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Centuiy sarees are |he answer 
to your little day dreams. 

So go ahead on a dream spin I 
Century sarees are a rage of 
prints and design together I 
Cool as the evening breeze. 
Light as air. 

Century gives you sarees 
from 100% pure cottoni 
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We are glad that the ideas of Mr N.A. Palkhiwala and Mr R.C. Cooper regard¬ 
ing the most productive utilisation, in the national interest, of the compensation 
money paid to shareholders of the nationalised banks have caught on and that 
several promising projects are being planned for bringing out a “reincarnation” 
of the institutions thrown out of the banking field by nationalisation, in the case 
of the Punjab National Bank Limited, it has been announced that the obvious 
course of reconstructing the business as a new bank would be followed with the 
consent of the shareholders. There is certainly a great deal to be said in favour of 
this move. A year of nationalised banking has been enough to show that the 
country clearly stands to benefit from the continuance of a strong and expanding 
private sector in banking. A banking monopoly by the state, as recent events 
have shown, could be a great misfortune for the nation's economy. 

It is ihereforc in the best iatcrest of the public that not only existing banks in 
the private sector should seize the opportunities still available to them for growth 
and expansion but new banks should come into the field of private sector banking. 
In this respect, expert and experienced bankers, who have built up and served the 
banks which have been nationalised are eminently lilted to play a leading role. It is 
to be hoped that the Reserve Bank and the Government of India will not be in¬ 
fluenced by narrow considerations in dealing with such proposals and efforts and 
that, on the contrary, they will not only approve of them but also encourage them 
as a desirable challenge to nationalised banking to serve the people well. 

While the Punjab National Bank Limited seeks to engage anew in banking, 
the Central Bank of India Limited is seeking the approval of its shareholders for 
the merger with the Tata Engineering and Locomotive Company Limited and the 
Indian Overseas Bank Ltd is similarly planning for amalgamation with Travancore 
Rayons. Here, again, all laudable attempts to prevent the dissipation of produc¬ 
tive capital collected and organised through great effort and conserve it for further 


productive employment in important sectors of the national economy. Once again, 
the public has every right to expect the government to take a constructive view of 


proposals of this kind and not allow technical or other extraneous considerations 


to influence their judgment in a negative way. 
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Perhaps the most interesting possibilities opened up by exercises in resusci¬ 
tating the institutions whose banking business has been taken away by nationalisa¬ 
tion are through the proposal that they should convert themselves into specialised 
financial institutions for helping trade and industry in an imaginative manner far 
beyond the conventional limits of orthodox commercial banking. In the case of the 
United Commercial Bank Limited, for instance, a move has been made for laun¬ 
ching a new institution called the United Commercial Finance Corporation Limited 
for the purpose of undertaking a wide variety of investment and credit services 
for its members. The aim is to serve individuals and businesses in such areas 
as the financing of housing schemes, operation of unit investment trusts and mer¬ 
chant banking. This new institution, it is envisaged, may receive deposits from its 
members and provide them with short and medium-term credit, besides acting as 
a discount and acceptance house. The project, once it is approved by the share¬ 
holders, will naturally depend for its implementation on the readiness of the govern- 
metit and its concerned agencies to recognise the potentialities of the scheme as an 
instrument for extending the scope and utility of financial institutions as powerful 
instruments of economic growth. 
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IDBI : A *Ra{licar Orientation 


From what Dr R.K. Hazari, Vkc- 
Chairmaii of the Irulusirial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India (IDBI), told 
ncvvsmen v\hen releasing in Bombay on 
September, 18, tlic bank's annual repoit 
for J969-70, it is evident that lliis apex 
tvnn hnance institution is earnestly 
gearing its policies and operations to 
the new objeclives of the government’s 
radical monetary policies. This was, 
of course, expected, for, once the major 
commcfvial banks were nationalised to 
enlarge (he base of the public sector in 
(erms of organisational and financial re- 
i.onrces, a reorientation of term-finance 
institutions, had to follow. It is note¬ 
worthy that, save for agriculture, the 

same sectors—the priority sectors_ 

w hieh began to claim the almost exclusive 
attention of the nationalised banks will 
now stmid to receive the Sj'jecial atten¬ 
tion ot the IDBT, namely small-scale 

industries and exports. In addition_ 

and it is in this sphere that the role of 
the IDBI will be particularly judged— 
it will help achieve a balanced indus¬ 
trial development of the various re¬ 
gions, especially the backward ones. 

In carrying out these special responsi¬ 
bilities, the IDBI, being the apex ins¬ 
titution, Dr Hazari said, would move 
ahead very substantially. And he 
indicated that the total disbursements 
in the financial year (April to March) 
1970-71 would amount to Rs 77 crores 
as against only about Rs 53 crores in 


Outlining the future policy of the 
IDBI, Dr Hazari laid special stress 
on widening the range of its operations 
by (i) participating in the financing of 
public sector undertakings; (ii) step- 
ping up export assistance; (iii) ensur¬ 
ing a much wider impact of the IDBI 
scheme for re^liscoanting of machinery 
bills; and (iv) maintaining a more 
active liaison with the state finance 
corporations (SFCs) to increase their 
recourse to iDBFs refinance. 

Earlier, it may be reecalled here, 
although the IDBI had decided to 
extend assistance to public sector under¬ 
takings also. It was intended to be not 
only on a modest scale, but subject to 
certain specified criteria. In fact in its- 
last annual report, the IDbI had 
stated that it would “consider on merits 
applications for direct assistance of 
mcKlerale size for expansion and diver- 
sihcation from the existing companies 
m the public s^tor which have declarevl 
at least a maiden dividend and have 
sulficient internal resourc<^s to finance 


part of the new programme, provided 
they do not resort to the ^government 
concerned for any finance and submit 
to the normal scrutiny and discipline 
ot the iDBl”. This is all changed now. 
As a matter of policy, the IDBI will 
hcncelorth entertain applications for 
financial assistance from the public 
sector undertakings which are incor¬ 
porated under the Companies Act on 
the same ba.sis as those from private 
parties. (Already, we arc told, the bank 
IS proces.sing four applications from 
state units). Even so, bearing in mind 
Its own limitations, the IDBI may be 
expected to extend assistance only to 
the relatively smaller public sector 
undertakings, which rules out assis¬ 
tance to the giants, say, Bokaro Steel. 

In regard to export assistance, Dr 
Hazari spoke of some new schemes in 
the offing. The main beneficiaries 
would continue to be exporters of 
engineering and capital goods. Accord¬ 
ing to the IDBI Vice-Chairman, direct 
loans for exports are expected to go up 
from Rs 1.4 crores to R$ 10 crores. 
(Even this figure of Rs 10 crores may 
turn out to be a conservative estimate, 
he felt). “We expect the export business 
to increase substantially”, he said, and 
added: “The IDBI is ready to 
finance exports in a big way and take 
advantage of the expected boom in this 
sphere”. AH this only goes to con¬ 
firm the claim of the IDBI Directors 
in their latest annual report that “the 
bank’s approach to export proposals 
has been characterised by a certain 
amount of flexibility, to take account of 
the varying needs of the exporters 
and the particular circumstances of each 
case.” 

Dr Hazari also mentioned the steps 
being initiated by the IDBI towards 
ensuring a wider impact of the IDBI 
scheme of rediscounting of machinery 
bills. For this purpose, the bank pro¬ 
poses to establish closer contacts with 
manufacturers all over the country. A 
manager of the IDBI, it was disclosed, 
would actually go round the country 
for this purpose. 

Again, according to Dr Hazari, the 
ir^BI proposes to maintain more 
active liaison with the SFCs with a view 
to making them take greater recourse 
to the refinance facilities offered by the 
IDBT. Apart from greatly simplifying 
the procedure, the IDBI authorities 
intend to persuade the SFCs to go to 
them. Evidently some SFCs are still 
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not fiilly aware of ail the financial and 
other facilaies extended by the IDBT, 
as well, therefore, that the 
IDBI has been making efforts to give the 
widest publicity to these facilities. 

earlier, the role of the 
IDBI would be judged particularly 
by the impact its activities are going to- 
make on the development of backward 
regions. So far, the bank has only in- 
tiated regional surveys (two surveys, 
covering Assam and Tripura, were 
completed last June; surveys relating 
to Jammu and Kashmir and Bihar arc 
on hand, and those for Uttar Pradesh 
and Rajasthan will be taken up shortly) 
in collaboration with the Rc^rve Bank 
the IFCI and the ICICI (the central 
banking authority and the development 
banks) with a view to identifying 
industrial potential in the backward 
areas and to assessing the infrastructure 
facilities, supply of raw materials and 
market prospects for development of 
industries which could be advanta¬ 
geously located in such regions. This is 
good in so far as it goes, but, as Dr 
Hazari himself pointed out. it is the 
follow-up action that is very important. 
The follow-up action also offers an 
excellent opportunity to encourage 
small and new enterpreneurs Equally 
important, we feel, is the rtccessity 
to prevent overlapping of efforts. As it 
IS, there are already quite a few engaged 
this sort of activity, although the 
IDBI Vice-Chairman seems to believe 
that the IDBI regional surveys are, or 
are going to be, different from those 
of the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, the lead banks 
and perhaps such enterprising state 
industrial agencies as SICCOM. In a 
way. wc are told, the IDBIS surveys 
are to be more intensive and practical. 
Whatever this may mean, we still feel 
there is need to ensure that there is no 
avoidable duplication of effort, if only 
to make available re.sources, in man¬ 
power, technological ability and money^ 
go as long as possible. 

Obviously what the IDBI has been 
doing in West Bengal is over and above 
all these. The West Bengal problem, 
to quote Dr Hazari, “is not merely one 
of financing, certainly not of ortho¬ 
dox financing, but much more.” It 
therefore, calls for a special approach 
on the part of the IDBI, It has for 
instance, to try and see the position of 
order books of the industries, in parti¬ 
cular engineering an^J capital goods 
industries, with a view to exploring the 
possibility of channelling more export 
orders to Calcutta. There should 
be a thorough technical appraisal too 
of many of the exporting units. And, 
above all, a studied effort must be made 
to lift the gloom over West Bengal 
gradually. 

All this mean resources. The natural 
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reaction of anyone would be: how will 
the IDBI find all the resources needed 
for the proposed substantial stepping 
up of its activities? The problem assu¬ 
mes serious proportions if, as Dr Hazari 
mentioned, no provision has been made 
for the rest of the fourth Plan period for 
the IDBI. But the IDBI Vice-Chairman 
does not appear to be too much troubled 
about it. It is, according to him, 
essentially an IDBI problem and the 
IDBI can take care of it. Of course, 
it is open to thb IDBI to increase its 
paid-up capital (it is proposed to raise 
this from the present Rs 20 crorcs to 
Rs 30 crorcs); it can count on repay¬ 
ments of earlier assistance; it can sell 
its investments; it can also draw, if 
need be, on the Reserve Bank’s National 
Industrial Credit (Long-term Opera¬ 
tions) Fund, and it can borrow too with 
or without guarantee. (As on June 30, 
1970^ the IDBI’s outstandings from the 
government were Rs 149.4 crorcs, 
exclusive of Rs 27.3 crorcs for credit 
to the DAF, and from the Reserve 
Bank—NIC (LTO) Fund—Rs 26.3 
crores (the unutilised balance in this 
fund on June 30, 1970, accordingly, 
was Rs 68.7 crores). 

During 1969-70 the total operations 
(exclusive of guarantees) of the IDBI 


aggregated Rs66.6 crores by way of 
sanctions and Rs 52,3 crores by way of 
assistance actually disbursed. These 
compare with Rs 66.3 crorcs and Rs 
48.7 crores, respectively, during 

1968- 69. The corresponding figures of 
sanctions and disbursals since the JDBI 
was set up in July, 1964 aggregated Rs 
340 crore.s and Rs 280 crorcs, respecti¬ 
vely. Guarantcccs in 1969-70, 1968-69 
and since inception were Rs 2.5 crorcs, 
Rs 0.6 crorc and Rs 27.3 crores, 
respectively. 

An analysis of these operations 
shows that direct loans to industrial 
concerns (other than for exports) in 

1969- 70 fell to Rs 7.6 crores from Rs 
Rs 16 crores (sanctions) and to Rs 
10.9 crores from Rs 15.3 crores (dis¬ 
bursals). Direct loans sanctioned for 
exports in 1969-70 rose sharply from 
Rs 6.5 crorcs in the preceding year to 
Rs 11.2 crores, but, despite total sanc¬ 
tions of Rs 17.7 crores over these two 
years, actual disbursals were no more 
than Rs 2.9 crores. Indeed, during 
1968-69, there were no disbursals at all, 
reflecting perhaps the receipt of applica¬ 
tions only towards the fag-end of that 
year. (This scheme was introduced 
only in December, 1968). 

The IDBFs underwriting of, and dire¬ 


ASSISTANCE SANCTIONED AND DISBURSED 


Assistance Assistance 

sanctioned disbursed 



1969-70 

1968-69 

July 

1964- 

June 

1970 

1969-70 

1968-69 

July 

1964- 

June 

1970 

1. Direct loans to industri¬ 
al concerns (other than 
for exports) 

^7.6 

16.0 

107.4 

—10.9 

15.3 

84.8 

2. Direct loans for exports 

+11.2 

6.5 

17.8 

2.9 


2.9 

3. Underwriting of and di¬ 
rect subscriptions to sha¬ 
res, debentures, etc. of 
industrial concerns. 

+6.2 

2.4 

22.9 

+2.2 

1.6 

15.9 

4. Refinance of industrial 
loans 

+ 15.7 

14.1 

100.1 

+12.5 

11.6 

96.9 

5. Refinance of export 
credits 

—1.3 

7 .3 

10.3 

+2.7 

2.5 

6.7 

6. Rediscounting of bills 

+24.1 

15.5 

61.4 

-1-20.6 

13.3 

52.7 

7. Subscriptions to shares 
and bonds of financial 
institutions 

0.5 

4.5 

20.1 

0.5 

4.5 

20.1 

Total of I to 7 

66.6 

66.3 

340.0 

52.3 

48.7 

280.0 

8. Guarantees 

+2.5 

0.6 

27.3 

. . 

. . 

. , 


ct subscriptions to shares,* debentures, 
etc. of industrial concerns amounted 
(sanctions) to Rs 6.2 crores in 1969-70, 
as against Rs 2.4 crorcs in 1968-69, 
while disbursals were Rs 2.2 crores and 
Rs 1.6 crores respectively. (To a question 
about the policy regarding the right 
of the IDBI to convert loans into 
equity shares. Dr Hazari said that, 
while the right was, of course, there, 
the IDBI would see whether the Bank 
stood to gain or lose before exercising 
its right, thereby implying that, if a 
given investment offers a good return, 
the IDBI would not be interested in 
swapping the loan into shares). Re¬ 
finance of industrial loans, the second 
biggest component of the I DBFs opera¬ 
tions, improved from Rs 14,1 crores in 
1968-69 to Rs 15.7 crores in 1969-70 
by way of sanctions and from Rs 11.6 
crores to Rs 12.5 crorcs by way of 
disbursals. As in the case of direct 
loans to industrial concerns, sanctioned 
refinance of export credits in 1969-70 
declined sharply to Rs 1.3 crorcs from 
Rs 7.3 crorcs in the previous year, but 
actual disbursals in 1969-70 at Rs 2.7 
crores were a shade belter than in 
1968-69 (Rs 2.5 crores). In the re¬ 
discounting of bills also, the IDBI’s 
record in 1969-70 was better than in 

1968- 69, the respective figures of sanc¬ 
tions and disbursals being Rs 24.1 
crores and Rs 15.5 crores and Rs 20.6 
crores : nd Rs 13.3 crorcs. There was 
only a small sanction and disbursal 
(Rs 0.5 crore) under subscriptions to 
shares and bonds of financial institu¬ 
tions. 

The table alongside succintly sum- 
mirises the operations as above. 

The IDBI annual report gives, as 
usual, a simimary of the financial assis¬ 
tance provided by the other term finan¬ 
ce instiliitions also (i.c. the ICICI, the 
IFC, the SFCs and the SIDCs). During 

1969- 70 (April-March), the total assis¬ 
tance by all these institutions and 
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the IDBI together aggregated Rs 
14.9 crorcs, which represented an in¬ 
crease of 13 per cent over the previous 
year, and the-greater part of this in- 


Thl Indmn Jute MilK Association has 
reiterated its plea to the Government 
of India, first iiiide in September 1969, 
to arrange for the import of six lakh 
bales of lhailand mesta. The associa¬ 
tion has argued that jiitc and mesta 
producticMi in India this year will be 
around 64 lakh bales against the require¬ 
ments of 66 lakh bales, which is the 
minijnuj7^ needed by the industry for 
1970-71 Adding to this deficit of two 
lakh biles the non-mill consumption 
and exports of four lakh bales, the crop 
deficit Is estimated at six lakh bales. 
The quantity of the fibre carried over 
from the last season is 14 lakh bales, 
which is just sufficient for 2 J months' 
conmiuplion The association has 
warned that, on the basis of the present 
supply and distribution of raw jute, the 
carry-over will be just eight lakh bales, 
“a dangerously low opening stock" 
for the jute year beginning July 1971, 
since the next crop is also likely to be a 
short one. “When supply and demand, 
especially of a highly volatile commodity 
like raw jute, happen to be in a precari¬ 
ous balance such as at present is the 
case", says the IJMA, “the industry is 
bound to come up against serious diffi¬ 
culties in production planning and also 
in expecting normal forward sales of 
jute goods". Inadequate supply is also 
likely to subject the market to specula¬ 
tive pressures with their adverse reper- 
cu^slon on exports. 


eastern economist 

crease, it needs to be added* vvas on 
account of higher assistance to the 
SFCs and the SI DCs, especially to the 
small-scale sector of the industry. 


118,470 tonnes and 271,853 tonnes res¬ 
pectively. It is estimated that India has 
been taking about 40 per cent of Thai¬ 
land's raw jute. But because of the bad 
planning, we have not been able to im¬ 
port the fibre at economic prices. 

The USAID, in a recent survey of 
our jute industry made the following 
comment on India’s policy of raw jute 
imports: 

“While Thai kenaf is cheap India 
has always paid high prices. It was re¬ 
ported that whenever there is an 
announcement that India is to buy kenaf 
from Thailand, and licences have been 
granted, the prices go up sharply. India 
does not plan her purchases quite in 
advance, which would enable her to 
obtain better prices. Since the quantity 
to be bought is also publicised, which is 
always large, it lends to push up the 
prices". The USAID survey suggested 
that if it was envisaged that there would 
be need to import kenaf for some years, 
it would bo in the intere:»t of India to 
plan the purchases either on a firm 
agreed price or when the prices were the 
lowest and that licences could be issued 
in advance for making the purchases. 

The jute industry has estimated that 
by 1973-74, the total fibre requirement 
will be about nine million bales includ¬ 
ing biifter stock and village needs. 
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About 30 per cent of the total fibre by 
1973-74 will be in the form of superior 
grades. At present only about 15 per 
ent of the total jute fibre comes in this 
category. The Indian Jute Industries 
Research Association has drawn up a 
detailed scheme for achieving self- 
sufficiency in jute during the fourth 
five-year Plan. The scheme envisages 
bringing at least 50 per cent of the total 
jute and mesta area under improved 
seeds; adequate doses of plant fertili¬ 
sers, plant protection and chemicals to 
the area under mother seeds; and con¬ 
centrated efforts by the agricultural 
departments of the jute-growing states 
towards supervising and implementing 
this schenae. It has also been suggested 
that an apex body, consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives from the industry and govern¬ 
ment, should account continuously of 
the progress of work and be empower¬ 
ed to sanction the necessary measures 
for elTectively implementing the scheme. 
The details of this scheme were sub¬ 
mitted to the Government of India over 
a year ago but it is not known what 
action, if any, is being taken to imple¬ 
ment them. 

The IJMA has pointed out that if the 
production of jute goods were to in¬ 
crease in the event of an improvement 
in labour productivity, which at present 
is estimated to be about 10 per cent 
below normal, a serious situation would 
arise in regard to raw jute supply to 
cope with a consumption requirement 
of 70 lakh bales. There is, however, 
little prospect of an improvement in 
labour productivity in the immediate 
future. Leaders of five central trade 
unions have urged the IJMA to pay a 
minimum of eight per cent Fuja bonus to 
the employees. They have warned that 
if the employers insisted on paying only 
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The reaction of the Government of 
India to the IJMA’s plea is not known. 
If the government thinks that the esti¬ 
mates of the jute industry are incorrect 
and that no shortage is apprehended, it 
should clearly tell the country about its 
view. It is hardly proper for New Delhi 
to remain silent when the country’s 
premier export industry has been re¬ 
peatedly expressing concern about an 
impending acute shortage of raw jute 
and its inevitable impact on our export. 

New Delhi does not seem to realise 
that the publicity given by our jute 
industry to the scarcity of raw jute is 
being carefully noted in Thailand; and 
when, in due course, we decide to im¬ 
port the fibre, Bangkok will naturally 
trv to strike a hard bargain. India is 
now the biggest buyer of Thai jute. 
There v\as no import of Thai jute into 
India in 1963. In 1964 we imported 
1,425 tonnes of raw jute. In the next 
two years the imports rose sharply to 


The Government of India arc reported to be 
engaged on the question of the future pattern 
of our foreign trade. The fact that several 
commodities are in shortage the world over 
will have a deciding force in the direction and 
volunac of trade at least for a few years. The 
position in India at the moment is not bnght as 
several of the commodities which other coun¬ 
tries may require from us are not in plenty to 
leave a surplus after meeting the internal de¬ 
mands. The commerce Member of the Go¬ 
vernment of India, therefore, emphasized at a 


meeting of the Export Advisory Council last, 
that it was premature at this stage to say de¬ 
finitely how much surplus of any commodity 
would be available for export. There U a 
growing agitation for removal of the quota 
limits and other controls over the textile exports* 
Supplies for the domestic market arc not yet 
satisfactory and it is gratifying to note that the 
opinion of the members of the Export Advisory 
Council was firm On giving first priority to 
domestic needs. 
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four per cent bonus, there would be 
unrest in the entire industry. 

Meanwhile, there has been a decline 
of 68,500 tonnes in the export of carpet 
backing cloth in March-July, 1970, 
costing the country nearly Rs 38 crores 
in foreign exchange. About 75 per cent 
of the carpet manufacturing capacity, 
representing a to^al capital investment 
of Rs 70 crorcs, remains idle. Stocks 
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with the mills, which were 22,700 tonnes 
at the end of December. 1969. soarcti to 
39,000 tonnes at the end of July this 
year. The IJMA has suggested that car¬ 
pet backing qualifies for all the special 
considerations postulated in the export 
policy resolution for justifying liberal 
assistance. But New Delhi’s approach 
to the problems of the jute industry con¬ 
tinues to be one of leisurely indiffer¬ 
ence. 


Plantations Plead for Helpful Attitude 


Thf plantation industries have 
reached a stage where it has become 
necessary to raise output substantially 
if the quantum of exports is not to be 
affected by dwindling surpluses or the 
import bill, as in the case of rubber and 
cashewnuts, is to be prevented from 
increasing. With an improvement in 
the purchasing power of the rural po¬ 
pulation, there has been a sharp rise in 
consumption of tea and coffee while 
the requirements of rubber have been 
increasing at a fast rate because of a 
rising output of automobile tyres and 
tubes and rubber components. The tea 
industry has, no doubt, been expe¬ 
riencing rough weather in the past few 
years and it had been legitimately com¬ 
plained by the estate owners that world 
tea prices have been manipulated and 
remaining static when there has been a 
generally inflationary rise in prices in 
almost all countries. From the end of 
1969, however, there has been a dis¬ 
tinct improvement in both the quantum 
and value of exports while the ex¬ 
portable surplus has declined because of 
an unexpected improvement in inter¬ 
nal consumption. If the new trend is 
any guide, it is emphasised that there 
will have to be a faster growth of pro¬ 
duction if the quantum of exports has 
to be maintained at the existing level, 
if not improved. In the case of coffee 
a difficult situation has developed in 
the 1969-70 season as there was an 
unexpected shortfall in the yield of the 
crop by 8,000 tonnes while with the 
world shortage of coffee, exports 
were brisk fetching higher prices. 

As the output for 1970-71 is expected 
to constitute a record for all-time at 
79,000 tonnes, the government did not 
think it worthwhile to prune exports 
though a small quantity was diverted 
for internal consumption. With restric¬ 
ted releases at internal auctions, coffee 
prices are now ruling at fantastic levels 
and a return to normal conditions is 
expected only after arrivals against the 
new crop are received towards the end 
of the year. If the current estimates 
regarding the size of the crop are rea¬ 
lised it may be possible to satisfy fully 


the needs of the home market and ex¬ 
port also larger quantities. But looking 
further ahead it may become impera¬ 
tive to raise a crop of 90,000 or 100,000 
tonnes before the end of the current 
plan period as the coffee-drinking 
habit is spreading fast and internal 
consumption alone may increase to 
60,000 tonnes by 1973-74. Exports 
could easily be 40,000 tonnes. It is not 
possible, however to proceed on the 
basis of linn availability of coffee as 
once in two years, there is a shortfall 
due to failure of blossom showers or 
other reasons. There has neces.sarily to 
bean increase in the area under the crop 
and yield per acre if the industry is to 
fulfil its allotted tasks. But the state 
governments which are mainly concern¬ 
ed with the growing of coffee are not 
considering the problems of coffee 
planters in the proper perspective 
and the represcntaiions to the Mysore 
government particularly for a reduc¬ 
tion in tax rates and the inclusion of 
development allowance for purpose 
of agricultural income-tax has not been 
conceded. 

The case of rubber, however, is 
different and there can probably be no 
complaint about the heavy incidence of 
taxation though the bigger estates in 
Kerala arc handicapped by the high 
slab rates in agricultural income-tax. 
But the incentives provided for the 
small growers should be helpful to 
every estate and the latest move of the 
government in fixing a minimum price 
of Rs 520 per quintal when the open 
market price is much lower is motiva¬ 
ted mainly politically. The recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Commission 
have, of course, provided a convenient 
excuse for the central government. The 
timing of the decision on the eve of 
Kerala elections is significant indeed. 
It will be generally agreed, however, 
that the output of rubber will have to 
be continuously increasing for a long 
time as even with a growth of 12 per 
cent it is necessary to permit impo ts. 
The manufacture of aynthctic rubber 
of over 30,000 tonnes in the current 
year will come in handy and it may be 
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possible for the first time in recent 
history to dispense altogether with 
imports. This peculiar situation has 
been due to the serious labour troubles 
experienced fay tyre manufacturers and 
the absence of consumption of rubber 
on the anticipated scale in 1970. When 
the expansion schemes of all units are 
completed and exports also stepped 
up, consumption of rubber may exceed 
1,60,000 tonnes ucce.ssitating again 
imports if the output of natural rubber 
did not increase in proportion to the 
growth in consumption. 

A new policy, has, therefore, to th- 
designed for stimulating the yield per 
acre and helping small growers. It is 
patently absurd to fix a minimum price 
for rubber which is nearly double the 
import parity. The latest develop- 
ments in rubber cultivation in Malay¬ 
sia and elsewhere indicate that there 
can be a doubling or trebling of the 
yield per acre with the growing of high- 
yielding clones and the adoption of 
hormone treatment even for old trees. 
The industry is already having the 
advantage of depreciation on field 
assets and the proper course would have 
been to offer a more attractive subsidy 
for replantation schemes than fixing 
a prohibitively high minimum price. 

There is naturally a feeling in planta¬ 
tion circles that different yard sticks 
have been adopted for solving the prob¬ 
lems of plantation industries and if 
there was not a generally helpful atti¬ 
tude India might find itself in a posi¬ 
tion where it will be losing its hold on 
international markets even though it 
may rank among the world’s biggest 
producers for some plantation commo¬ 
dities. Mr N. Bhagwandas, President 
of the United Planters Association of 
Southern India, naturally emphasised 
the need for granting depreciation of 
field assets for agricultural income- 
tax purposes and regretted that the 
recommendation of the Barooh Com¬ 
mittee in tills regard was not accepted 
by the govcriimcnl. There is also need 
for a priipcr policy in regard to the 
utilisation of reserve land as it would 
be far more advantageous for the exis¬ 
ting estates to develop new"^areas and 
bring about the desired increase in out¬ 
put of diJfcrent commodities in a short 
period. 
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Chavan at Copenhagen 

THE EDITOR 


It is a pity that the Finance Minister, 
Mr Y. B. Chavan, chose to make a 
political speech at the annual meetings 
of the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank at Copenhagen. 
To assert, as he did. that since these 
institutions were founded 26 years ago, 
their arrangements had become “out- 
of-date," was not only churlish but 
untrue. As a matter of fact, on any 
fair reckoning, the performances of 
these agencies of international co-ordi¬ 
nation or co-operation in matters eco¬ 
nomic have constituted one of the 
bright chapters in the history of the 
world in the last 25 years 

Right now, the 25th anniversary of 
the United Nations is being observed. 
Whde much of this celebration may be 
formal or even meaningless, it is un¬ 
deniable that so far as some of the 
specialised agencies of the United 
Nations such as the Fund or the Bank 
arc concerned, their labours arc entitled 
to be regarded with resfwct and grati¬ 
tude, not least by India, which has 
had its development exercise so gene¬ 
rously aided by the international cfTort 
of which the World Bank especially 
has been a pioneer and architect. 

The posture struck by Mr Chavan 
at Copenhagen is all the more diflicult 
to appreciate because, after criticising 
the IMF and the World Bank, of having 
become ‘out-of-date,' he has shown 
himself to be singularly deficient in 
positive ideas about their future. As 
regards the IMF, for instance, he re¬ 
portedly opposed any radical change 
in the present system of par values of 
currencies and declared categorically 
that “India would not like to see any 
significant modifications ip the present 
articles of the agreement of the IMF." 

Correct Attitude 

J personally consider that this is the 
correct attitude for the Government 
of India to have adopted towards this 
issue of exchange rate policy. But, 
then, how would Mr Chavan reconcile 
his endorsement of the present func¬ 
tioning of the IMF in its main and 
essential area of responsibility, which 
is the regulation of the par values of 
national currencies, with his vague and 
sweeping characterisation of the IMF 
as having become “oiil-of-dalc"? It 
is clear that neither the Finance Mmisicr 


Originally published in “The 
,Hindustan Times'* of September 
25, this article is reproduced here 
by the kind courtesy of Editor-in- 
Chief of that newspaper. 


nor his speech-writer has thought out 
the speech in its whole. Or, perhaps, 
both logic and reason have had to be 
subordinated to the need for creating 
political effects. 

This is not to say that the Finance 
Minister had nothing useful to say at 
all about the future of the IMF. He 
recommended that the Fund should 
consider investing part of its profits in 
the bonds issued by the World Bank. 
This seems to be a reasonable proposal 
and should certainly be seriously investi¬ 
gated in view of the fact that the ques¬ 
tion of exploring new sources for aug¬ 
menting the resources of the World 
Bank is not only a matter of urgency 
but is also one which promises to be of 
increasing importance in the years to 
come. 

Establishing the Link 

As for the other proposition that a 
link should be established between the 
Special Drawing Rights and develop¬ 
ment finance, Mr Chavan is only one 
of quite a few who speak for their 
respective governments, to have come 
out in its support. But is there not a 
contradiction between this plea and the 
fact, admitted by Mr Chavan, that the 
Fund is not an ordinary credit orga¬ 
nization? In my view, the best as well 
as the most proper way in which the 
Fund could serve developing countries 
in this respect would before it to take a 
liberal view of the concept of “tempo¬ 
rary balance of payments difficulties** 
whenever such countries apply to the 
Fund for accommodation under its 
articles. It would be no service, certain¬ 
ly, to the cause of sound domestic 
management of the economies of these 
countries if the IMF were to under¬ 
write in an indirect manner their balance 
of payments irrespective of any laxity 
on the part of national governments 
in pursuing necessary policies of eco¬ 
nomic conservation or consolidation. 

Turning to the World Bank, the 
Finance Minister tossed up the King 
Charles’ Head of the alleged discrimU 


nation, against non-project assistance. 
The Government of India, according 
to Mr Chavan, was quite unable to 
understand why non-project assistance 
was considered less desirable than 
lending for specific projects. The diffi¬ 
culty here, I submit, is entirely and 
peculiarly New Delhi's. There is a 
huge lot of literature on the subject 
and Mr Chavan, who has been recently 
appointed Finance \finister, may if 
he cares turn to it when he has time. 
The point is that, while developing 
countries have a legitimate interest in 
asking or arguing for more and more 
easy terms of development assistance, 
it does not seem to be respectable for 
responsible representatives of govern¬ 
ments to talk as if assisting countries 
have no grounds at all for entertaining 
some preference for lending for specific 
projects as against non-project assis¬ 
tance. 

Continued Project Assistance 

If there is to be any constructive 
dialogue on this theme, it will not do 
for one or the other of the negotiating 
parties to try to wish away facts or 
considerations which may happen to 
be inconvenient to its particular conten¬ 
tions and it is, therefore, necessary for. 
spokesmen of assisted countries to 
realise that project assistance, which 
has played an important part in the 
totality of development assistance so 
far, may well be allowed to continue 
to play a useful role in the future. 
While the particulars of the composi¬ 
tion of an aid packet could and ought 
to be discussed in terms of the specific 
context of the aid transaction concern¬ 
ed, there is little to be gained through 
attempts at projecting non-project 
assistance as a general principle of 
exclusive validity. 

In any case, is it possible that the 
Government of India is enamoured of 
non-projcct assistance to be used, for 
instance, for the repayment of earlier 
developmeut loans? Is it not desirable 
from our country’s own point of view 
that it should seek to finance repay¬ 
ment of loans through additional ex¬ 
port earnings rather than want to be 
free to use new development aid for the 
purpose? Again, given the Oovern- 
ment of India’s proclaimed commit 
ment to become free of foreign aid aa 
early as possible, would it not be mote 
appropriate that those who direct its 
policies in these matters should rather 
seek more project assistance than non* 
project assistance, thereby placing more 
reliance on increases in export earn¬ 
ings as a means of strengthening the 
country's general balance of payments? 

Mr Chavan referred to the recom* 
mendations of the Pearson Commis¬ 
sion with approval. The very fact that 
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the World Bank had taken the ini* 
tiative to constitute this body belies 
Mr Chavan's suggestion that the Bank 
has become “out-of-date”. Inde^, 
it is not only through or because of the 
Pearson Commission that the World 
Bank may seek to claim that, whatever 
Mr Chavan or others of his thinking 
may like to say, it has not been lagging 
behind the times but has been honestly 
seeking to keep* in step with them. 
The short period during which Mr 
McNamara has been in office as the 
President of the World Bank or through 
the years of his predecessors, Mr Eugene 
Black and Mr George Woods, at the 
helm, the World Bank has been pro¬ 
gressively developing and extending its 
concept of its responsibilities as well as 
building up means and methods of 
realising its own expanding vision of 
its obligations. 

In view of this, a representative of 
this country or its government could 
certainly have shown a little more 
grace in his references to the World 
Bank or the trends in its continuing 
evolution than Mr Chavan was able to 
exhibit at Copenhagen. But, then, the 
spirit of Lusaka probably was too much 
with him. Once the Prime Minister 
had found it useful to question within 
the hearing of the galleries of the so- 
called non-aligned world, the bona 
fidcs of the aid policies *of certain coun¬ 
tries, the least that the Finance Minister 
could have done was, no doubt, to 
utilise the opportunities available at 
Copenhagen to play variations on the 
same theme. 

Part and parcel, presumably, of this 
tactics was his loud-mouthed grievances 
about the structure of management or 
distribution of quotas in the Inter¬ 
national Monetary fund. It is true 
that Japan has gained precedence over 
India on the Board of Governors of the 
Fund as a result of the redistribution 
of quotas which was effected following 

^ The Demand for 


the creation of the Special Drawing 
Rights, but there is surely nothing un¬ 
fair in this. India has no divine right to 
deinand a privileged position in inter¬ 
national economic bodies merely by 
virtue of its size or population or even 
on the ground that the developing 
countries should be represented. For 
the time being, the Indian position in 
terms of a permanent seat on the 
Board of the Fund has been saved thr¬ 
ough a compromise formula to which 
Japan has agreed. But our country 
and our government should surely be 
mature enough to face the fact that 
such privileges have to be related in a 
rational way to the dimensions of the 
economies of member countries. If 
Japan has advanced in the ranking of 
the members of the IMF at the expense 
of India, it is simply because the former 
has earned it through its high rate of 
economic growth. It is clearly not 
open to India to allow its economic 
growth to lag behind and then com¬ 
plain if other countries are overtaking 
It in status on international bodies. 

It is easily conceivable that, if our 
economic performance docs not im¬ 
prove, we may be overtaken, in due 
course, by many other countries as we 
have been overtaken by Japan in the 
hierarchy of the IMF or other inter¬ 
national bodies. While it may be a 
good debating point for spokesmen of 
India and other developing countries 
to insist on special treatment in such 
matters, it is obvious that these pleas 
will increasingly lose emphasis should 
they continue to be made out of context 
with the realities of growth rates. If 
there is a battle at all to be fought 
here, it is to be fought and won not 
so much at the annual general meetings 
of the International Monetaiy Fund 
and the World Bank, but within the 
Goyemment of India where economic 
policies for the nation are made or 
not made. 


State Autonomy 


DR A. APPADORAI 


The proceedings of the DMK spon¬ 
sored conference on state autonomy, 
which concluded its session in Madras 
on September 13, highlight the growing 
deinand in the country for greater auto¬ 
nomy for the states. The Madras con¬ 
ference would have a reappraisal of 
the constitution to ensure more auto¬ 
nomy for the states to make them 
*‘financially viable” and by the conven¬ 
ing of a second Constituent Assembly 
for the purpose. To be fair to Tamil 
Nadu, it must be added, the conference 
was dear that the demand for more 
powers to states was not to be misconst¬ 


rued as a call for separation from the 
Indian Union. The Tamil Nadu Chief 
Minister, Mr Kariinanidhi, an active 
participant in the conference, stated 
clearly that the DMK demand for full 
autonomy was not a ruse for secession. 
This, he pointed out, had been proved 
by the terms of reference of the commi¬ 
ttee appointed by the DMK Govern¬ 
ment to examine the centre-state rela¬ 
tions and suggest measures to give 
more powers to the states “without 
prejudice to the integrity of the country 
as a whole.” He added that his party, 
in fact, wanted a true federal constitu¬ 


tion “without the right to states to 
secede”. The conceding of greater 
autonomy to the states was, in his view, 
necessary to prevent the emergence of 
secessionist forces. 

Reviewing Centre-State Relations 

Reference has been made earlier to 
the committee appointed by the DMK 
government to examine centre-state 
relations; a word about this committee 
and its terms of reference will be appro¬ 
priate in this context. The appointment 
early this year of the thrcc-man commi¬ 
ttee headed by Mr P.V. Rajamnar, a 
former Chief Justice of Madras, is the 
first attempt in the country at examin¬ 
ing the whole question of centre-state 
relations at an official level and from 
the juristic point of view. The terms of 
reference ask the committee to suggest 
measures to augment the resources of 
the state and for securing utmost auto¬ 
nomy in the executive, legislative and 
judicial fields as well as suggest amend¬ 
ments to the constitution for the pur¬ 
pose but “without prejudice to the integ¬ 
rity of the country as a whole.” 

The committee issued a questionnaire 
consisting of more than hundred ques¬ 
tions covering a wide ground ranging 
from administrative relations to matters 
like public services and elections. In 
a press interview published on March 
16, the chairman of the committee said 
that he had been given an entirely free 
hand by the DMK government. “I 
must assure you that I have not been 
given by indication as to what lines our 
recommendations should follow”, he 
added. The tenor of the questions asked 
by the committee, however, unmistak¬ 
ably indicates the direction in which its 
mind is working. Thus one question 
asks, should not the centre's role in 
the state field be confined to that of a 
“pioneer, guide, disseminator of in¬ 
formation, an overall planner and eva¬ 
luator?” Another: The resources for 
raising funds available to the states 
are comparatively inelastic, while the 
functions allocated itivolve expanding 
responsibilities — how would you 
remedy this imbalance? And a third: 
Should there be a redistribution of po¬ 
wers under the constitution and vesting 
of all powers in the states except de¬ 
fence, foreign affairs, communica¬ 
tions, currency and the like which alone 
shall be vested in the union — with 
powers necessary to raise the finances 
required for these purposes? 

■ In examining this demand for state 
autonomy if will be useful to note 
two political trends which have 
emerged in the country since the passing 
away of Jawaharlal Nehru in 1964. 
First, there has been an unmistakable 
shifting of th6\centre of political gravity 
from the centre to the states. The part 
played by the chief ministers of states 
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in deciding on succession to the prime 
ministership, twice, is evidence of this. 
Indeed the attempts made by the Prime 
Minister to secure support from states 
even for her own survival should be 
ample evidence. The scconu trend, after 
the Congress split of 1969, is the inabi¬ 
lity of any one party to have a stable 
majority at the centre, without formal 
or informal alliances with other “like- 
minded parties”; this, clearly, weakens 
the position of the centre, with the result 
that the demand for state autonomy be¬ 
comes more and more widespread and 
insistent. 

Delimitation of Spheres 

Two preliminary remarks seem called 
for before I deal with the substance of 
the Madras demand. First, in a federal 
state, the centre and the units ought to 
be mutually independent in the spheres 
allotted to each by the constitution— 
in legislation, in administration, and 
in finance. This mutual independence 
is indeed the distinguishing principle 
of federalism and it can be truly said 
that the greater the independence of 
the units from the centre in their defined 
spheres, the more truly is the political 
system federal in character. Second, 
it cannot be denied that the Indian 
Constitution is quasi-fedcral. Constitu¬ 
tional experts correctly say that India 
is, in effect, a unitary state witti subsi¬ 
diary federal principles rather than a 
federal state with subsidiary unitary 
features. I must hasten to add, however, 
that constitutionally it is wrong to say 
that, normally, the stales are subordi¬ 
nate to, or under, the centre. Indeed 
Dr Ambedkar was at pains in the 
Constituent Assembly to remove that 
misconception. He said on November 
25, 1949: “A serious complaint is made 
on the ground that there is too much of 
centralization and that the stales have 
been reduced to municipalities. It is 
clear that this view is not only an exag¬ 
geration, but is also founded on a mis¬ 
understanding of wiiat exactly thcconsti- 
tulion contrives to do. As to the rela¬ 
tion between the centre and the states, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the funda¬ 
mental principle on which it rests. The 
basic principle of federalism is that the 
legislative and executive authority is 
partitioned between the centre and the 
.states not by any law to be made by the 
the centre but by the constitution it¬ 
self. Thi^ is what the constitution does. 

The states under our constitution are 
in no way dependent upon the centre for 
their legislative or executive authority. 
Tlie centre and the stales arc co-equal 
in this mutter. It is difficult to see how 
such a constitution can be called central¬ 
ism... The chief mark of federalism, 
as 1 said, lies in the partition of the 
legislative and executive authority 
between the centre and the 
units b\ the constitution. This is the 


principle embodied in our constitu¬ 
tion. There can be no mistake about it. 
It is, therefore, wrong to say that the 
states have been pluc^ under the cen¬ 
tre.” Nevertheless, through various 
Articles in the Constitution specially 
relating to financial distribution, the 
centre has become the major partner. 

Now on the substance of the demand 
for state autonomy. I would content 
myself, in this short article, with mak¬ 
ing three observations : 

First, the principle that the centre 
must remain strong in /fj field having 
been accepted by the protagonists of 
state autonomy, it is really a question 
of re-defining the powers allotted to the 
centre and the states. 1 think there is a 
case for such re-definition. Experience 
shows that in a vast country like India, 
decentralization is a pre-condition for 
efficiency of administration. As has 
been well said, too much power vested 
in the centre results in apoplexy at 
the centre and anaemia in the parts. 
This is indeed the argument for a true 
federation, and the sooner we set about 
vesting only the essential subjects- 
essential for preserving the unity of the 
nation- -^in the centre, the better for all 
concerned. The DMK committee has 
suggested the vesting of ail powers in the 
states except defence, foreign affairs. 
Communications and currency and the 
like which alone shall be vested in the 
Union. 

Will it Work? 

This, 1 suggest, looks well on 
paper, but those familiar with administ¬ 
ration, especially in war time, are bound 
to consider such a suggestion amateu¬ 
rish. For if any lesson has been brought 
home by the conduct of war, it is that all 
subjects of administration are so inter¬ 
connected that such a separation of 
functions as mentioned above will 
just not work. And if you are to be ready 
to conduct a war, certain preparations 
arc necessary for it in peace-time as 
well. Look, for example, at a subject 
like law and order, a subject vested in 
the states. Who can deny, looking at 
the breaking out of lawlessness in diffe¬ 
rent parts of the country that a reserve 
power to maintain law and order is 
essential for the centre, though the re- 
.serve power has to be defined most care¬ 
fully but clearly; such a reserve power is 
necessary in the Indian context. The 
point is that 2 i a priori theories, regarding 
‘a true federation’ and ‘state autono¬ 
my' arc not adequate; since Aristotle, 
the lesson has been learnt by students of 
political science that circumstances must 
determine the content of political consti¬ 
tutions; we can ignore that lesson only 
at our peril. 

But that there is a case for a dialogue 
on the subject cannot be denied. In 


articular, a fresh look at what may, 
roadly, be called economic and financial 
powers allotted to the centre is 
called for. For instance is it necessary 
to retain item 7 in the Concurrent list 
in its present form: ^'Industries declared 
by Parliament by law to be necessary for 
the purpose of defence or for the prose¬ 
cution of war”? The economic func¬ 
tions of the states should be such that 
they feel the responsibility for the econo¬ 
mic welfare of their people; as it is the 
divi.sion of economic functions has to be 
more equitable between the centre and 
the states. In the field of finance, the 
case for a revision of the powers is clear. 
Twenty years* experience of the existing 
division of financial powers has resulted 
in a massive indebtedness of the states 
to the centre which has risen from Rs 239 
crores in 1951 to some Rs 5,100 crorcs. 
The complaint of the states that the re¬ 
sources available to them are inelastic 
but the functions they have to perform 
impose on them heavy responsibilities 
in the field of social services is just and 
the position must be reviewed. 

Elected Goveraer 

Second, it seems to me that the prob¬ 
lem of state autonomy is connected 
closely with the form of the executive 
in the stales. The present position 
of a cabinet with a governor nominated 
by the centre at the head of the state — 
has sooner or later to be reviewed. 
The suggestion has been made by politi¬ 
cal and other leaders that the idea of 
an elected governor for the state with 
real powers, i.e., a fixed presidential 
executive, is worth exploration. From 
the point of view of state autonomy, the 
advantage is that as the governor will 
derive his power from the people of the 
state, and his term will be fixed, he 
will be in a position to assert the auto¬ 
nomy of the state against cncorach- 
ment by the centre coupled with better 
financial resources — as amendment 
of the constitution in this matter is in 
any case essential —- the elected gover¬ 
nor will be able to manage the affairs 
of the stale better than the cabinet sys¬ 
tem today under a multiple party sys¬ 
tem has functioned. A look at the num¬ 
ber of parties that fought the recent 
elections in Kerala (the parties number 
twelve) will convince any one that the 
suggestion of a fixed executive for the 
states is worth serious study. No 
doubt, the suggestion has its pros and 
cons; but a detailed expert study has to 
be made. 

Third. While, as indicated above, 

1 am for a dialogue on the revision of 
the constitution, 1 would strongly urge 
that the timing for the proposed dialogue 
among political leaders must be carefully 
chosen. I myself would suggest that so 
long as (i) the external danger to India 
— from Pakistan and China —persists, 
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MEET THE STRONG ONE! 

HOWDOYOUreOVE 

HOW STRONG A FIRESTONE TYRE CAN BE? 
YOU CRUNCH IT BETWEEN TWO ENGINES 
WEIGHING 130 TONNES APIECE-THEN RUN IT! 


What makes Ffrestooe so stronj? 
f Bxdusive Triple-Strength Construction! 

Frankly, we weren’t sore what would 
happen when we pitt^ a new Firestone 
against the overwhelming force of two diesel 
engines, travelling at normal switchyard 
sp^s towards eath other. 



The tyre was mounted on a new rim; 
it had no other protection of any kind. 

The two engines met with the sound of 
crunching metal, the tyre trapped between 
their awesome bulk. lmm«liate inspection 
showed the heavy steel wheel crummed 
into a shapeless heap of metal. 




The Firestone crew removed the tyre 
from the broken rim. An undertone of 
unbelieving approval was heard from the 
crowd of curious gathered as the tyre, freed 
from the rim, sprang back into pericct 
shape—without a scratch, tear, gouge, rip, 
or apparent abrasion of any kind. 

Inunediately the tyre was put on a new 
wheel, re-inflated and placed on a test car 
which drove away. 



TRIPLE-STRENGTH CONSTRUCTION 

What makes Firestone tyres so strong? 
Firestone's exclusive Triple-Strength 
Construction! That’s our method of bonding 
the tread to the tyre, the way we reinforce 
the sidewalls and insulate every cord. 

When you're looking for the strong tyre—- 
remember Triple-Strength Construction 
and look at Firestone first. 



See ywtt Firestooe Dealer today. 
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y/O TSVETMfn'PROIMJPIXPORT is prepared to help all interested parties install major oil 
and oil-products pipelines complete with storage facilities and transfer stations; gas pipe-lines and 
water conduits spanning whole countries; and regulating pumping Stations, compressor plants; 
posts to service and inspect piping systems. 

V/O TSVETMETPROMEXPORT supplies complete sets of equipment and gives its foreign 
customers co-operation in their installation, adjustment and starting. 

V/p TSVEITVIETPROMEXPORT undertakes to help collect preliminary Jatz for such pro¬ 
jects; carrq out appropriate surveying and research; do 
the actual designing of said facilities. 

Expertise is also available: teams of exports are sent to con.struction sites to superintend the 

work. 

Besides, V/O TSVETMETRPOMEXPORT undertakes to train local personnel either in the 
customer country or in the USSR. 

Particulars may be furnished on request. 


Please contact for details to 


[IS 


TSVETMETPROMEXPORT 


Ovchinnikovskaya Naberezhnaya 

18/1, Moscow ZH-324. USSR 

Cable address: 1SVETMETPROMEXPORT, Moscow 

Telex : 158 

or to the owce of 

The Counsellor For Economic Affairs, 

Of The USSR Embassy in India, 

Nayaya Marg, Chanakvapuri, 

New Delhi. Tel; 77004 
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it will be unreal to think of such a dialo- carried on the details of constitutional 

gue on the revision of the constitution. revision. Economic development now 

Such a dialogue is bound to accentuate depends on many external factors which 

divisions, whereas continuing unity is have to be controlled by the centre. It 

called for; and (ii) the take-off state in will be wise to allow time for such de- 

economic development must be reached velopment before internal differences 

before a meaningful dialogue can be can be meaningfully discussed. 


Silver Regaining its Lustre 

S. P- CHOPRA 

The world production of silver rose nylon, transistors and watches, 

by 24 per cent between 1950 and 1969 ~ . 

while its consumption more than however turned in June last 

doubled during thisperiod (scetables I year The volume of silver smuggled out 

and II). The use of the white metal for f this country dropped significantly m 

purposes of coinage is on the decline middle of last year pnmanly for 

but it is its industrial consumption reasons. First, the Silver Control 

which has been on the increase. The Order of the Government of India had 

largest consumers of this metal are the ^ resyaining influence on exports. 

USA, West Germany, Japan, Italy and ''^^5 more important, 

the UK. The sharp progress in the de- fall in the price of silver in the mar- 
velopment of such sophisticated in- abroad made it Iws profitable to 

du^tries as photography and electronics export the white metal. The price of 

in these countries has given a stimulus silver m New York in June last year 

to the demand for this metal, though touched the lowest level in rwent years 

other uses such as the manufacture of ounce which at the 

jewellery and electroplated ware have official rate of exchange of the rupee 
not diminished. The increase in demand equivalent to Rs 408 per kg. while 

for the white metal was, by and large, the corresp^ding price m Bombay was 

satisfied by secondary sources such as about Rs 500 per kg. E>^n at the un- 

the melting of coins and the liquidations official rate of exchange of Rs 12 a dollar, 

of stocks. Our country has also made a the margin of profit was not large cn- 

a contribution to the world supply of to induce the operators in the 

this metal even though its export from ^hite metal to continue this illegal 
this country is banned. business. 

For the past few months, the price of 
Smuggling from India silver in foreign markets has been steady 

around 180-185 cents an ounce. For 

Reviewing the supply position of sil- instance, the price of ready silver in 

ver in the international markets last New York was a shade higher than 

year, Mr Francis H. Wemple, Vice- 180 cents an ounce at the end of the 

President and Treasurer of Handy & last year and at present it is being 

Harman, referred to *'the large but un- quoted at not more than 185 cents an 

determinable amount of silver in the ounce. According to experts, this stabi- 

hands of the people in India, which has lity in silver prices is due to the liquida- 

been a significant source over the past two tion of stocks in private hands and the 

years'*.^ It implies that despite the ban reduced fluctuations in the foreign ex¬ 
on the export of silver from this country, change markets of the world. But will 

sizable quantities of the white metal silver prices stay at this level? 

have been smuggled out. Unofficial 
estimates put the total volume of un- Demand to Increase 
authorised exports of silver from 1967 

to 1969 at 70 million ounces* which at There are, however indications that 
the current price of 185 cents an ounce the demand for the white metal in 

would be worth SI29.5 million. It foreign markets is likely to be more 

is hard to pronounce a judginent on than supply in the coming months and 

this estimate; all that can be inferred the price of silver cannot but rise. The 

from news appearing in the foreign futures market in London is already 

press is that large quantities of silver Quoting prices of silver for six months 

moved out of this country in the past aclivery at five per cent premium; the 

three years which without doubt intensi- premium for 12 months delivery is more 

fied the activities of the unauthorised than 10 per cent. In other words, the 

operators who surreptitiously imported, expected rise in the price of silver in 

silver, such contraband goods as gold, the markets abroad is once again likely 

^Engineertng and Mining Jounlal Publication) March 1970. 

PUmcM Expnu (Bombay) September 12, 1970 Exporting silver by Shantila) Sonawala. 


to make exports of silver from this 
country remunerative even at the offi¬ 
cial rate of exchange of the rupee. At 
the free market value of the rupee, the 
export of silver docs have an encouraging 
margin for the exporter. As stated 
above, currently the price of silver in 
foreign markets is 185 cents an ounce 
which is equivalent to Rs 490 per kg. 
at the official rate of exchange of the 
rupee. In Bombay, the price of silver 
has been fluctuating around Rs 500 
per kg for some time. Because the rupee 
is being quoted at about Rs 12 a dollar 
in the free markets, the illegal export of 
silver is once again threatening to grow 
especially after the rainy season. 

Will the Government of India sit 
back and helplessly watch unauthorised 
exports of silver? It is widely known that 
when a large dilferential between do¬ 
mestic and international prices of sil¬ 
ver prevails, no government, however 
vigilant, can curb the activities of the 
unscrupulous elements. It is, therefore, 
argued that if and when the price of 
silver rises in the markets abroad, as 
it did in 1968 when the price of the 
white metal reached a new peak in New 
York at 256.50 cents per ounce, the 
government should authorise competent 
dealers to export silver and earn valua- 
able foreign exchange for the country. 
It is necessary that the traders who arc 
experienced in the handling of export 
operations are permitted to undertake 
its exports. The frequent fluctuations 
in the price of silver will make it diffi¬ 
cult for government agencies to handle 
it as this metal is not like iron ore 
whose long-term supply as well as 
prices can be negotiated with foreign 
[dealers. 



'^Demand a separate flag for the Salem plant." 
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Tablf T 

WORLD SILVER PRODUCTION (EXCLUDING COMMUNIST COUNTRIES) 

(In millions of ounces) 

Percentage 



1950 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1966 

1%7 

1968 

increase(4-) 
1969 or decrease 
(• ^) of 1969 
over 1968 

Mc\icv> 

49.1 

48.0 

44 5 

40 3 

42.0 

37.9 

41.6 

‘47.5 H 

1-14.2 

USA 

42 3 

36.5 

36.8 

.39.8 

43.7 

32.1 

32.7 

39.8 

[-21.7 

(\inada 

23.2 

28.0 

34.0 

.31.9 

33.4 

36.4 

45.4 

42.5 

- 6.4 

Pci u 

13.4 

22.9 

30.8 

36.5 

32.8 

25.9 

37.0 

37.0 


Boli\ 1 i 

6.6 

5.9 

4.9 

4.1 

5.1 

4.3 

5 0 

5.0 


Other South and Central American 
countries 

7.0 

6 2 

7.8 

10.1 

10.5 

10.2 

Il.O 

11.0 


Total Wesicrn Hemisphere 

141 6 

147.5 

158.8 

162.7 

167.5 

156.8 

172.7 

182.8 

4-^.8 

Outside llic Western Hemisphere 

57.0 

50.9 

49.0 

55.7 

58.5 

58.2 

6.3.0 

63.0 


World production e.xcluding comm¬ 
unist countries 

198.6 

198.4 

207.8 

218.4 

226.0 

215.0 

235 7 

245.8 

+4.3 

Source : The annual reviews of silver market by Handy 

and Ha 1 man 







Table II 

WORLD SILVER CONSliMPTION (EXCLUDING COMMUNIST COUNTRIES) 

(In millions of ounces) 


Percentage 
increase (-f-) 
or 

decrease (- ) 
of 1969 



1950 

1955 

I960 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

over 1968 

1. Industrial Uses : 











USA 

120.0 

100.0 

100.0 

137.0 

150 0 

145.0 

145.0 

147.0 

+ 1.4 

Canada 

5.2 

4.6 

4.3 

5.3 

5.x 

5.4 

5 2 

5.4 

+ 5.9 

Mexico 


2.5 

4.0 

4.7 

3.9 

5.0 

5.0 

4.3 

- 

-14.0 

United Kingdom 

12.4 

14.2 

16.5 

25.0 

25.0 

24.0 

23.0 

25.0 

- 

h 8.7 

France 

1.3 

15.7 

13.0 

14.0 

14.7 

14.7 

14.2 

17.4 

- 

r22.5 

West Germany 

7.6 

28.1 

40.2 

54.6 

48.2 

48.2 

45.0 

46.6 

- 

h 3.6 

Italy 




25.0 

30.0 

28.2 

22.0 

26.0 

- 

-18.2 

Japan 


6.3 

21.6 

25.0 

31.5 

31.3 

35.0 

39.7 

- 

-13.4 

India 


3.0 


16.0 

16.0 

15.0 

16.0 

16.0 


.. 

Other countries 

m.9 

18.4 

25.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

35.0 

+ 16.7 

Total 1 

157.4 

192.8 

224.6 

336.6 

355.1 

346.8 

340.3 

362.4 


+6,5 

IT. Coinaeac : 











USA (a) 

24.6 

8.2 

46.0 

320.3 

53.6 

43.8 

36.8 

19.4 

—47.3 

Canada 

3.4 

2.6 

7.5 

20.4 

15.5 

8.8 

7.4 



.. 

France 



12.2 

7.2 

8.7 

9.6 

2.9 

0.6 

— 

-79.3 

Italy 



7.1 

2.9 

4.6 

0.7 

0.5 

,, 


, , 

Japan 



4.6 

5.8 

9.0 

., 


0.7 


, , 

Other countries 

16.1 

41*8 

26.5 

24.5 

39.0 

36.0 

36.0 

23.0 


-36.1 

Total 11 

44.1 

52.6 

103.9 

381.1 

130.4 

98.9 

83.6 

43.7 

-47.7 

III. Total world consumption of silver 









4» 


excluding communist countries 











(l+H) 

201.5 

245.4 

328.5 

717.7 

485.5 

445.7 

423.9 

406.1 

—4,2 


(a) Supplies of silver l\>r coinage in the USA are obtained entirely from Treasury stocks and have never been part of market 
demand. 

"‘Exclusive of US consumption of silver for coinage purposes (19.4 million ounces) which were entirely met from Treasury 
stocks 

Source: Ti e annual reviews of silver market by Handy and Harman. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

Streamlining The Swiss Watch 
Industry 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

LONDON: 

Tub watch industry is important in 
Switzerland’s economy. As an export 
earner, it helps substantially to reduce 
the structural deficit in Switzerland’s 
trade balance. Thus, for example, in 
1968 the exports of the watch industry 
ranked third, constituting 13.4 percent 
of total exports, behind industrial equip¬ 
ment, chemicals, and pharmaceuticals 
in the list of top ranking exports. The 
watch industry’s contribution to exports 
and to foreign exchange earnings is 
enhanced by the fact that the value- 
added element in it is extremely im¬ 
portant, because relatively few im¬ 
ported materials (such as steel, alloys 
or other precious melAls) are usetl in 
making a watch. More important than 
basic materials are the experience, 
tradition and skill of Swiss watch¬ 
makers, who thus provide this intricate 
piece of delicate machinery with its 
high value-added element. Thus in 
terras of cost, a small amount of im¬ 
ported goods is transformed from a few 
grammes of metal into a jewel of pre¬ 
cision and high technique. The long¬ 
standing repute of the Swiss watch 
industry also helps the economy in other 
ways, c.g., as a typical symbol of quality 
and reliability, Swiss watches are out¬ 
standing advertisements for other Swiss 
products. Swiss industry is often at a 
disadvantage because it lacks low-cost 
natural resources, when competing 
against the products of other countries. 
The reputation of the Swiss watch does 
therefore help to publicise the quality 
of Swiss products and constitutes a 
powerful sales argument. 

Swiss Primacy Endangered 

The emergence of new competitors 
such as the USA, Russia and Japan, 
the necessity for expensive research in 
order to remain in the vanguard of 
technical progress and innovation, the 
decreasing profit margins resulting 
from keen competition from mass pro¬ 
duced goods, and unified series and 
standard brands, have recently en¬ 
dangered the primacy of the Swiss 
watch industry, while tariff barriers and 


the legitimate desire of developing 
countries to launch their own watch 
industries (as in India) have added to 
Switzerland’s headaches. 

The era of industrial giants has now 
caught up with the Swiss watch in¬ 
dustry, in which family enterprises, 
skilled manual labour, 'Small-scale pro¬ 
duction and proud individuality have 
liitherto rcign^ supreme. The amalga¬ 
mation of innumerable small manufac¬ 
turers into a few huge groups is now felt 
to be a necessary evil if the Swiss in¬ 
dustry is to compete in the changing 
conditions of the world market. 

Structure of Swiss Watch Industry 

Here, therefore, is a brief analysis 
of the present structure of the Swiss 
watch industry, which aims to give a 
picture of the problems that it is up 
against if it is to achieve concentration. 

The industry is divided Jnto a wide 
array of independent manufaclurers. 
Verticle integration is the exception 
rather than the rule. It is, therefore, 
entirely diTerent, for example, to the 
Russian watch industry, which is one 
huge state-owned combine producing a 
limited range of mass produced models 
and concentrating mainly on the cheap 
end of the scale. Similarly, in the US 
and Japanese watch industries, produc¬ 
tion capacity is concentrated in a few 
giants, such US Time (Timex) and 
Bulova in the United States and SEIKO 
and Citizen in Japan. 

By contrast, at the end of 1%8 there 
were in Switzerland no fewer than 
some 550 companies, of which 500 were 
assembly factories using parts produced 
by a relatively limited number of specia¬ 
lised firms. The remaining 50 firms were 
watch manufacturing companies which, 
in addition to assembling parts, manu¬ 
factured some of the components them¬ 
selves. 

Although a large number of firms 
are engaged in the final production of 
watches, in the initial sUige spare parts 
and components are mostly manufac¬ 
tured by four firms; Ebauches SA, 
Fabrique d’Assortiments Reunies SA, 
Fabriques de Balanciers Reunies SA, 
and Groupement des Fabriquants 


Suisses de Spiraux. Each of these firms, 
which specialises in a particular field 
of components, is in turn controlled by 
the wSociete Generale del’ Horlogcrie 
Suisse SA (ASUAG), whose sharehol¬ 
ders include a variety of watch manu¬ 
facturing firms and organisations, banks 
and the Swiss Federal Government. 

Also of outstanding importance is 
the role played by industrial and pro¬ 
fessional organisations such as the 
Federation Suisse des Associations de 
Fabrication d’Indu.striels del a Montre 
Roskopf and the Union des Associa¬ 
tions de Fabriquants dc Parties Dc- 
tachees Horlogcrcs (UBAH). Research 
is conducted by industrial organistions 
such as the Laboratoirc Suisse dc Rc- 
cherches Horlogercs (LSRH) and the 
Centre Electroniquc Horlogcr (CEH), 
while the Centre dc Documentation 
Scientifique ct Technique del* Industrie 
Horlogerc Suisse (CENTRE-DCX:) 
coordinates technical information for 
the industry Research in allied ficld.s 
such as semi-conductors, integrated 
circuits and lasers is conducted by joint- 
effort laboraiorie.s such as FASEC SA 
and LASAG SA. 


The Table I shows that although Swit¬ 
zerland still leads in world production 
and exports, other countries arc catch¬ 
ing up, especially in export'., which take 
no less than 97 per cent of Swiss pro¬ 
duction because of the small size of 
Switzerland's national market. Japan’s 
share of total exports, as in so many 
other fields, is growing rapidly and could 
perhaps sooner rather than later threa¬ 
ten Switzerland's present dominance. 
Whereas, for example, 99 per cent of 
imported watches on the US market in 
1950 came from Switzerland, in 1966 
Switzerland’s share had fallen to 71 
per cent. The formation of an inte¬ 
grated European market has, despite a 
tariff agreement between the EEC and 
Switzerland, created difficulties for 
Swiss exporters. Swiss watch makers are 
fully alive to the need for urgent mea¬ 
sures to streamline their industry if they 
arc to retain their supremacy. 

n 

MERGERS IN THE SWISS WATCH 
INDUSTRY 

Swiss manufacturers have to com¬ 
pete with foreign firms vastly bigger than 
they are. They realise that the future 
belongs to big enterprises, which can 
pool their funds, production and mar¬ 
keting facilities, and their skilled la¬ 
bour, streamline their advertising and 
promotion expenses, and buHd up 
management teams in order to establish 
lon^-term planning goals. The greater 
availability of funds which goes with 
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size also allows ni >re resources lo be 
devoted to basic and applied research, 
which al prcseni strains the Imiiied re¬ 
serves of small individual units. Not 
least, amalgamalions and mergers wi¬ 
den the range of linancing possibilities 
because they facilitate recourse to the 
capital market. Self-tinancing and fami¬ 
ly resources no longer siifiicc lo enable 
individual firms to raise enough funds 
for invcstmeni. Recourse to the capital 
market also broadens the chances of 
firms by enabling them quickly to ex¬ 
pand production and marketing facili¬ 
ties, stocks etc., to meet a market boom. 

From 1962 to 1967 the share of ex¬ 
ports of “ancrc” watches by manu¬ 
facturers who export more than Sfr 
10 million rose from 42.5 to 63 per cent 
Companies which exported watches for 
totals ranging between Sfr 5 and 9.99 
million saw their share of exports fall 
from 19.2 to 12.5 [?cr cent, and the 
share of small exporters (less than Sfr 
5 million) fell from 38.3 to 24.4 per 
cent. Companies belonging to the group 
of big enterprises rose in number from 
25 to 43 and boosted their exports from 
Sfr 462 million in 1962 to Sfr 985 million 
in 1967, a rise of 113 per cent, whereas 
the smaller groups recorded decreases 
of seven and nine per cent respectively. 

Although comparatively still in its 
infancy, the movement towards mergers 
among Swis.s watch manufacturers has 
slowly gathered pace. As shown above, 
in the initial stages of production the 
trend towards mergers is strong and the 
various firms, members of the ASUAG 
group, supply over three quarters of 
total needs of components. Watch 
jew'el companies arc also undergoing a 
wave of concentration rendered impera¬ 
tive by the threat of foreign competi¬ 
tion, mainly Italian, and by the dis¬ 
covery of new production methods such 
as the use of laser equipment. Thus, 
at the end of 1968, a new holding com¬ 
pany (Pierres Holding SA) was set up, 
which covers 60 per cent of Swiss watch 
jewel production. 

EcoDomicaUy Inefficient 

The situation is, however, different 
in the final stages of production, in 
which manufacturing is still scattered 
among too many small and economically 
inefficient enterprises. The biggest 
Swiss watch company - - the Societe 
Suisse deb Industrie Horlogerc (SSIHT 
Omega-Tissot) — had in 1967 a turn¬ 
over S70 million, whereas foreign 
competitors such as Timex reached S2()0 
mdiion, Bullova Sl40 million, and 
SRIKO of Japi\n $174 million. 

The need lo reorgani.se the industry 
into bigger groups has accelerated mer¬ 
gers since 1%8. New horizontal mer¬ 
gers have been effected and new groups 
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have been established around highly re¬ 
puted companies (for example Movado- 
Zenith-Mondia). A major role in mer¬ 
gers has been played by a new financial 
company set up expressly to promote 
amalgamation : Chronos Holding SA. 
Tliis new' company has acquired 1(X) 
per cent of Synchron, 20 per cent of 
Saphir and convertible bonds of Garde- 
Temps SA. A few vcrliclc mergers have 
also taken place, such as that in 1968 
between Waltham Watch Co. and 
ISFCA, and lately the takeover by Gira¬ 
rd- Perregaux SA of Consul and of 
Jean R. Graef Inc. This type of merger, 
relatively new in the watch industry, 
has sought to widen the marketing net 
of watch makers by enabling them to 
control the policy of their distributors. 

The ASUAG holding company an¬ 
nounced at its last shareholders meeting 
in November, 1969, that it would pro¬ 
mote concentration and vertical mer¬ 
gers by acquiring watch assembling 
companies and thus diversifying away 
from the field of components. To carry 
out this decision to effect a radical 
change in policy, a major regrouping of 
of watch making firms was announced 
in January, 1970: a new firm lo be 
known as Holding Longines SA is to 
be established combining the merged 
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assets of the Longines-Record Watch 
Co. and of the Rotary Watch Co, The 
new international group, with a 
turnover of Sfr 100 million and a pro¬ 
duction of over one million watches, 
should be able to compete against the 
other giants and devote a higher share 
of re.sourccs to research. 

The decision of Ebauches SA, the 
main producer of components (60 per 
cent of the capital of which is — cont¬ 
rolled by ASUAG), to subscribe 30 
per cent of the capital of the new com¬ 
pany will allow the latter to share re¬ 
search facilities, especially in electronic 
and quartz wrist watches. Later on, 
other firms are expected to join ♦the 
group, allowing Ebauches SA and 
ASUAG to diversify away from then 
traditional fields. 

Finally, the ncces.sity to obtain suffi¬ 
cient funds to finance investments and 
research has led a number of companies 
to broaden their capital by resorting 
to public subscription cf their shares. 
Garde-Temps and Zenith have done this, 
while Girard Perregaux went a step fur¬ 
ther since, after issuing 500 bearer shares 
in October, 1969, it obtained official 
quotations on the stock exchanges of 
Geneva, Basle and Neuchalel. The 


Table 

WORLD PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF WATCHES 


Country 


Production 


Exports 


1967 1968 1967 1968 


In thousands of units 


Federal Republic of Germany 

6.880 

8,600 

4,229 

3,800 

German Democratic Republic 

2,468 

2,500 

1.725 

1,800 

China (mainland) 

1,500 

1,500 

n.a. 

n a. 

USA 

16,600 

17,110 

150 

150 

France 

9,000 

9,000 

3.486 

3,800 

United Kingdom 

2,787 

3,200 

780 

1,200 

Italy 

2,200 

2,200 

416 

430 

Japan 

16,388 

17,500 

6,437 

7,262 

USSR 

17,000 

20,000 

7,378 

8,000 

Others 

1,600 

1,600 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Total without Switzerland 

76,423 

83,210 

24,601 

26,442 

Switzerland 

65,169 

68,682 

63,213 

66,621 

Total 

141,592 

151,892 

87,814 

93,063 


Source : “La Suisse Horlogerc” No. 27/July 3, 1969. 
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millions of Swiss francs 


Company 

• 

Registered Office 

Year of 

forma¬ 

tion. 

Main brand names 

Turnover Capital 

Stock 

Exchange 

value 

Manufactarers 







SSIH (Societe suisse pour 

Geneva 

1930 

Omega 

300 

10 

66.5 

rindustrie horlogera (SA) 



Tissot 




Movado-2^nith-Mondia 

Pcseux 

1969 

Movado 




holding horloger SA 



Zenith 

Mondia 

n.a. 

24 

28.8 

Saphir (Societe anonymc 

Geneva 

1969 

Jaeger-LeCoultre 

n.a. 

4.2 

. , 

de participations horologeres 
ct industriellcs reunies) 



Favre Leuba 




MSR (Manifactures d’horlo- 

Bienne 

1961 

Vulcain 

n.a. 

4.5 


gerie suisses (reunies SA) 



Revue 




Assemblers 







Societe des 

Ncuchatcl 

1968 

Avia 

50 

17.5 

28.0 

Garde-Temps SA 



Helvetia 

Silvana 

y it 






Solvil 







Titus 




Synchron SA 

Ncuchatel 

1968 

Cyraa 

20 

2.4 

, . 

Fabriqucs d’horlogcric reunies 



Ernest Borel 

V 



Ermano Hoding AG 

Bienne 

1962 

Cortebert 

Ermano 

' 4VV1*'. 

3.3 

•• 


Vertical Mergers 

ISECA SA 

La Chaux-de-Fonds 

1968 

Watlhara 


82 

0.1 

,. 

Girard-Perregaux SA 

La Chaux-dc-Fonds 

1969 

Girard-Perregaux 

Consul 


23 

3.2 

14.4 

Financial Holdings 

Chronos Holding SA.. 

Bienne 

1966 

•• 



21.2 

23.3 


Source : FH-Information No. 10/11 1969. With acknowledgements to the Swiss Bank Corporations Business News Survey. 
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shares of Garde Temps and Chronos 
Holding arc also actively traded on the 
over-the-counter market in Zurich. 

Cooclosions 

The increased competitirin and huge 
need for funds have made amalgamation 
imperative among Switzerland’s watch 
manufacturers. Tlic changing markets 
of the 1970s will intensify the need for 
concerted action. Financial merging is, 
however, only the first step, after which 
merging companies must go on to ra¬ 
tionalise if they are to secure maximum 
advantages from concentration. The 


The year that has passed since wc 
last met has been a pivotal one, it 
marked the beginning of the second 
quarter-century of the Bank’s existence, 
and prefaced the opening of the Second 
Development Decade. In our meeting 
twelve months ago I sketched out our 
plans for maintaining the momentum 
of the Bank Group’s accelerated activity, 
stressed the need for fashioning a more 
comprehensive strategy for develop¬ 
ment, and welcomed the publication of 
the Pearson Commission Report. 

Today, I would like to 

^Report to you on the Bank Group’s 
operation in the fiscal year 1970. 

♦Review progress toward meeting the 
projected goals of our live-year Pro¬ 
gramme. 

♦Discuss the responses to the key re¬ 
commendations of the Pearson Com¬ 
mission. 

♦And comment upon the objectives 
of development in the seventies. 

Operations in 1970 

Let me begin by touching upon our 
operations during the past fiscal year 
(FY). For that period, new loans, cre¬ 
dits, and investments totalled $2.3 bil¬ 
lion. This compares with $1.88 billion 
in 1969 and $1.0 billion in 1968. 

The Bank’s cash and liquid security 
balances continued to rise and on June 
30 of this year totalled S2.1 billion, up 
$250 million from June 30, 1969 and 
$700 million from June 30, 1968. As I 
indicated to you at our last meeting, 
wc believe that our plans for expanded 
operations ^ particularly at a time of 
uncerlainty in the world’s capital mar¬ 
kets ought to be backed by a high 
level of liquidity. This provides greater 
flexibility in our financing, and enables 
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Swiss hope that by adapting to chang¬ 
ing world conditions, their watch in- 
dustr>' will be able not merely to hold 
its own with foreign competition but to 
retain its long-standing leadership in a 
market which is its third biggest export 
earner. 

Sources and Acknowledgements 

The foregoing summarises a report 
in the latest issue the Swiss Bank 
Corporation’s Business News Survey, 
but the Bank is responsible neither for 
the emphasis of my summary nor for 
my comments, based on a variety of 
sources. 


This is the text of the address by Mr 
Robert S. McNamara, President of the 
World Bank Group, to the Board of 
Governors on the occasion of the Group’s 
annual meeting held in Copenhagen 
on September 21. 


us to ride out market fluctuations over 
which we have no control. We propose 
to continue that policy. 

The Bank’s administrative expenses 
are, of course, rising as operations ex¬ 
pand and as price inflation continues. 
But despite increases in operating costs, 
profits in FY 1970 amounted to $213 
million: the highest in the Bank’s history, 
and up 25 per cent over 1969. Approxi¬ 
mately one-half of the net income is to 
be retained in the Bank to support 
future concessionary lending and $100 
million is recommended for transfer to 
the International Development Associa¬ 
tion. 

The Five-Year Programme 

The Bank Group’s performance in 
1970 was that of a vigorous and grow¬ 
ing organization. But as I stressed last 
year, 1 believe the organization should 
shape its strategy to a longer time frame 
than year-to-year planning can provide. 
For that purpose, we have developed a 
Five-Year Programme and in measur¬ 
ing any given year’s performance, we 
should look to the larger framework of 
that Plan to assess our progress. 

One objective is to double the Bank 
Group's operations in the five-year 
period 1969-73, as compared with 
the period 1964-1968. Should we suc- 
ced, it will mean that we will have ap¬ 
proved loans, credits, and investments 
during these five years that aggregate 
$12 billion for high-priority develop¬ 
ment projects — projects whose 
total cost will approximate $30 billion. 

We have now completed the first two 
ycasr of that Five-Year Programme, 
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and I can report to you that we are on 
schedule, and that I remain confident 
that we can reach our goals, formidable 
as they are. 

They are formidable not merely, or 
even mainly, because of their quantita¬ 
tive magnitude, but because of their 
qualitative character. The Bank Group 
over the past two years has not simply 
been trying to do “more” — but to do 
more of what will be^t contribute to the 
optimal development of the developing 
nations. 

Significant Shifts 

Over the past 24 months we have 
made specific and significant shifts in 
that direction : * 

♦We have intensified our efforts in the 
agricultural sector — to guarantee more 
food for expanding populations, to pro¬ 
mote agricultural exports, and to pro¬ 
vide a necessary stimulant to industrial 
growth. Our agricultural projects in 
1969 and 1970 alone totalled half as 
many as in the entire previous history of 
the Bank. 

♦We have su*bstantially increased our 
financing of education projects — pro¬ 
jects designed to reduce the drag of func¬ 
tional illiteracy on development. Lend¬ 
ing for education in these past two years 
was more than the total of all prior 
years put together. 

*We have broadened out geographi¬ 
cal scope considerably so that we could 
be of service to more developing count¬ 
ries and in particular to more small and 
very poor countries. In each of the years 
1969 and 1970 we lent to a total of 60 
countries, 75 per cent more countries in 
each year than in the average year 1964- 
1968. Further, in the same two-year 
period, wc have served 14 countries 
(including such very poor countries as 
Indonesia, Rwanda, Chad, Dahomey, 
Democratic Republic of the Congo, 
and Nepal) which had received no 
loans or credits in the previous five 
years. 

♦Wc have begun work in the field of 
population planning — admittedly 
more modestly than the urgency of the 
problem demands — at the specific re¬ 
quest of countries such as India, In¬ 
donesia, Jamaica, and Tunisia. 

♦We have made a start at broadening 
the concept of development be¬ 
yond the simple limits of economic 
growth. The emerging nations need, 
and are determined to achieve, greater 
economic advance. But as I will state 
more fully later, wc believe econonuc 
progress remains precarious and sterile 
without corresponding social improve¬ 
ment. Fully human development dc- 
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mands attention to both. We intend 
in the Bank, to give attention to both. 

We have initiated a new and expan¬ 
ded programme of Country Economic 
Missions in order better to assist the 
developing nations in their formula¬ 
tion of overall development strategies, 
and at the shme time to provide a foun¬ 
dation for the donor nations and inter¬ 
national agencies to channel their tech¬ 
nical and ftnancial assistance in as pro¬ 
ductive a manner as possible. Practical 
planning in the development field calls 
for current and comprehensive socio¬ 
economic data. The World Bank 
Group will gather, correlate, and make 
available this information to the appro¬ 
priate authorities. As this programme 
gains momentum wc wills chedule regu¬ 
lar annual reports on the 30 largest of 
our developing member countries — we 
recently issued the first in this new scries 
-- and biennial or triennial reports on 
another 60 countries. 

Pearson Commission Report 

T want to turn now to the attention 
given to the recommendations of the 
Pearson Commission. As you know, the 
Commission’s work was financed by 
the Bank, but wilfh the stringent safe¬ 
guard that it should be completely in¬ 
dependent in its investigations, and that 
its conclusions should represent the 
candid consensus of the Commissioners 
themselves, speaking their minds frank¬ 
ly. The Report was addressed not to 
the Bank itself, but to the world at large, 
and its purpose was to take a fresh and 
impartial look at every significant factor 
in the global development scene. 

At our last annual meeting, which 
coincided with the publication of the 
Report, 1 indicated that we in the Bank 
would undertake a thorough analysis 
of each of the Commission’s recommen¬ 
dations that touched upon our own 
activities. There were 33 such recommen¬ 
dations. After giving the most 
careful consideration to these proposals, 

I have so far submitted to the Execu¬ 
tive Directors detailed memoranda on 
31 of them for discussion and review. 
In the great majority of instances, I ex¬ 
pressed agreement with the Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations. 


The Commission, for example, re¬ 
commended that the policies of the 
International Finance Corporation 
should be reoriented to give greater 
emphasis to the development implica¬ 
tions of its investments, and should not 
simply stress their profitability. I fully 
agreed with that viewpoint, and, after 
icview by the Executive Directors, the 
IFC issued in January a new Statement 
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of Policies which reflects the recommen¬ 
ded shift in emphasis. 

The Commission was concerned, as 
well, over the danger of the excessive 
use of export credits -- a practice that 
has led a number of countries to assume 
external debt of unmanageable propor¬ 
tions. To guard against this hazard 
the Commission recommended that 
the Organization for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development and the 
Bank develop what it termed “a strong 
early warning system” which can help 
developing countries avert sudden debt 
crises. Wc agree that there is a role here 
for the Bank: we are working, therefore, 
with the OECD to improve the scope 
and quality of information on external 
debt and with the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund to identify debt problems and 
help developing countries work out 
solutions. 

Another recommendation dealt with 
the issue of establishing new multila¬ 
teral grouping which could provide 
for annual reviews of the development 
performance of recipients and help to 
assure the external aid is closely linked 
to their economic objectives. I concur, 
and with the approval of the govern¬ 
ments concerned, we arc currently 
organzing new groups for the Republic 
of the Congo, Ethiopia, and the Philip¬ 
pines, and reactivating the groups for 
Thailand and Nigeria. 

The Commission felt that the Bank 
should participate in discussions of 
debt-servicing problems, with a view to 
searching out new solutions to that 
increasingly complicated question. We 
agree and have initiated a scries of stu¬ 
dies of the debt-servicing difficulties 
facing a number of our member na¬ 
tions. The external public debt of de¬ 
veloping countries has increased five¬ 
fold since the mid-1950s, and debt-ser¬ 
vice payments have grown at a rate of 
17 per cent annually while foreign ex¬ 
change receipts from exports have risen 
only six per cent year. Obviously such 
trends cannot be allowed to continue 
indefinitely. 

Need for Research 

The Commissioners, in another pro¬ 
posal, suggested that international cen¬ 
tres should be established within deve¬ 
loping countries for essential scientific 
and technological research that could be 
practically applied to urgent problems. 
The case of agriculture is particularly 
important, since the work on new wheat 
and rice strains, for use on irrigated 
land, has dramatically demonstrated 
what can be achieved. But as encourag¬ 
ing as these discoveries have been, it is 
clear that a food crisis in the 1980s and 
90s is unlikely to be avoided unless addi¬ 
tional research is devoted now — in the 
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70s — to the improvement of rain-fed 
cultivation of rice and wheat, as well as 
to other essential food resources such 
as sorghum, maize, oilseeds, grain legu¬ 
mes, and livestock. 

What wc require is not simply incre¬ 
mental improvements in agriculture, but 
whole new technologies adaptable to 
the conditions of the developing count¬ 
ries. The Bank is seeking to find ways 
in which it can assist in stimulating and 
supporting such a programme. 

Identical Criteria 

Among the very few recommenda¬ 
tions of the Commission with which I 
disagreed, there is one on which I should 
comment. This was the suggestion that 
the International Development Associa¬ 
tion may require reorganization. By 
implication, the Commission appeared 
to be saying the Bank would operate as 
a bank and not as a development agency, 
and therefore IDA should be set up 
independently to go its separate way. 

Such a conclusion appears to reflect 
the view that because the Bank obtains 
its funds by borrowing in the world’s 
capital markets whereas IDA is financed 
by appropriations from governments, 
the two will of necessity follow different 
lending policies. But this is not the 
case. Subject only to creditworthiness 
considerations, I believe the two orga¬ 
nizations should lend on the basis of 
identical criteria. The source of the 
funds to be lent is irrelevant to the econo¬ 
mic case for their investment. What 
contributes most to the development of 
the borro ving country should be the 
decisive factor in both Bank and IDA 
operations, 

If the Bank were in fact subordinating 
the development interest of its borrowers 
to other considerations, the proper solu¬ 
tion, in my opinion, would be to change 
the Bank’s policies not to reorganize 
IDA. Any policy which can be justified 
for IDA as consistent with its develop¬ 
ment function can. I believe, be equally 
justified for the Bank, and the Bank 
should adopt it. 

There is cKcasional criticism of both 
our Bank loans and IDA credits because 
of the stringent conditions on which 
they are negotiated. But those very con¬ 
ditions are specifically designed to assist 
the borrowing country. Their purpose 
is to insure that the Bank Group’s re¬ 
sources are used for the optimum de¬ 
velopment of our borrowers. Economic 
losses and financial waste are, after all, 
of 110 benefit to any country’s develop¬ 
ment. Our standards of prudence and 
performance should be just as strict for 
IDA credits as they are for Bank loans. 
Indeed, it is the poorest countries, those 
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who benefit most from IDA, who can 
least afford losses or waste. 

As I have noted, the Pearson Coni- 
mission Report was addressed not speci¬ 
fically to the Bank, but to the world at 
large. And it is clear that three of its 
most far-reaching recommendations 
dealt with : 

"'Establishing and meeting a realistic 
target for the flow of external assis¬ 
tance to the developing countries. 

"“The design of belter criteria and the 
creation of new machinery to measure 
and assess the performance of both 
donor and recipient nations in the de¬ 
velopment field. 

*And the urgent need to find accep¬ 
table and effective measures to reduce 
excessive rates of population growth 
in those countries where the promise of a 
better future is being swept away by a 
tidal wave of unwanted births. 

The first of these recommendations 
— the formulation and achievement of 
a realistic target of development assis¬ 
tance— is making encouraging progre.ss. 
Action by the development commu¬ 
nity on the other two issues is far from 
satisfactory. 

Let me discuss for a moment the first. 

Not only is the Pearson Commission’s 
proposal on this matter one of its most 
important recommendations for the 
1970s. but the whole background of the 
question is worth recalling. 

Aid Target 

In I960 the UN General Assembly 
adopted a resolution to the effect that 
"‘the flow of international assistance and 
capital should be increased substantially 
so as to reach as soon as possible appro¬ 
ximately one per cent of the combined 
national incomes of the economically 
advanced countries." This concept was 
elaborated by the United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Trade and Development m 
1964, and was endorsed as well by the 
Development Assistance Committee 
of the Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development. At the 
second meeting of UNCTAD in 1968 
the target was reformulated to call for 
one per cent of Gross National Product, 
and was adopted again by resolution. 

As the Pearson Commission points 
out, the irony is that although the 
one per cent target was in fact exceeded 
during the live years prior to its formal 
adoption by the DAC in 1964, it has 
not been fully met in any year since. 

What IS perhaps not fully understood 
by the public is that the target of 
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one pjr cent of GNP has not, in 
the strict sense, been an aid target 
at all. In practice, it has described 
the total flow of financial resources 
from the richer nations to the 
poorer nations, and has not distinguish¬ 
ed between conventional commercial 
transactions, and concessional, develop- 
mcnt-orientcjl aid as such. Commercial 
transactions can contribute to the de¬ 
velopment process. But private capital 
flows are simply not available on the 
terms required for many of the priority 
projects - - schools, for example, or 
roads, or irrigation — which the deve¬ 
loping countries need so badly. The 
Commission concluded, therefore, that 
the flow of official development aid was 
indispensable. And yet in relation to 
GNP in the developed world, official 
development aid fell by a third during 
the 1960s. 

1o the Seventies 

It was for these reasons that the Com¬ 
mission strongly recommended that a 
separate target be established for official 
development assistance — a target 
equivalent to 0.7 per cent of GNP — 
and urged that this target be reached by 
approximately the middle of the decade, 
but in no case later than 1980. 

This is a target calling for a very sub¬ 
stantial effort. Since the total ofiSicial 
development aid of the member govern- 
mcnls of DAC amounted in 1969 to 
0.36 per cent of their combined GNPs, 
the Commission was in effect recom¬ 
mending that government aid, in rela¬ 
tion to GNP, be doubled in the seven¬ 
ties. 

What has been the response to this 
recommendation? 

To the surprise, perhaps, of the sce¬ 
ptics, it has on the whole been very 
positive. With but a single exception, 
no member government of DAC has 
rejected the target, and several ~ in¬ 
cluding Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Norway and Sweden — have fully 
accepted it. Canada and the United 
Kingdom have agreed in principle on 
the size of the commitment, but have 
not set a firm date for its achievement, 
France is already meeting the target, 
and both the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many and Japan have stated they will 
move toward it. 

Among the first consequences of the 
decisions of governments to increase 
their official development aid, and 
rdlecting their concern over the growing 
burden of debt, was their agreement to 
support a Third Replenishment of IDA, 
for the years 1972, 1973, and 1974 at a 
rate of S800 million per year, as com¬ 
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pared to $400 million per year in the 
previous period. 

Though it is true that the United 
States has noted that it cannot commit 
itself to specific quantitative aid tar* 
gets, the US Administration provided 
strong support to the substantial in¬ 
crease in the replenishment of IDA and 
has stated it intends to propose expand¬ 
ing the flow of US aid from the present 
low levels. 

In 1949, at the beginning of the 
Marshall Plan, American economic aid 
amounted to 2.79 per cent of GNP and 
11.5 per cent of its federal budget. In* 
1970, the AID programme constitute 
less than 0.3 per cent of GNP, and less 
than one per cent of the budget. The 
United States now ranks eleventh, 
among the 16 DAC members, in the 
proportion of GNP devoted to aid. 

No one can question that American 
domestic problems — particularly in 
the social and economic fields — re¬ 
quire increased attention and financial 
support. But it is wholly unrealistic to 
suppose that this can only be achieved 
by cutting off aid to desperately poor na¬ 
tions abroad. Economists have pointed 
out that in the next 10 years the US 
will increase its income by 50 per cent 
and that the GNP in 1979, at constant 
prices, will be $500 billion greater than 
in 1969. It would appear that country 
is wealthy enough to support a just and 
reasonable foreign aid programme, and 
at the same time deal effectively with 
domestic needs. And to me it is in¬ 
conceivable that the American people 
will accept for long a situation in which 
they—forming six per cent of the world’s 
population but consuming almost 40 
percent of the world’s resources-con¬ 
tribute less than their fair share to the 
development of the emerging nations. 

Basic Question 

As I have noted elsewhere, the deci¬ 
sion to respond both to the pressure of 
domestic problems, and the urgency of 
essential foreign assistance, will in the 
end be dependent upon the response to 
a far more basic and searching question 

— a question that must be faced not in 
the US alone, but in every wealthy, 
industrialized county of the world. 
And that question is this. Which is 
ultimately more in a nation’s interest: 
to funnel national resources into an 
endlessly spiraling consumer economy 

— with its by-products of waste and 
pollution — or to dedicate a more 
reasonable share of these same resources 
to improving the fundamental quality 
of life both at home and abroad? 

Following the end of World War II, 
the world witnessed a massive transfer 
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of resources from the wealthy nations to 
both the war-torn and the less-deve¬ 
loped countries. This began as an un¬ 
precedented act of statesmanship. Over 
ihe years, however, this capital flow was 
increasingly influenced by narrow con¬ 
cepts of national self-interest. Some 
nations saw it as a weapon in the cold 
war; others looked upon it mainly as 
a means to promote their own commer¬ 
cial gain. • 

Today these narrow views are waning. 
More and more, the concept of econo¬ 
mic assistance is being accepted as a 
necessary consequence of a new philoso¬ 
phy of international responsibility. It 
is a philosophy which recognizes that 
just as within an individual nation the 
community has a responsibility to 
■assist its less advantaged citizens, so 
within the world community as a whole 
the rich nations have a responsibility to 
assist the less advantaged nations. It is 
not a sentimental question of philanth¬ 
ropy. It is a straightforward issue of 
social justice. 

A growing number of governments are 
accepting this conclusion and there are, 
th erefore, solid grounds for concluding 
that the decade of the seventies will 
witness a substantial increase — both 
in absolute amounts, and in proportion 
to the GNP — of the critical flow of 
official development aid f\’om the wealth¬ 
ier nations to the poorer nations. 

Better Co-ordination 

But as the Commission points out, 
the global development effort is current¬ 
ly fragmented into an almost bewilder¬ 
ing number of overlapping and unco¬ 
ordinated activities. This leads inevi¬ 
tably to duplication of effort, ineflSicient 
planning, and a scattering of scare re¬ 
sources. What is required is organiza¬ 
tional machinery that can effectively 
and authoritatively monitor and assess 
the performance of donor and recipient 
countries alike, reduce the proliferation 
of unstandardised reporting, and effect 
more coherent, co-operative and pur¬ 
pose ful partnership throughout the 
entire development community. 

This is particularly important if we 
are to rally the necessary public under¬ 
standing and support in the industria¬ 
lised countries for the critical tasks of 
global development that lie before us. 

The Commission recommended that 
the President of the World Bank call an 
international conference on this matter 
th.s year. However, within the United 
Nations system, of which the Bank is a 
part, these functions are the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Economic and Social Council. 
That body is presently considering 
proposals for new machinery for review 
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and appraisal of development program¬ 
mes at then ational, regional, and inter- 
antional levels. Under the circumstances 
it would be premature for the Bcmk 
to take action at this time. The prob¬ 
lem itself, however, remains and we must 
find ways — and find them soon — to 
secure a far greater measure of co-ordi¬ 
nated management of the combined 
capabilities of the national and inter- 
tional agencies participating in the de¬ 
velopment process. Such an objective 
is, in itself, one of the most productive 
goals we could pursue as the new 
decade begins. 

But if the issues of an official develop¬ 
ment aid target, and improved manage¬ 
ment within the development commu¬ 
nity, are among the most important 
recommendations of the Pearson 
Commission for the short-term, the 
most imperative issue for the long-term 
is population planning. 

Population Planning 

The Commission faced this prob¬ 
lem squarely, without hedging its views. 
“No other phenomenon,” it stated flat¬ 
ly, “casts a darker shadow over the 
prospects for international development 
than the staggering growth of popula¬ 
tion .... It is clear that there can be 
no serious social and economic plann¬ 
ing unless the ominous implications of 
uncontrolled population growth are 
understood and acted upon.” 

Are the “ominous implications of un¬ 
controlled population growth” being 
acted upon effectively? If one is to be 
candid, the answer would have to be no. 
With the exception of Singapore and 
Hong Kong, which are special cases, in 
only two developing countries, Taiwan^ 
and Korea, is there clear evidence that 
the rate of population growth has been 
significantly reduced by family planning 
programmes. 

It is worth asking why*. 

One prominent authority in the popu¬ 
lation field has pointed out that the 
prospects for the success of family 
planning throughout the world are at 
one and the same time promising, and 
dubious: promising if we do what in 
fact can be done; dubious if in fact we 
continue as we are. 

The task is difficult for many reasons, 
but primarily because of its sheer 
overwhelming size. Consider the magni¬ 
tude of the factors involved: there are 
dozens of countries plagued with the 
problem — each of them different, each 
of them possessing their own particular 
set of social and cultural traditions. 
There are thousands of clinical facilities 
to be established; hundreds of thou- 
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sands of staff workers to be recruited, 
trained and organized in the administ¬ 
ration of the vast national programmes; 
hundreds of millions of families to be 
informed and served; and well over one 
billion births to be averted in the de¬ 
veloping world alone, if, for example, 
by the year 2000 the present birth rate 
of 40 per 1000 population were to be 
reduced to 20 per 1000. What wc must 
understand is that even if an average 
faniily size of two children per couple is 
achieved, the population will continue to 
grow for an additional 65 or 70 years and 
the ultimate stablized level will be far 
greater than at the time the two-per- 
couple rate is achieved*. 

Thus, even with gigantic efforts, the 
problem is going to be with us for 
decades to come. But this fact, rather 
than being an excuse for delay, is all 
the more an imperative for action — and 
for action now. Every day we fail to 
act makes the task more formidable the 
following day. 

What must wc do? 

First, we must have a feasible goal. 

I suggest that goal should be to gain a 
few decades on what would occur to 
fertility in the absence of population 
planning. The achievement of this goal 
would mean a substantial increase in the 
quality of life for both the parents and 
the children of the developing countries 
—in better health, better education, 
better nutrition, and in many other ways 
—as a direct result of populations totall¬ 
ing some six billion less than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Achievement fo Goals 

And what must be done to achieve 
this goal? Five ingredients arc needed: 

J. The political will to support the 
effort. 

2. The required understanding and 
the willingness to act on the part of the 
people. 

3. The availability of effective, accep¬ 
table birth control methods. 

4. An eflicient organization to ad¬ 
minister the programme. 

5. Demographic data and analyses 
to evaluate results and point to pro¬ 
gramme weaknesses requiring correc¬ 
tion. 

Where do wc stand on each of these? 

To begin with, there has recently 
been a dramatic increase in political 
support for population planning. The 
latest example is the Philippines, a 
country with a severe population prob¬ 
lem, but a country in which it has been 
understandably difficult to take the 
open, public decisions that are 
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President Marcos faced the delicate 
issue frankly in his State of the Nation 
message to his Congress a few months 
ago: 

“With a soaring birth rale, the pros¬ 
pects for a continued economic de¬ 
velopment are considerably diminished. 
Indeed, there is a strong possibility that 
the gains which we have carefully built 
up over the years may be cancelled by a 
continuing population explosion... Af¬ 
ter a careful weighing of factors, 1 have 
decided to propose legislation making 
family planning an official policy of my 
Administration."’ 

His Minister of Foreign Affairs put 
the matter with equal candowr: 

‘The control of population is essen¬ 
tially an economic, cultural and politi¬ 
cal problem. One of the most hopeful 
means of bringing the birth rate down to 
near replacement level is the Depart¬ 
ment of Education’s plan to introduce 
this entire subject into the curricula of 
schools and colleges. Underlying this 
approach is a clear recognition that 
education has the two-fold obligation to 
reinforce, and where necessary, to help 
change public mores. Educational insti¬ 
tutions, from the elementary to the 
post-graduate years, can perform no 
more useful service in the seventi s than 
to illuminate the principles of human 
survival and to dedicate themselves to 
preserving and enhancing the quality 
and diversity of life.” 

Population control 

In 1960 only three countries had popu¬ 
lation planning policies, only one govern¬ 
ment was actually offering assistance, 
and no international development agen¬ 
cy was working in the iield of family 
planning. 

In 1970 (as indicated in the attached 
table) 22 countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America - countries representing 
70 per cent of the population of those 
continents - - have official population 
programmes. More than a dozen other 
countries, representing a further 10 pT 
cent of the population, provide some as¬ 
sistance to family planning, though they 
as yet have no officially formulated 
policy. And among the international 
agencies, the UN Population Division. 
UNDP, UNFSrO, WHO, FAO, ILO, 
UNICEF, OECD, and the World Bank 
have all stated a willingness to parti¬ 
cipate in population planning activities. 

[here arc geographical differences (in 
Asia, some 87 p. r cent of the people live 
in countries with “favourable family 
ly planning policies,” while in Latin 
America and Africa the figure is only 
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20 per cent), but political acceptance of 
family planning programmes is wides}^ 
read. Even where the political support is 
currently more apparent than real, it is 
becoming stronger with each passing 
year. 

If, then, the first requirement for the 
success of family planning is political 
support at the top — and that is im¬ 
proving — where are the roadblocks? 

The first is that the citizenry lacks 
access to the information and assistance 
required. Surveys indicate that the 
interest in family planning among 
people everywhere is high, but that their 
understanding is often tenuous at best 
and tragically erroneous at worst. 
Millions of parents, even in remote areas 
of the world, want fewer children, but 
they simply lack the knowledge to 
achieve this. Programmes must be de¬ 
veloped to provide them with the infor¬ 
mation they seek.** 

Mossivc Programmes 

But political support and widespread 
knowledge are still not enough. The 
techniques of family planning must, 
themselves, be adequate, appropriate, 
and available. The means we currently 
have at hand are much better than those 
of a decade ago, but are still imperfect. 
They can be used to accomplish much 
more than has been already achieved, 
but concurrently a massive programme 
to improve them must be initiated. Our 
knowledge in this field is so incomplete 
that though we know that certain tech¬ 
niques do work, we still do not com¬ 
pletely understand how or why they 
work. The fact is that compared to 
what we need to know, our knowledge 
remains elementary, even primitive. 

The clear consequence of this is that 
there must be a greatly expanded re¬ 
search effort in basic reproductive bio¬ 
logy. At present, I know of only seven 
locations in the world in which as many 
as five full-time senior researchers are 
working in this field. Some S275 mil¬ 
lion a year is spent on cancer research. 
But less than $50 million a year is spent 
on reproductive biology research, and 
this includes all the funds allocated, 
worldwide, by public and private insti¬ 
tutions alike. The estimate is that an 
optimal programme of research and de¬ 
velopment in this field would require 
SJ50 million a year for a decade. That 
IS an insignificant price to pay in the 
face of a problem that — if left unsolved 
—will in the end exact social and econo¬ 
mic costs beyond calculation. 

Finally, a population planning pro¬ 
gramme to be successful requires a st¬ 
rong administrative organization and a 
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comprehensive data analysis and evalu¬ 
ation service. With but one or two ex* 
ceptions, none of the developing count¬ 
ries has established adequate support in 
either of these areas. I know, for exam¬ 
ple, of only one location in the world 
where as many as three senior resear¬ 
chers are working full-time on the eva¬ 
luation aspects of population planning. 
A number of governments have made a 
start at strengthening the organizational 
structure of family planning, but pro- 
. gress is thwarted by bureaucratic diffi¬ 
culties, lack of technical assistance, and 
inadequate financial support. It is in 
these areas that the international insti¬ 
tutions can be most effective. Additional 
effort is required from all of us, includ¬ 
ing the Bank. Many of our members are 
appealing for greater support. They 
want our advice as well as our financial 
help, and I propose to organize our 
capability to provide them with more 
of both. 

The additional funds required to 
attack the population problem on all 
fronts — for reproductive biological re¬ 
search, for social science research, and 
for better organization and administra¬ 
tion—are relatively small, less than 50 
cents per capita per year. But the time 
that will be required to achieve results 
will be greater than many have realised. 
This is all the more reason for accelerat¬ 
ing our pace. An OECD study conclud¬ 
ed that in 1968 family planning progra¬ 
mmes in developing countries accoun¬ 
ted for only 2 1/2 million averted births, 
compared to the total of over one billion 
that must be averted in the next three 
decades if the rate of growth is to be re¬ 
duced to one per cent by the year 2000. 
If we are to achi eve an average fifteen¬ 
fold increase in the effectiveness of the 
programmes over the next 30 years, wc 
must accelerate our efforts now. 

Perpetual Solution 

The Pearson Commission emphasized 
that the population problem will not 
go away. It will be resolved in one way 
or another: either by sensible solutions 
or senseless suffering. If we want a 
sensible solution, with the correspond¬ 
ing enhancement of the quality of life 
for hundreds of millions of children, 
as well as for their parents — all of 
whom clearly have the intrinsic right to 
something more than a degrading sub¬ 
sistence — then we must get on with it. 

I want to emphasize the last point and 
relate it to the objectives of develop¬ 
ment in the seventies. The profound 
concern we must feel for the rapid 
growth of population stems precisely 
from the menace it brings to any moral¬ 
ly acceptable standard of existence. We 
do not want fewer children born into 
the world because — to quote the more 
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extreme critics of population policy— 
ivc do not like their colour, or fear their 
future enmity, or suspect that they will 
in some unsj^ified way encroach upon 
the hi^h consumption standards of al¬ 
ready mdustriali:^ lands. This is not, 
as is sometimes claimed, an exercise in 
concealed genocide perpetrated by the 
already rich on the aspiring poor. It 
has one source and one only — the be¬ 
lief that without a slowing down and 
control of the population explosion, 
the life awaiting millions upon millions 
of this planet’s future inhabitants will 
be stunted, miserable, and tragic or, 
if you prefer the hackneyed but fitting 
phrase of the philosopher Hobbes, 
"‘nasty, brutish and short.” 

A Vital Problem 

This fact takes us far beyond the 
population explosion. We have to see 
population as part — a vital, critical 
part but still only a part — of a much 
wider social and political crisis which 
grows deeper with each decade and 
threatens to round off this century 
with years of unrest and turbulence: a 
“time of troubles” during which the 
forces of historical change threaten to 
disintegrate our frail twentieth-century 
society. 

We cannot divert these forces. They 
are an essential part of the process by 
which mankind is adapting the whole of 
its life to the advances in science and 
technology. About one-third of huma¬ 
nity has moved far in the transfer to¬ 
ward modernization and relative afflu¬ 
ence. Now the rest of the human 
species jostle behind. They certainly 
have no intention of renouncing or miss¬ 
ing the wealth and prosperity, above all, 
the power locked up in modern techno- 
logy. 

“Modernization” is a central thrust 
throughout the still-developing lands, 
but they are seeking to modernize under 
quite unprecedented conditions. Tech¬ 
nological and scientific modernization is 
now more complicated, more hazardous 
than it was for the industrial nations a 
century ago. This is in fact the real root 
of the crisis. 

Mr Lester Pearson in a speech at the 
Columbia University Conference in 
February this year, gave a cogent and 
relevant resume of the historical diffe¬ 
rences between nineteenth — and twen¬ 
tieth—century development. He em¬ 
phasized the contrast between the 
balanced and fundamentally pro¬ 
gressive character of economic, social, 
and technological change in the nine¬ 
teenth century, and the growing evi¬ 
dence of fundamental imbalance and 
hence regressive forces at work in the 
unfolding of the same processes of 
modernization today. 

In the nineteenth century, popula¬ 


tion — held down by epidemics and 
poor public health — caused the work 
force to grow by less than one per 
cent per year. This was just about the 
amount which the technology of the 
times could usefully absorb and employ. 
Agricultural productivity rose and tem¬ 
perate land was opened up for Euro¬ 
pean use all around the globe. The 
cities grew as centres of manufacturing, 
and by the time technology demand^ 
fewer and more sophisticated workers, 
and public health had lowered the death 
rate, education and city-living had pro¬ 
duced a more stable population. In 
addition, the vast migration of Euro¬ 
peans to new lands was a further safety 
valve. 

Today, every one of the nineteenth- 
century conditions is reversed. 

Just as the censucs of the 1950s first 
alerted the world to the scale of the 
population explosion, so today surveys 
made in the 1960s of unemployment, of 
internal migration, of city growth, be¬ 
gin to lay bare for us a new world topo¬ 
graphy of vast social imbalance and 
deepening misery. 

Advances in public health have resul¬ 
ted in a growth of population which 
increases the work force by at least 
two per cent per year. At the same 
lime technology steadily becomes more 
capital-intensive and absorbs steadily 
fewer men. Although agricultural 
productivity is now on the rise, 
the new techniques arc dcstablising in 
the sense that they widen income in¬ 
equities and release still more workers 
from the overcrowded land. And where 
today can the rural migrants go? The 
world is already allotted, the land occu¬ 
pied by the nineteenth-century moder¬ 
nizers. 

Influx in cities 

So the cities fill up and urban unem¬ 
ployment steadily grows. Very probably 
there is an equal measure of worklessness 
in the countryside. The poorest quarter 
of the population in developing lands 
risks being left almost entirely behind in 
the vast tran.sformation of the modern 
technological society. The “marginal” 
men, the wretched strugglcrs for sur¬ 
vival on the fringes of farm and city, 
may already number more than half a 
billion. By 1980 they will surpass a bil¬ 
lion, by 1990 two billion. Can we ima¬ 
gine any human order surviving with so 
gross a mass of misery piling up at its 
base? 

Let us for a moment look at this mi¬ 
sery in the developing world in the reali¬ 
ties of human suffering and deprivation: 

Malnutrition is common. 

The FAO estimates that at least a third 
to a half of the world's people suffer from 
hunger or nutritional deprivation. The 


average person in a high-standard area 
consumes four pounds of food a day as 
compared with an average pound and a 
quarter in a low-standard area. 

•Infant mortality is high. 

Infant deaths per 1000 live births arc 
four times as high in the developing 
countries as in the developed count¬ 
ries (110 compared with 27). 

•Life expectancy is low. 

A man in the west can expect to live 
40 per cent longer than the average man 
in the developing countries and twice as 
long as the average man in some of the 
African countries. 

•Illiteracy is widespread. 

There are 100 million more illiterates 
today than there were 20 years ago, 
bringing the total number to some 800 
million. 

•Unemployment is endemic and grow¬ 
ing. 

The equivalent of approximately 20 
per cent of the entire male labour fbree 
is unemployed, and in many areas the 
urban population is growing twice as 
fast as the number of urban jobs. 

•The distribution of income and 
wealth is severely skewed, and in some 
countries more so. 

In India, 12 per cent of the rural fa¬ 
milies control more than half of the culti¬ 
vated land. In Brazil, less than 10 per 
cent of the families control 75 per cent 
of the land. In Pakistan, the disparity 
in per capita income between East and 
West, which amountd to 18 per cent 
in 1950, became 25 per cent in 1960, 
31 per cent in 1965. and 38 per cent in 
1970. 

•The gap between the per capita in¬ 
comes of the rich nations and the poor 
nations is widening rather than narrow¬ 
ing, both relatively and absolutely. 

At the extremes that gap is already 
more than $3,000. Present projections 
indicate it may well widen to $9,000 
by the end of the century. In the year 
20(.X), per capita income in the United 
States in terms of today’s prices is ex¬ 
pected to be approximately $10,000; in 
Brazil, $500; and in India, $200. 

At least a quarter of the human race 
faces the prospect of entering the 
century in poverty more unacceptable 
by contrast than that of any previous 
epoch. Frankly I do not see this as a 
situation in which any of our shared 
hopes for a long peace and steady ma¬ 
terial progress are likely to be achieved. 
On the contrary, I agree with Lester 
Pear.son's somber belief that “a planet 
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cannot, any raoro than a country, sur¬ 
vive, half-slave, half-free, half-engulfed 
in misery, half-careening along towards 
the supposed joy of almost unlimited 
consumption.*’ In that direction lies 
disaster, yet that is our direction today 
unless wc arc prepared to change course 
and to do so in time. 

How then should wc react to these 
deepening risks? T must assume that we 
will react, for to carry on any of our 
activities as political leaders, govern¬ 
ment officials, business and labour lea¬ 
ders i>r respon.siblc citizens, we must 
take for granted a certain minimum 
rationality in human affairs. And It 
is not rational to confront historical 
pressures on a far greater seale than 
those of the revolutionary periods of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
wilhoul accepting the consequence.^. 

So I would like to end my report to 
you with four possible points for your 
agenda. 

Unprecedented Growth Rate 

The first is that we accept (he full 
scale of the world crisis. Over the last 
decade the developing nations have 
achieved the historically unprecedented 
rate of growth of five per cent a year. 
This has been made possible in part by a 
reasonably sustained level of external 
assistance. Yet as the 1970s open, the 
evidence accumulates that economic 
growth alone cannot bring about that 
steady vSocial transformation of a people 
without which further advances cannot 
occur. In short, wc have to admit that 

economic gorwth.even if pushed to 

the six per cent annual rate proposed 
as a target for the ’70s bi)th by the Pear¬ 
son Commission and by the United 
Nations Committee on the Second 
Development Decade will not, of 
itself, be enough to accomplish our de¬ 
velopment objectives. Growth is a neces¬ 
sary but not a sufficient cause of success¬ 
ful modernization. Wc must secure a six 
percent growth rate. We must deploy the 
resources necessary for it. But we must 
do more. We must ensure that in such 
critical fields as population planning, 
rural renewal, fuller employment, and 
decent urbanism, positive policies sup¬ 
port and hasten the social transforma¬ 
tion without which economic growth 
itself becomes obstructed and its results 
impaired. 

This brings me to my second point. 

I have already discussed at some length 
the difficulties attendant upon any 
strategy for family planning. I think 
wc have to admit that in other equally 
critical fields as well wc still lack the 
necessary understanding and expertise. 

It must be our prime purpose in re¬ 
search and analysis to close these gaps. 

Wc do not want simply to say that 
rising unempJoymeni is a ‘'bad thing" 
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and something must be done about it. 
We want to know its scale, its causes, 
its impact and the range of policies and 
options which are open to governments, 
international agencies and the private 
sector to deal with it. 

We do not w'ant simply to sense that 
the “green revolution” requires a compa¬ 
rable social revolution in the organiza¬ 
tion and education of the small former. 
We want to know what evidence or 
working models are available on me¬ 
thods of cooperative enterprise, of 
decentralised credit systems, of smaller- 
scale technology, and of price and mar¬ 
ket guarantees. 

Careful Studies 

We do not want simply to deplore 
over-rapid urbanisation in the primary 
cities We want the most accurate and 
careful studies of internal migration, 
tovvii-formation, decentralised urbanism 
and regional balance. 

These issues are fully as urgent as the 
proper exchange rates or optimal mixes 
of the factors of production. The trouble 
is that we do not know enough about 
them. As we enter the ’70s we have in 
field after field more questions than ans¬ 
wers But this only adds to the urgency 
and determination with which we must 
intensify our intellectual attack. 

This urgency in turn is related to my 
third point. I need not belabour it. It 
is simply that we cannot allow the 
fundamental task of developing the 
undeveloped nations of this planet to 
fail for lack of resources — both the re¬ 
sources needed for research and experi¬ 
ment. and the much larger resources 
needed to back the policies which we 
already feel to be successful. 

Let us look for a moment at this ques¬ 
tion of resources. For the so-called 
security of an ever spiraling arms race, 
the world is spending SI 80 billion annual¬ 
ly and the figure steadily goes up. 

Four years ago in a speech in Mont¬ 
real. I tried to point out that more and 
more military hardware does not pro¬ 
vide more and more security. There 
is a point of diminishing returns be¬ 
yond which further financial expendi¬ 
ture on military power does not yield 
increased returns and does not provide 
greater strength. I believed then, and I 
believe today, that most of the hations 
of both the developed and the develop¬ 
ing world arc beyond that point of 
diminishing returns. 

If that is true, it is tragic that For the 
fundamental security of societies pro¬ 
gressive enough not to explode into 
lethal revolution, the developed nations 
hesitate to maintain even the present $7 
billion of public aid expenditure. That 
twenty limes more should be spent on 
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military power than on constructive 
progress appears to me to be the mark 
of an ultimate, and I sometimes fear, 
incurable folly. If there were only a five 
per cent shift from arms to develop¬ 
ment wc would be within sight of the 
Pearson target for official development 
assistance. And who among us, fomi- 
liar with the methods and audits of 
arms planning, would not admit that 
such a margin could be provided from 
convertible waste alone? 

This brings me to my last point. 
There are really no material obstacle* 
to a sane, manageable, and progressive 
response to the world's development 
needs. The obstacles lie in the minds 
of men. Wc have simply not thought 
long enough and hard enough aboift the 
fundamental problems of the planet. 
Too many millennia of tribal suspicion 
and hostility are still at work in our 
subconscious minds. But what human 
society can ultimately survicc withoiir a 
sense of community? Today wc arc in 
foct an inescapable community, united 
by the forces of communication and 
interdependence in our new technologi¬ 
cal order. The conclusion is inevitable: 
we must apply at the world level that 
same moral responsibility, that same 
sharing of wealth, that same standard of 
justice and compassion, without which 
our own national societies would surely 
fall apart 

Thus the challenge of the scientific 
revolution is not a tremendous techno¬ 
logical conundrum like putting a man on 
the moon. It is much more a straight¬ 
forward moral obligation, like getting 
him out of a ghetto, out of a favella, 
out of illiteracy and hunger and des¬ 
pair. We can meet this challenge if we 
have the wisdom and moral energy 
to do so. But if we lack these qualities, 
then I fear, we lack the means of survival 
on this planet. 

References: 

» 

^Even Taiwan, which through a most efiectivc 
population planning programme has reduced 
its growth rate from 2 8 per cent in J965 to 
2*3 percent in 1969, will—if it succeeds by 
1985 in reaching a point where couples only 
replace themselves see its present population 
of 14 million rise to 35 million before it be¬ 
comes stationary. 

am indebted to Bernard Bcrcison, President 
of the Population Council, for a number of 
the points in this section. 

«If, for instance, by the year 2000 the deve¬ 
loped countries were to reach the point at which 
couples only replace themselves, and the develo¬ 
ping countries were to reach that point by the 
year 2050 — and both these achievements 
appear unlikely — the world’s present popu¬ 
lation of 3 - 5 bllion would not become station¬ 
ary fciefore the year 2120, and would then stand 
at 15 billion. 

«ln only a handful of developing countries is 
there a significant prcentai^e of women of repro¬ 
ductive age following fertility control practices. 
The percentage of women in develops count¬ 
ries who are doing so is six times as great. 
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CAME, 1 saw, 1 conquered”? 1 think 
not. The newspaper reports that Mr Y.B. 
Chavan, returning immediately from 
Copenhagen, burnt the midnight oil 
in order to persuade the agitating 
bank employees to go back to work, are 
all bunkum. The fact is that the Indian 
Banks’ Association had been duly com¬ 
pelled to agree to the surrender earlier 
in the day and the conference at the 
Finance Minister’s house late in the 
night was, therefore , a merely stage- 
managed affair. With the sordid com¬ 
promise which the government has now 
made with the All-India Bank Employees* 
Association, the law of the jungle has 
entered in full force the field of industrial 
relations in our country. Hereafter 
there can be no respectable reason why 
any labour indiscipline, however out¬ 
rageous, or trade union demands, how¬ 
ever preposterous, should be resisted 
at all. What makes this episode parti¬ 
cularly disgusting is the fact that at no 
time was the Banking Department in the 
Finance Ministry serious at all in resis¬ 
ting the efforts of the agitators to 
reopen and revise th? agreements of 
May 12 and July 24 unilaterally. What 
puzzles me is why then had the Banking 
Department allowed the disruption in 
banking services to be brought about or 
to be continued through so many days. 

The Prime Minister’s loud thinking 
on her party’s general election strategy, 
it appears, has provoked adverse reac¬ 
tions in her camp. Her suggestion that 
the Kerala pattern of electoral alliance 
could perhaps be adopted for, or at 
least adapted toa wider purpose, has, in 
fact, been received by some of her se¬ 
nior colleagues with alarm and dismay. 
According to one report, Mr Jagjivan 
Ram has actually written to Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi, not only placing on record his 
objections to her adventurism but also 
informing her that he would like to be 
relieved of the office of party president 
in case the Prime Minister is resolved 
to work for an alliance with the CPI, 
the Muslim League and the like in the 
next general election to Parliament. 
According to some political observers, 
although Mr Jagjivan Ram has acted 
alone in putting his views on paper for 
the benefit of the Prime Mini.ster, he 
has received informal assurances from 
other stalwarts in the party such as Mr 
Y.B. Chavan, that they would sup¬ 
port him in the stand he has taken. 

« « 

Another interesting bit of political 
gossip whi;h has come my way is a 


report that the Government of India has 
decided to sponsor the name of the 
Chief Justice, Mr M. Hidayatullah, for 
a seat on the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague. It is said that Mr 
Hidayatullah’s consent has been secu¬ 
red and that New Delhi has informally 
been sounding foreign governments 
for their reactions. While all this needs 
to be confirmed authoritatively, s<^me 
political purists or puritans have start¬ 
ed asking whether the government has 
acted properly in initiating this niove 
at a time when the issue of the validity 
of the President’s order, de-recognis¬ 
ing the princes, is pending before the 
Supreme Court. 

* XT 

It is perhaps not far-fetched to sug¬ 
gest that the election drama enacted 
in Kd-ala had no heroine, but only a 
hero—and that this hero is Rajaji. 
In other words, Mrs Gandhi may have 
won a victory, famous or otherwise, 
but the grand strategist, surely, was 
Rajaji. In the last general election, 
Rajaji was able to capitalise on the ac¬ 
cumulated grievances of the public 
against Congrees rule in Tamil Nadu 
for building as wide-ranging an elec¬ 
tion front as possible against that party. 
It is dear that Mrs Gandhi has been a 
diligent as well as an intelligent pupil 
in drawing a lesson for Kerala from that 
precedent. Sensing that there was resent¬ 
ment or at least disillusionment of su¬ 
fficiently formidable dimensions in the 
minds of the people of Kerala where 
the record of the CPI(M) in govern¬ 
ment was concerned, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and her advisers wisely concluded 
that the chances of her parly promoting 
its political presence in that state de¬ 
pended mainly on isolating the CPI 
(M) and converting the election into 
a confrontation between that party on 
the one hand and the Prime Minister’s 
own party in collaboration with as 
many as allies as could be found. In 
1967, Rajaji’s generalship saw to it 
that the anti-Congress vote was split 
as little as possible. Some three years 
later, Mrs Gandhi, taking a leaf out of 
his book, was similarly successful, 
although not perhaps to the same ex¬ 
tent, in identifying the nature of the 
vulnerability of the main opponent and 
marshalling effectively Ihc potential of 
public opposition to it. 

* * 

The emergence of the CPI as the main 
leftist forccinlhc Government of Kerala 
will necessarily have repercussions over 
a wider area than the politics of the 


stale. Even if Mrs Gandhi docs not 
pursue or finally implement her nas¬ 
cent ideas regarding a more compre¬ 
hensive understanding or association 
between her party and the CPI, 
the fact that the boss of the ruling party 
at the centre made her choice of allies 
in the Kerala election in the manner she 
did has undoubtedly helped the CPI 
to acquire a position of vantage among 
parties of the left in national politics. 
The CPI has now the privilege of 
functioning as an opposition party in 
partnership, even if limited, with the 
party in power at the centre. One con¬ 
sequence is that the outrageously ab¬ 
surd doctrine of “constitutional commu¬ 
nism” is already finding friends and 
propagandists in the most unexpected 
quarters. There is here an incipient 
threat to the liberty of our citizens and 
the democratic way of life which may 
be far more dangerous than all the 
excesses of Naxalilc violence since this 
threat is so insidious. When people talk 
complacently of ‘’constitutional com¬ 
munism” they clearly overlook the fact 
that communism is unacceptable not 
only in its means but also in its ends. 

Another likely consequence of the 
CPI's new-found political status 
could be a further growth in the 
influence of the USSR on politics and 
government in our country. It is a self- 
evident fad that, with every political 
gain that the CPI makes, the voice of 
the Soviet Union in our affairs must 
grow stronger. The results of the Kerala 
election, in fact, may be considered a 
bonus to Soviet diplomacy in India as 
practised from Moscow or in New 
Delhi. 

« * 

The damage and distress flowing from 
floods in some parts of northern India 
have, as is to be expected, engaged the 
ministering efforts of voluntary agencies 
such as CARE. Drawing on the buffer 
stocks which the US Embassy in our 
country have built up for its Food for 
Peace Programme, CARE has been 
able to mobilise at short notice vital 
supplies of food and other necessities 
for the stricken communities. A note¬ 
worthy feature of this operation is that 
it has been organised without any 
move being made by the Government 
of India on this account and purely as a 
pari of the normal relations of close 
co-operation which CARE has develop¬ 
ed over the years with state govern¬ 
ments in carrying out its humanitarian 
mission in this country. 

V. B. 
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Trade Winds 


BRITISH LOANS 

Two AGRrKMi NTS for DCw British loans 
to this country were signed in New 
Delhi on September 24, in an exchange 
of notes between the British High Com- 
sioncr in India, Sir Morrice James, and 
Mr Y.T. Shah, Joint Secretary in the 
Department of Economic Affairs in the 
Ministry of Finance. The first of these 
agreements for £26 million (Rs 46.S 
crorcs) is the UK-India Maintenance 
Loan No. 2 (1^70) and this is available 
for the full range of maintenance im¬ 
ports, components, commodities, other 
items and related services from 
Britain. From the total amount made 
available under the new loan, £2 million 
(Rs 3.6 crorcs) will be reserved for 
allocations, under the import policy for 
Actual Users, to UK-oriented in¬ 
dustrial units, firms, etc. who in recent 
years have been able to receive alloca¬ 
tions against the separate Kipping Loans. 
The £ 26 million (Rs 46 8 crores) loan 
is the first to be given against the Bri¬ 
tish oifer made at the Aid India Consor¬ 
tium meeting held in Baris in May to 
pledge £ 45 million (Rs 81.0 crores) in 
loans to India in the tinancial year 1970- 
71, in addition to the advance debt-re¬ 
lief of £ 7.5 million (Rs 13.6 crorcs) for 
1970-71 made available in March 1970. 
Other new agreements will be signed 
later in the year. 

The present agreement brings the 
total value of loan agrccmenls signed 
between Britain and India to £445 
million (Rs 801.0 croresj. 

The second new loan agreement 
is for £3.1 million (Rs 5.58 crorcs) 
and IS intended for the purchase 
of spares, steel rolls and capital 
renewal items for the Durgapur 
Steel Works. Ihc new loan is not 
being made available from Britain's 
cLirreni aid pledge, but from savings 
which have occurred under an earlier 
loan for Durgapur, the £ 22 million 
(Rs 39.6 crores) UK/India (Durgapur 
K.xtension) Loan of 1962. This new loan 
will provide for the purcha.so of items 
which have been agreed by the two go- 
vcrnmenisS to assist the smooth running 
of the plant. Some of the equipment 
has already been shipped and the £3.1 
million loan therefore also provides for 
reimbursement against those purchases 
which have already been authorised. 
This agreement is a further step in the 
long and continuing association of the 
Indian and British steel industries. 

Rolh the new loans have been granted 


on the same soft terms as all recent 
British loans, which are interest-free 
and repayable over a period of 25 
years, including a grace period of seven 
years before repayments begin. 

DJAKARTA FAIR 

Orders worth over Rs 2 crores of 
Indian goods have been booked, follow¬ 
ing the Indian participation at the 
Djakarta International Fair. Negotia¬ 
tions are also understood to be under 
way for additional orders worth Rs 
3.5 crores. Goods, for which orders 
have been booked include: air condi¬ 
tioning units worth Rs 80 lakhs, ce¬ 
ment plant machinery worth Rs 45 lakhs, 
dumper trucks worth Rs 15 lakhs and 
diesel engines, steel lubes, scientific ap¬ 
paratus, light engineering goods, tools, 
shock absorbers, drilling machines, 
bicycles, plastic and leather cloth and 
cotton textiles of varying value. Orders 
under negotiations include those for the 
supply of 100 Indian-made buses for 
Djakarta city, core drilling machines, 
200 diesel engines, cement plant ma¬ 
chinery and bicycles. Spot sales at the 
India pavilion totalled Rs 3 lakhs, com¬ 
prising oil cxpellcrs, disintegrators and 
tillers press, single spindle automatic 
lathes diamond core drills, heavy duty 
ammonia compressors, scientific appa¬ 
ratus and laboratory equipment, dum¬ 
per trucks, core drill high pressure 
pumps, sound equipment, ITl tele¬ 
phones, fans and handicrafts. The 
Djakarta Fair was held from June 13 to 
August 1, 1970 and this country was 
the third laigesl participant in the fair 
among the foreign countries. 

ORES PRICES REVISED 

The question of refixatioii of prices 
of columbitc tantalite ores was en¬ 
gaging the attention of the union go¬ 
vernment for some lime past and in 
view of the latest developments in the 
fields of mining and production of 
colurabile tantalitc ores in the count¬ 
ry, the government has decided to re¬ 
vise the prices of columbitc and tanta¬ 
lite ores in supersession of the price 
notified earlier as under: 

Columhiic Ore: (a) 30-49.9 per cent 
(Cb, Ta) 2'5 grade — Rs. 8 per kg 
of contained pentoxides. (b) 50 percent 
and above (Cb, Ta) 2*^5 grade — Rs 
9.60 per kg of contained pentoxides. 
Tantalite Ore: (a) 30-49.9 per cent 
Ta 2^5 grade — Rs 24 per kg of con¬ 


tained Ta2® 5. (b) 50 per cent and 

above Ta 2°5 grade — Rs 32 por Kg- 
of contained Ta-'^S. 

CENTRAL SALES TAX 

The first sitting of the Select Commi* 
ttee on the Central Sales Tax (Amend* 
ment) Bill, 1970 will be held on Octo¬ 
ber 3, 1970 in New Delhi to consider 
their future programme of work. 

CREDIT GUARANTEE UNIT 

The creation of a new credit guarantee 
organisation for instituting a compre¬ 
hensive scheme to cover the credit risk 
incurred by commercial banks and other 
financial institutions in granting loans 
to small borrowers, is under considera¬ 
tion of the central government. This 
has been stated in the annual report of 
the Reserve Bank of India. Following 
nationalisation of banks, it is noted 
that there has been greater involvement 
of banks in lending to priority sectors 
such as agriculture, small-scale indus¬ 
tries and other socially desirable sectors. 
Scheduled commercial banks advances 
for agricultural purposes rose from 
Rs 188.4 crores in June, 1970 while 
the number of such accounts increased 
from 267,000 to 710,(XX) during the 
same period. Advances to the small scale 
sector, road transport operators and in¬ 
dustrial estates, rose from Rs 294 crorcs 
in June 1969 to Rs 419 crores in March 
1970 and the number of accounts in¬ 
creased from 86,280 to 135,000. While 
bank deposits are covered by the de¬ 
posit insurance corporation up to a 
limit of each account, there is no 
agency for covering the risks of bank 
credit, except in the case of export 
credit, which is guaranteed by the 
Export Credit and Guarantee 
Corporation. 

RICE FROM THAILAND 

An agreement for sale of 100,(XX> 
tons of par boiled Thai rice to India was 
signed in Bangkok on September 22 by 
Mr Nam Poonvalhu, Director General 
of Foreign Trade, Royal Thai Govern¬ 
ment and Mr K.P. Jain, Deputy Direc¬ 
tor General in the Ministry of Food, 
Government of India. The conclusion 
of this agreement is a result of initiative 
taken by Mr Bunchana Attakhor, Mini¬ 
ster for Economic Affairs of the Royal 
Government of Thailand and Mr 
B.R. Bhagat, former Minister of Fo¬ 
reign Trade and Supply, Government 
of India in August, 1969, to strengthen 
cooperation in commercial, industrial 
and other economic fields between 
Thailand and India. The Memorandum 
of Understanding envisaged a three 
year arrangement under which the Go¬ 
vernment of India agreed to buy one 
hundred thousand tons of rice a year 
from Thailand ^nd the Royal Govern- 
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ment of Thailand agreed to buy for an 
equivalent value plant* equipment and 
machinery from India for Thai state 
onterpries and Government organisa¬ 
tions under competitive international 
tenders. 

SUGAR PRICES 

The Union government has revised 
the tariff value of free market sugar 
from Rs 125 to Rs 130 a quintal for the 
purpose of Central excise with effect 
from September 25, 1970. 

NEW LOANS FLOATED 

The union government has announed 
the floatation of two new loans of 7 
and 30 years maturity, aggregating 
Rs 125 crorcs. The loans arc: (i) 4^ 
per cent loan 1977, to be issued at Rs 
100.00 per cent and repayable at par 
on October 15 1977; and (ii) 5^ 

per cent loan, 2000 (Reissue), to be 
issued at Rs 100.00 per cent and re¬ 
payable at par on April 11, 2000. 
Subscriptions to the loans will be re¬ 
ceived in the form of cash/cheque or 
securities of the three per cent First 
Development Loan, 1970-75. Subscrip¬ 
tions will be received from October 
15, 1970 to October 17, 1970, but the 
subscription list may be closed earlier 
without notice as soon as the total subs¬ 
cription amounts to Rs 125 crorcs. The 
government reserve? the right to retain 
subscriptions up to ten per cent in ex¬ 
cess of the notifici amount. If the total 
subscriptions received for the new loans 
exceed the notified figure plus the amount 
of ten per cent retainable as aforesaid, 
partial allotment will be made in res¬ 
pect of the cash subscriptions received 
and the balance refunded in cash as 
soon as possible. 

The securities of the three per cent 
[First Development Loan, 1970-75, will 
j be accepted for conversion at par. 
Interest at the rate of three per cent per 
annum on the securities of three 
per cent First Development Loan, 1970- 
75, tendered for conversion will be 
paid up to and inclusive of October 

14, 1970, at the lime of issue of the new 
securities. 

The new loans will bear interest from 
October 15 1970. In respect of 

5k per cent Loan, 2000 (Reissue), 
interest for the period October 15, 
1970 to April 10, 1971 inclusive will be 
paid on April II, 1971 and thereafter 
payment of interest will be made half- 
yearly on April 11, and October 11. 
Interest on the 4 k per cent Loan 1977 
will be paid half-yearly on April 

15, and October 15. Interest payable 
on the securities of both the loans will 
be liable to tax under the Income-tax 
Act, 1961. Udder Section SOL of In¬ 
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come-tax AcL 1961, interest on govern¬ 
ment securities along with income in the 
form of interest or dividends on other 
approved investments will be exempt 
from income-tax subject to a limit of 
Rs 3,000 per annum. 

As already notified, the outstanding 
balance of three per cent First Develop¬ 
ment Loan, 1970-75, is repayable at par 
on October 15, 1970, and no interest 
will accrue thereon from that date. The 
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holders may tender their securities for 
conversion into 41 per cent Loan, 
1977, Of 51 per cent Loan, 2000. 
Those who do not desire to convert 
their securities may, to facilitate repay¬ 
ment on the due date, tender their secu¬ 
rities at Public Debt Office, Treasury or 
the branch of the State Bank of India or 
its subsidiapr bank (at which they are 
enfaced/registered for payment of 
interest), on or after October I, 
1970. 
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Company Affairs 


OIL INDIA 

Mr a. B. Das Gupta, Managing Direc¬ 
tor, Oil India Ltd stated that Oil 
India was formed in the wake of 
oil discoveries in the Assam Valley, 
by the Assam Oil Company (a 
subsidiary of the Burmah Oil Company 
Limited), during 1953-56. These dis¬ 
coveries set in motion a chain of events, 
leading to the installation of a regional 
complex, involving a total capital out¬ 
lay of about Rs 270 crores. Oil India's 
allotted share in this complex was the 
development of the Nahorkatiya and 
Moran oilfields, the transportation 
of the produced crude oil to the three 
eastern sector refineries (Digboi, Gau- 
hati and Barauni), production and sale 
of natural gas, and exploration in the 
two Petroleum Exploration Licences to 
the north-east of Nahorkatiya-Moran. 

The union Minister for Petroleum 
and Chemicals Mr D.R. Chavan, stated 
that Oil India has not only an exemp¬ 
lary record of work and economic per¬ 
formance but it has also shown how a 
collaboration venture should be run. 
The production of Oil India's fields in¬ 
volved developing a multitude of rela¬ 
tively small petroleum accumulations, 
laying of service facilities in an un¬ 
developed area, designing and installing 
a crude conditioning plant to render 
its crude oil pumpable during the cold 
weather, and the laying of a large 
modern pi[^linc, running through ope of 
the most difficult terrains of the world. 
All this was achieved in scheduled lime, 
with the utmost emphasis on overall 
economy. 

Mr D.R. Chavan, Minister in the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals 
and Mines and Metals, Department of 
Petroleum and Chemicals, drew lots 
for the redemption of Rs 3 crores 
debenture scrips, 10 per cent of 
Oil India's Rs 30 crores Debenture 
Stock, 1968-77, at a function, in the New 
Delhi office of the company, on Sep¬ 
tember 28. A select gathering, repre¬ 
sented the concerned government depart¬ 
ments and ministries, banks, financal 
institutions, industry and trade. The 
Rs 30 crores debenture stock, carrying 
a 6.5 per cent interest, was the single 
largest issue to be floated on the Indian 
market. Raised in 1962, it is repayable 
in 10 instalments of Rs 3 crores 
each, commencing from November 15, 
1968. However, the company has the 


option to repay the outstanding, any 
time, after 1971, after giving 12 months 
notice, in writing. The present rate at 
which it is being redeemed, i.e. Rs 3 
crores per annum, is also the highest, 
to date, in this country. The company 
has thus repaid a total amount of 
Rs 6 crores: Rs 3 crores in 1968 and 
and Rs 3 crores in 1969, with the 
outstanding remaining at Rs 24 crores. 
The redemption was undertaken by 
draw of lots which, on both previous 
occasions, were held in Calcutta. Now 
for the first time, draw of lots for the 
redemption of the third lot of Rs 3 
crores, took place in New Delhi. 

PHILIPS 

The directors of Philips India Limited 
will meet on November 20,1970, to con¬ 
sider the declaration of an interim divi¬ 
dend not exceeding 10 per cent subject 
to deduction of tax from the calendar 
year 1970. The board has decided that 
the register of members of the com¬ 
pany will remain closed from November 
5.1970 to November 18,1970, both days 
inclusive. 

DUNLOP 

The directors of Dunlop India Limi¬ 
ted have* proposed an interim dividend 
of 7i per cent on the ordinary shares 
for the year 1970, payable on or after 
November 2 to those shareholders re¬ 
gistered as on October 30. The total 
dividend, paid for the year 1969, was 20 
per cent. 

UNION CARBIDE 

Further to the resolution passed at the 
extraordinary general meeting held on 
March 26, 1970, approving the issue of 
40.95,000 bonus shares of Rs 10 each, 
it is now announced that these bonus 
shares will be allotted to those registered 
as on October 28 in the ratio of one- 
for-two. The consent of the Controller 
of Capital Issues has since been re¬ 
ceived. 

INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK 

The Indian Overseas Bank Ltd is to 
be merged with Travancore Rayons 
Ltd, according to a decision taken by 
the boards of directors of the two 
companies. The scheme will be imple¬ 
mented after approval by members of 
fwo companies at meetings to be called 
under the direction of the High Court. 


All the property righti powers and 
liabilities of the Indian Overseas Bank 
Ltd will be transferred to and vested 
in Travancore Rayons Ltd., according: 
to the merger scheme. Under the terms 
of the proposed amalgamation, the 
holder of every shares of the Indian 
Overseas Bank Ltd., will receive: (a> 
seven fully paid equity shares of Rs 10 
each of Travancore Rayons and (b) one 
eight per cent redeemable debenture of 
Rs 100 treated, in the first instance, as 
paid up to the extent of Rs. 50. They 
will be made fully paid-up subsequently. 
The debentures will be redeemable after 
12 years, but before 15 years. 

SWADESHI COTTON 

Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co Ltd, Kan¬ 
pur, proposes to invest Rs one corre in 
million equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
par of Swadeshi Polytex Ltd, Kanpur. 
A new company, Swadeshi Polytex 
Ltd has been incorporated in Uttar 
Pradesh for the manufacture of polyster 
fibre with an annual capacity of 6,100 
tonnes. The new company has decided 
to issue capital to the extent of Rs 4.4 
crores comprising 3.3 million equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and 110,000, 9,5 
per cent cumulative redeemable prefe¬ 
rence shares of Rs 100 each. The plant 
is being put up by the company at 
Ghaziabad in collaboration with Vic¬ 
kers ZimCmcr Ag., Frankfurt (West 
Germany). The plant is likely to go into 
production early in 1973. 

INDIAN DETONATORS 

Indian Detonators Ltd proposes to 
issue shortly 1,000 — 7.75 per cent 
debentures 1980-84 of Rs 1,000 each 
at par in cash payable in full on appli¬ 
cation. The entire debenture issue will 
be underwritten. The proceeds of the 
proposed debenture issue will be uti¬ 
lised for financing the company's di¬ 
versification and expansion schemes in 
explosives and other fields and for the 
modernisation of the plants to manufac¬ 
ture the latest types of detonators and 
explosives. The company’s explosives 
unit at Rourkela has started manufac¬ 
turing explosives at its plant and with 
the expanding explosives sales, a subs¬ 
tantial investment is required in storage 
and distribution. The company has re¬ 
cently completed a project in Hyderabad 
for the manufacture of petn, an ex¬ 
plosive raw material used in the manu¬ 
facture of detonating fuse and detona¬ 
tors, which was hitherto imported. 
When this plant reaches its optimum, 
production, savings in foreign exchange 
will amount to at^ut Rs 20 lakhs. The 
company has also plans to manufacture 
sodium azide and styphnic acid, two 
other important raw materials for de¬ 
tonators. In its diversification plans, it 
proposes to manufacture chemicals and 
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pharmaceuticals in technicalcollabora- 
tion with Atlas Chemical Industries Inc. 

GRAUER AND WEIL 

The directors of Grauer and Weil 
(India) Ltd havefiaalised allotments in 
respect of the company’s finalised allot¬ 
ments in respect of the company’s re¬ 
cent issue of 1.20 lakhs equity shares 
of Rs 10 each^and 82,000—9.5 per 
cent cumulative redeemable preference 
shares of Rs 20 each. The equity issue 
was oversubscribed to the extent of 
12.5 times. 145 applicants out of 1,000 
for 50 shares will get 50 shares. Simi¬ 
larly 222 applicants out of 1,000 for 50 
to 100 shares, four applicants out of 10 
for 150 to 200 shares, four applicants 
out of 9 for 250 to 300 shares, four ap¬ 
plicants out of 7 for 350 to 400 shares, 
seven applicants out of 10 for 450 to 
500 shares and three applicants out of 
four for 550 to 600 shares, will be 
allotted 50 shares each. Applicants 
for more than 600 shares have been 
allotted as follows : 650 to 1,200 (50 
shares) 1,400 to 3,000(10), 3,200 (200) 
4,000 to 6,000 (30O) 7,000 (350) 10,000 
(500) and 30,000 (1.500) In the case of 
the preference issue which was also 
oversubscribed, full allotment was 
made for applications up to 1,000 shares 
and about 95 per cent in the case of 
appliaitions for more than 1,000 shares. 

INDIAN IRON 

Sir Biren Mookherjee, Chairman, the 
Indian Iron and Steel Company Ltd 
pointed out in a statement issued to the 
shareholders at the annual general 
meeting the working of the company for 
the year ended March 31, 1970, that 
the desire of the government to stabilise 
selling price of steel within the country 
as a general means of controlling the 
prices of products made out of steel 
sounded fairly good but this ought to 
be accompanied by similar controls by 
the government on various elements of 
costs which went into the making of 
steel itself. He pointed out that the cost 
of coal, for instance, continued to rise 
from year to year. A thorough scrutiny 
of the factors that lead to the increased 
price of raw materials revealed that it was 
essentially due to the increase in labour 
costs. He added that even the railways 
were forced to increase freight rates 
under the pressure of operating costs 
which were mainly fuel and labour. He, 
therefore, remind^ the government that 
if prices and incomes policy was to be 
evolved and adhered to in the national * 
interest, prices alone should not be 
controlled while wages were allowed the 
luxury of constant expansion without a 
corresponding increase in productivity. 

The chairman indicated that the 
company proposed to expand its capacity 


and the costs of expansion worked out 
to nearly Rs 925 per tonne a year capa¬ 
city while the cost of plants producing 
ore tonne of steel per annum varied 
from Rs 2,500 to Rs 3,500 depending on 
the process employed. The chairman 
indicated that the World Bank after 
having suspended its loan because of 
the increased cost, was prepared to re¬ 
appraise the project on the basis of 
current data and technological innova¬ 
tions and if it proved viable it would 


negotiate a fresh loan. This expansion 
project was vital not only for the count¬ 
ry’s economy but for the company’s 
future operation too. A considerable 
part of the vast expenditure already in¬ 
curred and to be incurred on the collie¬ 
ries development project of the com¬ 
pany will become superfluous because 
the steel making capacity necessary to 
optimise the benefits which would arise 
out of the collieries development pro¬ 
ject would not be created. 


Assignment of Indian 
Export Abroad 

The developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America need services of 
Indian Experts in diverse fields. With a view to meeting such demands expedi¬ 
tiously, the Cabinet Secretariat, Department of Personnel, maintain ready panels. 
Such demands are for different levels of Professors, Lecturers, Teachers; Specia¬ 
lists in the fields of Surgery, Gynaecology, Pathology, Physiotherapy/Occupational 
Therapy; General Duly Doctors; Engineers, Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
Irrigation, Mining and Ship building; Industrial Engineers, Production Engine¬ 
ers. Textile Engineers, Public Health Engineers, Chemical Engineers, 
Agricultural Engineers; O^J^ntity Surveyors. Architects Planning Experts, 
Agronomists, Economists, Banking Experts. Management Experts, Trade and 
Insurance Experts, Statisticians, Accountants, Auditors; Small Scale, Medium and 
Large Scale Industries Experts; Food and Dairy Technologists; Farm Management 
Experts, Agriculture Extension Officers, Cooperative Officers (Mica Sorting), 
Cooperative Officers (Accounts); Wood Carving and Designing experts, 
Geologists and Mining Experts; Paper and Board experts. Nurse Tutors, Nurses, 
Pharmacists and experts in various other fields of development activity. 

Experts wishing to be considered for such assignments may register them¬ 
selves with the Department of Personnel. They .should possess at least three years 
practical experience in their field of specialisation. Freshers arc not accepted by ! 
these countries for assignments. 

Requests for prescribed ‘Personal History Statement’ forms for enrolment 
should be addressed to Foreign Assignment Section—Department of Personnel, 
New Delhi—] 1, and should clearly indicate the following:— 

Name (in block capitals): 

Address (in block capitals): 

Date of birth: 

Qualifications: (with year of passing): 

Field of Specialisation: 

Length of experience (Number of years): 

While asking for a form, please attach a self addressed envelope (12 cm x 



Those who have already enrolled with the Foreign Assisgnment Section 
atter July, 1%8, need not apply again. 

No. davp—660(3)/70. 
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Shri H. C. Kothari 


I welcome you to this Ninth Annual 
General Meeting of the Company. The 
Directors* Report and the Audited 
Statement of Accounts for the year end¬ 
ed 31st March 1970, have been with 
you for sometime now and with your 
permission I shall take them as read. 

2. We achieved during the year 1969- 
70 a total output of 2.25 million sq. m.. 
nearly double that of the previous year. 
Manufacture of new products like Roll 
Films, 35 mm. Negative Film and cine 
film sound commenced during the year. 
The commencement of manufacture of 
the last named product is a matter of 
special pride since in respect of this 
product, only the technological opera¬ 
tion documentation was supplied by the 
collaborators and we had to start the 
production on our own. A number of 
technical problems confronted by us 
during this period came in the way of 
our attaining even better progress. 
All the same it is gratifying that in spite 
of these problems, we were able to 
build up our output considerably. These 
technical problems could to some extent 
be attributed to indigenous procure¬ 
ment of raw materials, especially of 
cellulose triacetate, as has been detail¬ 
ed in the Directors* Report. As a result 
of these problems it was not possible 
to maintain the targeted production. 
And this in turn resulted in a shortage 
of Black and While films as also X-ray 
films, a temporary sct-back resulting in 
temporary inconvenience to the con¬ 
sumers in the country. The Company 
therefore requested the Government to 
allow the import of black and white 
films and X-ray films to tide over the 
temporary crisis. 

3. Although the production of bro¬ 
mide paper was to have been taken up 
only during 1970-71 the programme 
was advanced to 1969-70. But, this be¬ 
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ing a process involving various techni¬ 
cal problems, production could not be 
stepped up and therefore there has 
been a shortfall during the year. Steps 
have been taken to solve these pro¬ 
blems and increased output of bromide 
paper has been planned. It is therefore 
expected that in the next year, total 
production will exceed that of the year 
under review. Here, I must also clear 
the general impression that it is the 
H.P.F., which is responsible for the 
shortage of bromide paper in the coun¬ 
try. Actually, it is the private unifs 
which are already in production for 
several years now, with higher capaci¬ 
ties than the H.P.F., which have to 
meet the demand, whereas the targeted 
capacity of 1.5 million sq. metres per 
annum set for the H.P.F., is yet to be 
reached and, only by 1971-72. Besides, 
the ban on the import of photographic 
paper was there even before production 
from our factory started reaching the 
market. Hence, it will be clear the 
H.P.F., cannot be held responsible for 
this shortage. 

4. As anticipated, the year ended in 
a loss, of Rs 2.04 crores which also 
includes, in addition to the sizeable 
provisions for deprecation and interest, 
a portion of the preliminary expenses 
and deferred revenue expenditure, writ¬ 
ten off from the books. A redeeming 
feature, however, is the fact that the 
loss as a percentage of sales is less in 
1969-70 than in the previous year, 
which in itself is a healthy trend. The 
output during the year 1970-71 is 
expected to be of the order of 3.6 
million sq. metres and according to pre¬ 
sent calculations we should attain the 
break-even point in 1971-72. 

5. Though during these years our 
total production was less than what we 
aspired for, it cannot be gainsaid that 


wc have done well in terras of quality 
of the product and mastery over manu¬ 
facturing techniques. It should be re¬ 
membered that the results which arc 
now before you arc only that of the third 
year since commencement of produc¬ 
tion. The nature of this industry is such 
that a long gestation period is unavoid¬ 
able, and the build up of technology has 
of necessity to be slow. In our case,* 
along with the build-up of technology 
we also had to face a number of pro¬ 
blems quite a few of which were due to 
our advancing the dates of commence¬ 
ment of production of some products 
and the efforts in the direction of rapid 
import substitution of raw materials. 
However, it is good that these problems 
cropped up in these initial years since 
it has given our men training and con¬ 
fidence in tackling them instead of being 
confronted by them all of a sudden at a 
later stage. Further, since we started 
production, we have not undertaken 
total shutdown of the Plant. This could 
not be done for certain adequate rea¬ 
sons. It has now been decided to have a 
regular shut down, periodically, so that 
a complete overhauling and check up of 
the machinery and plant will be possi¬ 
ble. But such a process will necessarily 
result in the loss of a week's produc¬ 
tion. Accordingly we recently had a total 
shutdown of the Plant. 

6. The outlook for the future is quite 
hopeful. This has already been evidenced 
by the fact that inspite of the various 
technical problems which retarded the 
operations, wo were able to'^ sustain 
production at higher levels. Our per¬ 
sonnel instead of getting discouraged by 
these, have taken them as an opportu¬ 
nity to grasp thoroughly the techno¬ 
logy. If today leading photographic 
manufacturers in the world have shown 
eagerness to collaborate with us in our 
expansion plans, it is, in no small mea- 
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sure due to the signillcaBt progress 
made by us in producing on our own, 
materials conforming to international 
standards, thus proving that given the 
opportunity and training our technicians 
arc second to none in the world in grasp¬ 
ing the most sophisticated of technolo¬ 
gies. 


7. Our turnover is steadily on the 
increase. During the year under review 
it was Rs 3.72 crores against Rs 2.29 
crorcs in the previous year. During the 
next year (1970-71) it is expected to be 
more than Rs 6 crores. Your Board are 
already giving thought to the question 
of strengthening the Marketing Wing to 
handle this growing volume of business. 
They are also constantly conscious of 
the need to make the system of distribu¬ 
tion of our products more broad-based. 

8. On the export front, wc continue 
to get a steady stream of orders and the 
prospc\;ts for the future seem to be quite 
bright. 

9. You might be anxious to hear the 
progress made in regard to the scheme 
for production of colour films. The 
results of the negotiations wc had and 
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the offers received from the various 
prospective collaborators are now 
before Government and Government’s 
sanction to our proposals is eagerly 
awaited and will enable us commission 
a feasibility study. 

10. The time has also come for us to 
think in terms of modernising the exist¬ 
ing plant to ensure that our manufactur¬ 
ing operations are smooth, the efficiency 
of production is increased further, and 
the output increased to sustain the ever 
growing demand. Technology of photo¬ 
graphic manufacture is continuously 
making rapid strides the world over and 
the gap between our present techniques 
and those prevalent abroad is getting 
wider every day. At this point of time 
when we are keenly pursuing the possibi¬ 
lity of entering into collaboration 
arrangements for expansion, wc should 
also seek to have a long enduring 
arrangement whereby we get conti¬ 
nuously updated in technology in the 
produclJon of all materials. This is 
essential for the survival and prospcnly 
of this highly specialised industry. 
Your Board therefore feel that along 
with the implementation of the Project 
to manufacture colour lilnis wc should 
also strive to clfecl moderiusation of the 
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present equipment and processes with 
a view to attain higher levels of efficiency 
even in the existing range of products. 
The expansion schemes are therefore 
being drawn up in such a way as to 
include modernisation of the present 
equipment also. With programmes for 
expansion and modernisation, it will be 
well advised to take advantage of the 
latest available knowledge in technolo¬ 
gical development. To this end, we must 
also have collaboration arrangements 
on continuous and pcnlfancnt basis. 
This will then enable us to have access 
to information on developments tak¬ 
ing place abroad. On the other baud 
your Directors do not favourably view 
any suggestion to obtain technical help 
on a limited basis but arc on the look 
out for collaboration both on perma¬ 
nent and partnership basis. 

11. A major task completed during 
the year was the National Productivity 
CoLincirs study on the factory’s Man¬ 
power requirements. Job Rvaluation 
and Wage Survey. It nuist be remember¬ 
ed that since ours is a specialised type of 
industry, the like of which is rot in 
existence anywhere in the country, the 
task of laying down proper stanadards 
for our manpower requirements and 
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evolving a rational wage structure is not 
an easy one; that a study of this nature 
has been completed, is by no means, a 
small achievement. We now have a 
scientilically prepared document which 
gives us an idea of (he type and number 
of men we need to run this plant with 
optimum efficiency and also to evolve a 
rational Wage Structure and these, I 
am sure, will prove to be very valuable 
to us in our future operations. 

12. Government have taken certain 
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decisions conferring greater autonomy 
on the Boards of Public Enterprises with 
a view to making them have effective 
control on the operations of the compa¬ 
nies under their charge. In line with the 
Government’s thinking in this regard, 
a number of amendments to the Articles 
of Association of your Company have 
been brought up. I am sure the greater 
powers now reposed in the Board will 
result in greater efficiency in the 
management of our affairs. 
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13. In conclusion, I thank all my 
colleagues on the Board for their valu¬ 
able advice and guidance. My thanks 
are also due to the employees at all 
levels for the progress made so far and 
for their hard and sincere work. 

This does not purport to be a record of 
the proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting. 


THE INDIAN IRON & STEEL CO. LTD. 

The following statement by Sir Biren Mookeijee, Chairman of the Indian Iron and St^l 
Company Ltd., dealing with Company’s working for the year ended 31st March 1970 has bMn 
issued to shareholders- Fhe Annual General Meeting of the Company will be held on Tuesday the 
29th September, 1970 at 3 P.M- at the Registered Office of the Company, 12, Mission Row, Calcntta-l. 


Ladies & Gentlemen, 

The year that ended in March this 
year has been the worst for your Com¬ 
pany since it commenced operating 
as an integrated steel producer. 

Some of you may elect to contest 
this statement on the grounds that the 
available profits relative to the Com¬ 
pany's installed capacity have been 
lower in the year 1967-68. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that in a con¬ 
trolled economy, and especially in a 
controlled industry within that con¬ 
trolled economy, available profits are 
not always a reliable criterion for mea¬ 
suring successful operation. There are 
many factors which contribute to availa¬ 
ble profits, the most important of 
which arc obviously output and prices. 
Unfortunately, during the last few 
years your Company's management 
have had little or no control over these 
two primary elements which eventually 
determine the level of profits. Within the 
confines of the prevailing economic sys¬ 
tem applicable to the steel industry, 
output is a more correct index for the 
purpose of comparison. On this basis 
the results of your Company last year 
have never been worse. Statistics in 
regard to output have been included 
in your Directors’ Report and there¬ 
fore I do not wish to repeat them here. 

As regards output, labour have be¬ 
come the sole arbiters as to what pro¬ 
duction is to be achieved. Various oflS- 
cials of your Company make and arc 
required to make periodical financial 
projections, variance analyses, cash¬ 
flow statements and sales budgets for 
the purpose of efficient management 
and to enable the management to take 
correct management decisions as 
oc asions arise. In recent years 1 have 
often felt that all the energy and ex¬ 
pertise which they devote on their stu¬ 


dies are entirely a waste of time and 
effort. It is utterly useless to ask a 
Plant Manager what he proposes to 
make, what his plant is capable of pro¬ 
ducing and when he proposes to do so; 
it is similarly futile to ask Marketing 
Managers how much they expect to sell 
and when. Since labour have taken 
upon themselves the onerous duties 
of basic management, namely, produc¬ 
tion and planning, it seems to me a 
simpler exercise merely to ask them 
what they intend to produce and when, 
and utilise their answers for the pur¬ 
pose of financial projections! 

As regards prices which, after all, 
determine the margin a productive unit 
makes on its sales, the Government 
is continuing with its arbitrary policy 
of insufficient ad hoc price increases 
at indefinite intervals. These prices, 
regulated as they are by Government, 
have no empirical basis whatsoever. 
If any rationale can be attributed to 
this pricing policy, it can only be that 
of expediency. Shareholders will agree 
that for a basic industry, total uncer¬ 
tainty and instability cannot lead to 
consolidation and the attainment of 
desired targets. While the Government 
can be congratulated for its desire to 
curtail inflation and a general rise in 
prices, the results achieved so far have 
not been impressive. Not being a pro¬ 
fessional economist, it seems to me a 
simple thesis that if the price line must 
held) it must be held at all levels. 

I will take the specific case of the steel 
industry. While I am one with the 
Government in its desire to stabilise 
the selling price of steel within the 
country as a general means of controll¬ 
ing the prices of multifarious products 
which are made out of steel or in which 
the price of steel plays an indirect part, 

I cannot understand why the various 
elements of cost which go into the mak¬ 


ing of steel itself are not similarly con¬ 
trolled by Government. 

The important and substantial ele¬ 
ments of cost in the making of steel arc, 
coal which is converted into coke, iron 
ore and limestone all of which are raw 
materials, and labour and railway frei¬ 
ght which are not. The cost of the basic 
raw materials continue to rise from 
year to year and the steel producer has 
no control over the price at which he 
must buy. A thorough scrutiny of the 
reasons for such increase in the price 
of raw materials reveals that it is due 
to the increase in labour costs imposed 
on the suppliers of the raw materials. 
I have not made a close study of the 
Railway Bud^t or the reasons for the 
rise in operating costs of the Railways 
which induce annual increases in frei¬ 
ght charges—again to be borne by the 
steel producer. But it is fairly obvious 
that there are two important elements 
which go into the cost of operating the 
Railways and these are fuel costs and 
labour costs, but not necessarily in that 
order. I am sure the Railway adminis¬ 
tration is faced with the same problems 
of cost faced by the steel industry; but 
fortunately for them they are able to 
secure annual and adequate price 
increases to enable them to continue to 
operate. The steel industry, despite the 
fact that it is largely Government- 
owned, (or because of the fact that it is 
not wholly Government-owned) is not 
so fortunate. 1 have heard the argu¬ 
ment that the Railways, which is 
the largest Public Sector Undertaking, 
is required to contribute to the General 
Revenues of the State; by the same 
token the immense investment of public 
funds in the steel industry should also 
be pennitted to earn surpluses for the 
national coffers. 

It is therefore clear that the rising 
cost of labour has a snow-balling effect 
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on the cost of steel. In the ease of your 
Company, (and discounting the inci¬ 
dence of labour cost in the purchase 
price of goods and services which your 
Company buys for the purpose of pro¬ 
duction) salaries, wages and other 
employee benefits have, during the year 
under review, emerged as the largest 
single element in costs, higher even 
than the cost of raw materials! 

It is obvious that if a Prices and 
Incomes Policy is to be evolved and 
adhered to in the national interest, 
prices alone cannot be controlled while 
wages are allowed the luxury of cons¬ 
tant expansion without a correspond¬ 
ing increase in productivity. But, for 
that section of the community whose 
income consists of salaries or dividends, 
there is already in existence an effec¬ 
tive Incomes Policy through penal 
rates of lax which result in a ceiling on 
income. 

The Government has instituted a 
Wage Negotiating Committee for the 
Steel Industry in order to determine the 
wages and other benefits payable to 
employees in that industry. Many of 
you will recall the table which was 
incorporated in my Statement to you of 
last year in which the average emolu¬ 
ments of workers in your Company 
in different categories were listed. After 
the publication of the Statement, I 
received numerous Communications, 
including some humourous ones from 
shareholders expressing a fervent desire 
to be employed as unskilled workmen 
in your Company in view of prospec¬ 
tive emoluments! It is in this context 
of the prevailing emoluments paid to 
your labour that I must inform you that 
1 have been told that the industry will 
be saddled with an additional burden 
of about Rs. 20 crorcs per annum in 
respect of labour benefits which are 
now being negotiated. This in effect 
means an average increase of Rs. 1,0(W 
for each of the 200,000 workers in 
the industry. With such an example 
before them will not the workers in 
other industries, including those which 
feed the steel industry, make similar 
demands on their employers? I would 
request you to ponder over not only the 
dimensions of the problem now faced 
by all the units in the steel industry but 
also the dimensions of this additional 
financial burden to which 1 have just 
referred. Your Directors in their Re¬ 
port have touched on this aspect in 
the following terms 

*‘A five-year embargo on price in¬ 
creases while costs continue to 
rise daily, can mean that all the 
Main Producers, both in the 
Private and Public Sectors, may 
soon be operating at a loss.” 

Unless wages bear a direct relation¬ 


ship to output and productivity, no 
realistic Prices and Incomes Policy can 
be made to operate and therefore in¬ 
flation will continue to mount. 

In 1966 your Company obtained a 
Loan from the World Bank to meet 
the foreign exchange clement of its 
Balancing of Plant Project which had 
earlier received the approval of the 
Government of India. At that time, 
the total cost of the Project was estima¬ 
ted at about Rs. 2114 lakhs consisting 
of foreign exchange amounting to 
Rs. 739 lakhs and the balance of Rs. 
1375 lakhs or rupee expenditure to be 
financed out of the Company's own 
generation of resources. The last esti¬ 
mate prepared for this Project 
revealed a total cost of Rs. 2776 lakhs 
consisting of a foreign exchange element 
of Rs. 1007 lakhs and a ri^ee expendi¬ 
ture portion of Rs. I76y lakhs. Of 
course, the devaluation of the Indian 
rupee intervened during this period and 
to a great extent accounted for the 
increase in the estimated project cost. 
Your Directors, in their Report, have 
mentioned the reasons which have 
led to the World Bank suspending 
further withdrawals against this Loan 
which virtually means that all progress 
on the Project has come to a standstill 
as it would be infructuous to continue 
with rupee expenditure when the foreign 
exchange required to complete the 
Project is no longer available. I do not 
wish to elaborate on the reasons why 
the World Bank suspended its Loan 
and why the Project has therefore been 
aborted, because your Directors have 
already given you some particulars in 
this regard. But I must advise you, 
that since then, I have received a 
communication from the World Bank 
in which they have requested the 
Company to ask for a cancellation of 
the Loan as the World Bank would 
prefer not to cancel the Loan on their 
own, although they are entitled to do 
so. I cannot prognosticate with ab¬ 
solute certainly what action your. 
Board will take on the World Bank's 
request; however, it seems to me to be 
a case of Hobson's choice. 

Whatever might be the ultimate fate 
of the Loan and of your Company's 
expansion Project, 1 would like to take 
this opportunity of once again spelling 
out the consequences for the benefit of 
shareholders. 

Steel, as sharcholdeis are aware, is 
a capital-intensive industry. On present- 
day estimates, the cost of plants nece¬ 
ssary to produce 1 tonne of steel per 
annum varies from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 
3,500 depending on the processes 
employed. It is for this reason, and the 
inability to raise adequate resources, 
that the steel industry in the Private 


Sector finds it almost impossible to ex¬ 
pand its capacity. However, in the case 
of your Company, even on the basis 
of the latest estimates, the cost of ex¬ 
pansion works out to only Rs. 925 per 
tonne. The colossal saving in much 
needed national resources which would 
have obtained if the scheme had mater¬ 
ialised will be obvious from the figures 
mentioned above. In addition, an 
annual recurring saving of about Rs. 24 
crores in foreign exchange would have 
accrued to the nation through a reduc¬ 
tion in imports of steel. I will do no 
more than to let these figures speak 
for themselves. There is however a 
faint ray of light glimmering through the 
gloom. 1 do not know whether it can 
be called a ray of hope or a will-o-the 
wisp. The World Bank have indicated 
that after the cancellation of the pre¬ 
sent Loan they are prepared to re-app- 
raise the Project on the basis of current 
data and technological innovations and 
if it proves viable, negotiate a fresh 
Loan. 

For the reasons I have Just stated, 
this Project was vital not only for the 
nation's economy but particularly for 
your Company's future operation. A 
considerable part of the vast expendi¬ 
ture already incurred and to be in¬ 
curred on your Collieries Development 
Project will become superfluous because 
the steel-making capacity necessary to 
optimise the benefits which will arise 
out of your Collieries Development 
Project will not be created. While on the 
subject of the Collieries Development 
Project, I must say after many initial 
impediments this project is now pro¬ 
ceeding very satisfactorily. 

Shareholders will have noticed in 
the Press various statements regarding 
the conversion into equity shares of 
Loans granted by Government or 
Government Lending Agencies. The 
two Steel Companies in the Private 
Sector have also been recipients of such 
loans from Government. Arising out of 
the Company's request for a rc-schedu- 
ling of Government Loans in 1968, the 
Government has recently advised us 
that it is prepared to convert the balance 
outstanding into equity shares. Your 
Directors carefully considered the mat¬ 
ter and feeling that it would not be in 
the best interests of shareholders to 
accept such a proposal, have informed 
the Government accordingly. 

1 have mentioned earlier that many 
industries, and the steel industry in 
particular, arc unable out of their own 
resources to raise sufficient funds for 
expansion due to the capital-intensive 
nature of the industry. In such circums¬ 
tances and others. Government’s in¬ 
tention to launch a Joint Sector is 
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welcome. My only reservations in this fully aware of their mutual ri^ts be- privilege of being a fair-weather friend 

regard are that both the participants fore the venture is undertaken, and that at moments of convenience, 

in any Joint Sector venture should be neither party should be permitted the 15th September, 1970. 
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BOARDS 


Gentlemen, 

\ have great pleasure in welcoming 
you all to this Tenth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company. The Directors’ 
Report and the audited accounts for the 
year ended 31st March 1970 have been 
in your hands for some time and with 
your permission I will take them as 
read. 

2. As indicated in my speech at the 
last Annual General Meeting, there 
has been considerable improvement in 
the company’s performance as well as 
profitability of operation. These have 
enabled the company to make adequate 
profits to write off the entire backlog 
of depreciation amounting to just 
under Rs. 80 lakhs and to provide de¬ 
preciation for the last financial year 
amounting to a little over Rs, 50 lakhs, 
and to carry forward a surplus of Rs. 
16.88 lakhs. The aggregate of profits 
before depreciation for the year was 
Rs. 117.66 lakhs which together with 
the sum of Rs. 28.88 lakhs brought 
forward from the previous year made 
a sum of Rs. 146.54 lakhs available for 
appropriation. 

3 Some shareholders have written to 
me or asked me in person as to whether 
a maiden dividend however small, 
could not have been declared with the 
residual profits of the year. Your 
Board of Directors were most anxious 
that the company should come on the 
list of dividend payers at the earliest. 
But, at the same time, they wanted that 
the maiden dividend should be such as 
to make up, in some measure, for the 
long period during which the share¬ 
holders htavc had to wail for a return. 
It was, therefore, decided to carry the 
residual profits and also keep a close 
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watch on the working of the first half 
of the current year. I am glad to .say 
that the profits of the first five months 
of the current year alongside of the 
estimate of profits for the month of 
September arc such, as to enable your 
Directors to make a provision for the 
entire year’s depreciation, amounting 
to Rs 63 lakhs approximately from out 
of the half-year’s profit and also to dec¬ 
lare an interim dividend. Your Board 
of Directors, at a meeting of the Board 
held earlier this morning took a deci¬ 
sion to declare an interim dividend of 
6% for the year 1970-71 .on the com¬ 
pany’s Paid Up Capital I am sure, 
this decision, which I have been autho- 
ri.sed to announce at this meeting, will 
have your approval. 

4 The Company was incorporated 
on 22nd June 1960. Construction and 
machinery erection started towards the 
middle of 1961 and the first reel of 
paper rolled out of our plant in Novem¬ 
ber 1962, that is, within a period of 18 
months. We had practically no teeth¬ 
ing trouble and within a short period of 
commencement of operations, the plant 
came into commercial production. 

5 In retrospect, it is sad to contem¬ 
plate that despite the company’s suc¬ 
cess with commissioning the plant 
within what is now admitted to be a 
record time for a heavy industry, the 
simultaneous operation of price con- 
tol on the diverse varieties of paper, 
fixed as far back as 1959 and a steep 
increase in the production cost of paper, 
rendered it impossible for the company 
to make adequate profits, to provide 
even depreciation on the straightlinc 
method. The prices of paper under the 
control pattern were unremunerative 
even for the then established producers, 
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who had written off the bulk of their 
fixed assets and had, therefore, the 
advantage of being low capitalised com¬ 
panies. In that background, you can 
visualise the hardships which your com¬ 
pany had to face in having, to compete 
with well established units who were 
themselves making meagre prpfits, 
without having their feet dragged by 
heavy depreciation commitments such 
as your company had. 

The high interest charges on our 
borrowings absorbed the residual 
margin of meagre profits and thus dep¬ 
rived us of an opportunity of providing 
depreciation in the manner we would 
have liked. Therefore, it must be a mat¬ 
ter of no small satisfaction to you, that 
we have wiped off all arrears of dep¬ 
reciation and found enough funds to 
provide the depreciation for l%9-70. 
All these have been made possible by 
decontrol of paper. Throughout the 
lean period, the company has serviced 
its long term loans without any let up 
despite poor cash generation. 

You can appreciate that the lifting 
of control over prices announced in 
May 1968 provided a turning point in 
the fortunes of your company, despite 
the fact that the producers voluntarily 
decided to effect only a modest increase 
in paper prices. If the announcement of 
decontrol had come two years earlier, 
it would have enabled all paper com¬ 
panies to plough back enough funds to 
finance sizeable expansions and also 
to pay handsome dividends to share¬ 
holders, such as would have enabled 
them to invite fresh capital on attrac¬ 
tive terms from the same shareholders 
to finance such expansion. 

8. In the instanee of your companv. 
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the announcement of decontrol coinci¬ 
ded with the completion of our expan¬ 
sion programme which has enhanced 
our annual capacity from 18,000 ton¬ 
nes to 33,000 tonnes, which includes 
partial diversification from the manu¬ 
facture of duplex boards to the extent 
of 10,000 tonnes. We are glad that our 
expansion programme has been com¬ 
pleted in time to assuage, in some 
measure, the shortage that is acutely 
felt in the paper market today, apart 
from contributing substantially to the 
company’s profits and plough back. 

9. The Paper Industry, among a few 
other industries, was fulfilling the tar¬ 
get fixed by the Planning Commission 
during the First and Second Plan 
periods. The deterioration in the posi¬ 
tion started after the control measures 
were introduced in 1960 which, in large 
measure, eliminated the incentive for 
promoting so capital intensive an in¬ 
dustry as paper. A large number of 
industrial licences issued during the 
Third Plan period remained unimple- 
mented by the entrepreneurs. If decon¬ 
trol had been announced some lime 
earlier, the prosperity of subsisting 
units would have been sufficient att¬ 
raction to entrepreneurs to establish 
fresh units. 

10. Scarcity conditions are likely 
to persist in the coming 3 or 4 years, as 
it will take between ^ and 4 years for 
any new unit to be planned and estab¬ 
lished. Is it too niLich to hope that the 
Government will take prompt action by 
either licencing substantial expansion 
of existing units or by promising mas¬ 
sive assistance to those who start fresh 
units ill the form of soft long term 
loans? 

11. The Government have recently 
come forward with a “crash program¬ 
me”; but it is now seen that the Govern¬ 
ment arc not interested in substantial 
increase in the existing installed capa¬ 
city of established units, but in the lat¬ 
ter making some minor adjustments 
in order to secure a marginal expansion 
of the rated capacity. The gap between 
the demand and supply of paper is 
such as to rule out any tinkering with 
this problem. What is manifestly indica¬ 
ted is a robust and positive approach 
to the creation of substantial additional 
capacity within the country. 

12. I want to refer briefly to a few 
anainolies that have crept in the re¬ 
cent past on the procedural front. The 
paper and pulp industry is exempted 
from the licencing procedure prc.scri- 
bed under the Industries (Development 
and Regulations) Act. At the same 
time, under the new procedure, all 
schemes involving a capital expenditure 
of over Rs 5 crores require industrial 
licences. Paper is a capital 


intensive industry and it is not 
possible to establish an economic 
sized paper plant within the ambit of a 
5-crore outlay. A lOQ-tonne plant is 
what is regarded today as an economic 
unit and at current prices of plant and 
machinery, the capital expenditure on 
such a project would amount to about 
Rs 18 crorcs. Even a plant of 60-tonne 
capacity will cost about Rs 12 crorcs. 
In the result, the so called exemption of 
the paper and pulp industry from 
licencing procedure is, in a large 
measure, farcical. At the same time, 
several of the paper units in the 
country will attract the provision of 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act by reason of the value 
of their fixed assets. Any proposal to 
expand the existing units will have, at 
the outset, to be cleared by the Central 
Government or the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission and when this is done, the unit 
will have to apply for an industrial 
licence by reason of the intended ex¬ 
pansion bringing their employed capital 
beyond the Rs 5-crore limit. 

13. With the abolition of the Mana¬ 
ging Agency system, the ‘groups’ de¬ 
fined under the Monopolies Act have 
disappeared and individual companies 
have come under the management of 
individuals of proved credentials. The 
paper industry is no exception In view 
of all these and in viev^ of the grave 
shortage of paper which the consumers 
are facing today in our country, I appeal 
to the Government of India to take the 
paper industry out of the purview 
of licencing procedure and also the 
Monopolies Act, which will enable new 
units to be established and also enable 
the existing mills to carry out speedy 
programmes of expansion. The advan¬ 
tage in expansion of subsisting in'^lalletl 
capacity is that expansion will cost 
substantially less than the establish¬ 
ment of new units, while expansion 
programmes can be carried out in per¬ 
haps half the time which it takes for a 
new unit to come into production. 
This doe.s not mean that existing paper 
companies are against new units lacing 
commissioned. Indeed they would appeal 
for every possible measure that will 
mitigate both short-term and long¬ 
term shortages in paper, a task which 
can only be achieved by speedy action 
on both fronts. The Government must 
also not hesitate to licence import of 
capital goods where abnormal delays 
are likely to occur in the supply of indi¬ 
genous equipment as they are lending 
to do. Otherwise, the very purpose of 
licencing new units or expansion will be 
defeated. 

14. Raw materials are still an ever¬ 
present problem for the paper industry. 
Several units have already been doing 
experiments with soft woods, short 
fibred hard woods and bagasse in view 


of the known shortage of bamboo sup¬ 
plies in the country. Your company, 
among others, has already started utili¬ 
sing hard woods and hnssc for pulp 
manufacture. Your company has con¬ 
siderable experience in the utilisation 
of bagasse and is fully acquainted with 
the technical problems in that behalf. 
The most important factor in raw ma¬ 
terials mobilisation is that they must 
be reasonably low priced. The present 
concession given to mills using 40% 
bagasse pulp has not resulted in any 
benefit to the mills because of ti e 
practical difficulties in the operation of 
such a concession. 

15. Your company is well placed as 
to raw materials stock. At the moment, 
the question of revising the seigniorage 
rates for bamboo supplies from Govern¬ 
ment forests is the subject matter of dis¬ 
cussion between the Company and the 
Tamil Nadu Government. It is hoped 
that we would be able to enter into a 
fresh long-term agreement at slightly 
increased seigniorage rates with the 
Government. We are beholden to the 
Tamil Nadu Government for their ap¬ 
preciation of our problems and their 
co-operation, 

16. The company has entered into 
an agreement with the labour unions 
for a period of three years ending with 
31-3-1973. This agremcment provides 
for a substantial upward revision in the 
rate of Dearness Allowance. Your 
Board of Directors think it is a reaso¬ 
nable price to pay for the goodwill 
created among all ranks of employees 
in the company. The Board has sanc¬ 
tioned the new agreement. 

17. The cost of production has been 
continuously increasing as a result of 
increased cost of coal, railway freight, 
chemicals and other stores. Mainte¬ 
nance costs have gone up mainly as a 
result of increase in the cost of steel and 
some slort's. Despite all these handi¬ 
caps, your company is continuing to do 
well in the current year. 

18. There have been frequent com¬ 
ments both in the Press and on the 
floor of the Parliament about increased 
paper prices. Over a full ten year period, 
Paper units were prohibited from put¬ 
ting up prices despite steady increase 
in the cost of manufacture. This has 
created a very heavy backlog of un¬ 
provided high costing elements in pro¬ 
duction. Your Company is only too an¬ 
xious to maintain the price line. We , 
are practically the first unit in the 
country to, have come out with a public 
announcement through prominent press 
advertisements throughout the country, 
about the prices which the consumers 
are called upon to pay for the dilTercnt 
variet es of paper manufactured by the 
company. I am glad to say that your 
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company’s panel of distributors has 
generally co-operated with us in main¬ 
taining these prices. 

19. Messrs. Seshasayce, Parsons and 
Whittcmorc Private Ltd. ceased to be 
Managing Agents of the Company on 
and from 31st March 1970. Even du¬ 
ring the la t year of their office, the 
Managing Agents drew only the mini¬ 
mum remuneration. I think I must 
express to them on your behalf the very 
special appreciation of the shareholders 
for the manner in which they establish¬ 
ed and operated the plant over a crucial 
and problem filled 10-years period. 
During this decade they operated the 
mill with great competence and circums¬ 
pection. This enabled the company to 
carry out their expansion smoothly 
and without disturbance to current 
levels of production. 

20. Mr S. Viswanathan, who was a 
Director of M/s Seshasayee, Parsons 
and Whittcmorc Private Ltd., and who 
was the Chief architect of the company, 
has accepted the invitation of your Board 



Shri C. D. Khanna 


Friends, 

This is my first opportunity of pla¬ 
cing before you this report since taking 
over charge of the Corporation on the 
I9ih May, 1970 as its Chairman. It is 
my privilege and pleasure, soon after 
my taking over, to present to you the 
Annual Accounts of the Corporation 
and the Report of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors for the year ended the 30th June, 
1970. The printed copies of the 
Accounts and the Report have been 
circulated to all the shareholders and 
1 shall, with your permission, take them 
as read. 

Changes in the Board 

2. During the year, a number of 
changes have taken place in the compo¬ 
sition of the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation. Shri N.D. Nangia re¬ 
linquished office as Chairman on the 
18th May, 1970. I would like to express 
my sincere appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by Shri Nangia during 


to be the Managing Director of the 
company. I can testify from personal 
knowledge to the strenuous efforts 
made by Mr. Viswanathan to builtaup 
this company from scratch and to 
bring it to the present position of re¬ 
munerative working. A resolution rela¬ 
ting to his remuneration is now coming 
up before the General Meeting for 
approval as required by law. I look 
forward with confidence to the future 
of this company under his wise guidance 
and stewardship. 

21. I wish to extend my grateful 
thanks to Mr D.V. Reddy, the General 
Manager of the company, for the ex¬ 
cellent work done by him during the 
first full year of his office. He has been 
ably assisted by a team of fine executives 
and employees at all levels. I must 
specially thank all those employees 
who, on the shop floors, have contri¬ 
buted to the excellent output of paper 
during the year. 

22. 1 wish to convey your thanks to 
the USAID and to the Industrial Cre¬ 


b»3 tenure of office. 

At the last Annua] General Meeting 
of the Corporation, Shri S.J. Utamsing 
was elected as a director to represent 
Scheduled Banks in the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Shri C.H. Bhabha 
with effect from the 27th June, 1969. 
At the same meeting, Sardar Santokh 
Singh was elected as a director to re¬ 
present Insurance concerns, Investment 
Trusts, and other like financial institu¬ 
tions Vice Smt. Raksha Saran, who re¬ 
tired. Shri N.A. Kalyani was re¬ 
elected as a director to represent Co¬ 
operative Banks. The Central Govern¬ 
ment nominated Shri T. Swaminathan, 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Industrial Development, 
Ministry of Industrial Development and 
Internal Trade, in place of Shri N.N. 
Wanchoo with effect from the I6tb 
February, 1970. The Industrial De¬ 
velopment Bank of India nominated 
Shri S.L.N. Simha as a director in place 
of Shri P.K. Dasgupta with effect from 
the 27th April, 1970. They have recently 


dit and Investment Corporation of 
India, to the Industrial Development 
Bank of India and to the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India, for their assistance 
at all times to the company. I must 
thank the company’s bankers, namely. 
United Commercial Bank and Syndicate 
Bank who have assisted us with their 
timely co-operation throughout the 
period. 

23. I take this opportunity to convey 
our profound thanks to the Government 
of Tamil Nadu for their continuous 
support and encouragement. 

24. I novTniove"'for adoption oflhe* 
Report and Accounts of the company 
and in doing so shall be glad to 
answer any question you may have 
relating to the Accounts. 

I thank you all for your forebearance. 

/i.B. This does not purport to be a record 
of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 


nominated Shri F.K.F. Nariman in 
place of Shri Charat Ram with effect 
from the 14th September, 1970. Since 
the close of the year, Shri S.D. Sriniva- 
san representing Insurance concerns. 
Investment Trusts and other like finan¬ 
cial institutions, resigned with effect 
from the 30th July, 1970 and the vacan¬ 
cy caused by his resignation is going to 
be filled at today’s meeting. 

I take this opportunity to place on 
record the valuable services rendered 
by Smt. Raksha Saran, Shri N.N. Wan¬ 
choo, Shri P.K. Dasgupta, Shri Charat 
Ram and Shri S.D. Srinivasan whife they 
were associated with the Corporation 
I also place on record my thanks to all 
the present Directors on the Board for 
their valuable co-operation and wise 
counsel. 

Economic sltnation 

3. The overall economic situation in 
1969-70, the first year of the Fourth 
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Five-Year Plan, has been satisfactory, 
r The rate of growth in national income, 
at constant prices has been estimated 
at 5 to 5i% compared to the increase 
of about 2% in 1968-69. The output 
of foodgrains in 1969-70, at about 100 
million tonnes, was higher than the level 
of production in 1968-69 by about 6 
million tonnes. Though the production 
of some of the commercial crops was also 
higher than in the previous year, it was 
not sufficient for meeting the entire re¬ 
quirements of the industrial sector and 
shortages were pronounced in respect 
of supplies of cotton and oil seeds. 

""industrial activity has picked up con¬ 
siderably and the economy has recovered 
from the effects of the recession. During 
^ the year under review, there has been 
^ a notable improvement in the utilisation 
of existing capacity in many industries 
assisted by the Corporation, viz. pai:^r. 
caustic soda, sulphuric acid, alumini¬ 
um, tractors, artificial fibres cement, 
refractories, steel castings, steel forgings, 
etc. The cotton textile industry did not 
fare well because of a steep rise in the 
prices of cotton and shortage of work¬ 
ing capital. Jute industry also did not do 
well bwause of certain adverse factors 
including a sudden fall in the demand 
for carpet backing cloth in the U.S. 
market. 

The balance of trade has also impro¬ 
ved during the year, with exports at a 
higher level and imports showing a 
welcome reduction. At the end of June, 
1970, the foreign exchange reserves at 
Rs 837 crores were higher by Rs 209 
crorcs compared with the position 
obtaining during the same month of 
the previous year. 

While the capital market appeared 
to be active, buoyancy was confined 
to a few selected shares. It would appear 
there are plenty of investible funds, 
while promising scrips are relatively 
few which explains partly the recent 
spurt in the price of some industrial 
securities. 

The Annual Plan for 1970-71 has 
already been announced. It aims at a 
growth rate of 5.5% in the national 
income to be achieved from a 5% in¬ 
crease in the agricultural output and an 
8% increase in industrial production. 
The green revolution is still in stride, 
and the agricultural situation could be 
redded as satisfactory. The new indus¬ 
trial policy announced by Government 
is expected to give an impetus to produc¬ 
tion, particularly, in the small and me¬ 
dium scale sectors and to stimulate 
exports. The reorientation of lending 
policies of nationalist banks and 
financiai institutions aimed at meeting 
the credit requirements of all sectors of 
economy and encouraipng new entre¬ 
preneurship, is a signiik^nt develop¬ 


ment. The economy on the whole 
has a promise of better health. 

Sanctions and disbursements daring the 
year 

4. During the year 1969-70 the Cor¬ 
poration sanctioned total financial 
assistance of Rs. 19.38 crores to 49 
industrial units made up of rupee loans 
of Rs. 13.63 crorcs, foreign currency 
loans of Rs. 2.07 crores, underwriting 
of shares and debentures of Rs. 1.68 
crores and guarantees for foreign 
currency loans and for deferred pay¬ 
ments on imported plant and machinery 
of Rs. 2 crores. 

5. Assistance disbursed during the 
year aggregated Rs. 18.05 crorcs of 
which cash disbursements, i.e. exlcu- 
ding guarantees issued totalled Rs. 
17.71 crores. 

Working Results for the Year 

6. The Corporation’s total income 
for the year under review was higher 
at Rs. 12.82 crorcs as compared to Rs, 
11.94 crores in 1968-69. Interest paid 
by the Corporation on its borrowings 
and discount and brokerage paid on 
bonds were higher at Rs. 7.95 crorcs 
as against Rs. 7 57 crores in the pre¬ 
vious year. The gross profit registered 
an increase of Rs, 41 lakhs, being Rs. 
4.33 crores as against Rs. 3.92 crores in 
the previous year. After making provi¬ 
sion for taxation to the extent of Rs. 
2.37 crore.s, as against Rs. 2.22 crores 
in the previous year, the net profit was 
higher at Rs. 1.96 crores as compared 
to Rs. 1.70 crores in 1968-69. 

Provision for Income-Tax 

7. With the continuous increase in 
the gross profits of the Corporation 
from year to year, higher provision is 
being made for taxation. Since its in¬ 
ception on the 1st July 1948, till the 
30th June, 1968 i.e. over a period of 
20 years, the •income-tax paid by the 
Corporation aggregated Rs. 11,19 
crorcs. For the subsequent two years, 
Wz., 1968-69 and 1969-70 for which 
assessnwjnts have not yet been comple¬ 
ted the provision for taxation has been 
made to the extent of Rs, 4.59 crorcs. 
These figures arc a measure of the con¬ 
tribution which the Corporation has 
made to the national exchequer. 

Corporation's Reserves 

8. During the year, additions made to 
reserves out of the profits were to the 
extent of Rs. 1.71 crorcs. The total re¬ 
serves of the Coporation. including the 
General Reserve of Rs. 7,60 crores, 
now amount to Rs. 12.65 crorcM, which 
figure exceeds the Paid-up Capital by 
Rs. 4.30 crorcs. 

Cumulative Sanctions and Disbursements 

9. The net amount of cumulative 


assistance sanctioned by the Corpora¬ 
tion, since its inception in July, 1948, 
i.e., after accounting for cancellations 
and withdrawals, amounted to Rs. 337.08 
crores. This comprised rupee loans of 
Rs. 216.35 crorcs, foreign currency 
loans of Rs. 39.29 crores, underwritings 
and direct subscription to shares and 
debentures of Rs. 28.08 crores. Of the 
total assistance sanctioned for 505 pro¬ 
jects, new projects numbering 333 
claimed assistance of the order of 
R.s. 214.27 crores and the balance 
assistance of Rs. 122.81 crores was 
sanctioned for expansion, modernisa¬ 
tion or diversification. The aggregate 
capital cost of the 505 projects for which 
the Corporation has so hir sanctioned 
financial assistance is estimated at 
Rs. 1,450 crores which is an index of the 
over-all resources mobilised for the 
implementation of the projects. In the 
case of a development bank like the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India, 
the number of industrial projects which 
the Corporation can help finance, along- 
with contributions from other sources, 
rather than the absolute amount of the 
Corporation’s own assistance, should, 
in my opinion, be regarded as the true 
measure of the Corporation’s contribu¬ 
tion to the economic development of 
the country. 

10. As against the aggregate net assis¬ 
tance sanctioned to the extent of Rs. 
337.08 crorcs, assistance actually dis¬ 
bursed upto the end of the year under 
review amounted to Rs. 301.39 crorcs. 
constitiitmg about 89";, of the total 
sanctions. This could be considered 
as quite satisfactory. 

Foreign Currency Loans 

11. During the year, the Coporation 
was allocated a further loan of DM 5 
million, being the eighth line of credit, 
under an Inter-Governmental Agree¬ 
ment between the Governments of the 
Federal Republic of Germany and India, 
signed on the 25th July, 1969. The 
relative Loan Agreement between the 
Corporation and the Krcditanstalt fur 
Wiederaufbau has since been signed. 
With the execution of this agreement, 
the eight lines of West German credit 
to the Corporation aggregated DM 
102.5 million. A notable feature of the 
DM lines of credit is that they can now 
be utilised for the import of capital 
goods, engineering know-how and ser¬ 
vices, etc. not only from West Germany 
but also from other countries, except 
certain countries specifically excluded. 

12. As on the 30th June. 1970, the 
Corporation had sanctioned effective 
sub-loans aggregating DM 86.16 mil¬ 
lion, U.S. $ 27.08 million and FF 12.32 
million against the respective lines of 
foreign credits available with it. While 
the lines of credit from the U.S. AID 
had been fully committed, the credits 
from the Krcditanstalt to the extent of 
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DM 16.35 million were still available 
for sanctioning further sub-loans. Dur¬ 
ing the past 2 months, wc have sanc¬ 
tioned further sub-loans of DM 4 76 
million. Of late, there .lave been a 
number of enquiries for the DM sub- 
loans and it IS hoped that the balance 
of the DM lines of credit would be fully 
commuted in the near future. In 
fact, having regard to the number of 
applications and enquiries pending with 
us for DM sub-loans, we have already 
moved the Central Government for 
allocation of a further DM line of 
credit. 

13. Recently under the UK/India 
Capital Investment Loan 1969, the 
Government of India have allocated to 
the Corporation £ 1 million to enable it 
to finance the import of capital goods by 
eligible industrial concerns from the 
U.K. Though this is a tied credit, it is 
to be welcomed, as it is for the first 
time that sterling resources have been 
placed at the disposal of the Coporation 
for meeting the requirements of its 
constituents. 

Industries financed during the year 

14. The Corporation continues to 
cover in its operations, as large an area 
of the indu.strial sector as possible. 
During the year under review, sugar, 
cotton textiles, non-ferrous metals, 
artificial fibres and jute textiles were the 
principal beneficiaries of financial assis¬ 
tance from the Corporation. A number 
of other industries, viz., engineering 
products, rubber products, fertilisers, 
electrical machinery, glass, paper, motor 
vehicles, cement, basic industrial che¬ 
micals, ceramics and hotels, also receiv¬ 
ed financial assistance from the Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Assistance to Underdeveloped Areas 

15. The Corporation has been giving 
special consideration to applications for 
financial assistance emanating from rela¬ 
tively less-developed parts of the coun¬ 
try. Of the total assistance of Rs. 337.08 
crores sanctioned for 505 industrial pro¬ 
jects iipto the end of the year under 
review, roughly about 32%, viz. 
Rs. 106 89 crores, spread over 140 
industrial units, was accounted for by 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Meghalaya, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Uttar Pradesh. Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and Goa, which have been classi¬ 
fied as Ic.Ns-dcvclopcd States/Tcrritorics. 
During 1969-70, industrial projects in 
the above-mentioned relatively Icss- 
developed States/rerritories claimed a 
total assistance of Rs. 4.68, crores/.e., 
24.2% of the total assistance sanction¬ 
ed during the year. 

Concessional finance for Under-develo¬ 
ped Areas 

16. In consultation with the Indus¬ 


trial Development Bank offindia, the 
Corporation announced on the 23rd 
July, 1970, a scheme of concessional 
finance to small and medum sized indus¬ 
trial enterprises to be located in the 
industrially underdeveloped districts 
where the infra-structural facilities for 
industrial development exist, in the 
various States and Union Territories 
selected for such assistance by the 
Central Government in consultation 
with the concerned State Governments. 
The concessions include reduction in the 
normal lending rate of the Corporation, 
longer initial grace period, longer amor¬ 
tisation period, reduced margin of 
security, lower contribution from the 
promoters to the financing of a project, 
larger participation by the Corporation 
in the share capital of the industrial 
concerns by way of underwriting or 
otherwise, and reduction in the Corpo¬ 
ration’s service and legal charges. These 
concessions will normally be applicable 
to cases where the total project cost 
does not exceed Rs. 1.00 crore; conce¬ 
ssional finance for bigger projects will 
be considered on a selective basis. 

I trust, the concessions oflered by the 
Corporation will help quicken the pace 
of industriali.sation of these selected 
industrially less-developcd areas in the 
country. The Corporation looks forward 
to playing an increa.sing role in extend¬ 
ing larger financial assistance to such 
areas. 

Financing of Sugar & Textile Co¬ 
operatives 

17. A unique feature of the Corpora¬ 
tion’s operations is the financing of 
industrial co-operatives particularly 
sugar and textiles. During 1969-70, 
loans aggregating Rs. 3.45 crores and 
Rs. 2.22 crores were sanctioned to 5 
sugar co-operatives and 6 cotton textile 
co-operatives respectively. The assis¬ 
tance to sugar and textile co-operatives 
sanctioned during the year amounted 
to Rs. 5.67 crores, i.e, about 29% of 
the total assistance. 

Upto the 30th June, 1970, the net 
financial assistance sanctioned to 91 
industrial co-operatives aggregated Rs. 
68.21 crores, which constituted about 
31 % of the total rupee loan assistance 
of Rs. 216.35 crores. These figures arc 
eloquent proof of the significant part 
played by this Corporation in fostering 
the development of rural areas and the 
dispersal of industries. The impact of 
tbi.s assistance to industrial co-operatives 
on the economy as a whole can be judg¬ 
ed from the fact that for implementing 
these projects in the co-operative sector, 
financial resources of the order of 
Rs. 145.17 crores have been mobilised, 
the Corporation’s contribution being 
47 %. The extent to which savings in the 
agricultural sector have been mobilised 


for productive purposes is evident from 
the fact that in respect of the co-opera¬ 
tive sugar factories, the producer mem¬ 
bers had contributed about Rs. 22 crores 
as share capital, the contribution from 
others, viz., non-producer members, 
co-operative institutions and the rest, 
amounted to Rs. 4 crores and assistance 
from the State Governments, byway of 
share capital, totalled Rs. 15 crores. 
In addition, over Rs. 1 crores had 
been collected by the co-operative sugar 
factories, which have gone into produc¬ 
tion, by way of non-refundable deposits 
out of the price of sugarcane payable to 
the growers. 

m- 

18. It has been accepted as an objeo* 
tive of national policy to encourage new 
entrepreneurs in the industrial field. The ^ 
recent changes in the industrial licens¬ 
ing policy of the Government arc also 
calculated to achieve the same objective. 
The Corporation has been encouraging 
new entrepreneurs by according special 
consideration to applications received 
from them. Besides, the Corporation 
has also been extending the necessary 
guidance to the new entrepreneurs and 
technologists so that the projects spon¬ 
sored by them become technically and 
economically viable, thereby qualifying 
for assistance from the public financial 
institutions. 

Assistance to Public Sector Projects 

19. I wish to refer to another signi- 
cant development in the coverage of in¬ 
dustrial concerns eligible for financial 
assistance from the Corporation. In 
the past, the Corporation’s policy had 
been to assist mainly projects in the 
private sector as was intended at the time 
of the setting-up of the Corporation in 
1948. This policy has since undergone 
a change. The Central Government have 
decided that public financial institutions 
should be authorised to consider appli¬ 
cations for financial assistance for pro¬ 
jects in the the public sector on the same 
terms as industrial projects in the private 
sector. The Corporation accordingly 
announced in August, 1970, its decision 
to entertain applications for financial 
assistance from public sector under¬ 
takings (irrespective of the extent of 
Government’s shareholdings in them) 
on the same basis as applications from 
concerns in the private sector. Indust¬ 
rial projects in the public swtor, which 
arc incorporated as public limit^ com¬ 
panies arc, therefore, now eligible for 
financial assistance from the Corpora¬ 
tion for expansion, modernisation or 
for the setting up of new projects. The 
Corporation has also moved the Central 
Government for amendment of the IFC 
Act for authorising the Corporation to 
give financial assistance to private limi¬ 
ted companies also, so that public sec- > 
tor projects which are incorporated as 
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private limited companies under the 
Companies Act may also be eligible for 
financial assistance from the Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Conversion of loans into equity 

20. The right of development banks 
to convert, at their option, a part of the 
loan into equity capital of the assisted 
concern has recently attracted a good 
deal of public attention. It has been 
argued that the term-lending institutions 
want to have their cake and eat it too, 
that as lenders they should not expect 
additional rewards. As there is a lot 
of misconception in the public mind on 
this subject, a brief explanation of the 
philosophy and the rationale of the 
practice of convertibility of loans into 
equity by development banks may not 
be out of place. 

It is customary with development 
banks in most of the industrialised 
countries to make long-term loans with 
equity features such as convertible loans 
or such other features as stock options, 
profit participation or the right to con¬ 
tingent interest payments. The object 
of conversion is not to interfere in the 
management of clients* business, or to 
hold shares so acquired as investments. 
The objective of the conversion of the 
loan into equity is to participate in the 
prosperity of a successful project and 
this is achieved by timing the exercise 
of the conversion right in*such a way as 
to enable the shares to be sold at a pre¬ 
mium at the earliest appropriate time. 
This process enables such profit to be 
made without placing additional bur¬ 
den on the project; while during the 
period of its construction and getting 
into profitable operation, fixed interest 
which is moderate by commercial stan¬ 
dards is charged on the loan. The profit 
made through conversion of loan into 
equity at a premium helps the deve¬ 
lopment bank to strengthen its reserves, 
to cover occasional losses and to provide 
further funds for re-lending. 

It may be relevant to mention that 
under Section 23 (1) (i) of the IFC Act, 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India was vestwl as early as December, 
1960 with the power of “granting loans 
or advances to, or subscribing to deben¬ 
tures of, an industrial concern, which 
may at the option of the Corporation 
be convertible into stock or shares of 
that concern within the period the loan, 
advance or debenture is repayable.** 
The All-India term-lending institutions 
are currently charging an effective rate 
of interest of 8% on rupee loans which 
is low indeed compared with the rates 
which the commercial banks charge on 
short or medium-term advances. The 
cost of rupee funds to the IFC is a little 
over 6%. The spread between the cost 
of funds and the lending rate is quite 
small. The Corporation also pays 
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income-tax on its profits like any joint- 
stock company. It is, therefore, reason¬ 
able that the Corporation as a develop¬ 
ment bank should share in the prosperity 
of an industrial concern which has been 
the recipient of substantial assistance 
from it out of public funds. In the case 
of new ventures, long-term financial 
institutions today are financing upto 
75% to 80% of the capital cost of the 
project in the form of long-term loans 
and underwriting of share capital, the 
contribution of promoters being not 
more than 20 to 25 % of the capital cost 
of the project by way of equity partici¬ 
pation. Public financial institutions are 
thus major financial partners in the pro¬ 
jects which they finance and some right 
to share in the prosperity and the growth 
of the project cannot be considered as 
unreasonable. 

In this connection, I would like to 
clarify that the right of conversion where¬ 
ver exercised will be on terms and con¬ 
ditions negotiated or agreed upon in 
advance, having regard to the merits of 
each case. These would cover the amount 
of the loan to be converted, the period 
during which option for conversion 
may be exercised and the issue price at 
which loan would be converted into 
equity shares. 

It may be added that the right of con¬ 
version will not apply to, past loans ex¬ 
cept that the financial institutions will 
have discretion to negotiate conversion 
in cases of default. As a matter of fact, 
the Corporation has in several recent 
cases already converted a portion of its 
overdues into equity as part of the re¬ 
habilitation schemes of certain projects 
which got into difficulties. 

Defaults 

21. As on the 30th June, 1970, inte¬ 
rest in default amounted to Rs. 372.72 
lakhs and the principal in default to 
Rs. 313.21 lakhs representing 2.43% and 
2.04% re.spectively of the outstanding 
loans of Rs. 153.22 crores. While there 
has been a marginal increase in the 
number of concerns in default from 47 
to Sh the increase in the amounts of 
principal and interest in default was 
higher on account of repeated defaults 
committed by a few concerns. However, 
the amount in default in rcspe<^ of defer¬ 
red instalments guaranteed by the Cor¬ 
poration declined from Rs. 527.42 lakhs 
as on the 30th June, 1969 to Rs. 293.84 
lakhs as on the 30th June, 1970, as a 
result of a rehabilitation scheme in res¬ 
pect of a paper project in which the 
Corporation has a large financial stake. 
The largest number of defaulting con¬ 
cerns was in the textile industry where 
the number of concerns in default in¬ 
creased from 12 to 14 during the year. 
The working of the cotton textile con¬ 
cerns in general continued to be un- 
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^tisfactory on account of a steep rise 
in the cost of raw materials and manu¬ 
facturing costs, without a commensu¬ 
rate increase in the sales realisation. 
In some cases there were other difficulties 
also such as, shortage of working capi¬ 
tal, inefficient management and labour 
trouble. 

General Approach to Defaults 

22. The Corporation’s general ap¬ 
proach in cases of default has been to 
find a constructive solution for bringing 
about an improvement in the working 
of the concerns by strengthening the 
existing management or by bringing 
about a change in management, 
where necessary, by financial recons¬ 
truction, by rescheduling of existing 
loans, by conversion of short-term 
liabilities into long-term obligations, 
or in suitable cases, by conversion 
of a part of the overdues into equity 
capital with a view to reducing the bur¬ 
den of interest and repayment of the 
loan. In the interest of maintaining em¬ 
ployment, the Corporation’s policy is 
to avoid any step which may have the 
effect of closing down a running unit. 
However, in the case of a few factories 
which had already closed due to ineffi¬ 
cient management, financial difficulties, 
or as a result of legal action for wind¬ 
ing-up initiated by unsecured creditors, 
the Corporation has been obliged to 
take legal action for the realisation of 
its dues. 

The Corporation had initiated legal 
action against two of the defaulting 
paper projects. In one case, the project 
could not be completed due to financial 
and other difficulties and, in another 
case, the project was lying closed due to 
uneconomic working. In both the cases, 
the Coiporation has taken steps for their 
rehabilitation. In case of one project 
which was causing considerable con¬ 
cern to the Corporation, in view of its 
large financial stake, the rehabilitation 
proposal has been finalised with the 
cooperation of the State Governments 
of Bihar and Assam. The project would 
be operated as a joint venture of the 
two State Governments. In the other 
case, negotiations for rehabilitation of 
the project under a new management 
have been approved by the Corpora¬ 
tion in consultation with the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar. In another case, pro¬ 
posals for financial reconstruction of the 
company have been finalised in consul¬ 
tation with the financial institutions in¬ 
volved in the project and with the co¬ 
operation of the State Government con¬ 
cerned which has also financial interest 
in the company. It is expected that 
with the implementation of the rehabili¬ 
tation schemes in the case of these three 
projects and some other defaulting 
concerns, the outstanding defaults will 
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be substantially reduced in the course 
of this year. 

Bond Issue 

23. To maintain a steady pace of lend¬ 
ing operations, a constant inflow of funds 
is required. The main sources of 
funds of the Corporation, other than 
its own capital, retained earnings, re¬ 
payment of loans and sale of invest¬ 
ments, are borrowings from the market 
by issue of bonds, loans from the Cent¬ 
ral Government and foreign credits. 
With a view to meet the existing and 
future commitments on rupee loans, as 
also with a view to reduce its dependence 
on borrowings from the Central Go¬ 
vernment, the Coporation has decided 
to go to the market again this year with 
a bond issue of Rs. 4,50 crorcs. The 
details of the issue will be announced 
shortly. I trust that, as on previous 
occasions, the shareholders of the Cor¬ 
poration as well as other investors will 
lend us their maximum support, and 
help make the issue a success. 

Revised Instructions on Questions of 
Policy 

24. In exercise of the powers con¬ 
ferred by the IFC Act, the IDBI issued 
to the Corporation at the end of July, 
1970, revised instructions on questions 
of policy in supersession of the earlier 
instructions, which had been issued by 
the Central Government from time to 
time and later adopted by the IDBI in 
October, 1964. The revised instructions 
are, inter alia, aimed at achieving greater 
operational flexibility and arc in keeping 
with current concepts and practices 
followed by development banks. 

Recommendations of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Public Undertakings 

25. At the last Annual General 
Meeting of the Corporation, it was men¬ 
tioned that the Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee on Public Undertakings (1968-69) 
— Fourth Lok Sabha ~ had examined 
the working of the Corporation upto 
the year ended the 30th June, 1968 and 
its report was presented to the Lok 
Sabha on the 29th April, 1969. On*^ of 
the important recommendations of the 
Committee was that a stage had reached 
where the IFC and the IDBI should be 
merged. The Industrial Licensing 
Policy inquiry Committee had also re¬ 
commended that the IFC should either 
be merged with the IDBI or its opera¬ 
tions should be confined to projects of a 
certain size and those of IDBI to pro¬ 
jects above that size. These recom¬ 
mendations were of great importance to 
the future of the Corporation. After 
careful conside-ition of the recommen¬ 
dations of the Committee on Public 
Undertakings as well as the recommen¬ 
dations of the Industrial Licensing 


Policy Inquiry Committee, the Central 
Government have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the two institutions, viz. the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
and the Industrial Development Bank of 
India need not be merged at this stage. 

Additional Offices of the Corporation 

26. In view of the increase in the 
number of projects financed by the Cor¬ 
poration and for exercising more effec¬ 
tive supervision and follow-up of its 
existing and future investments as also 
for rendering guidance and technical 
assistance particularly to new entre¬ 
preneurs, the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation has deecided to open new 
Branches and sub-offices of the Corpora¬ 
tion, particularly in under-develop)ed 
states. Proposals in this behalf have 
been sent to the Industrial Development 
Bank of India for approval. 

Streamlining of Procedures 

27. Over the last several years, the 
Corporation has been streamlining its 
procedures with a view to reducing de¬ 
lays both in the sanction and disburse¬ 
ment of loans. Wc have now standar¬ 
dised and introduced printed loan 
agreement for different types of facili¬ 
ties as also for various deeds of security. 
Wc have introduced a printed mort¬ 
gage deed for long-term loans. Intro¬ 
duction of standard printed forms of 
loan agreements and documents of 
security has brought about a striking 
improvement in the matter of reducing 
delays in legal documentation in the 
Corporation. We have also recently 
introduced standard questionnaires in 
simplied forms for financial assistance 
from the Corporation for industrial 
porjects in various fields, such as sugar, 
textiles, jute, heavy industrial projects, 
light industrial projects, foreign cur¬ 
rency loans etc. All these innovations 
have been greatly appreciated by our 
clients. Efforts are being continuously 
made for further streamlining of pro¬ 
cedures and for improving the efficiency 
and productivity of staff with a view to 
render prompt and efficient service to 
our constituents. In this connection, 

I acknowledge with gratitude the cons- 
tructiv^ suggestions which the various 
Chambers of Commerce have made to us 
in the cofirse of our discussions with 
them for improving our procedures and 
our service to our assisted concerns. 

In order to disseminate information 
about our requirements and procedures, 
wc have recently brought out a scries of 
brochures containing guidelines for 
appficants for financial assistance from 
the Corporation. 

Some Reflections 

28. Corporation has now accumu¬ 
lated 22 years of experience in develop¬ 


ment banking. As a result of experience 
gained in the financing of over 500 in¬ 
dustrial enterprises, the Corporation 
has had firsthand opportunity of app¬ 
raising many of the problems involv^ 
in establishing new projects and expan¬ 
sion of existing undertakings. 1 may 
pause to make a few observations based 
on our experience about the problems 
involved in the financing of industrial 
projects. 

It has been the experience of the Cor¬ 
poration that the importance of ade¬ 
quate management for any industrial 
undertaking is frequently not Mly rea¬ 
lised. It has been observed that failure 
of management is one of the important 
and frequent causes of the failunc of the 
project. Success in modern industry calls 
not only for complicate technical 
skills, efficient plant and equipment and 
uptodatc technology, but also executive 
management capable of dealing with 
complex problems of financial planning 
and control, marketing, taxation, la¬ 
bour, public relations, sound organisa¬ 
tional structure and adequate supervi¬ 
sion and training of personnel. In 
modern business, financial management 
has become as important as technical 
management. The Jack of sound finan¬ 
cial management is reflected in the build¬ 
ing up of fixed assets out of short-term 
liabilities and frequently at the cost of 
working capital. Internal cash flows are 
utilised on capital expenditure at the 
cost of sound liquidity. The importance 
of a sound capital structure noth for 
new enterprises and for expansion is 
under-estimated. Frequently a balanced 
and sound capital structure is sacrificed 
for an undue proportion of debt in 
order to improve future value of the 
equity. Optimism of the promoters in 
estimating the total financial require¬ 
ments of a project is common. Over¬ 
runs in capital costs are a frequent phe- 
menon; under inflationary conditions, 
overruns tend to increase. Another 
common error is the failure to provide 
for sufficient permanent working capital 
and for initial cash losses which 
usually occur before the project starts 
generating funds. Completion of pro¬ 
jects is rarely achieved on schedule, 
resulting in overruns. Obligations with 
short-maturities become due before the 
project starts generating cash to meet 
such obligations and the period of 
such obligations is too short to be ser¬ 
viced out of the jlroflts of the concern. 
Credits extended by suppliers of equip¬ 
ment often fall in this category. These 
observations emphasise the need for 
effective executive and financial manage¬ 
ment in addition to sound technical 
management or the success of an in¬ 
dustrial project 

The Fature 

29. The Annual General Meeting of 
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the Corporation is an appropriate occa¬ 
sion for taking stock of our achieve¬ 
ments and our short-comings — for 
appraising past accomplishments and 
for measuring the tasks that lie ahead. 

Consistent with the national objective 
of encouraging new entrepreneurship 
in the industrial field, the Corporation 
has to expand its*advisory services both 
technical and financial for giving neces¬ 
sary guidance and assistance to new entre¬ 
preneurs who lack industrial experience. 
Such assistance is necessary not only at 
the stage of project formulation but also 
during its execution and operation. 
Partly with this objective in view, we 
have decided to post technical officers 
at our Branches also. It is also our 
intention to organise an Advisory Ser¬ 
vices Department at the Head Office of 
the Corporation for organising and co¬ 
ordinating the advisory services. The 
proposal for opening of additional 
offices of the Corporation, particularly 
in comparatively less industrially de¬ 
veloped States, is also designed partly 
to achieve this objective. The Corpora¬ 
tion's officers arc already being associa¬ 



Shri A. P. Jain 

Ladies and Gentelemcn, 

It gives me great pleasure in welcom¬ 
ing you to the 21st Annual General 
Meeting of your Company. 

The Report of the Directors and the 
Audited Statement of Accounts for the 
year ended 31-3-1970 have already been 
m your hands for some time now and 
with your permission I shall take them 
as read. 

As you may have noticed, the Annual 
Accounts for the year under review re¬ 
veal a progressive and promising posi¬ 
tion. l am sure that you would be 
happy at the working*results. 

The Chairman in his speech of the last 
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ted with the surveys by the IDBI of the 
industrial potential of the less-developed 
regions. The financing of industrial 
projects in the public sector will place 
additional responsibilities on the Cor¬ 
poration. For achieving the above 
objectives, it will be necessary to suit¬ 
ably strengthen the organisation. This 
matter is already engaging my atten¬ 
tion. 

Staff 

30. The Board appointed Shri Baldev 
Pasricha, Secretary, as the General 
Manager of the Corporation, with effect 
from the 29th May 1970. Shri L. Sita- 
raman. Comptroller, was designated 
Secretary, with effect from the 29th 
May 1970, and Shri S.N. Pai, Manager, 
was appointed Comptroller, with effect 
from the 25th July, 1970. 

Acknowledgement 

31. Our appreciation and thanks arc 
due to Kreditansialt Fur Wiederaiifbau 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
with whom our relations have continued 
to be cordial. We arc also grateful to 
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the United Slates of America Agency for 
International Development and to the 
Banque Francaise du Commerce Ex- 
terieur of France for the consideration 
they have shown us. 

32. I would like to express, on behalf 
of the Board, our thanks to the mem¬ 
bers of the Advisory Committees who 
have given freely of their expert know¬ 
ledge and experience to the Corpora¬ 
tion and to the non-official nominees 
on the Boards of Directors of assisted 
concerns, for looking after the interests, 
of the Corporation. I would also like 
to express, on behalf of the Board, our 
appreciation of the devoted work of the 
General Manager, other officers and the 
entire staff of the Corporation, who havo 
put in another year of loyal and devoted 
service. I am also happy to say that the 
relations between the staff and the 
management continued to be cordial 
during the year. 

33. Friends, I thank you for your pre¬ 
sence at this Annual General Meeting, 
and hope that the Corporation can 
continue to rely on your co-operation 
anh goodwill in fulfilling its tasks. 


jyMSALKOT CEMENT COMPANY 

LIMITED 


li^f^^absence of Shri A. P. Jain the statement was read 
J. P. Saxena, Managing Director and Chairman 
of the meeting at the 21st Annual General Meeting of the 
company held on 29.9.1970. 


Annual General Meeting discussed in 
detail about the Government of India’s 
announcement in Parliament to decon¬ 
trol cement and abolition of freight pool 
ing from January 1, 1970 in the interest 
of balanced growth of the industry and 
easy availability of cement to the con¬ 
sumers throughout the country, es¬ 
pecially in the light of experience gained 
during the two years of the decontrol 
1966 and 1967. It is regretted that as a 
result of various pulls and pressures the 
Government had reversed their decision 
and continued control on cement and 
freight pooling beyond 31st December 
1969. This reversal of decision is un¬ 
warranted more so taking into considera¬ 
tion the facts that continued cont¬ 
rol on the cement industry for a period 


of two decades had only resulted in re¬ 
gional imbalances in the growth of pro¬ 
duction capacity resulting in ever-in 
creasing burden of freight on the-con- 
sumers besides artificial scarcity despite 
availability. It would be worthwhile to 
mention here that in so far your Com¬ 
pany is concerned, freight pooling re¬ 
sults in reduction in profits by about Rs 
12 lakhs per year. 

Another important change as a result 
of the Government’s revision in their 
policy towards cement industry is that 
the industry has again been brought 
under the licensing provisions of In¬ 
dustries (Development & Regulation) 
Act 1951 with effect from 19th February 
1970 and as a consequence thereof all 
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expansions and setting up of new units 
will now require approval and/or in¬ 
dustrial licences from the Government 
of India. 

During the brief period of about 4 
years when the cement industry was 
deliccnsed, substantial expansion in its 
production capacity has been achieved 
and the installed capacityTof 115.3 
lakh tonnes at the end of 1965-66 has 
steadily risen to 154.57 lakh tonnes by 
March 1970. While a number of new 
units have been set up, expansion of 
existing ones has been carried out and 
consequently supply position has eased 
considerably. Progress on many new 
schemes of expansion and/or setting up 
of new units has almost come to a halt 
for want of approval and/or industrial 
licence from the Government of India 
which has not accorded approval or 
granted industrial licence even in single 
ease during the period of past 6 months 
during which the cement industry has 
once again been under the ambit of in¬ 
dustrial licensing requirements. This 
is not a very happy position. Cement 
is a basic and capital intensive industry 
and any lack of buoyancy in its produc¬ 
tion is bound to create bottlenecks, 
jeopardising the entire development pro¬ 
grammes. It is therefore necessary that 
all schemes of expansion or setting up 
of new units whereof elTectivc steps have 
already been taken by the entrepreneurs 
prior to announcement of relicensing 
provisions of cement industry are clear¬ 
ed by the Government of India without 
further delay with a view to avoid delay 
in creation of additional capacity 
Cvsscntially needed to take care of in¬ 
creasing demand of cement in the com¬ 
ing years. So far your Company is 
concerned, necessary steps have already 
been taken to complete the expansion 
already in hand before the end of current 
financial year subject to our getting the 
industrial licence for which an applica¬ 
tion has already been submitted to the 
Government on 12th March 1970. 
Necessary plant and machinery for ex¬ 
pansion has already been procured and 
civil work on foundations and buildings 
at the factory site has made considerable 
progress. It is expected that in view 
of the effective steps that has already 
been taken prior to thefannouncement 
of relicensing, the Government would 
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accord permission to complete the ex¬ 
pansion as scheduled. 

It has already been brought to your 
notice that the production of cement 
including blast fiurnace slag cement, 
which is expected to be 4.3 lakh tonnes 
per year after completion of the present 
expansion, would further increase to 
about 5 lakh tonnes after the Com¬ 
pany’s scheme to convert the present 
W'et Process kilns to Dry Process kilns 
has later been implemented. 

You had at the last Annual General 
Meeting approved setting up of Vanas- 
paii Plants. The Government of India 
has again brought this industry under 
the licensing provisions of the Industries 
(Development Sc Regulation) Act, 1951 
from 19th February 1970. As such neces¬ 
sary applications for industrial licences 
have been submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment and the same arc receiving their 
consideration. As the Company had al¬ 
ready taken effective steps to implement 
these projects before this notification, 
we hope the industrial licence will be 
received soon. Steps have also been 
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taken to study other profitable lines of 
business including possibility of setting 
up some joint ventures in foreign count¬ 
ries. You will be approached at approp¬ 
riate time for your considering and 
approving a suitable scheme. 

I would now like to conclude by ex¬ 
pressing my warm appreciation of the 
sincere and devoted work put in by all 
the employees of your Company 
during the year under report. I .would 
also express my gratefulness to the 
State Governments of Mystjre and 
Maharashtra for their continuing 
support and help. My grateful thanks 
are also due to all the Shareholders who 
have been kind enough to spare their 
valuable lime to participate in this 
meeting. 

N.B. 1. This does not purport to be 
a report of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 

2. In the absence of Shri A.P. Jain, 
the statement was read by Shri J.P. 
Saxena, Managing Director and Chair¬ 
man of the Meeting. 
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Reviewed by PROF. S.S.M. Desai 


It is always a pleasure to read Angus 
Maddison. He always brings to his 
study deep sympathy and understand¬ 
ing and writes vvith a style that is at 
once facile and attractive. Fhis book, 
like his earlier studies, is no exception. 

In Kco/wmic Progress and Policy in 
Developing Countries, Maddison has 
made an attempt to assess the succe¬ 
sses and failures of economic policy 
in the developing world-in the past two 
decades and quantity the performance 
of a twenty-two country sample cover¬ 
ing three-quarters of the developing 
world and explain the reasons for post¬ 
war acceleration in growth and for 
the wide variation in growth rates. 

Wave of Pessimism 

The author shares the general belief 
that it is easy to be pessimistic about 
economic development of most of the 
developing countries. In the past 
twenty years, many a panacea has 
been tried and found inadequate. Land 
reform, community development, pla¬ 
nning, creation of social overhead 
* capital, technical assistance, develop¬ 
ment of human resources and education, 
and a take off engendered by foreign 
aid have all inspired confidence only 
to lead subsequently to some degree 
of disillusionment- Since 1960s there 
has been a new wave of pessimism 
in India which was regarded as a test 
case. Faith in planning has been sha¬ 
ken and IBRD reports showed the 
inefficiency of the control mechanism 
and government enterprises. In India 
the fourth five-year Plan was three 
years late in appearing and is still very 
tentative. The whole of Indian eco¬ 
nomy is undergoing agonising reap¬ 
praisal and the political system is show¬ 
ing dangerous cracks. 

In spite of all these pessimistic fore¬ 


bodings, Maddison’s view of the de¬ 
veloping world is more hopeful. There 
is no doubt that these developing coun¬ 
tries have moved decisively into a new 
era. Political independence has per¬ 
mitted experiment w^ith a wide variety 
of growth policies. Aid has been 
fairly successful in countries where 
it was given in large quantities. If 
post-war performance is measured in 
the light of economic history, the acce¬ 
leration of growth has been remarkable 
almost everywhere. Per capita income 
has risen about three limes as fast as 
in the past and there is tangible evi¬ 
dence of change for the belter in thc.se 
countries. Improvements in health, 
nutrition and sanitation have lowered 
death rates everywhere. There has 
been a big improvement in education 
in these countries and it has contribu¬ 
ted greatly to enrich the lives of 
people and their social mobility. Acc¬ 
ording to the author there has been 
some genuine progress in development 
policy. 7 he urgency and inunensily of 
the problems have provoked a whole 
series of new models and ideas for 
ix>licy which for all practical purposes 
did not exist two or three decades 
ago. 

Potential Contribution 

To as.sess the actual and potential 
contribution of policy to growth, the 
author has constructed a model and 
applied it to his sample of twenty-two 
developing countries. This puts the 
pcrfonnancc of all countries within the 
same frame of reference and brings 
out clearly some of the major charac¬ 
teristics of post-war growth in these 
countries. His model suggests that 
between 1950 and 1968 the average 
growth rate of twenty-two countries 
was 5.6 per cent a year which was 
better than the United Nations’ target 
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of five per cent for the Development 
Decade. The model also suggests 
that on an average, two per cent of this 
can reasonably be attributed to im¬ 
provements in domestic policy, one per 
cent to foreign aid and the rest to spon¬ 
taneous growth forces of the type which 
operated in pre-war years. However, 
the role of spontaneous growth, foreign 
aid, and domestic policy have varied 
enormously from country to country 
and groAVth rates have varied from 
three per coni in Argentina to 10 per 
cent in Israel. 

Maddison is of the belief that there, 
are three ways in which domestic po 
licy can contribute to accelerate the 
growth of income by in creased re¬ 
source mobilisation, increased effi¬ 
ciency and population control. 

Resource Mobilisation 

The effort of resource mobilisation, 
though already vasi, has still some 
scope in most of the countries, parti¬ 
cularly in the longer run. But the most 
promising prospects for higher growth 
for the developing countries lie in more 
efficient resource allocation. If the 
efforts of resource mobilisation arc to 
bear proper fruits, there must be better 
management of the general level of 
demand with more attention to the dan¬ 
gers of inflation, belter allocition of 
scarce capital resources, belter pro¬ 
vision for diffusing new inputs and 
technology to farmers, more regard to 
comparative advantage in the choice 
of industries for development, and more 
attention to export promotion 

Increased efficiency will also require 
more careful planning. There will be 
needed more topical statistics, closer 
scrutiny of costs, better choice of techno¬ 
logy, more attention to economic value 
of research and education, better m ina- 
gcinent of public enterprises and closer 
link between the public and private 
sectors, both in planning and imple¬ 
mentation. Efficiency policy also re¬ 
quires a bigger efi'ort to deal with pay¬ 
ments problems. Developing coun¬ 
tries are hampered because half of their 
exports consist of food and raw ma¬ 
terials for which demand is expanding 
slowly and of which prices are weak. 
But some payments difficulties are self- 
inflicted. Inflation, over-valued ex¬ 
change rates and highly protected home 
markets have all discouraged exporters. 
In several countries there have been 
disincentives due to government price 
controls, tax system and other bureau¬ 
cratic impediniens. For c.xample, this 
is true of Brazil, Argcnlia and India. 

Almost all governments have given 
heavy emphasis on industrialisation, 
and there was often criticism that mo¬ 
ney had been wasted on costly ventures 
which arc symbols of modernisation. 
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whilst agriculture was neglected. But 
the author justifies the basic strategy of 
concentrating on industries. The real 
problem with industry is not that it 
received too high a priority over agri¬ 
culture, but that in practically all coun¬ 
tries there has been substantial misallo- 
cation of resources within industry. 
The author is of the opinion that pro¬ 
tectionist weapons have been too crude 
and have given too much emphasis on 
import substitution. Most countries 
need to reduce and rationalise their 
protective barriers so that domestic 
industry is gradually subjected to more 
competition. Export promotion 
needs much greater emphasis. But the 
author is candid enough to admit that 
some of the past errors in resource 
allocation in developing countries have 
been due to policies of the developed 
countries such as protection in USA. 
He therefore feels that in .such a situa¬ 
tion, action by developed countries to 
remove trade barriers would certainly 
be more useful than increased aid. 

The author also feels that there are 
serious shortcomings in present foreign 
aid doctrine and practices, as the pre¬ 
sent criteria for allocating aid funds are 
not .satisfactory either in identifying 
countries which should be helped or 
in demonstrating when aid should be 
ended. He wants that the primary 
purpose of aids should be to help poor 
countries to gel richer. Potential aid 
should therefore be defined in terms 
which are objectively measurable and 
poor countries be helped until they 
cross the poverty line. This would 
involve a commitment to aid for an 
indefinite period of time as it will take 
several decades to raise all developing 
countries above the poverty line. 
Foreign aid on ad hoc basis will not be 
of much help in solving the problem of 
poverty of these countries. 

There is excellent discussion of ^11 
this and many more relevant topics. 
The book contains a detailed considera¬ 
tion of agricultural and industrial effi¬ 
ciency in developing countries, of 
fiscal policy, protectionism, the use 
of price mechanism and direct controls 
and also an examination of different 
types of inflation and instability which 
have been consistently plaguing de¬ 
veloping countries. Compactness of 
style and lucidity of exposition charac¬ 
terise the book from the first page to the 
last. And therefore, like all other 
books by Angus Maddison, this book 
is a must for the students of growth 
economics. 

FOREIGN AID AND DEBT 

Prof. Chandra Dalaya, in his Exter¬ 
nal Debt oj India is of the firm opinion 
that without foreign aid long-term de¬ 
velopment is not possible for a country 


like India. In spite of all problems and 
difficulties arising out of foreign aid, 
external debt has played an active role 
and helped many developing countries. 
The large investment in the industrial 
sector in India, the inflow of technical 
skill and the establishment of various 
educational and organisational pro¬ 
jects would have been impossible with¬ 
out the availability of foreign assistance. 
With all the criticism that can be level¬ 
led against foreign assistance, it will 
continue to play an important role 
in the process of development of back¬ 
ward countries. However desirable the 
objective of self-reliance, under the 
existing conditions in countries like 
India, it cannot be realised in the near 
future. 

Increase in Public Capital 

With the adoption of economic pla¬ 
nning, the trend towards import of 
public capital has increased rapidly, 
more so since 1956 as a result of the 
adoption of the policy of rapid indus¬ 
trialisation of the country. The author 
has analysed the different problems that 
arise because of the existence of large 
external public debt. The author has 
made an attempt to analyse the impact 
of foreign public capital on the pro¬ 
cess of industrial development, on 
exports and imports, and on balance 
of payments and service charges. The 
author feels that the problems of exter¬ 
nal debt are difficult at the present 
becauser India is at a stage where she 
cannot be self-reliant and cannot give 
up external aid because of the need for 
maintaining the internal development 
of the economy. The author feels that 
without external assistance, internal 
development problems will be more diffi¬ 
cult. The author pleads that emotional 
prejudices against external borrowing 
have to be put aside and the role of this 
capital in the internal economy must 
be appreciatedL The author also plea¬ 
ds that the creditor countries should 
take an enlightened attitude in this 
respect and help developing countries 
to solve the problem of servicing char¬ 
ges which are eating away a substantial 
portion of export earnings. They should 
adopt a rational policy of rescheduling 
of payment of debt and service charges 
to help developing countries. 

This has been a sort of rambling 
essay dealing with various aspects of 
external public debt of India and at the 
same time and no one particular aspect 
in detail anywhere. The reading there¬ 
fore creates only a sort of vague pic¬ 
ture about the problem in the minds of 
readers. And what is more important, 
the analysis is not critical enough of the 
gaps in the policy and practices of fo¬ 
reign aid as adopted during the last 
20 years or more. 

Some of these gaps are well-known. 


The fact that good deal of foreign aid 
has been given in the form of surplus 
food has definitely weakened incenti¬ 
ves to increase farm output in develop¬ 
ing'countries including India. Also, 
the earlier refusal of aid-givers to 
help programmes of birth control 
and family planning have retarded 
action in this sphere. Aid donors 
have tended to prefer large-scale 
capita] projects some ot which parti¬ 
cularly in the field of irrigation have 
had a low rate of return. The donor 
countries were reluctant to help cur¬ 
rent developmental expenditure on 
education and to provide general pur¬ 
poses funds for imports to keep the 
capital stock working. They have not 
been particularly helpful in providing 
aid to strengthen export capacity or 
regional co-operation. Technical assis¬ 
tance for atomic energy has tended to 
encourage diversion of indigenous scien¬ 
tific resources away from more useful 
and profitable lines of research. And 
uncertainty about the size and duration 
of foreign public aid have contributed 
to the problem of instability and pay¬ 
ments disequilibrium. 

In the post-war period developing 
countries have received about $ 80 
billion in official aid. But the aid 
is now so hamstrung with restrictionist 
clauses that it tends to foster a philo¬ 
sophy of autarchy. There is ne^ for 
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greater precision about the content of 
foreign aid. In view of the diflScul- 
ties experienced by debtor countries 
in repayment of loans and the trend 
in reducing aid, possibilities of debt 
cancellation programme may have to 
be explored to help the debtor coun- 
tries including India. And above all 
the most serious deficiency is that fo¬ 
reign aid is concciycd as a temporary 
device and its supposed objectives arc 
only obliquely related to abolition of 
poverty. 

That foreign aid is necessary to acce¬ 
lerate economic growth of backward 
countries has become almost axiomatic 
these days. But that foreign aid policy 
and practices need streamlining in va¬ 
rious ways as pointed out above in the 
light of experience in this field is also 
equally true. Dealing with the above 
aspects in depth would have given a 
more comprehensive picture of the role 
of foreign aid in developing countries 
such as India than what the present 
book gives. 

RURAL-INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

The problems posed by massive 
annual additions to our population 
and the staggering net addition to the 
backlog of unipnployment continue to 
plague the Indian economy now as 
much as when the first five-year Plan 
was initiated in 1951. The cry there¬ 
fore goes up for more rapid economic 
development of the country through 
industrialisation to solve, among other 
things, the problem of unemployment. 
Against this background, the case for 
decentrali.scd rural economy may 
appear cither inappropriate or at best 
idealistic. In this context Dr Sund- 
ram has critically examined the con¬ 
cept of decentralised economy and its 
role in Indian economic development 
in his book, Rural Industrial Develop- 
ment. 

According to the author, the problem 
of unemployment in India, apart from 
its massiveness, is complex due to a 
variety of socio-cultural factors. 
Whether it is the urban or the rural as¬ 
pect that is studied, one has to take 
into account the subtle shades of these 
factors which arc often concealed and 
therefore neglected. 

It is of utmost importance to under¬ 
stand the basic factors that have con¬ 
tributed to the failure of most develop¬ 
ment efforts, especially in rural areas, 
over the last two decades. It is im¬ 
portant to recognise the importance of 
catering to the needs of the younger sec¬ 
tions of the population in rural areas. 
There is the need for creating a whole 
set of new conditions in which it may be 
possible to work for a classless or at 


least casteless society through the 
training and equipping of a whole new 
generation of young people with skills 
that have alternative uses and adapta¬ 
bility and for which there will always 
be an independent and growing mar¬ 
ket in the newer and better India. 

In this context the author has subjec¬ 
ted to criticism the work done by the 
Khadi and Village Industries Commi¬ 
ssion to solve the problem of rural 
unemployment. According to Dr Sun- 
dram, the work done by the Commi¬ 
ssion served no more then as ‘relief’ 
industries. The various development 
programmes, in spite of many efforts 
at being ‘modern’, did not address them¬ 
selves to the most vital sections of the 
people, namely the younger generation 
whoso expectations arc rising because 
of the spread of education and increa¬ 
sing contact with urban areas due to 
improved means of communication 
such as state transport and radio. The 
training programmes did not promise 
these people the acquisition of a skill 
that was capable of finding an indepen¬ 
dent market outside the area of opera¬ 
tion. The tools and appliances such 
as Ambar Charka that were made and 
distributed among the population, 
though better than the ones that were in 
traditional use in the area, did not 
promise an economic return that was 
attractive enough for the people. 
Nor were the activities in themselve.s 
such as to enthuse the people through 
the prospect of a fundamental change 
in the socio-economic set-up of the 
rural areas. The response to the various 


attempts to develop various small- 
scale industries inr rural areas has there¬ 
fore always been half-hearted from the 
younger and promising sections of the 
rural masses. They mostly became a 
sort of relief work and lacked the vita¬ 
lity to reconstruct rural society. The 
author has been rightly critical of the 
various policies which arc being adop¬ 
ted to rebuild rural society with the aid 
of antiquated technology and with 
programmes which do not inspire the 
rising younger generations in rural 
areas. 

Rural Reconstruction 

There is certainly truth in what Dr 
Sundram says. Because of doctrinaire 
approach and uncritical acceptance of 
the Gandhian philosophy and teachings, 
measures have been taken all these 
years which, inspitc of the possible 
noble sentiments behind them, have 
resulted not only in not sovling the 
problem of rural reconstruction but 
actually worsening it. The situation that 
is developing requires a dynamic ap¬ 
proach that is in consonance with the 
changing needs and aspirations of the 
rural people. 

This is all that Dr Sundram wants to 
say and the whole thing could have 
been expressed in an essay of less than 
20 pages instead of more than 
180 pages which he has taken for the 
purpose. The inevitable consequence 
is tiresome repetition. The writing is 
often pointless and the reader is left 
wondering what the author is driving 
at. The reader fruitlessly wades through 
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pages after pages which contain analysis 
of the obvious and not a single new idea. 
No wonder the reader will find the book 
not much rewarding though the basic 
idea round which the author has built 
his thesis is a sound Oi e, 

NATIONAL INCOME AND 
GROWTH 

'rhere is no better index of the rate 
of economic growth than national in¬ 
come. In planned as well as unplanned 
economics, concepts such as national 
income and its various components 
such as consumption* investment and 
saving provide the basic framework for 
formulating economic policies and pro¬ 
grammes of economic development. 
The study of national income, its com¬ 
ponents and the methods of their mea¬ 
surement has therefore become an 
essential part of economic study at the 
present. 

An attempt is made in National In- 
come in India — Concepts and Methods 
to explain the concepts of national in¬ 
come* allied aggregates and their inter¬ 
relationships and limitations of the 
various methods of measuring them. 

National income is a measure of the 
the net value of goods and services pro¬ 
duced by a nation within a specified 
period. This is available either for con¬ 
sumption or for additions to wealth. 
The three distinct approaches to measure 
national income must give the same 
figure, because the same quantity is 
measured at three different stages of 
economic activity, viz. production, 
distribution and consumption. 

The authors have briefly but lucidly 
explained related aggregates such as 
gross national product at market prices, 
gross domestic product at factor cost, 
net national income, personal income, 
personal disposable income, national 
income at constant prices and national 
income at current prices. After defining 
these various aggregates, the authors 
have explained the various limitations 
of national estimates. 

In the light of the above definitions, 
the authors have explained the methods 
adopted in measuring income from vari¬ 
ous sources such as from working force, 
from agriculture, animal husbandry, 
forestry, fisheries, small-scale industries, 
construction, road transport, banking 
and insuranct, fr* m other services and 
income from abroad. 

In the same way the book explains the 
concept of state income which is “either 
the income orginating within the boun¬ 
daries of a state or as income accruing 
to its residents.*’ 

The state income estimates as a single 


economic indicator express the progress 
made by the state in overall economic 
development. As a measure of regional 
imbalances, this single indicator, in¬ 
spite of its many conceptual and statisti¬ 
cal deficiencies, is the only common 
denomination which can show not only 
the relative imbalances among states, 
but can also indicate the areas in which 
remedial measures need to be taken to 
correct these imbalances. Availability 
of such reliable state income statistics 
may also facilitate the distribution of 
central taxes and other grants among 
different states. As a fact such state 
income estimates will help the framing 
of national plans, one of the aims of 
which is balanced regional development. 
Realising the value of this, state statisti¬ 
cal bureaus have been set up in most of 
the states in India to measure state in¬ 
comes and keep the figures up-to-date. 

Some of the tables in the book which 
summarise the position in some of these 
fields arc very educative. Thus Table No. 

1 which summarises the past estimates 
of national income of India from Dada- 
bhai Naoroji to National Income Com¬ 
mittee indicated, with all their methodo¬ 
logical differences and other deficiencies, 
the longrun trends in national per capita 
income in India. The appendix giving 
various tables indicating movements of 
national income and state income from 
1960-61 to 1967-68 is extremely educa¬ 
tive and useful. 

The reports of the National Income 
Committee and subsequent publications 
of the National Income Unit of the 
Central Statistical Organisation are not 
a suitable introduction for the general 
readers and beginners in economics be¬ 
cause of their highly technical treat¬ 
ment of the subject. The general reader 
is interested in having at a glance the 
whole panorama in as short a compass 
as possible. This book, without sacri¬ 
ficing any of the essentials,x very satis¬ 
factorily meets this need. 

Considering the increasing signi¬ 
ficance of the estimates of national and 
state incomes, this book deserves to 
be read by students taking courses in 
economics, politics, sociology and other 
social science as also by administrators 
who must have some idea of this sub¬ 
ject of growing importance. 

MONETARY THEORY 

Though there is no dearth of excellent 
books on the subject of monetary econo¬ 
mics, it is the opinion of the author 
A Course in Monetary Theory that most 
of them fail to fully meet the needs of 
students of Indian universities and other 
general readers. Also new ideas and new 
institutions have been emerging with 
far reaching impact on some of the 


postulates of the traditional monetary 
theory. This necessitates keeping 
the students abreast of the prevalent 
trends in monetary theory and practices. 
The author claims that his intention is 
to meet this need and it can be said 
that claim appears fully justified. 

The author begins by analysing the 
technical and dynamic functions of 
money, the role of money in capitalist and 
socialist economies and the classical and 
the modern approaches to money. This 
has been done with great clarity and 
serves as good background for further 
analysis. 

Chapter on supply and demand for 
money is excellent. The author has 
systematically analysed the meaning of 
supply of money and the various factors 
that influence the supply of money, 
namely currency, demand deposits and 
creation of money by commercial banks, 
central bank and the state. On the de¬ 
mand side of money, he has analysed 
the classical view (i.e. demand for 
money as medium of exchange) and the 
modern view (i.e. demand for money to 
hold for transactions, precautionary and 
speculative motives). 

Value of Money 

What determines the value of money, 
i.e. the price level? The traditional 
quantity theory of money is subjected 
to a detailed criticism to show that it 
does not contain the ultimate determi¬ 
nants of the price level. This leads the 
author to analyse the income and ex¬ 
penditure approach which more satis¬ 
factorily explains changes in the price 
level. Inevitably this “brings us to a de¬ 
tailed and excellent analysis of all the 
the aspects of inflation and deflation. 
Can inflation be used as an instrument 
of economic development? Can the 
redistributive effect of inflation in fa¬ 
vour of the richer sections of the society 
with higher propensity to save and there¬ 
fore invest bring more rapid economic 
development as Keynes said it would? 
Or would inflation reduce absolutely 
and relatively the saving capacity of the 
society, adversely affecting the rate and 
quantum of investment as stated by 
Milton Friedman? This controversy 
has been W' 11 examined in the book. 
The general reader gets here all that he 
needs to know about inflation and de¬ 
flation. 

Are central banks universally neces¬ 
sary is a new topic which is generally 
not discussed in other books. The 
author has shown why Friedman and 
Mynts, viewing that central banks in 
recent years have come more and more 
under the control of the executive name¬ 
ly the treasury, opine that the need for 
its separate existence has disappeared. 
Both the sides are well presented in the 
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book and especially the role of a cent¬ 
ral bank in a developing country. 
Limitations of ail the quantitative and 
selective credit control measures in 
developing countries have been well 
brought out. Chapter on the liquidity 
theory of money is generally not 
found in other books and is therefore 
extcmely welcome. It shows how, if 
inflation is to be ^checked, the entire 
liquidity position of society (i.e. money, 
and other liquid assets) must be cont¬ 
rolled either directly or through mani¬ 
pulating the interest rate structure as 
suggested by Radcliffe — Sayers and 
the Gurlcy-Shaw theses. The part ends 
with detailed analysis of the various 
objectives of monetary policy such as 
neutral money., exchange stability, 
price stability, control of business cycles, 
full employment and economic growth. 

Part II of the book contains a de¬ 
tailed and critical exposition of the 
Keynesian economics. The chapter on 
the general theory of Keynes and un¬ 
derdeveloped countries deserves spe¬ 
cial notice as it shows the limitation of 
that theory for backward countries 
where people out of their enthusiasm 
arc likely to place too much faith in 
monetary policy as an instrument of 
economic development. 

Part III of the book contains the 
various theories of trade Cycles such as 
monetary and non-monetary theories. 
The book ends with a chapter on mea¬ 
sures of economic stabilisation. 

There arc certain topics such as com¬ 
mercial banking which have not been 
adequately dealt and there has been 
certain amount of repetition which 
could have been avoided. Also, if the 
analysis were supplemented by refer¬ 
ring to Indian monetary institutions and 
policies, it would have been better un¬ 
derstood and the utility of the book for 
Indian students would have been 
much enhanced. And yet, inspite of 
these gaps and deficiencies, this book 
on monetary theory is one of the best 
written on the subject and gives to the 
readers a fairly comprehensive and 
satisfactory picture of this rapidly de¬ 
veloping held in economics. 

ECONOMIC THOUGHT AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Indian Economic Thaought and 
Development was planned in 1964 
shortly after the death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru in honour of the great man who 
can be said to be the maker of modern 
India. We are at this distance of time 
in a better position to take a critical 
review of some of the policies initiated 
and followed during 1950s and 1960s 
covered in this book. 

Part I entitled Tndian Economic 
Thought’ contains three articles on 
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ideas and ideology of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Asoka Mehta has pointed out 
how Nehru was the principal force 
behind the fusion between the 
idea of political independence and that 
of social justice to be realised and made 
secure though comprehensive economic 
planning. M.L. Dantwala has explained 
how Nehru’s image of socialism was 
anything but doctrinaire so much so 
that he was often chided by petty 
critics for the vagueness of his 
ideas. S.J. Dhavamony has examined 
the thesis whether Nehru believed or 
cared for anything beyond material 
welfare in national and international 
affairs and whether he was indifferent, 
if not averse, to values whether perso¬ 
nal or religious. The author has con¬ 
cluded that Nehru did believe in reli¬ 
gious and personal values as the ulti¬ 
mate objective of his socialism. 

Individual Co-Operative Farming 

Part II contains articles on ‘Agri¬ 
culture and Economic Development*. 
Otto Schiller has drawn attention to the 
significant fact that in the programme of 
co-operative farming as planned until 
now, little attention has been given to 
the fact that co-operative methods in 
farming operations can also be adop¬ 
ted even if individual use of land is 
maintained. In the Federal Republic 
of Germany and in other countries of 
western Europe interesting new forms 
of inter-farra co-operation have appear¬ 
ed.The author suggests that considering 
the intense attachment of the Indian 
farmer to his land, this new method of 
‘individual’ farming on co-operative 
lines may have better chances of 
success. 

Vera Ansety writing about agricul¬ 
tural reconstruction in India has made 
some very useful recommendations. 
She maintains that the present slow 
progress of rural reconstruction in 
India justifies a fresh approach. The 
main trouble according to her is that 
‘too much has been attempted too 
quickly*. There should be more re¬ 
search and pioneer projects before 
large-scale movements are launched. 
Priority should be given to agricultural 
education and training. She believes 
that no firm basis has been established 
for the choice of policies. 

Part III deals with the problems of 
‘Industry and Economic Development*. 
I.M.D. Little’s article on public sector 
project selection is worth careful study. 
He is of the opinion that at the present, 
all sorts of criteria namely profitability, 
import content, apparent direct import 
saving, employment, etc. arc given an 
airing. But according to him, in a pro¬ 
perly conceived criterion, all valid con¬ 
siderations should be given due weight 
and should apply to every project 
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equally, for without such a criterion, 
bias and prejudice are inevitable. 

Wilfred Malenbaum has made an 
attempt to compare Indian economic 
growth with that of China against 
overall world development. The con¬ 
clusion is inescapable that in spite of a 
better start enjoyed by India, China has 
made significantly greater economic 
progress during the 15 years after 
independence. K.K. Kurihara and A.V. 
Bhuleshkar have pleaded that in a mixed 
economy like that of India, if public 
investment is not to compete with pri¬ 
vate investment for limited investiblc 
resources, the state ought to gear its 
investment activity to the production of 
social and economic overheads. 

Part IV contains articles on Mone¬ 
tary Policy and Economic Develop¬ 
ment’. A.G. Chandavarkar has plea¬ 
ded that so long as planning in India 
operates in the context of a mixed 
economy, there will always be a place 
for an effective monetary policy as an 
instrument for regulating the liquidity 
of the private sector. 

In Part V which deals with some 
general problems, S.K. Belsare has 
presented with rare clarity and compre¬ 
hensiveness the international liquidity 
problem, c.spccially with reference 
lo developing count rics. By inter¬ 
national liquidity is meant all those 
financial resources and facilities 
available to the monetary authority 
of a country to use in settling 
deficits in international payments. At 
the present, means of international 
payments, consist of monetary stock of 
gold with the central banks and IMF, 
dollar and sterling reserves, member 
countries ‘drawing* limits with the 
IMF, the ‘special drawing rights* and 
credit arrangements between coun¬ 
tries. 

Function of Liquidity 

The basic function of international 
liquidity reserves is to act as buffer in 
respect of international payments. 
Unfortunately the distribution of 
these reserves is very unfavourable to 
developing countries. Thus in 1966, the 
industrial countries held 75.5 per cent 
of the reserves, other developed coun¬ 
tries 8.7 per cent and the less developed 
areas of the world only 15.8 per cent. 
Since the process of development 
would initially mean more imports and 
less exports, the reserves are extre¬ 
mely inadequate to meet the situation 
faced by developing countries. The 
solution lies in developed countries 
coming to the rescue of developing 
countries by investing more of public 
and private capital in developing coun¬ 
tries and importing more goods from 
them. The general reader gets in this 
essay all that he needs to know about 
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the complex problem of international 
liquidity. 

This book is an excellent comme¬ 
morative volume in honour of that 
great man, who more than any one 
else, made a bold atti'mpt to lay the 
foundations of modern India. The 
reading of this book will give the ne¬ 
cessary breadth and depth to the un¬ 
derstanding of the general readers in 
India and abroad of Indian economic 
problems. The editor deserves compli¬ 
ment for this excellent compilation. 
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Applications for the new loans will be received at— 

(a) offices of the Reserve Bank of India at Bangalore, Bombay (Fort and Byculla), Calcutta, 
Hyderabad. Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, New Delhi and Patna; 

(b) branches of the subsidiary banks of the State Bank of India conducting Government 
treasury work except at the branch of the State Bank of Hyderabad, Qunfoundry, 
Hyderabad and 

(c) branches of the State Bank of India at other places in India. 

I'or full particulars please apply to any of these offices or branches. 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


India has attained* self-sufficiency in 
many advanced fields of technology. 
Indian engineers can now plan, design 
and build infrastructural facilities 
such as power, irrigation, roads, rail¬ 
ways and telecommunications. Con¬ 
sultancy work can also be undertaken 
in other industrial fields such as iron 
and steel, aluminium, mechanical, 
chemical, mining, matallurgy, fertili¬ 
zers, petro-chemicals, and in consumer 
industries like paper, sugar, cement, 
textiles, oils, food products, soaps and 
cosmetics, leather and hosiery. India 
also gained experience in planning, 
designing and establishing small-scale 
industries. 

India is thus not only seif-suiflcient 
in many fields of technology but can 
also render assistance to developing 
countries in establishing infra-slructural 
facilities and industries in specified 
sectors or economy. 

These are some of the main conclu¬ 
sions of the reconsiitutcu^ Committee 
on Technical Consultancy Services, 
headed by Mr R. Venkataraman, 
Member (Industry), Planning Commis¬ 
sion, which submitted its report to the 
government recently. The committee, 
which was reconstituted in February 
1970, consisted of representatives of 
Planning Commission, union Minis¬ 
tries of Industrial Development and 
Steel and Heavy Engineering, public 
sector projects and other interests. 

Committee's Recammaodatioos 

For building up exports of consul¬ 
tancy and engineering services from 
India, the Committee has reconunended 
(i) conducting of pro-investment sur¬ 
veys and preparation of pre-feasibility 
reports for securing consultancy con¬ 
tracts in foreign countries, (ii) advance 
knowledge and information of the 
national plans and the projects selected 
for execution; (iii) organisation of 
consortia of consultants for meeting the 
requirements of package deals for turn¬ 
key Jobs; (iv) partnerships of Indian 
consultancy organisations with reputed 
organisations in other countries and/or 
acceptance of sub-contracts from inter¬ 
national firms; (v) registration with the 
international organisations, (vi) credit 
facilities to developing countries short 
of foreign exchange or with inadequate 
financial and other resources; (vii) 
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financing of complete projects, invol¬ 
ving turn-key jobs and payments for 
contracts over long periods; and (viii) 
creation of a foreign projects develop¬ 
ment fund for undertaking studies and 
establishing close contacts in foreign 
countries. 

The 153-page report deals with nature 
and types of services of technical con¬ 
sultants, regulation of the profession, 
conditions of engagement and scales of 
fees, measures for the promotion of 
indigenous consultancy, requirements of 
consultancy and engineering services, 
and export of consultancy services. 

In Appendix I an illustrative list is 
given of industries m which, according to 
the committee, foreign consultancy ser¬ 
vices may not be required in India. This 
list includes paper, pulp and allied 
industries, rubber goods, chemical in¬ 
dustries, Leather and leather goods 
industries, rayon and synthetic fibres, 
asbestos and carbon products, timber- 
based industries, glass industry, cement 
and cement products, ceramics, castings, 
electrical engineering industries, indus¬ 
trial machinery, machine tools and small 
tools, and certain other industries. 

History of the Committee 

In an introductory chapter, the his¬ 
tory of the Committee, since it was ori¬ 
ginally constituted, has been traced. 
The terms of reference of the recons¬ 
tituted Committee were: 

to suggest the genera! type of organisa¬ 
tional matters for technical consul¬ 
tancy establishments suitable for our 
conditions; 

recommend suitable measures to 
expedite the establishment of tech¬ 
nical consultancy services to the re¬ 
quisite extent in the country; 

advise on the pattern of technical 
collaboration or association, which 
may be necessary for drawing on 
foreign technical know'-how to the 
required extent; 

assess the extent and types of tech¬ 
nical consultancy services required 
to meet the country’s needs during 
the fourth Plan period and subse¬ 
quent years; 

assess existing facilities available in the 
country, in both public and private 
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sectors, and locate gaps to be filled; 
and 

advise on the measures to be taken 

to fill the gap. 

The Committee prepared a draft re¬ 
port in June 1969 and circulated it for 
comments. In March 1970, the com¬ 
ments received from different quarters 
were discussed in a broad-based meeting, 
where all interests were represented. 
These discussions helped the Committee 
Training final views on many specific 
issues and in finalising the report. 

Self-Sufficiency in Specified Sectors 

Defining the services rendered by 
technical consultants, the report classi¬ 
fies them into four categories, namely, 
(i) project planning, (ii) project de¬ 
signing. (iii) project implementation 
and (iv) project evaluation. The pro¬ 
fessional engineers undertaking techni¬ 
cal services are broadly categorised as 
(a) consulting engineers, (b) process 
engineers, and (c) contracting engin¬ 
eers. 

It points out that India has an advan¬ 
tage over the more developed coun¬ 
tries in providing consultancy services 
and undertaking ‘turn-key’ contracts 
in the neighbouring countries either for 
building up infra-structural facilities or 
for establishing industrial projects by 
virtues of her experience under similar 
conditions. 

The Committee has pointed out that 
a stage ha^ been reached when there is 
good scope for export of consultancy 
and engineering services. By virtue of 
her experience of taking up develop¬ 
ment projects under varying conditions, 
India has an advantage over the more 
developed countries in providing con¬ 
sultancy and engineering .services and 
offering turn-key contracts to other 
countries of the world. 

Comparatively low-cost of Indian 
engineers is another advantage over the 
developed countries. The Committee 
has suggested many important measu¬ 
res to encourage exports of consul¬ 
tancy services, like prc-invcsiment 
surveys, preparation of pre-feasibility 
report, advance know ledge of the natio¬ 
nal plans of foreign countries and pre¬ 
paration of suitable project reports, 
formation of consortia of consultants, 
manufacturers and other concerned for 
offering turn-key projects. 

The report also points out that en¬ 
gineering services have taken root in 
this country during the last 10—15 
years and the time is now opportune 
to place them on sound footing. There 
was general agreement that in order to 
develop this profession of healthy lines 
and avoid undesirable elements and 
practices, there should be an all-India 
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institution or institutions and associa¬ 
tion or associations to lay down proper 
standards of education, experience, 
capability, capacity, etc. There could 
be one all-Iiulia iiistilulion or associa¬ 
tion to represent both the “indepen¬ 
dent” and “associated" consultants: 
or else, there might be two such insti¬ 
tutions or associations to represent the 
two tvpcs of consultants separately. 

Code of Conduct 

The proposed institutions or associa¬ 
tions should prepare a code of conduct 
which should be followed by all practi¬ 
sing consulting engineers. After examin¬ 
ing the different astandards and codes 
of conduct followed in other countries, 
the committee was of the view that it is 
advisable to adopt in entirety the UK, 
US, Japan or any other foreign 
models. After taking due account of the 
developments in India, the objective of 
the proposed code should be to en¬ 
courage growth of consultancy ser¬ 
vices on sound lines, to mike the 
services ellicicnt, reliable and interna¬ 
tionally competitive. The code should 
also promote good relations between the 
consultants, contractors and project 
owners. 

[n order to expedite the formation 
of the proposed instilulions and associa¬ 
tions and to deal with other related 
problems, the committee has suggested 
that the government should set up a 
broad-based “panel of experts”, head¬ 
ed by a senior official of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, with representatives of 
consultancy organisations of both 
categories (independent and associated), 
process and design engineers, contract¬ 
ing engineers, product and equipment 
maniifficlurcrs in the private and public 
sectors, and government depart¬ 
ments dealing with consultancy services 
and projects in one form or the other. 

For promoting indigenous consul¬ 
tancy services, the Committee has re¬ 
commended that the government 
should lay down policies which would 
ensure (i) the utilisation of the l^st and 
most up-to-date techniques of produc¬ 
tion suitable for Indian conditions; 

(ii) maximum utilisation of the consul¬ 
tancy and engineering services available 
in the country and providing oppor¬ 
tunities for their further development; 
and (iii) allowing import of foreign 
know-how and consultancy services 
only where absolutely necessary for 
development and improvement of the 
industrial structure of the country. 

Proper goodwill should be created 
for the facilities which are now indi¬ 
genously available. Effective steps are 
necessary for removing the bias in 
favour of forming consultants and 
equipment. Some of the steps are: 

(i) Tkc proposed all-India instilu- 
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tions/associations should prepare annu¬ 
ally a monograph of know-how, pro¬ 
cesses, technologies, and equipment 
which arc available in the country 
on the basis of information collected 
from consultants, process engineers, 
and manufacturers; 

(ii) All cases of engagement of foreign 
consultants, whether for public or 
private sector, must require prior ap¬ 
proval of government; 

(iii) In all foreign collaboration 
agreements, a condition should generally 
be included to the effect that Indian 
consultancy organisations will be asso¬ 
ciated for preparing feasibility study 
reports, layout designs and for planning 
the engineering work. This will pave 
the way for building and improving the 
technological base of Indian consul¬ 
tants and process engineers; 

(iv) Even where foreign consultants 
have otherwise to be appointed, it 
should be made conditional that as far 
as possible and keeping in view the 
technology of production suitable for 
India, designs shall be developed on the 
basis of indigenously available equip¬ 
ment; 

(v) Where foreign consultants sup¬ 
pliers of equipment refuse to take over¬ 
all responsibilities for the entire plant 
if indigenous equipment is partly used, 
the project owners should accept 
gurantecs of satisfactory performance 
offered by the indigneoiis equipment 
manufacturers and contractors. 

Fiscal Relief 

The Committee felt that in order to 
encourage the development of indigen¬ 
ous consultancy services, some fiscal 
relief are necessary. Some of the mea¬ 
sures suggested arc: (i) The banks 
should grant loans on easier terms to 
enable engineers organisations to meet 
their working capital needs. Consul¬ 
tancy and process engineering should 
be treated on par with other industries 
for purposes of bank loans; (ii) the 
rate of income tax for consultancy work 
should be lower than that applicable 
to other corporate bodies; (iii) income- 
tax should be levied on the average in¬ 
come of the past three years; (iv) In¬ 
dian consultancy organisations should 
be permitted to create special tax free 
reserve funds (like development reser¬ 
ves) for earnings during good periods 
to help them tide over occasional lean 
periods; and (v) tax rebates should be 
permitted on fees received by indige¬ 
nous organisations for passing on the 
available know-how. 

The Committee has recognised that 
there arc some gaps in consultancy and 
engineering services to be covered. These 
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are in respect of process know-how, 
details engineering, procurement 
and inspection, start-up and perfor¬ 
mance guarantees, and product and 
equipment design. There is an im¬ 
balance between product design and 
production capacities in a large number 
of industries. 

Correcting the Imbalrace 

The Committee^felt that the main 
efforts require for correcting this im¬ 
balance should come from the plant 
manufacturers themselves. It would be 
better if the large design offices created, 
along with various plants in both pub¬ 
lic and private s^tors, were used more 
for product design and development 
This would also result in reduction in 
their preoccupation with project design 
work which was mainly the function of 
consulting engineers. 

The Committee has also indicated 
gaps in certain specific sectors. There 
are in respect of various electronic 
components for telecommunications, 
working and development of ports in 
India, know-how and experience for deep 
mining, air-borne geo-physical surveys 
and shaft sinking and tunnelling tech¬ 
niques. In some other sectors, India 
has technical competency but self- 
sufficiency has to be reached^ in these 
fields. 

The Committee has studied the re¬ 
maining industries, like heavy inorganic 
chemicals, sugar, cement and paper and 
has found that the consultancy services 
in the country are more or less ade¬ 
quate. It is also stated that foreign 
assistance may still be required to deal 
with specific problems to introduce latest 
technology and for more sophisticated 
industries dealing with electronics and 
specialised chemicals. The general 
policy for filling in these gaps should be 
to acquire once the latest know-how to 
suit Indian conditions and thereafter 
take up further development and diversi¬ 
fication programme through indigen¬ 
ous research. 

The Committee has stated that the 
areas of self-sufficiency and gaps iden¬ 
tified will not hold good for all times. 
Fields in which presently there is self¬ 
self-sufficiency might require imports 
of process know-how in view of new 
technological development in foreign 
countries. On the contrary, fields in 
which presently there is need for import, 
India may acquire seff-sufficiency with 
the research and technological develop¬ 
ments being accomplished in the 
country. 

The Committee has suggested that 
the proposed all-India institution or 
association of consulting engineers 
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should prepare annually an authentic 
document indicating fields of self-suffi¬ 
ciency and gaps. 

APPENDIX I 

llluitrative list of Industries where 
Foreign Consultanqf Services mmy 
not be required 

1. Paper, Pulp and Allied Industries 

Common grades of printing, writing, 
packing and wrapping paper and boards 
c.g., white printing papers, azure, cream 
laid and woven papers; art paper and 
board; litho, offset paper; drawing 
and catridge paper; MG poster; bank 
and bond paper; airmail paper; cheque 
paper; kraft paper; match paper; 
greaseproof and glassine paper; ordi¬ 
nary MG tissue papers; blotting pa¬ 
per; straw boards; mill boards; grey 
boards; pulp board; duplex Ix^ard; 
ticket board; carbon paper; typewriter 
ribbons; VP I paper. 

2. Rubber Goods 

Bicycle tyres and tubes; tyre retread¬ 
ing material; rubber and canvass foot¬ 
wear; conveyor belting; industrial and 
agricultural hoses; automobile rubber 
components; rubberised fabrics; latex 
foam; industrial and surgical gloves; 
medicinal rubber goods $yich as vaccine 
and other injectible bottlevials, ice cups 
and hot water bottles and reclaim rub¬ 
ber. 

3. Chemical Industries 

Formaldchyede, acetic acid; esters 
of acetic acid like ethyl acetate; butyle 
acetate; formic acid; monochloroacetic 
acid; ethyl chloride; methyl bromide; 
chloroform; methlene chloride; chloro- 
benze plasticisers (pthalates batch 
process); oxalic acid; chlorinated para¬ 
ffins; beer; cthenol; Pentaorysthriotol; 
aniline. 

4. Leather and Leather Goods Industries 

Glue/technical gelatine; vegetable 
tanning extracts; pickers; licking bands; 
leather belting; cotton and hair finished 
leather; leather footwear; synthetic 
tanning materials. 

S. Rayon and Synthetic Fibres in¬ 
dustries 

Viscose filament yarn/staple fibre; 
viscose tyre yarn. 

6. Asbestos and Carbon Products 
Asbestos cement products; pencils. 

7. Timber Based Industries 
Tcachest plywood, commercial ply¬ 
wood, matches. 

8. Glass Industry 

Sheet glass, table and pressed ware; 
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vacuum flasks; enamelware; container- 
ware. 

9. Cement and Cement Products 

Cement, ROC pipes. Prestressed and 
pre-tension cement products; building 
bricks and roof tiles. 

10. Ceramics Industry 
Sanitary-ware; glazed tiles; crockery. 

11. Castings 

Grey casting, steel casting. 

12. Electrical Engineering Industries 

Distribution transformers; 

Power transformers 1000 KVA and 
below; 

AC motors below 30 HP; 

Electronic Components (Ferrite, 
transformer coils, telescopic aerials, 
ceramic capacitors) 

Cables (except power cables above 11 
KV); 

Iron Clad Switches; 

Winding wires and strips; 

Hospital wares; 

Electric fans; 

Demestic refrigerators; 

Domestic air-conditioners; 
Commercial radio receivers; 

House service meters; 

Ammeters and volt-meters other than 
sub-standard; 

Multimeters; 

Storage battery. 

13. Industrial Machinery 

Sugar machinery; 

Cement Machinery; 

Conveyors; 

L.P. Gas Cylinders; 

Coal mining machinery (except hyd¬ 
raulic props & electric di^ls). 

Coal Washcry plant; 

Building and constructional machinery 
except specialised items. 

Poultry equipment; 

Pesticides application equipment 
(other than spkial type equipment); 

Milk and dairy machinery except 
specialised items ; 

Cooling towers; 

Tea processing machinery; 

Oil Mill Machinery; 

Water treatment plant; 

Solvent Extraction Plant; 

Rice Mill Machinery of conventional 
type; 

Weighing machinery except specia¬ 
lised items; 
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Cold formed sections and slotted 
angles; 

Tubular structurals; 

Railway wagons; 

Railway mechanical and signalling 
equipment; 

Railway points and crossing; 

Steel doors; 

Windows and rolling shutters; 

Wire ropes; (other than bicable rope¬ 
ways); Lifts; 

Welding Electrodes (other than special 
types); 

Bright bars; 

Welded GI steel pipes and tubes; 
Conduit pipes; 

Electric hoist block and chain pulley 
block 

Transmission line towers; 

Rail and road bridges; 

Structurals (light, medium and heavy); 

14. Machine Tools and Small Tools 

Forged hand tools (Spanners, Pliers 
etc.) steel Files (except export oriented); 
Twist Drills, General purpose machine 
tools (simple types); 

15. Other Industries 

Drums and barrels; 

Collapsible tubes; 

Crown corks; 

Pilfer proof seals and closures; 
Hurricane lanterns; 

Chaff-cutter knives; 

Buckets; 

Domestic utensils and cutlery; 
^^ricultural implements and ma- 
chinlery (manual and animal drawn); 
Clocks; 

Time pieces (conventional); 

Franking machines; 

Duplicators (other than special types); 
Oil pressure stoves; 

Belt fastners; 

Steel belt lacing; 

Spectacle frames; 

Oil pressure lamps; 

Hand sewing and gramophone need¬ 
les; 

Addressing machines; 

Pressure cookers; 

Domestic sewing machines: 

Air rifles; 

Cigarette lighters; 

Bicycle and bicycle parts; 

Ball bearings (only); 

Steel Balls; 

Leaf springs; 

Zip fastners; 

Grinding media; 

Coil springs excluding hair and other 
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delicate and complicated springs; 

Snap fastners: 

Toys; 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, dogspikes of all 
types excluding spc^'ialised types of 
rivets; 

Wood screws other than with special 
recessed Heads; 

Mild steel welded link chains other 


than ship chains and alloy steel chains; 

Machine screws other than specialised 
types; 

Pipe fittings other than specialised 
types; 

Locks; 

Valves and cocks (other than specia¬ 
lised); 

Shoe grindery; 


Builders hardware; 

Welded wire mesh; 

Wire ^uze and netting; 

Oil milling; 

Solvent extraction of oil cakes; 
Soap; 

Synthetic detergents (formulations); 
Fatty Acids; 

Textile auxilisaies; 

Paints and allied products. 


Kerala Assembly Mid-Term Election 

In tiic mid-term elections for KeraUi (N) in Kerala had an election alliance front jointly hold a majority of the scats 

assembly held in September 1970, the with the CPI-led front (including CPI, in the legislative assembly. J'he Orga- 

Congress Party (N) emerged as the single Muslim League, RSP and PSP) it nisation Congress which contested 39 

largest f)ariy in Kerala. Out of 56 seats conducted its election campaign in failed to win even a single seat, 

contested no less than 32 seats close co-operation with it. Since no The table below sets out the seats 
were won by it. The Communist Parly less than 36 members of this alliance contested by all the parties along with 

(M) followed close on its heels were successful in the election, the the seats won by them and the total 

with 28 seats. As the Congress Parly Congress party (N) and the CPI-lcd votes polled by them:— 


Total Scats 133 Electorate: 10,170,038 


Seats declared: 133 


Valid votes polled 


7,508,995 

Party 


Seats 

contested 

Seals 

won 

Votes 

polled 

Congress (N) . 


.. ,. 56 

32 

13,72,346 

CPI-M Led-Front 

CPr-M . 


.... 72 

28 

17,59,797 

SSP . 


.... 14 

6 

3,06,763 

KTP . 

.. 

.... 4 

2 

90,953 

KSP . 

.. 

.... 3 

2 

49.345 

CPI Led Front 

CPI . 


.... 31 

16 

7,01,558 

Muslim League 


.... 20 

11 

5,79,320 

RSP . 


.... 14 

6 

3,30,983 

PSP . 

.. 

.... 7 

3 

1,82,760 

Congress (O) Led Democratic Front : 

Congress (0) . 

.. 

.... 39 

Nil 

2,61,057 

Kerala Congress. 

.. 

31 

12 

4,43.232 

ISP . 

.. 

11 

3 

2,44.205 

Independents 


.... 92 

12 

10,98,733 

Jana Sangh 

.. .. 

.... 8 

Nil 

45.079 

DMK . 

.. 

.... 6 

Nil 

19,39 

Swataiitra 

i. • • 

.... 2 

Nil 

7,982 

Revolutionary Communist Party 


.... 6 

Nil 

5,127 

Vettuva Mahasabha 

,, 

.... 4 

Nil 

2,508 

Kerala Karshaka Party 

• • • • 

.... 3 

Nil 

5,408 

RPl . 

.. 

.... I 

Nil 

1,242 

Socialist Unity Centre 

.. 

.... 1 

Nil 

1,288 


Votes polled by the independents are those for 172 candidates. 
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YES! 

You can obtain 
Product Improvement 
with Cost Reduction 
in your 



EXTRUSHNIS 


Lightness, corrosion resistance, good 
surface finish, along with strength and 
combination of properties—you can obtain 
all at low cost with HINDALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
in every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin* 
gle aluminium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction in cost. 

Extrusions can be custom-made in alloys 
which can give a combination of mechani* 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—rods, bars, angles, channels, tees, 
zeds, I-beams, H-sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 

Why not investigate the possibilities of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so! Please write to: 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works; Renukoot, U.P. 

Offices: BOMBAY 

Delhi-calcutta-maoras 


















a popular stylist 


his styles are the dream ; 

he tends the town a^hooting; 
his models are the cream; 
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GWALIOR SUITING 


GWAUOft SUITING'MEN AJtE MCN WHO HAVE AN EYE OF ORIOlNALmr 

OUR BRAMCaBB EN : 

Mills* ReUil Depot, A-25, Connaught Place; Sytco, ll-E, Connaught Place; Bhagirathmal A 
Sons, Opp. Bank of India, Chnndni Chowk; Ra)kamal Emporium. 113-E, Kanila Nagar and other 
leading stores. 

DISTRIBUTORS ; Hariram Banarsidass, Katra Naya ; Gupta Bros., Katra Naya ; Nandlal 
Hdrnaruiii, Chandni Chov^k; Pindidass Shani & Sons, Katra Ashrafi; S. R. Traders, Katra Moti ; 
Kalasingh & Sons. Katra Subhash; Lucky Silk Stoic, Katra Rathi;. Anand Prakash A Sons, 
Nai Siirak; Mahindra C loth Mouse, Chaiidtu Chowk; Ganpatrai Jagdishnarain, Katra Marwari ; 
Sumer Chand Jain, Katra Shahanshuhi; Riigg^nmal Puranchand, Katra Choban; Shiva Textile, 
Kaira Na>a. Chandm Chovvk, Delhi. 

AGENTS : Cjangabishan Bhaj>in, Krishao Gali, Katra Neel; S. K. Traders, Katra Neel, 
('lundni Chowk. Delhi. 
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THOUGHT FOR MR CHAYAN 

Nations with currency circulation of less than $20 00 per capita have to be considered os 
poor countries In most of these lands the supply of food, clothing and other consumer goods is not 
always adequate Medical institutions are few Ownership of an automobile is an achievement of 
political rank, or of wealth Average life expectancies of human beings, as well as of currencies, are the 
lowest in the world. Savings exist either in the compulsory form of government bond acquisitions, 
through salary withholdings, or have been wiped out by inflation. Illiteracy is widespread. Foreign 
investments, urgently needed, are hindered by collectivistic leanings or by political insecurity India, 
Poland and Pakistan are examples. (Italics ours) Currency Year Book, 1970. 
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As IF to persuade herself that, in the pursuit of her particular brand of poli¬ 
tics, she is not wholly neglecting the economics of the nation, the Prime Minister, 
who is also the Chairman of the Planning Commission, has staged a meeting of 
that idling body to take stock of the fourth Plan, such as it is. One of the items on 
the agenda was a reappraisal of targets in the light of performance in the 18 
months for which the Plan is supposed to have been operative. It would be wrong, 
of course, to have expected much or even anything, from these confabulations, 
which, in the event, have proved predictably unproductive, ft has been clear 
enough for some time now that the aged and ailing Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission is living in a world of economic assumptions which docs 
not touch at any point the harsh universe of the Prime Minister’s politics 
of convenience. The situation is not much improved by the fact that the Member 
for Industry in the Planning Commission is spending most of his time in presiding 
over pointless committees labouring to produce equally pointless recommendations. 
The plain truth is that the very existence of the Planning Commission has become 
a sick joke in the farce which now goes by the name of economic planning in our 
country. 

Attempting what it called a mid-year review of the state of our economy, 
Margin, the quarterly journal of the National Council of Applied Economic 
Research, has suggested in its issue of October 1970 that the growth or mobilisa¬ 
tion of resources for development has been inadequate and discouraging. This is 
primarily because of lapses or lags in industrial production or investment. Dis¬ 
appointments on the vital export front have also served to worsen the national 
resources outlook. (Incidentally, this has served to show how very apt the Planning 
Commission is to let its wish father thought in making Plan projections.) When it 
is considered that the fourth Plan had started with much woolly-headed thinking 
about resources, the trend discussed by the National Council of Applied Econo¬ 
mic Research should not cause surprise. It also ought to have made it unnecessary 
for the Prime Minister to go through the elaborate motions of a much publicised 
meeting of the Planning Commission to discover the fact that the fourth Plan is and 
has been a non-starter. 


Speaking in Madras the other day, our reluctant Finance Minister, Mr 
Y.B. Chavan, confessed to concern on the part of the government about the price 
level. Rising prices have an immediate and direct impact on the economic and 
social conditions of the people. No politician can therefore afford to seem to 
ignore them. All the same, prices, whether rising or falling, are only symptoms and 
not the disease itself. The government has been cutting down on development spen¬ 
ding or investment outlays without however being able to control non-productive 
expenditure. As a result, the growth in public spending (or public revenues) is not 
being accompanied by a growth in production apparatus or capital formation 
in the community. Unless this basic imbalance is corrected, the economy will not 
stabilise or grow. The third Pay Commission, in its interim report, has said that the 
government ought to be able to meet a bigger establishment bill since its revenues 
arc growing while its development spending has been halted. May wc suggest 
that in this observation or the thinking it implies is to be found the obituary for 
which the fourth Plan is now over-ripe? 
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A Pragmatic Approach 


Contrary io expectations in money 
market circles, the rponelary authorities 
have adopted a pragmatic approach 
when tbrnuilating terms of the new 
central loans for completing the second 
stage of borrowing for the current 
financial year. With the changes that 
have been effected in the liquidity ratio 
on two occasions since April this year 
and the flotation of loans of the stale 
governments earlier than usual, the 
central government has been obliged 
to adopt a cautious policy when issuing 
new open market loans for the second 
lime in seven months. With the banking 
system already straining under compe¬ 
ting claims on its resources, the Reserve 
Bank cannot be unduly enthusiastic 
about mobilising much larger resources 
than usual for the central and state 
governments, the statutory financial 
corporations, the state electricity boards 
and other public bodies in the absence 
of a much faster growth of deposits. 

It is difficult to visualise at this stage 
when there can be a distinctive improve¬ 
ment in conditions in the money market 
and banks will be in a position to meet 
the needs of all classes of borrowers 
without difficulty. There has, no doubt, 
been a slowing down in the growth of 
deposits in the current year as compar¬ 
ed to 1969. But it is quite likely that by 
the end of December, the leeway will 
have been made up and the actual 
additions to deposits may exceed 
Rs 800 crores in a full year against 
Rs '642 crorcs in 1969. But with the 
grant of liberal loans to borrowers 
in the priority sectors, a heavy 
accumulation of sugar stocks and 
the raising of the liquidity ratio by 
three per cent since February, 1970, 
even a sizable increase in deposits has 
not been found adequate and on Sep¬ 
tember 18 borrowings of scheduled 
commercial banks from the central 
banking institution were fairly high at 
Rs 189.26 crores even after a substan¬ 
tial decline from the peak levels. 

As the central government had alrea¬ 
dy raised the considerable amount 


of Rs 209.06 crores through the Sh 
per cent 2,000 loan and the Reserve 
Bank also was able to effect net open 
market sales to the scheduled commer¬ 
cial banks for complying with the 
new stipulations regarding the liqui¬ 
dity ratio, the notified amount for the 
two new central loans had necessarily 
to be fixed on the low side. The mobilis¬ 
ation of resources by the state govern¬ 
ments also for a sizable amount had 
created strain on the banking system. 
The second tranche of the centre’s 
borrowing programme is, therefore, in 
the nature of a funding operation, the 
notified amount in respect of the two 
new loans being only Rs 125 crores 
against the outstanding amount of 
Rs J 15.05 crores in regard to the ma¬ 
turing three per cent 1970-75 develop¬ 
ment loan. Even taking into account the 
possibility of oversubscription and the 
likelihood of the government accepting 
subscriptions up to 10 per cent in excess 
of the notified amount, net borrowing 
will not be more than Rs 22.50 crores 
in the second stage. The terms of the 
new loans are somewhat different as the 
short-medium-dated loan is carrying 
interest at 4i per cent against 4\ per 
cent in 1969. ft, of course, matures in 
seven years while the issue price has been 
fixed at par. The long-dated 5i per 
cent 2,000 loan, however, is again 
offered at par, the same loan being 
floated early this year on the same 
terms. 

But the question is what exactly will 
be the course adopted by the Reserve 
Bank in the coming months and whe¬ 
ther there will be reissues of existing 
loans, which will benefit the central 
government. It has not been indicated 
so far whether there were reissues in 
recent months and the open market 
sales resulted in an increase in capital 
receipts for the central government. 

If there had been only a funding of 
ad hoc securities for replenishing the 
portfolio of medium and long-dated 
loans of the Reserve Bank, the budge* 
tary position of the central government 
will not be advantageously affected. 


Whatever might be the course ultimately 
adopted, it will be reasonable to pre¬ 
sume that the central government will 
eventually be borrowing about Rs 525 
crores in a full year, Rs 290 crores in 
the first tranche, Rs 135 crorcs in the 
second tranche and Rs 100 crores in 
the form of investments in securities by 
the scheduled commercial banks for 
raising the liquidity ratio to 33 per cent. 
The budget estimate for gross borrow¬ 
ing in 1970-71 is Rs 455 crores and net 
borrowing Rs 161 crores as there were 
two maturing loans for Rs 394 crores. 
It will, therefore, be seen that net borrow¬ 
ing, which will be carried out on a 
staggered basis, will be at least Rs 227 
crores against the budget estimate of 
Rs 161 crores. If there is an aggressive 
rise in deposits in the next six months 
and the Life Insurance Corporation 
also adds to its assets in an impressive 
manner it may not be surprising if 
aggregate borrowing amounts to Rs 
550 crores. 

The central and stale governments 
have secured their requirements to a 
greater extent than expected earlier 
and the funding operation now being 
carried out may not impose any great 
additional strain on the banking system. 
It will, however, be difficult to bring 
about a big reduction in borrowings of 
scheduled commercial banks before the 
onset of the next busy season if the 
statutory financial corporations, the 
state electricity boards and other public 
bodies seek to raise from the open 
market in the next few weeks about Rs 
50 crorcs. On the basis of the develop- 
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ments in the first three weeks of Septem¬ 
ber it is likely that there would be an 
increase in deposits and a decline in 
advances amounting in the aggregate to 
Rs 125 crorcs till the end of October. 
This could be helpful in reducing borrow¬ 
ings to below Rs^ 100 crores. But if 
there is a diversion of funds on acc¬ 
ount of fresh investments by member 
banks, the Life Insurance Corporation 
and other institutions in the new loans 
and there are also issues of bonds by 
the financial corporations and others, 
the position at the beginning of the 
1970-71 busy season may not be quite 
comfortable. As sugar mills will be re¬ 
quiring assistance on a large scale right 
from the start of the crushing season 
and there may be a bigger demand for 
funds for marketing bumper cash crops, 
the Reserve Bank will have to formulate 
a helpful credit policy in order to get 
over a difficult situation that m iy arise 
in the first quarter of 1971. The situation 
in the money market will have to be 
reviewed by the end of October as usual 
and the needs of the busy season also 
carefully assessed. While a clearer 
picture may emerge after the middle 
of October there is no reason to doubt 
that a squeeze in the money market can 
be avoided only if liberal refinance 
facilities arc provided by the Reserve 
Bank to the member banks and the 
efforts to mobilise additional deposits 


Shipping is perhaps the one industry 
that is most vulnerable to international 
developments. Liner shipping services 
are particularly so, as the experience 
of operating them in respect of the 
Shipping Corporation of India Ltd. 
(SCI) has demonstrated. Apart from 
such general trends as rising ste¬ 
vedoring costs, which have increased 
sharply in the USA, Australia (and, 
of course, in India as well), the SCTs 
services were also affected adversely by 
the decline in foreign aid to India. 

However, until Mr C.P. Srivastava, 
Chairman and Managing Director of 
the SCI, told the twentieth annual 
general meeting of the corporation about 
this the other day, few suspected that 
the decline in foreign aid to this country 
had led not only to a sizeable reduction 
in import cargoes but also the avail- 
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yield results. What has been over¬ 
looked so far is the likelihood of the 
cumulative effect of larger borrowing 
by the central and slate governments 
and others and liberal expansion of 
credit to borrowers in the priority 
sectors resulting in a considerably over¬ 
extended position. This will be respon¬ 
sible for the paradoxical trends in 
investments in government securities 
by the banking system and heavier 
borrowing by it at the same time from 
the central banking institution. The 
position may probably get corrected by 
the middle of next year with a spectacu¬ 
lar growth in deposits, though there will 
have to be a changb iu the method of 
procurement of foodgrains if bumper 
harvests arc not to create special prob¬ 
lems for the Food Corporation of India 
and the slate governments. There will 
necessarily have to be a relaxation of 
the restrictions relating to the move¬ 
ment of rice and other foodgrains and 
statutory rationing even in Calcutta and 
Bombay areas abolished. Tlicsc far- 
reaching decisions can, of course, be 
taken only if the outlook for rabi crops 
is bright by Fcbruary-March next 
year. It is only sought to be emphasised 
here that a careful watch should be 
maintained on the money market and 
an integrated approach adopted to the 
special problems that have arisen in 
recent months. 


ability of high-freighted import cargoes. 
During the year 1969-70, according to 
him, there was a reduction in import 
cargoes, particularly from the USA 
and Japan, and also imports of machi¬ 
nery equipment from the UK.. The SCI 
felt the impact of the latter more than 
that of the former, for it is the latter 
that constitute high-freighted imports. 

If the decline in foreign aid to India 
affected the SCT’s earnings on imports 
from the leading aid-giving countries, 
the decline in exports from India to 
some countries affected its earnings in 
export cargoes as well. Thus, during 
1969-70, we are told, there was a fall 
in shipment of export cargoes to Japan 
with its disastrous effect on the opera¬ 
tion of services from the east and the 
west coasts of India to the far east. 
Similarly, the decline in exports of jute 
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products to Australia and of tea and to¬ 
bacco to the UK and Europe took its 
toll from the SCLs earnings. Notwith¬ 
standing these adverse factors, the SCI, 
as the largest shipping line of the count¬ 
ry (also as one of the world’s biggest 
shipping lines now) continued (and must 
perforce continue) to provide sailings 
on these liner sectors. 

It is against this background, not to 
speak of the increased operation costs 
generally, most of which arc beyond the 
control of any shipping line, however 
prominent or dominant, that wc must 
assess the working of the SCI last year 
(1969-70), which Mr Srivastava des¬ 
cribed as “a land-mark” in its progress. 
Well might he pride himself thus, for 
there are at least five justifiable reasons 
for this claim. In the first place, it was 
in 1969-70 that the SCI’s tonnage ex¬ 
ceeded one million DWT, a necessary 
qualification to be classed among the 
largest shipping lines of the world. (As 
on September 21, 1970, the SCI had 
75 ships with a tonnage of 11.83 lakh 
DWT). Secondly, the addition of eight 
ships to the SCTs tonnage in 1969-70 
at 2.24 lakh DWT was the largest 
annual addition so far. Thirdly, apart 
from the SCTs gross earnings in 1969-70 
(Rs 53.72 crorcs) being the largest, the 
net profit for that year also (Rs 5.51 
crores) was a new record. Then, the 
volume of the SCTs business also ex¬ 
panded further, even as new areas came 
to be tapped. Above all, employer- 
employee relations were most cordial, 
a really unique achievement these days 
for any big undertaking, more so a pub¬ 
lic sector undertaking. These achieve¬ 
ments are best appreciated from a per¬ 
usal of the table on the next page. 

Wiiat about the future outlook? It 
is significant that Mr Srivastava sounded 
quite guarded on this aspect both in 
his address to the annual general meet¬ 
ing and at his meeting with the press 
thereafter. “Do your best and be 
prepared for the worst” seems to be the 
philosophy of the SCI chief. In so far 
as the SCLs own efforts go, the corpora¬ 
tion must be said to be quite alert. For 
instance, the SCI has not been slow to 
pay special attention to orient its own 
development programme in line with 
international trends, which show a 
phenomenal increase in tanker and bulk 


On an Even Keel 
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carrier tonnage of the world fleet. Fifty 
per cent of the SCI fleet is already thus 
oriented, in that it consists of tankers, 
bulk carriers. coiIiei>, passengcr-cum- 
cargo vessels and a timber carrier, and 
this fits in too with the country's trade 
requirements. Incidentally, as yet, 
only a small fraction of India's trade in 
bulk cargoes is being carried by our 
shipping. 

It is not the shipping tonnage al¬ 
ready with us that is important today. 
Even more so is the acquisition of new 
ships. True, the SCI has already 28 
ships (aggregating about 5.14 lakh 
DWT ) on order with several shipyards 
in India as well as abroad and is also 
negotiating shipbuilding contracts for 
several more ships, particularly giant 
tankers, which arc required to carry 
crude oil to our refineries (tankers are 
akso wanted for coastal movement of 
oil products) and giant bulk carriers. 
But, as Mr Srivaslava pointed out, there 
seems to be considerable difficulty in 
booking orders for building ships, des¬ 
pite all the elforts made by the manage¬ 
ment and the unstinted assistance by 
the government at all levels. This is be- 


pacc of growth of Indian shipping.*’ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr 
Srivastava expressed his apprehension, 
reminding one of the constant cautioning 
in this respect of the late M.A. Master, 
about our being able to achieve the 
shipping target as per our planners. 
Said the SCI chief .it would be ex¬ 
tremely difficult for the country to ful¬ 
fil the shipping development target 
incorporated in the fourth five-year 
Plan unless the resources at the dis¬ 
posal of the Shipping Development 
Fund Committee are significantly 
increased." 

What is the SCI doing to meet this 
situation? The SCI chairman said that 
the management was making every 
possible effort to meet this situation. 


One of these, for example, is *‘improve- 
ment of operational economics'* by 
the increasing use of unitising techni* 
ques like pelletisation and pre-slinging 
of cargoes. But far more important 
than this is the effort to find internal 
financial resources for development of 
the corporation's fleet. It is noteworthy 
that, as on March 31, 1970, the SCFs 
self-generated component amounted to 
Rs 53.52 crores out of a total capital 
outlay of Rs 135.19 crores. And this 
concern for building up its tonnage 
doubtless explains the maintenance of 
the rate of dividend at the same level 
as last year, viz., Rs 5 per share (even this 
absorbs more than Rs 1.17 crores), 
a decision that has led critics to brand 
the corporation's dividend decision as 
conservative, if not niggardly. 


Year 


Gross 
earnings 
(Rs crores) 


Gross 

profits 

before 

depreciation, 
interest and 
lax 

(Rs crores) 


Net profit 
(Rs crores) 


Percentage 
of net 
profit 
to paid-up 
capital 


1961-62 

8.13 

2.68 

1.07 

4.56 

1962-63 

10.64 

3.24 

1.32 

5.64 

1963-64 

13.34 

3.56 

1.40 

5.96 

1964-65 

17.04 

4.07 

1.64 

6.98 

1965-66 

17.98 

4.95 

1.87 

7.96 

1966-67 

29.28 

9.05 

4.70 

20.05 

1967-68 

35.59 

10.03 

5.42 

23.13 

1968-69 

42.25 

10.79 

4.89 

20.83 

1969-70 

53.72 

13.23 

5.51 

23.50 
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cause it is a sellers’ market for the const¬ 
ruction of giant tankers and bulk car¬ 
riers today. For one thing, there are 
only a limited number of shipyards in 
the world which arc capable of building 
these vessels; secondly, these ship¬ 
yards have their order books filled for 
the next three years or more; thirdly, 
shipbuilders, especially the Germans 
and the Japanese, are very tough guys 
to deal with, according to the corpora¬ 
tion chairman. But this is not all; even 
if we succeed in locating a suitable ship¬ 
yard, there is the problem of finding 
the large investment capital for payment 
on or before delivery. Gone arc the 
sunny days when shipyards used to 
ofler deferred credit facilities for any¬ 
one wanting to acquire ships from them. 
Shipyards now prefer to pick and choose 
and, naturally enough, they prefer those 
who are prepared to purciiase their 
ships on cash pa>ment. Moreover, the 
prices of vessels, in particular of those in 
great demand, such as tankers and bulk 
carriers, also have gone up sharply. To 
quote Mr Srivastava, ‘‘the extremely 
dilficult market position and the un¬ 
usually sharp escalation in the price of 
ships would have repercussions on the 


The other difficulty is not less serious. In 
some respects that is more fatal to success than 
even the political factor. The Government of 
India, to put it quite bluntly, is not organized 
to make a success of planning. It has not the 
personnel, the machinery, the integration and 
above alt the sense of public spirit, which are 
the minimunn essential for any kind of plan¬ 
ning. Plans and proposals framed either by the 


Planning Department or the Provinces are just 
held up “for want of superior staff who are 
unable to devote adequate lime for the consi¬ 
deration of reconstruction plans’*. There is 
also a lack of co-ordination between the de¬ 
partments, and not unless the whole structure 
of the administrative machinery is overhauled 
are the prospects for action bright. 
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Lessons from Kerala 

0 DR A. APPADORAI 


The Kerala election of September 1970, 
with its generally unexpected results, 
has a number of lessons for students of 
Indian politics: it is proposed, here to 
analyse briefly (a) the party position; (b) 
lessons from the point of view of Kerala; 
(c) lessons from the point of view of the 
nation and (d) lessons from the point 
of view of other states. 

Party Position 

The main facts in the party position 
may be briefly stated: Congress (R) 
and its election ally, the CPI-led Mini- 
Front (Communist Party of India, 
Muslim League, Revolutionary Socialist 
Party and Praja Socialist Party) emerg¬ 
ed with a three-seat majority in the 133- 
member Kerala Assembly winning 69 
of the seats. Congress (R) also emerged 
as the largest single party with 32 scats. 
The CPM, which had ruled the state 
from 1967 till some eight months ago, 
secured 30 scats. It is not necessary here 
to mention the number of scats secured 
by the other parties (sixteen parlies 
besides Independents participated in 
the election). The highlights of these 
results from the point of view of our 
political analysis as compared with the 
last election held in 1957 are: (/ )The 
CPM which had secured 52 scats in 
1967 now secured only 30 seats, though 
its leader Namboodiripad was rctiirn- 
ed; (//) The strength of the CPI was 
reduced from 19 (in 1967) to 16; (///) 
The strength of the Muslim League was 
reduced from 14 (in 1967) to 12; (iv) 
Congress (R) with its 32 scats won a 
spectacular success; the undivided Con¬ 
gress had secured only 9 seals in 1967; 
and (v) Congress (O) secured no scats, 
though five Independents supported by 
it were returned. 

Kerala Politics 

Kerala has gone to the polls five times 
since 1957; it has come under Presi¬ 
dent’s rule more often than any other 
state in the Indian Union. Each success¬ 
ive government has been unable to pro¬ 
vide what Kerala most needs—a stable 
popular government and maintenance 
of law and order. In judging the impact 
of the election on Kerala politics the 
recent changes in the political scene 
must be taken into account: the split in 
the Con^ss and the split within the 
Communist party. The vote of the elec¬ 
torate must be taken as a Vote for stabi¬ 


lity and law and order. The CPI-led 
mini-front supported by Congress (R) 
may be expected in the electorate’s 
judgment to provide a stable govern¬ 
ment. Their rejection of the CPM (they 
lost 22 seats) must be taken as their 
rejection of the violent and agitational 
methods of the Marxists. The thesis of 
‘‘wrecking the Constitution from with¬ 
in’’, through strengthening of mass 
militant movements, it will be seen, does 
not commend itself to the sensible voter. 

Besides, the reputation of the former 
Chief Minister, Mr Achutha Menon, for 
integrity and an honest administration 
has weighted the scales in favour of the 
CPI and the front led by it. Bui it will 
be politically wrong if the inability of 
the CPM to secure a larger number of 
scats is taken as an indication that they 
have no strength in the state at all. 
Statistics of voting show that the party 
secured 22.5 per cent of the electoral 
vote, a figure somewhat larger than 
their share of vole in 1967. (One esti¬ 
mate is that the party got 700,()(X) votes 
more than in 1967). As one commen¬ 
tator has significantly stated, ‘the Marx¬ 
ist are still the most formidable single 
parly in Kerala though they have been 
reduced U> 30 in the new Assembly, and 
they can be expected to fully exploit 
their position outside the legislature in 
variety of ways.” 

The remarkable success of Congress 
(R) and the equally noteworthy defeat 
of Congress (O) have also to be taken 
note of; the latter must also be judged 
in the light of the fact that the party 
machinery of the Congress built up be¬ 
fore the Congress split was under the 
control of Congress (O). Clearly, the per¬ 
sonality of the Prime Minister, who 
loured the slate on the eve of the elec¬ 
tion, had a great deal to do in enabling 
the Congress (R) to achieve its success. 
Besides, it is a hard fact of politics 
that those who hold power attract to 
themselves those who aspire for power. 
Success, however, brings with it its own 
problems. The basic problem before 
Congress (R), in the context of Kerala 
politics, is that whether they join the 
government as a partner or they support 
it from outside, friction, as the Uttar 
Pradesh experiment vindicates, is in¬ 
evitable. 

Besides the Kerala situation highlights 
the paradox of Indian politics. Ideally 
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two or three parties would be the best 
for working a parliamentary democracy 
successflilly. But in a plural society 
such as India with numerous social and 
political groups, coalition governments 
seem inescapable; but how to work 
coalition government successfully seems 
a difliciill problem. West Bengal, Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh and Kerala ofler a suffi¬ 
ciently large number of coalition experi¬ 
ments during recent years and all of 
them have come to grief largely because 
the co-ordination of views among the 
constituent units has been well-nigh 
impossible. Indeed in a recent rc.solution 
on September 24, the national executive 
of the Praja Socialist Party stated on the 
eve of joining the Kerala coalition minis¬ 
try that the “PSP’s participation in the 
coalition will not, in any way, fetter the 
freedom of the party to criticize the 
actions of the constituent parties of the 
coalition.” Individualism among the 
political class coupled with the politi¬ 
cians’ inexhaustible desire for sharing in 
power adds to the difficulty. Stability in 
administration which is what the Kerala 
electorate unmistakably desires as con¬ 
vincingly shown by their vote, seems a 
mirage. Research in depth is necessary 
to evolve guidelines for the successful 
working of coalition governments. The 
students of political science would ad¬ 
vocate a stable majority party govern¬ 
ment; the plethora of political parties 
with the consequent division of votes 
makes such advocacy a wishful think¬ 
ing in the Indian context. 


National Politics 

What is the impact of the Kerala 
election on national politics? The key 
to the answer is contained in a remark 
which Mrs Gandhi made at Trivandrum 
on the eve of the Kerala elections; she 
said that (he electoral alliance in Kerala 
(the Congress (R) w'ith the CPI and the 
Muslim League) might become a na¬ 
tional pattern; her success in Kerala 
makes such a pattern not only a possibi¬ 
lity but a probability. Is such an alliance 
desirable in national interest, even if it 
might be for Congrcss(R). 

Communist philosophy whether of 
the ‘I’ variety or ‘M' variety is an 
open book, whatever a party here or 
there professes. It is to alter the status 
quo through violence. True, peaceful 
methods have also been recommended 
in recent years, more especially in the 
Twentieth Party Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party; but as students of 
political science know, they are not to 
be taken seriously. Karl Marx Lenin 
and Mao do not go well with peaceful 
methods; the skeleton of the capitalist, 
in their well-known phrase, is needed 
for the Communist museum. Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s estimate of communism, made 
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in Ihc evening of his days in his essay, 
‘The Basic Approach’ fI958), has to be 
pondered over and over again by those 
who would ally themselves with the 
communists and through such alliance 
would bid for political power. While 
communism has succeeded, he says, in 
some measure by giving a content to 
man’s life, it ftiils because (/) it ignores 
the essential human desire for freedom 
and (//) it adojpts the method of violence. 
On the first, it is sufficient to say that 
its suppression of human freedom re¬ 
sults in a certain contempt for the moral 
and spiritual side of life and deprives 
human behaviour of standards and 
values. On the second aspect, Jawahar- 
lal asserts that communism has definite¬ 
ly allied itself to the approach of vio¬ 
lence. Even if it docs not indulge itself 
normally in physical violence, “its lan¬ 
guage is of violence, its thought is vio¬ 
lent, and it does not seek to change by 
persuasion or peaceful democratic pres¬ 
sures but by coercion and indeed by 
destruction and extermination.” Briefly, 
in communism, means distorted ends. 

Equality Through Ballot Box 

Constructively, Jawaharlal believed 
that the basic ideal of equality stressed 
by communism could, in the democratic 
age, be achieved through the ballot box. 
Marx had developed his theory in an 
age when democracy had not established 
Itself: the methods advocated by him 
had become out of dale. It should be 
possible now to achieve equality through 
peaceful democratic methods. 

A second national impact of the 
Kerala election is the fillip it might 
give to communalism elsewhere. Con¬ 
gress (R), it will be recalled, allied itself 
not only with the CPI but with the 
Muslim League; Mrs Gandhi is on 
record having said recently that the 
Muslim League in Kerala was non- 
communal—the League which, under 
the Namboodiripad ministry asked for 
and got the Mallapiiram district carved 
out in order to have a district with a 
Muslim majority. Mrs Gandhi went on 
to add that the League's role outside 
Kerala was unmistakably communal. 
What does communalism mean? The 
Oxford Concise Dictionary has this to 
say under the word 'communar— 
(India) of the antagonistic religious and 
racial communities in a district’. The 
present writer has lived through the 
infamous ‘Moplah rebellion'm the early 
twenties of the present century: thou- 
siinds of Hindus then deserted their 
homes to seek refuge in distant places 
fearing violence at the hands of the 
rebels. One likely impact of the alliance 
in Kerala and of the respectability given 
to the League by the Prime Minister’s 
declaration is the possible onward 
march of the League to other parts of 
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India claiming its secular character, and 
elablishing itself, with undoubted con¬ 
sequences in inflaming communal ha¬ 
tred. Again, as Mrs. Gandhi has said, 
the alliance might set a national pattern, 
giving rise to an alliance of the Con¬ 
gress (R) and the CPI at the centre. 
Indeed after the Congress split, the 
Prime Minister has relied more and 
more for her party’s survival on the 
CPI. 

Will the success of Congress (R) in 
Kerala precipitate the general elections 
earlier than 1972? Much speculation has 
been going on in the press on the sub¬ 
ject. The present writer’s view is that 
Kerala alone is unlikely to decide the 
issue: the recent developments in Uttar 
Pradesh are even more important, and 
on their outcome will the decision on 
the date of the general elections 
depend. 

Will the outcome of the Kerala elec¬ 
tions have any impact on the air of vio¬ 
lence in the country, on the activities 
of the Naxalilies and the like? It is too 
soon to say. It is true that Kerala’s ver¬ 
dict on CPM is a verdict on the use of 
violent methods resorted to by the 
parly: this is bound to have an impact 
on the use of violence as a means of 
achieving political ends. But in the 
final analysis violence in the country 
must be put an end to by a firm govern¬ 
ment, The quick ending of the riots in 
Bombay recently by the firm and quick 


Tur STATISTICAL Office of the United 
Nations Organisation has published 
recently data on world trade in 1969. 
It has now become possible to take a 
comprehensive view of the course of 
international trade during the past 
decade. An analysis of these statistics 
reveals that in the sixties, the trade 
among nations not only increased 
tremendously but also underwent signi¬ 
ficant structural changes in commodity 
composition and direction. 


The decade of the sixties witnessed an 
unprecedented increase in the value of 
world trade. The total exports of ail the 
countries of the world in 1969 were 
2.36 times those in 1959 and four times 
those in 1949. The annual average 
compound rate of growth for the six¬ 
ties works out as 8.9 per cent, much 
higher than 7.1 per cent in the prece¬ 
ding decade. 

Almost the whole of the expansion 
was real; price-rise accounted for a 
meagre 10 percent in the value of world 
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action of the government there is an 
example to be emulated. A government, 
as the truism is, must govern. 

On Other States 

It can be hoped that the lesson—that 
the electorate do not like violence and 
lawlessness—will be learnt in other 
states, more especially in West Bengal. 
That slate too needs a stable popular 
government, and if the CPM learns the 
lesson from Kerala it will be for the 
good of all concerned. West Bengal and 
Kerala are the two states in the union— 
besides Andhra—which have com¬ 

munist leanings; the Kerala elections 
ought to bring home to communists 
everywhere that the constitution must 
be worked in its proper democratic 
spirit, that the welfare of all is bound 
up with peaceful methods of achieving 
radical change. A lot of constructive 
work has to be done to forge unity, to 
increase production and to raise the liv¬ 
ing standards of the people. There arc 
bound to be conflicting interests, the ’ 
interests of various classes and of 
regions. But as Jawaharlal wrote an 
August 25, 1954 to the presidents of the 
Pradesh Congress Committees: ‘The 
very essence of a democratic stale is its 
functioning in an atmosphere of peace. 
Problems, however, difficult, arc solved 
by peaceful methods, by discussion, 
negotiation, conciliation, and persua¬ 
sion.” The sooner we learn this lesson 
the better for all of us. 


exports. Inflation in most countries of 
the world has not, till recently, affected 
export prices. The export price index 
(I963=1(X)) was more or less stable in 
the first half of the decade. It then 
crawled up slowly until 1969 when the 
pace was quickened and export prices 
rose by as much as three per cent. 


The growth of world exports in the 
sixties was uninterrupted. None of 
the years showed a decline although 
rales of growth for different years, 
differed widely. The best year was 1968- 
when exports rose by 11.5 per cent in 
value and 12.8 per cent in volume. 

The reasons for this record expansion 
in world trade are to be seen in the 
increased economic activity in the 
industrially advanced countries and in 
the comparatively greater freedom of 
international commerce. Developed 
countries account for more than two- 
thirds of the world imports and the 
tempo of economic activity in these 
countries greatly influences the world 
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trade. The sixties witnessed a 60 per 
cent increase in the GNP and an 85 per 
cent rise in industrial production of 
these countries. Such a remarkable 
incrcflsc in economic activity was 
bound to boost up world exports^ 

Apart from the high level of eco¬ 
nomic activity in ^developed countries, 
the factor which provided great sti¬ 
mulus to world trade was the movement 
towards liberalisation of international 
trade. The decade of the sixties saw 
in both the European Economic Com¬ 
munity and the European Free Trade 
Association the completion of customs 
union and elimination of all protective 
tariffs and quantitative restrictions on 
imports of industrial goods. Substan¬ 
tial progress was also made towards 
freedom of intra-trade in agricultural 
products. The closing years of the deca¬ 
de also witnessed large-scale tariff 
reductions under the Kennedy Round. 
Viewed in their totality, these measures 
represented a significant enlargement of 
freedom of international trade and 
imparted dynami.sm to world exports. 

Increases in world exports were 
very unevenly distributed over the 
different classes of countries. Over the 
decade, total world exports expanded 
by about S 157,(XX) nvrilion. Three- 
fourths of this increase was accounted 
for by the developed countries. Develop¬ 
ing countries increased their exports 
by about S 22,CK)0 million, representing 
only 14 per cent of the total expansion. 
The share of the centrally planned 
economies was 11 per cent. 

The exports of developed countries 
in 1969 were 2i times those of 1959. 
The rate of their growth being higher 
than the rate of growth of world exports, 
the share of developed countries in the 
world trade, which had increased from 
61.7 per cent in 1950 to 65.3 per cent 
in 1959, increased further to 71.3 per 
cent in 1969. Among the developed 
countries, the performance of the EEC 
and Japan was remarkable. The EEC 
tripled its exports during the sixties 
and increased its share of world exports 
from 22.1 per cent to 28.0 per cent. 
Japan achieved a five-fold increase in 
her expprts and doubled its share of 
world exports. 

Considering the remarkable ex¬ 
pansion of world trade, the export per¬ 
formance of developing countries as 
a whole has been much below expecta¬ 
tion. Their exports increased at the 
average rate of about 6.4 per cent per 
annum, much below the rate of ex¬ 
pansion of world exports. Consequently 
their share in world exports, which had 
declined from 30 per cent in 1950 to 
22.4 per cent in 1959. fell further to 


Table I 

WORLD EXPORTS IN 1960s 


Year 

Value of world exports in millions of 
US dollars 

Percentage rise over the 
previous year 



Value 

Volume 

1960 

127810 

10.8 

10.5 

1961 

133850 

4.7 

4.8 

1962 

141320 

5.6 

5.7 

1963 

153850 

8.9 

7.5 

1964 

172120 

n.9 

10.0 

1965 

186400 

8.3 

7.3 

1966 

203410 

9.1 

7.6 

1967 

214190 

5.3 

4.7 

1968 

238750 

n.5 

12.8 

1969 

272050 

13.9 

10.7 


Table II 

SHARE IN WORLD EXPORTS 

(Percentages) 


Area/country 

Annual average 
rale of growth of 
exports in 1960's 

Share in world 

exports 

1950 

1959 

1969 

Developed Countries 

10.0 

61.7 

65.3 

71.3 

USA 

7.9 

16.8 

15.1 

13.8 

UK 

5.S 

10.4 

8.3 

6.2 

EEC 

11.6 

15.2 

22.1 

28.0 

Japan 

16.6 

1.3 

3.0 

5.9 

Developing Countries 

6.4 

30.0 

22.4 

17.7 

Latin America 

4.7 

9.7 

7.2 

4.8 

Middle East 

8.8 

3.8 

3.4 

3.4 

South and South East Asia 

6.0 

10.8 

6.2 

4.7 

Africa 

8.5 

4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

Centrally Planned Economics 

7.5 

8.3 

12.3 

10.8 

World 

8 9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Table 111 

COMMODrTY STRUCTURE OF WORLD EXPORTS 

(Share in total world exports) 

(Percentages) 




1959 




1968 


Commodity class 

Deve¬ 

loped 

coun¬ 

tries 

Deve¬ 

loping 

coun¬ 

tries 

Others Total 

Deve¬ 

loped 

coun¬ 

tries 

Deve¬ 

loping 

coun¬ 

tries 

Others Total 

Foods, beverages 
and tobaccos 

9.7 

6.8 

2.0 

18.5 

8.3 

4.6 

1.4 

14.3 

Raw mateirals 

8.3 

6.2 

2.0 

16.5 

6.5 

3.5 

1.4 

11.4 

Fuels 

2.6 

6.4 

1.5 

10.5 

2.3 

6.2 

1.1 

9.6 

Manufactures 

43.5 

2.8 

6.7 

53.0 

52.1 

3.9 

7.0 

63.0 

Others 

1.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.5 

1.2 

. . 

0.5 

1.7 

Total 

65.3 

22.4 

12.3 

100.0 

70.4 

18.2 

11.4 

100.0 
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17.7 per cent in 1%9. The fall was 
quite sleep in the case of Latin America 
and south and south-east Asia whose 
shares, which were 7.2 per cent and 
6.2 per cent respectively in 1959, dec¬ 
lined to le>s than luo per cent in 1969. 
Exports increases from middle cast and 
Africa matched tlie rate of growth of 
world fexports. In the case of middle 
cast, satisfactory export performance 
was due to buoyancy in world demand 
for pt^troieum. Petroleum exports, 
particularly from Libya, also accounted, 
to a large extent, for the fast growth of 
exports from Africa. 

In the last decade, far-reaching chan¬ 
ges occurred in the commodity com¬ 
position ot world trade. In 1959, manu- 
hictured goods (SITC"^ 5, 6, 7 and 8) 
constituted about half of the world 
exports; in 1969 they were two-thirds 
of the total. This notable increase in the 
share of manufactured goods has been 
due to unprecedented growth in their 
exports—at an annual average of 11.1 
per cent. The exports of foods, bevera¬ 
ges and tobacco (SITC 0 and I) and 
raw materials (SITC 2 and 4) increased 
much slower than the total world trade 
and consequently their share in the total 
trade declined from 35 per cent in 1959 
to about 25 per cent in 1969. Exports 
of fuels (SITC 3) grew almost as fast as 
world trade and their share in the total 
world exports declined only marginally. 
Thus world exports, which in 1959 were 
equally divided between primary pro¬ 
ducts and manufactured goods, have 
come to be dominated by manufactured 
goods. 

Rise in Manufactures 

Between 1959 and 1969, world ex¬ 
ports of manufactured goods increased 
by $ 90,0(X) million. Most of this in¬ 
crease was appropriated by the develo¬ 
ped countries and the centrally planned 
economies. The developing countries 
accounted for only about $7,000 million 
©r about eight per cent of the 
increase. In the case of the developing 
countries, the increase was mainly in 
traditional manufactures and other 
simple and light consumer goods. 
Impressive percentages of increase in 
exports of manufactures from develop¬ 
ing countries published in recent eco¬ 
nomic liicrature are misleading as they 
are calculated on a small base, increases 
are contined to a few among the deve¬ 
loping countries and the share of the 
developing countries in the total world 
exports of manuraclurcs is still as low 
as seven per cent. 

ll is >el too early to call the recent 
incrcasc!> a wcll-csiablished trend. Much 
will depend on the action taken by the 
de\eloped countries to facilitate the 
entry into llieir markets of the manufac- 

♦Stanclard Internaiionai Trade Classfication 


tures from the developing countries. 
The developing countries have, no 
doubt, demonstrated that, given facili¬ 
ties. they can make headway in export 
of manufactured goods. 

Preponderance of manufactures in 
world trade, particularly in the trade 
among developed countries (nearly 
three-fourths of intra-trade of the de¬ 
veloped countries consists of manufac¬ 
tured goods) has given rise to the need 
to explain afresh the course of interna¬ 
tional trade. It seems that, contrary to 
the commonly held view, there exists a 
high degree of complementarity among 
industrial countries with similar resource 
endowment. Owing to product differen¬ 
tiation, the same product is capable of 
being exported from and imported into 
a country. Further, the complexity of 
manufacturing processes and constant 
need for innovations gives rise to spe- 
cilisation in some products and proce- 
ses and thus makes exchange of goods 
possible. 

Drop in Raw Material 

The great dynamism in the exports 
of manufactured goods and the slow 
growth of exports of foods, etc. 
and raw materials reflected them¬ 
selves in the export performance 
of the developed and developing coun¬ 
tries. Three-fourths, of the exports 
of the developed countries consist of 
manufactured goods and it is no wonder 
that these countries achieved an im¬ 
pressive export record and increased 
their share in world trade. In the case 
of the developing countries, on the 
other hand, manufactured goods cons¬ 
titute only about one-fifth of the ex¬ 
ports which are still dominated by 
foods, etc. (25 per cent), raw materials 
(20 per cent) and fuels (35 per cent) 
Consequently they have not benefited 
from the expansion in world trade. 

Even in the case of foods, etc. and 
raw materials, the export performance 
of the developing countries was inferior 
to that of the developed countries. 
The reason is that while the demand for 
the foodstuff exported by the develop¬ 
ing countries (such as coffee, tea and 
sugar) is inelastic to changes in income 
and price, the food stuifs exported by 
the developed countries (such as meat, 
eggs, dairy products, iVuils and vege¬ 
tables) possess relatively high income 
elasticity of demand. In the case of raw 
materials, exports of the developing 
countries, like fibres and rubber, face 
increasing competition from synthetics. 
The result was that while the share of 
the developed countries in the total 
world exports of foods, etc. and raw 
materials increased from 51 per cent 
at the beginning of the decade to nearly 
60 per cent at the end of the decade, 
the share of the developing countries 


declined from 37 per cent to about 30 
per cent. The picture that now emerges 
is that the developed countries dominate 
world exports in every class of commo¬ 
dities, except fuels. 

The commodity composition of the 
trade between the developing countries 
and developed countries in the last 
decade witnessed bpth elements of 
conlinutity and change. The exports 
of the developing countries to developed 
countries in 1968 consisted pre¬ 
dominantly of primary commodities 
as in 1959. The share of primary com¬ 
modities in the total exports, however, 
declined from 88 per cent in 1959 to 79 
per cent in 1968 while that <yf manufac¬ 
tures increased from 12 per cent to 21 
per cent. Within the group of primary 
commodities, the share of fuels increa¬ 
sed substantially while that of foods, 
etc. and raw materials declined. The 
exports of the developed countries to 
the developing countries still comprise 
mainly manuEiclured goods whose 
share in the total exports remains at 
80 per cent as in 1959. Within the 
manufactured goods group, however, 
there has been some shift from 
consumer manufactures towards 
chemicals, machinery and transport 
equipment. This is indicativi^ of the 
increasing self-sutftoiency of the develop¬ 
ing countries in light manufactures and 
their growing need of heavy machinery 
for development schemes. 

Notable Changes 

The sixties saw some notable develop¬ 
ments in the geographic distribution 
of international trade. The tendency of 
the developed countries to buy from and 
sell to one anoiner increased markedly, 
the intra-trade of the developed coun¬ 
tries increased nearly three-folds from 
$ 52,750 million in 1959 to S 148,500 
million in 1969. The share of intra- 
trade in their total exports increased 
from 70 per cent in 1959 to nearly 77 
per cent in 1969. The progressive libera¬ 
lisation of trade and formation of trade 
groupings, such as the EEC and the 
EFTA, contributed to this growing 
interdependence among developed 
countries. 

Intra-trade of the EEC quadrupled 
itself in 1960’s, increasing at an average 
annual rate of about 16 per cent. In 
1969, intra-EEC exports constituted 
about 48 per cent of total EEC exports 
as against 33 per cent in 1959. 

The EFTA has been less inward- 
looking than the EEC. Inter-EFTA 
trade increased at an average annual 
rate of about 11 per cent and its share 
in the total EFTA exports stood at no 
more than 23.8 per cent in 1969. 

The trade of the developing coun¬ 
tries with the east European countries, 
commonly known as the east-west 
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trade, increased considerably in the 
sixties. The exjjorts of the developed 
countries to the east European countries 
increased more than four times during 
the decade to $ 5,990 million while 
those of the latter to the former in¬ 
creased more than 2\ times to reach the 
figure of $ 6.110^ million in 1969. A 
noteworthy feature of the east-west 
trade is that the exports of the east 
European countries to the developed 
countries have been growing faster 
than the intra-east European trade. 

The bulk of the exports of the deve¬ 
loping countries is still directed to the 
developed countries. The dependence 
of the developing countries on the 
markets of the developed countries 
increased in the sixties, the ratio of their 
exports directed, to the developed 
countries rising from 73 per cent and 
75 per cent. The exports from the 
developing countries to the developed 
countries increased at an annual average 
rate of 6.7 per cent, much below the 
rate of increase of total imports (fob) 
into developed countries. Their share 
in the imports of the developed coun¬ 
tries consequently declined from 
25 per cent in 1959 to about 19 per 
cent in 1969. 

The last decade witne^ssed a remark¬ 


able growth in the e:i(change of goods 
between the developing countries and 
the cast European countries. The ex¬ 
ports of the former to the latter increas¬ 
ed from a meagre total of S 770 million 
in 1959 to $ 2,140 million in 1969. The 
share of the developing countries in the 
imports of the east European countries 
increased from seven per cent to nine 
per cent. This increase, however, did not 
compensate for the decline suffered 
by the devloping countries in the mar¬ 
kets of the developed countries. 

Intra-trade of the developing coun¬ 
tries remains low. It rose during the 
decade slightly less fast than the total 
exports of the developing countries. 
Its share in the total exports of the 
developing countries, therefore, decli¬ 
ned marginally to about 20 per 
I cent. 

The decade of the sixties thus witnes¬ 
sed not only a phenomenal growth in 
world trade but also far-rcaching 
changes in its structure and direction. 
The developing countries emerged from 
the decade with their share in inter¬ 
national exchange of goods considera¬ 
bly reduced. It is a sad commentry on 
the progress achieved in what was 
termed as the Development Decade. 


Autonomy for Reserve Bank ? 

SUHA5 JOSHI 


Addrkssincj a Rotary Club meeting in 
Bombay recently, the former Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of India, Mr 
B.N. Adarkaf, pleaded for continued 
autonomy for the Indian Central 
Banking Authority. In contrast, the 
Commons Select Committee on Na¬ 
tionalised Industries in England has 
made revolutionary recommendations 
to strip the Bank of England — the old, 
infalliable lady living oa the Thread- 
needle Street •— off her customary veil of 
secrecy and to make her more account¬ 
able. The committee ignoring the spe¬ 
cial status of the Bank of England, has 
come down heavily on the freedom en¬ 
joyed by the bank from the discipline 
to which the nationalised industries 
in Britain are subject. The committee 
has suggested that the bank should 
publish full accounts like the other 
nationalised industries and that its 
capital expenditure programmes should 
be subject to annual investment re¬ 
views. It is true that since 1694, the 
bank has never published regular ac¬ 
counts, other than the Weekly Bank 
Return,which according to the Perma¬ 
nent Secretary to the Treasury, ‘docs 
not give any clue to the specific prob¬ 
lem of (he general overall state of their 
accounts.' 

Anolher controversial recommenda¬ 


tion of the Commons Committee is 
that there should be much greater 
accountability with the internal affairs 
of the bank from lime to time by the 
Nationalised Industries Committee. In 
the absence of any cxtenial check, the 
bank could go on operating inefii:iently 
for years without anyone outside hav¬ 
ing knowledge about it. The committee 
came to a firm conclusion that the pro¬ 
per interests of the bank would suffer 
in no way, if much of the traditional 
secrecy which has so far surrounded 
its aotivities were to be dispelled. Fur¬ 
ther, the bank ought to be answerable 
to Parliament in much the same way as 
other nationalised industries. This 
prompts us to examine the most intrac¬ 
table and intricate problem of develop¬ 
ing proper relationship between the 
government and the central bank to 
facilitate implementation of monetary 
policy. 

The basic idea of treating the central 
bank on par witii other nationalised 
industries hinges on the problem as to 
whether it enjoys a special status. 
The MacMillan Committee descri¬ 
bed the Bank of England as ‘the 
institution called upon to keep the 
economy upon an even keef. The 
bank no doubt enjoys a peculiar 
status in its overseas connections with 


the rest of the sterling area, overseas 
central banks and international agencies. 
Further, the Bank of England Act, 
1946 (Section 4 (I) confers a statutory 
right on the Bank to be consulted be¬ 
fore a directive is issued to the Bank by 
the Treasury. However, the Committee 
on the Working of the Monetary Sys¬ 
tem — popularly known as the Rad- 
cliffe Committee — has thoroughly 
gone into this question. They had right¬ 
ly thought that ‘mistaken stress’ was 
laid upon these provisions of the Act. 

Complete Independence 

It is also a fact that the power to direct 
has never been employed. The Commi¬ 
ttee did not subscribe to the view that 
the central bank should be assured 
complete independence from political 
influence as it would otherwise mean 
contemplating two separate and inde¬ 
pendent government agencies of which 
each is capable of initiating and imple¬ 
menting its own monetary policy. It 
would also mean entrusting the central 
bank the single objective of maintain¬ 
ing monetary stability, which is both 
too limited in scope and at the 
same time incapable of achievement by 
the Bank without the concurrent action 
on the part of the central government. 
Finally, the committee did not advocate 
the view that the bank should be treated 
as an exceptional government depart¬ 
ment. 

The working relationship between 
the central bank and the government 
is evolved through the system of conti¬ 
nuous and confidential exchanges bet¬ 
ween them. The function of the central 
bank is that of a highly skilled execu¬ 
tant in the monetary field and its unique 
practical experience and contacts quali¬ 
fy it to tender valuable advice to the 
government. In fact. Lord Norman, 
the famous Governor of the Bank 
of England remarked: “I think it is of 
the utmost importance that the policy 
of the bank and the government should, 
at all times, be in as complete harmony 
as possible. I look upon the bank as 
having the unique right to offer advice 
and to press such advice even lo the 
point of nagging but always of course 
.subject to the supreme authority of the 
government^ Though the supremacy 
of the Treasury is recognised, effective 
implementation of monetary policy 
warrants close co-operation of the cent¬ 
ral bank and the government. Thus the 
central bank and the Treasury arc pri¬ 
soners of one another. 

The cleavage between the Bank of 
England and the Treasury is as old as one 
hundred years, when Mr Gladstone, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
commented that the bank had deve¬ 
loped a detached, independent and even 
hostile attitude towards the govern¬ 
ment and the Cojnmons Select Commi- 
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Itcc rcm:irkcti, “that light of Mr Glad¬ 
stone’s has not been completely resolved 
even in 1970". laird Cromer, the former 
Governor of the Bu’ k of fingland seems 
to be the recalcitrant Governor, who 
openly came into conflict with the go¬ 
vernment: though his personal dynam¬ 
ism had helped the Labour government 
initially in the salvage operation of the 
pound. Ihc bitterness between Lord 
Cromer and the Labour government 
could be seen from the recent remarks 
of Mr George Brown, Deputy Leader 
of the party. “I have not much regard 
for him as a political strategist or an 
economic adviser, he said and added, 
“he has never been noted for not being 
impartial or non-partisan." Even as 
regards the advice given by the present 
Governor, Sir Leslie O'Brien the for¬ 
mer Chancellor, Mr Jenkins, frankly 
admits that “the number of occasions 
on which the Governor speaks to me as 
the representative of the city are, frank¬ 
ly, very very few indeed." This did not 
even happen once in six months. In 
fact a change is noticeable giving an 
Lippcrhand to the Treasury and this led 
Sir Douglas Allen to make the un¬ 
equivocal statement that “the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer determines the 
Bank Rate. This is one example of a 
major change," he observed. It. there¬ 
fore, depends more on the treasury to 
forge a u.seful relationship with the 
central bank by occasionally seeking 
expert advice from the Bank. 

Reasons for Harmony 

The Indian situation in respect ol’the 
relationship between the government 
and the Reserve Bank of India is quite 
dilferent from that in England. Since 
its inception in 1935, the RBI has given 
no cause for the government to frown 
upon It. It is quite interesting to find 
out how such harmonious relationship 
has been developed. Firstly, it has been 
a practice for ofllcials, particularly of 
the Ministry of Finance, to assume high 
offices in the Reserve Bank. Secondly, 
during the second and third Plan per¬ 
iods. the government, by resorting to 
massive deficit financing, had virtually 
subordinated monetary policy to fiscal 
policy thereby curbing the initiative of 
the Reserve Bank which is entrusted 
with the responsibility of maintaining 
monetary equilibrium in the country. 

Thirdly, the Reserve Bank it.self played 
a passive role not only in respect of 
controlling the monetary situation but 
even to avoid conflict with the govern¬ 
ment. How passive was the role of the 
Reserve Bank would be clear from one 
interesting example quoted by Mr 
Nara\an Prasad, w-lio was once Econo¬ 
mic Ailviscr to the bank. In 1951. when 
the bank rate was raised, the then Go¬ 
vernor.- the late Mr B, Rama Rau, was 
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against such a move as thereby the cost 
of government borrowing would have 
increased. He, therefore, wanted the 
then Finance Minister, Mr C. D. 
Deshmukh, to take such risk. Finally, 
‘it was Mr Deshmukh who took the 
decision to alter the Bank Rate’. Even 
in March 1968, when the bank rate was 
reduced, it seems the Reserve Bank was 
against introduction of a cheap money 
policy and the decision to reduce the 
rate was announced by the government 
from Delhi. There arc also instances 
where the Reserve Bank's advice had 
been totally accepted by the govern¬ 
ment. Mr H.V. R. Icngar, in his B.F. 
Madon Memorial Lecture in July 1961 
stated: “f make no secret of the fact 
that before the last budget the advice 
of the Reserve Bank was that the govern¬ 
ment should increase the tax burden 
and reduce the budgetary deficit. It 
sa>s much for the political courage of 
governmcp.t that they not only concurred 
in this analysis but acted accordingly 
and imposed a substantial lax burden 
in a pre-election year." 

Finally, the need for aiitfmomy for 
the Reserve Bank of India at the present 
moment, quite contrary to the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commons Select 
Committee for more accountability for 
(he Bank of England, arises from three 
important reasons. Firstly, freedom of 
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policy decision is necessary to ensure 
that the bank's powers of credit crea¬ 
tion were used discreetly on the basis 
of an expert and non-political opinion. 
In the context of the present political 
turmoil and rivalries among states, the 
Reserve Bank might be finding it diffi¬ 
cult to steer its policies without avoid¬ 
ing conflict either with the central or 
state governments. Secondly, with the 
nationalisation of 14 major banks, the 
RBI has to undertake additional res¬ 
ponsibility of virtually managing these 
banks. The RBI representative, who 
has been attending the weekly meetings 
of the nationalised banks, irresponsible 
for all the important decisions taken. 

Besides, the Reserve Bank is scrutinis¬ 
ing thoroughly loan applications for 
implementing the new credit policy laid 
down by the government. Thirdly, it 
is difficult to deny the truth that the 
Reserve Bank’s initiative is to some ex¬ 
tent curbed by the creation of the Na¬ 
tional Credit Council and the Banking 
Department in the Ministry of Finance. 
However, before giving the necessary 
freedom to the Reserve Bank to under¬ 
take the new responsibilities it is perti¬ 
nent to make a thorough enquiry into 
the methods of the bank by an expert 
committee like the one recently conduc¬ 
ted by McKinesey for the Bank of Eng¬ 
land. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

European Technological 
Collaboration 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


LONDON: 

The Federal Trust for Education and 
Research (12A Maddox St. London 
WIR 9PL, UK), which conducts re¬ 
search on all aspects of European poli¬ 
tical and economic co-operation with 
special reference to the UK and the 
EEC, recently held a two-day conference 
in London on European Technological 
Co-operation, which I attended on your 
behalf 

The Trust has just published the texts 
of the ten papers read at the conference, 
with transcripts of the discussions that 
followed them. The texts include : 
European Technological Co-operation 
by the Rt. Hon. Fred Mulley, MP, and 
by Dr Jacques Defay, Head of the 
Study Department of the Belgian Prime 
Minister’s Office for Science Policy; 
Collaboration in Molecular Biology and 
its Technological Significance by Dr 
Raymond Appleyard, Executive Secre¬ 
tary of the European Molecular Biology 
Organisation; European Organisation 
for Nuclear Research (CERN) by its 
Director, Dr J. B Adams; Co-opera¬ 
tion in Research by Professor W. Kleen, 
Director of the European Space Tech¬ 
nology Centre (ESRO); the Oceans : 
A strategy for Development by Laurance 
Reed, MP; Nuclear Fuel Supply in 
West Europe by Peter Jelinek-Fink of 
Germany; Telecommunications by the 
Hon. Christopher Layton; Rapid Inter- 
Urban Transit and Rapid Ground 
Transport by Bernard de Fontgalland, 
Head of Research of the French 
NationanI Railways; and Competing 
Developments by Alan Stratford. 

Faced with the invidious task of 
picking one paper out of this galaxy to 
summarise for you, I have, after much 
dithering, chosen that by Christopher 
Layton. 

1 

TELECOMM UMCATIONS 

Telecommunications is an example of 
a sector of the economy in which the 
state is inevitably massively involved 
and in which, therefore, common action 
at a governmental level is essential to 
economic and technological co-opera¬ 


tion in Europe. It has been suggested 
that Europe needs a motor if it is to 
develop high technology. The motor in 
America was the desire for security and 
defence. The needs created the pro¬ 
gramme. Telecommunications seems to 
be an admirable motor with which to 
develop a common European pro¬ 
gramme, because the need for it is un¬ 
deniable. 

Of the 222 million telephones in the 
world at the beginning of 1968, over 
half were in North America. There are 
thrice as many telephones per capita 
in the USA as in European countries. 
Yet in Europe there is a huge growth 
rate—some countries double the num¬ 
ber of telephones every five years. Then 
there is the remarkable growth of 
data communication—in terms of new 
growth it is expected that there will be 
as much in data traffic as in voice tra¬ 
ffic in the USA. The expectation may be 
optimistic but still should video tele¬ 
phones become common, there will be 
a logarithmic expansion of the need. 
With video telephones, the capacity for 
transmission through telephone chan¬ 
nels will have to be vastly multiplied if 
they are to become an everyday form of 
communication. Here we have a tre¬ 
mendous need, a massive industry in 
which many thousand millions of 
pounds are already invested in Europe. 
The problem is h )w to make the best 
use of the huge resources that are being 
poured into it. 

Need for Co-operation 

Communications are international by 
nature: you cannot avoid co-opcraling 
with others if you want to speak to 
someone the other side of frontier and, 
as the European economy integrates, as 
wc build up a need for data banks and 
information systems communicating 
across Europe, bringing together in¬ 
formation from many parts of Europe, 
that growth of international traffic will 
be even more dramatic, and it will be 
important that this traffic should be 
efficient and free from mistakes. So 
there are two facets: one is the need 
for economic efficiency, to make the 
most efficient use of the tremendous 
investments in research, development 
and production which go into this 
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industry, and secondly, a technological 
need to provide an efficient international 
service. 

European and US Contrasts 

But this industry also illustrates the 
classic weaknesses of Europe in this 
type of industry. First, there is a most 
impre.ssive American role: IT & T— 
a great section of the Bell Telephone 
Company, which was broken off by the 
Anti-Trust authorities 40 years ago— 
is the world’s largest international tele¬ 
phone and telecommunications com¬ 
pany and the largest American employer 
in Europe. Their sales of telecommuni¬ 
cation equipment are comparable to 
those of the next two European compa¬ 
nies, Siemens and Ericson. Up to one- 
third of the telecommunications equip¬ 
ment of Europe is supplied by IT AT. 
There is also a more remarkable splint¬ 
ering of the market into protected 
national markets than in any other 
industry. In this most international of 
all industries you find the highest de¬ 
gree of protectionism. The major srates 
—Britain, France, West Germany and 
Italy—rarely buy from outside their 
frontiers. Each tends to have its own 
technically different telecommunications 
structure and system, which act as 
barriers to an integrated, operating sys¬ 
tem and protect the local industry by 
limiting the scale of production and 
development. The consequence is that, 
whereas the USA has one company, 
the Bell Telephone Company, supply¬ 
ing almost half of the world’s telephones 
and operating the major part of the sys¬ 
tem, Europe has not only many nation 
states but many companies in each, 
splintering the system and the econo¬ 
mic effort that goes into it. 

Until recently the UK had the Ring— 
a Post Office sponsored cartel. The Ring 
has been made more competitive: three 
manufacturers now compete with each 
other, but there is still no foreign 
competition. A straw in the wind did 
appear when Ericson was recently 
allowed to sell a private exchange. 
Until then, the market had been virtual¬ 
ly scaled and so had the standards, 
the structure and, in a sense, the techno¬ 
logy But there is no sign yet that the 
Post Office will allow foreign firms to 
share the British market. 

The West German system is as 
sealed as the British. The Biuidespost 
dictates its requirements. There are 
three companies: Siemens’ AEG-Tele- 
funken, which has now taken over 
Tclephonbau Normalzeit and as in Bri¬ 
tain, IT AT, known in West Germany 
as Standard Lorenz. These companies 
develop products to meet requirements 
of the Bundespost which adopts the 
design that suits it best, which is then 
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followed by the two other companies. 
In France, it is the same: IT&T 
dominates about half the market. Eric- 
son, through its French subsidiary, 
has about twenty per cent and other 
French companies about 30 per cent. 
But again, the standard is laid down by 
JT&T. In Italy, me largest company 
is IRFs subsidiary, STT-Siemens with 
about half the market drawing on Sie¬ 
mens technology but with a majority 
holding by IRJ. There is an Ericson 
.subsidiary, an IT&T subsidiary and 
the Alltel Company, a subsidiary of US 
General Telephone. So Italy gets its 
telecommunications technology essen¬ 
tially from international companies. 
Thcp' are a number of international 
companies operating in Europe—IT &T 
is the largest—but in the four big coun¬ 
tries each of the national systems is 
separately controlled and many of the 
requirements are dilferent. 

II 

RESULTS OF PROTECTIONISM 

Small countries have a dilferent 
approach. Denmark, Holland and Swe¬ 
den tend to competitive tendering In 
Sweden, the home of Europe’s mosi 
successful company Ericson, the Swe¬ 
dish telecommunications administration 
manufactures most of its exchanges and 
Eriscon sells only 10 per cent of its 
total world .sales in its home market; 
ii is not protected and is most successful 
Is there a moral in this? It might be 
.supposed that protection would help the 
local industry but the e\idcnce is 
against this 

Protectionism has not had bad re¬ 
sults in every country: Siemens has a 
world position and in Italy, allhough 
there are no imports, there has been a 
deliberate attempt to draw the best from 
dilferent technological systems. Italy 
shows that international companies 
can transfer technological expertise. 
The Italian administration is now able 
to compare the benefits of a penlaconta 
system, used by IT&T, and a cross-bar 
system. Ncverlhcicss, some of the inter¬ 
nal evidence from the international 
companies damns the economics of the 
European system. About two years ago 
IT&T were developing eight dilferent 
types of telephone exchange and six of 
micro-wave equipment in Europe to 
satisfy the dilferent requirements of post 
olhce^. There are about fifteen types of 
electronic exchanges being developed 
in dilferent parts of Europe. AT &T, the 
great company which runs the American 
system, spends less on research and 
dcselopmcnt than ail the telccomnuini- 
calions companies in Europe. AT &T 
spend in one place iKcording to one 
plan, whereas European suppliers have 
to satisfy varying technical requirements 
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and innumerable dilferent developments. 
Thus the present European system 
wastes resources in R and D. The limited 
production of each type of equipment 
is wasteful. When Europe has fully 
electronic exchanges, great economies 
of .scale in production will follow and 
telephone exchange will work like com¬ 
puters. These economies will be lost 
if dilferent, public requirements in a 
dozen countries proliferate systems. 

Ill 

EXISTING EUROPEAN 
CO-OPERATION 

To understand the extent of these 
problems a word must be said about the 
co-operation already taking place, of 
which there is a great deal that has been 
going on for many years Telecommuni¬ 
cation has been world wide and inter¬ 
national ever since telegraph and tele¬ 
phone began. There are two bodies: (I) 
the International Telecommunications 
Union dating from the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, which has an international co¬ 
ordinating committee. (CCIIT); and (2) 
the Union of European Post and Tele¬ 
communications (CEPT) authorities. 
These bodies, especially the ITU, have 
done tremendous work in certain res¬ 
pects: they have made it possible to 
talk to New York or to Tokyo and this 
has involved vast negotiations between 
many sovereign states. There arc volum¬ 
es of agreements on tarilfs, rates in 
dilferent parts of the world, accounting 
procedures on all the questions of 
interface to enable one system to 
plug into another. The negotiations in 
CCIIT inevitably involve world-wide 
planning. For instance, there arc main 
reserve routes going from one continent 
to another, agreements on regional 
routes, and a hierarchy in world com-* 
munications, all of which have to be 
agreed, often bilaterally, between 
governments. 

This work has been essentially con¬ 
cerned with the interfaces between 
sovereign states; sometimes agreements 
have, however penetrated the domestic 
systems, forcing alterations in internal 
practice; e.g., an agreement on common 
standards of distortion may cause 
changes, in say, UK domestic practice, 
because if a dilferent standard exits 
between London and Birmingham and 
this is joined up to an international 
system the agreement may be broken. 
Yet although there arc some eficcts on 
national practice, basically all this is 
going on the old world of negotiations 
between sovereign slates. 

This does not tackle the economic 
problem of making the best use of re¬ 
sources and Mr. Layton doubts that it 
will tackle satisfactorily the technical 
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needs, A new development called PCM 
translates messages into digital form, 
making it possible to communicate 
many more calls on a single channel, 
thus multiplying transmission capacity. 
As PCM spreads, and if Europe moves 
to electronic exchanges, which are com¬ 
puters, the system becomes digital and 
there will be greater need than ever 
for uniform technology. There is tech¬ 
nological as well as economic pressure 
on Europe to build a uniform system, 
just as IT &T in America did when it 
absorbed the systems developed by other 
private companies. 

The Aigrain Committee has made 
some modest suggestions for co-opera¬ 
tive development work in Europe; com¬ 
mon development of components, expe¬ 
rimental development of common data 
communications links within the exist¬ 
ing network. What are the facts of the 
problem? 

Computerisation 

The need is for an integrated tele¬ 
communications system throughout . 
Europe which incorporates data process¬ 
ing facilities. Mr Layton seeks a strate¬ 
gic plan for European telecommunica¬ 
tions with the means to implement it. 
There arc many possible ways for doing 
this and Mr Laylon’s proposals are 
offered solely to stimulate discussions. 
He suggests that the European PTTs 
(Post, Telegraph and Telephone sys¬ 
tems), a growing number of which arc 
becoming independent corporations 
(like the British Post Office) should set 
up jointly a European telecommunica¬ 
tions corporation. This would have 
executive, planning and supervisory 
tasks in guiding the development of a 
common market equipment. Mr Layton 
believes that a corporation offers the 
best kind of organisation, because it 
would have built-in financial disciplines 
and probably offers the most effective 
management structures. A corporation 
would be acceptable to PTTs, because 
they would have shares and directors 
on the Board and would participate in 
a flexible structure. In the beginning, 
the corporation might be mainly a joint 
planning subsidiary of the PTTs, but 
eventually it would grow into an AT&T 
for Europe. 

Its two main tasks would be (a) 
policing and developing a common 
market in equipment and (2) planning in 
conjunction with the post and tele¬ 
communications authorities. It would 
take an inventory of the existing system 
and draft long-term plans to develop a 
European system over five, ten or 
twenty years. Such planning would be 
continuous. Forecasts would be based 
first on constant analysis of the needs 
of th: services. It would then begin to 
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plan the gradual integration of the sys¬ 
tem. From developing a single num^r 
plan for Europe the ECC would then 
gradually develop common operating 
and equipment standards. 

Lonp,-Term Process 

It is not necessary to standardise 
everything: but Eurof^ must obviously 
go much further than it has. At present 
there arc two main differences. There 
arc practices which are the inheritance 
of each nation state: different operating 
procedures and vast ranges of different 
requirements. The British Post Office, 
c.g., likes to have components and ex¬ 
changes that it can maintain and take to 
pieces itself. Many others prefer modular 
systems for which the manufacturers 
arc responsible. Other differences are 
fundamental: e.g., in existing equip¬ 
ment, which represents a massive iner¬ 
tia because thousands of millions of 
pounds worth of already installed equi¬ 
pment must inevitably remain in service 
for many years to come. In Britain, the 
first automatic telephone exchange was 
installed in 1912 and the last might go 
out of use about 1990, replaced by elec¬ 
tronic exchanges. So vast equipment is 
involved and its standardisation needs 
long-term continuous planning and 
adaptation. In many ways, differences 
in equipment may be less important than 
those in procedures. " 

For the second major task, the deve¬ 
lopment of a common market, parts 
of the system could simply be opened 
up to straight competition from other 
countries in an enlarged community. 
A start could made with private 
telephone exchanges. Then a more for¬ 
ward-looking attempt to build up a 
common central grid based on a com¬ 
mon type of electronic exchange for 
Europe as a whole would need to be 
developed. With this aim, the European 
Communications Corporation would 
have to place development contracts 
with competitive multi-national com¬ 
panies, and thus concern itself with 
Europe’s industrial structure. Mr Lay- 
ton thinks that many of the operations, 
and the market for local equipment, 
will remain in the hands of the local 
PTTs for a long time to come. But the 
central grid for Europe and the major 
exchanges could be developed multi- 
nationally. In placing contracts for this 
central nervous system, there could be 
a rule like that for ESRO contracts, by 
which groups which tender must have a 
base in at least three countries. This 
could be a way to speed up the emer¬ 
gence of three or four competitive multi¬ 
national private European telecommu¬ 
nications manufacturing companies, of 
which IT&T would be one. 

As part of its all-European planning 
and development, the ECC would be 
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well placed to make the great technical 
choices, whether Europe should use 
satellites as a regional instrument of 
transmission, comparing the economics 
of satellites with cables and micro¬ 
waves. Such a choice would be part of 
an assessment of communications as a 
whole and should not be taken in isola¬ 
tion just because Europe would like to 
have a satellite. 

Telecommunications illustrate pro¬ 
blems that exist in other European in¬ 
dustries, e.g., the problem of public 
purcliasing, so often the chief obstacle 
to the creation of a common market. 
There is the need for long range plan- 
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ning, the need to make national, but 
also competitive use of Research and 
Development, and the need to restruc¬ 
ture industry by placing development 
contracts with multi-national companies 
on a European basis. Mr Layton hopes 
that Britain, as it approaches the Euro¬ 
pean Econonu'e Community, will make 
constructive and positive proposals in 
these fields. “We may not”, he conclud¬ 
ed, “obtain a fully fledged European 
Communications Corporation until we 
have a more effective political authority 
over it. Wc ought, however, to he plan¬ 
ning for it and lo see it as typical of the 
ways in which wc can use our resources 
in Europe effectively and well.” 


An Unwanted Trade War 

£. B* BROOK 


VIENNA : 

Whilk Financk ministers prepare their 
theses on currency convertibility for the 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund in Copenhagen the economies of 
their countries are moving steadily 
towards a trade war inside the non- 
communist world. 

The principal protagonists shaping 
up for a trade fight that could dwarf 
anything in the history of the last 
quarter century are the United States, 
Japan and the Common Market coun¬ 
tries of Europe with Britain and the 
Scandinavians (the EFTA group) mix¬ 
ing in the melee closer to the ropes. 

The earlier fight, about ten years 
ago, between the USA and the Com¬ 
mon Market over the price of poultry, 
then regarded as a fairly savage affair, 
would be a fleabite compared with what 
seems to be simmering in the trade 
world. Then the USA and the Market 
contended for the American poultry 
sales in Europe worth £10’ million a 
year; today the stakes are twenty times 
as high. If the US Congress passes the 
expected legislation to enforce quotas on 
American textile and shoe imports the 
worth of the market affected wouKl be 
well over £200 million. Each side is 
seeking the others’ weaker spots- -the 
Americans aiming at Europe’s and 
Japan’s textiles and footwear, the Com¬ 
mon Market at American soyabeans 
and other fats and oils. Earlier, Ameri¬ 
can protests about restricting its fats 
imports to Europe when the Market 
was at its most difficult period with its 
mountain of surplus butter were suffi¬ 
cient to let the Europeans know clearly 
where it was possible to hurt US com¬ 
merce most effectively. 

Trade relations between the United 
States and the European Common 


Market have been deteriorating for seve¬ 
ral years. The USA, and particularly its 
actively lobbying farm groups, strongly 
resent the Common Market’s policies 
which give a large measure of protection 
to the Market’s farmers and bring it 
into direct competition with the United 
States in third country markets. Equal¬ 
ly, the Common Market resents protec¬ 
tionist trends in the USA, especially its 
attitude to imports of footwear, textiles 
pharmaceuticals and chemical products 
generally—all lines of production in 
which west and central Europe excels 
and which form the industrial basis of 
its prosperity. 

These frictions became very vocal in 
the “chicken war” of the early 1960s, 
continued during the negotiations of 
the Kennedy Round—which must be 
regarded as the highest peak attained in 
liberalization of international commerce 
since the last war. Since the Kennedy 
Round completed its long and difficult 
course three years ago, inflation and 
a sharply reduced trade surplus have 
persuaded the USA to more inflexible 
positions while the Common Market 
feels increasingly the weight of the finan- 
cnal burden it has taken on itself in aids 
ard subsidies to its farming. The cost of 
inflated food prices, also to the 180 
million consumers within the Common 
Market approaches £3,000 million a 
year. Market farm food prices being 
set well above the world market level. 
This immense cost is a burden on the 
treasuries of the six Common Market 
countries that will have to be eased 
sooner or later but before that sensible 
relief is undertaken—probably with 
subsequent social changes leading to 
political perplexities—the trade fight 
with the United States and, to a lesser 
extent, with Japan appears almost 
inevitable. 

The Europeans, almost all of them 
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beneficiaries of immediate post-war 
Marshall Aid fan episode rarely men¬ 
tioned nowadays) claim that, within 
reasonable limits, they provide a wide- 
open field for American business enter¬ 
prise, investment anu straight-out bank¬ 
ing and that, through the operation 
of Eurodollars, they help the USA 
considerably by holding large sums of 
surplus dollars that remain recallable on 
demand—often to the perplexity of 
European bankers. The Americans re¬ 
port that the Common Market’s variable 
import levy introduced four years ago 
on American farm imports is equivalent 
to triple protection and has already 
reduced these types of US imports to 
Europe by nearly one-fifth. 

The moves to invent and implement 
new restrictions on world trade are 
gaining momentum while efforts to the 
contrary are steadily losing their force. 
The resulting pile of subsidies, trade 
supports, credit guarantees, border 
duties and entry taxes and import quo¬ 
tas are multiplying as restrictive and 
expensive devices for safeguarding do¬ 
mestic industries and agriculture which 
arc enabled to produce less satisfactory 
commodities as a result. In many 
countries domestic products are already 
costing considerably more than the 
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imported equivalents, largely because 
the latter become less easily available. 
This phenomenon occurs in areas well 
beyond manufactures and has some 
susprising results—Californian honey, 
for example, costs 20 per cent less in 
Austria than does honey locally produc¬ 
ed. 

These restrictions not only invite a 
reduction in domestic efficiency, they 
are also expensive to operate both in 
terms of money and manpower. They 
also invite retaliation. Basically, the ris¬ 
ing wave of protectionism is due to the 
current worldwide inflation, since infla¬ 
tion gives protectionism a deceptive 
appearance of plausability and is the 
easiest, most direct, way of meeting a 
challenge. The true answer to inflation 
—multi-national efforts to meet the 
shortage of capital—is much more diffi¬ 
cult and complex to achieve. 

But nations, and the world generally 
will be the poorer if high quality pro¬ 
ducts, technological advance and the 
results of superior managerial and 
mechanical skills are excluded or hin¬ 
dered by parochial fears. Japan’s 
restrictions on foreign investments arc 
no less cramping than the more clearly 
politically-angled self-defence of wes¬ 
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tern Europe. It is ironic that American 
bankers and Soviet government leaders 
both complain almost simultaneously 
about west Europe’s armoury of pro¬ 
tectionist devices and their cramping 
effect on international trade 

The most hopeful note in the situa¬ 
tion is that no one in the USA, Europe, 
or Japan wants a tpade war; they only 
want to save themselves from each 
others’ products. Retaliation is almost 
too childish a device for a world that 
has seen two great conflicts in this 
century and the economic collapse 
between them. Ft would be encouraging 
if more were heard of negotiating non¬ 
tariff barriers out of the way—as 

GATT has consistently urged to a deaf 
world—and if world statesmen can 
bring themselves to negotiate quotas 
instead of imposing them in the isolation 
of their own capitals. But while Japan 
continues to discriminate against 
American imports in 87 different ways 
and the Common Market and Wash¬ 
ington confront one another with 
threats of trade-cramping quotas there • 
should still be hope that more liberal 
counsels will provide a margin for 
negotiation and that the gloom of the 
immcdicate prospect proves to tbc 
exaggerated. 
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That Gawal Abdel Nasser was one of 
the most charismatic personalities in the 
chronicles of our times is true enough, 
but I doubt that history will rate him 
very high as one of its makers. It was 
his personal tragedy that, starling from 
a position of power without responsibi¬ 
lity, he ended up in a situation of 
responsibility without power. In the 
earlier days of his supremacy in Arab 
politics he could have achieved much, 
but, dissipating his opportunities, he did 
not. In the later and particularly the 
last years, he found himself the Fran¬ 
kenstein of the monsters he had creat¬ 
ed. 

Nasser’s misfortune was that he was 
born much after his lime. The Arab 
nationalism, which he attempted to 
arouse and use for his or Arab purposes, 
was stoked by fires of a world which 
was irrelevant to the realities of the 
middle twentieth century. What the 
Arab countries and the Arab people, 
like other countries and other peoples, 
newly become independent of foreign 
rule or dictation, needed most was to 
be helped to move into the mainstream 
of the science and technology of the 
world of today and tomorrow. Nasser 
was no great help to them here despite 
the Aswan Dam. In fairness to him, 
however, it must be said that he did not 
err alone. Jawaharlal Nehru to a lesser 
degree and Soekarno to a far greater 
extent died similarly unfulfilled. 

# * 

Some people thought that it was just 
possible that Mr Giri might not agree to 
put his name to the order promulgating 
President’s rule in Uttar Pradesh, which 
was rushed to him at Kiev for his signa¬ 
ture. This, of course, was wishful think¬ 
ing. It had been reported, after all, that 
the Prime Minister had already spoken 
to him on the telephone. If she had then 
not made sure of his going along with 
her in this matter, she would not have 
taken the step of despatching the 
messenger boy from the External AITairs 
Ministry to Kiev. The Prime Minister 
is far loo careful a politician to risk 
being snubbed by the President. Power 
may have gone to Mrs Gandhi's head, 
but she still has a head on her should¬ 
ers. 

* ^ 

When it came to be felt at one stage 
of the drama which was being played 
between New Delhi and Lucknow that 
Mr Charan Sin^ might be able to 
form a new coalition ministry indepen¬ 
dently of Congress (Rj and face the 


legislature successfully if it re-convened 
on October 6 as then intended, there 
were not a few in the capital, belonging 
to the Prime Minister’s camp, who 
started doing some loud thinking which 
was not exactly flattering to her reputa¬ 
tion for sagacity. It was freely suggested 
by these people that Mrs Gandhi had 
overplayed her hand and allowed her 
blujr to be called by her political 
opponents in her home state. The argu¬ 
ment was'that, not yet having lost his 
cunning, Mr C. B. Gupta was not to 
be expected to let Mrs Gandhi's party 
have its way in UP politics. According 
to these critics, the Prime Minister 
should have expected the Congress (O) 
and the other parties, such as the Jana 
Sangh and Swatantra, to come forward 
to bail out Mr Charan Singh, as indeed 
they did. What was significant in these 
questionings in Mrs Gandhi's camp 
was that the ranks of her close advisers 
were no longer homogenous. 

It is true that the Prime Minister, 
in a way, has had, at least, the last but 
one laugh. Mr Charan Singh has been 
prevented from using the chief minister- 
ship as a vantage point from which to 
bargain with would-be allies. The ques¬ 
tion, however, is who laughs last. 
Will Mrs Gandhi succeed in placing her 
own parly in power in UP before the 
next general election is held for Parlia¬ 
ment? Some have argued, no doubt, 
that it would serve her purpose equally 
well to have President's rule continue in 
UP till and during a poll is held for the 
Lok Sabha. But it is not going to he 
easy for her to sustain President's rule 
for any length of time. The resistance 
that this is bound to provoke must 
necessarily strain her reserves of politi¬ 
cal authority. It follows that, unless she 
is going to opt for an early general 
election for Parliament, she has no 
alternative to making an all-out bid for 
a coalition which would help her parly 
to form a ministry m Uttar Pradesh in 
the new future. 

* m 

The Chief Justice of India, deploring 
the multiplicity of parties in our country, 
suggested recently that the nation need¬ 
ed an optimum of only six parties in the 
Lok Sabha and that this desirable num¬ 
ber could be secured through a provi- 
sioit that only parties, each having at 
least onc-sixlh of the total number of 
seats in the Lok Sabha, should be con¬ 
sidered eligible for recognition and that 
members of other parties, which failed 
to secure the qualifying percentage of 


seats, should be required to sit in the 
House as Independents. The arith¬ 
metic of this formula may not be as 
simple as Mr M. Hidayatuilah supposes. 
If one or more parties gel more than 
one-sixth each of the seals, the number 
of parties entitled to recognition would 
automatically fall below six. This may 
or may not be a good thing in itself, 
but, then, the Chief Justice feels that, 
in Indian conditions, it is desirable to 
have six political parties functioning in 
the Lok Sabha. 

This arithmetical complication apart, 
there is the political difficulty that, un¬ 
der MrHidayatullah’s formula, regional 
parties such as the DMK or the Akalis 
or others which may already exist or 
may emerge in due course, will be pre¬ 
vented from functioning as recognised 
parties. These parlies, especially when 
some of them are confined to single 
states, cannot obviou.sly secure indivi¬ 
dual strengths of one-.sixlh of the total 
number of seats in the Lok Sabha. Even 
if one is inclined to agree with another 
legal luminary, Mr M. C. Chagla, 
that the Indian polity is not a federation 
but a union of states, 1 wonder whether 
it is reasonable or fair to recommend 
that state or regional parties should be 
denied the facility of organised func¬ 
tioning in Parliament. Some time ago, 
when Mr Hidayalullah informed the 
public that he found Vatsyayana 
impractical, 1 was tempted to tell 
myself that it would have been surpris¬ 
ing indeed had it been otherwise at his 
age. However, while age may be a liabi¬ 
lity in some matters, it need not be so in 
the philosophic discussion of politics. 

In the joint communique issued at the 
conclusion of the state visit of the Presi¬ 
dent of Pakistan to Nepal, there were 
references to Kashmir and Farakka. The 
King of Nepal's joining in the expression 
of a hope that these matters could be 
settled peacefully might be innocent or 
innocuous, but some of us may still 
wonder how Kathmandu's excursions 
into the uneasy terrain of Jndo-Pakis- 
tani politics are consistent with the 
pious statement in the joint communique 
proclaiming the principle of non¬ 
intervention in the affairs of other coun¬ 
tries. But, then, we, Indians, cannot 
afford to protest loo much. Was not 
Jawaharlal Nehru the prime architect 
of the language of equivocation or pre¬ 
varication in the drafting of joint 
communiques? 

V.B. 
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Trade Winds 


1.F.C- 

The Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India during the year ended 
June 30, 1970, sanctioned financial 
assistance of the order of Rs 
19.38 crores to 49 industrial units, 
Rs 17.71 crores of it in cash. The bulk 
of this assistance—Rs 13.63 crores— 
was in the form of rupee loans. Foreign 
currency loans amounted to Rs 2.07 
crores. The principal beneficiaries of 
assistance were the sugar industry, 
cotton textiles, non-ferrous metals, 
artificial fibres and jute textiles. New 
units claimed about 40 per cent of the 
assistance while the balance of 60 per 
cent went to existing units for their 
expansion, diversification or modernisa¬ 
tion. The gross profit made by the Cor¬ 
poration during the year was Rs 4.33 
crores, Rs 41 lakhs higher than in the 
previous year. After providing Rs2.37 
crores for taxation, the net profit 
amounted to Rs 1.96 crores, Rs 26 
lakhs more than in the year before. 

The relatively less developed states 
and territories of Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajas¬ 
than, Uttar Pradesh and Goa were 
sanctioned assistance of the order of 
of Rs 4.68 crores—about 24 per cent 
of the total. In July 1970, the Cor¬ 
poration announced a number of con¬ 
cessions to industrial units that may be 
set up in less developed areas notified 
l)y the union government. Over the 
past 22 years, the total net assistance 
sanctioned by the Corporation to 505 
industrial projects aggregated Rs 337.08 
crores. Actual disbursement was of the 
order of Rs 301.39 crores- aboul 89 
per cent of the total sanctions. 

The Corporation made a bond issue 
for Rs 5 crores with a maturity period 
of 12 years in November 1969. Subs¬ 
criptions for Rs 7.07 crores were re¬ 
ceived, of which allocations were made 
to the extent of Rs 5.50 crores. The 
aggregate amount of bonds outstanding 
at the end of the year was Rs 52.74 
crores. In order to meet existing and 
future commitments on rupee loans, 
and to reduce its dependence on borrow¬ 
ings from government, the Corpora¬ 
tion has decided to go to the market 
again this year with a bond issue of Rs 
4.50 crores. 

SUSPENSION OF BANNED LIST 

The union government announced 
<lecisions in respect of modified licens¬ 
ing policy in February, 1970 and 


issued orders in noiificalions dated 
February 19, 1970 and February 28, 
1970 about relaxations from licensing 
provisions of the Industries (Develop¬ 
ment and Regulation) Act, 1951. There¬ 
after, certain clarifications arising out of 
these orders were issued in which it was 
stated that it had been decided to dis¬ 
pense with the lists of industries in which 
adequate capacity had already been 
installed and licensed/approved and 
the applications for which were to be 
normally rejected, commonly called the 
'banned lists’ as an experimental 
measure, for a period of six months 
/.e., up to the September 12, 1970. 

It was recently decided that the period 
of suspension of the banned list has 
been further extended up to the March 
12, 1971. 

PRINTING MACHINES 

The union government proposes to 
encourage creation of additional capa¬ 
city for various items of printing equip¬ 
ment including (a) printing presses 
such as platen presses, cylinder machines 
and rotary machines; (b) photo mecha¬ 
nical process equipment, process ca¬ 
mera; (c) composing machines/cquip- 
ment such as linotype composing and 
casting machine, mtertype composing 
and casting machine and monotype 
composing and casting machine; (d) 
binding machines {c.g. paper guillotine, 
three knife timmer, folding machine etc. 
book backing and rounding machine 
and sewing machines); and (c) specia¬ 
lised box making & packing machine 
equipment (c.g. platen type punching 
and creasing machine, cylinder type 
punching and creasing machine folding 
box glueing machine, rotary board 
slitting and creasing machine, punching 
machines, varnishing machines glueing 
machine and card board and corrugat¬ 
ed board bending machine, which arc 
used by the printing industry). Kro- 
posals were accordingly, invited from 
prospective cnterprencurs for c.stab- 
iishment of capacity for manufacture 
of various items of printing machinery. 
Proposals in this regard were expected to 
indicate details of (i) phased manufac¬ 
turing programme; (ii) complete re¬ 
quirements of both imporled/indige- 
nous capital equipment and raw ma¬ 
terials; (ii) foreign collaboration, if 
any. Applications are to be addressed 
to the Secretary. Ministry of Industrial 
Development and Internal Trade 
(Department of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment) C.L.P. Section, New Delhi and 
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all such applications received before 
October 15, 1970, will be considered. 

EXPORT OF STEEL KNOW-HOW 

The Central Engineering and Design 
Bureau (CEDB) of Hindustan Steel 
Limited has received enquiries from 
about twenty countries in east and west 
Asia as well as South America for 
“know-how” in setting up steel works. 
CEDB's international standards of 
ability became known abroad when a 
fact-finding team from ECAFE (Eco¬ 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East) which visited India reported 
to the United Nations that CEDB was 
in a position to assist in the economic 
development programme of the ECAFE 
region by way of preparation of studies 
and other work required for the setting 
up of steel and allied projects. The 
feasibility report submitteJ by CEDB 
for the establishment of a billet mill 
in Singapore was well received by 
ECAFE, which also utilised the ser¬ 
vices of CEDB for an expert survey of 
the iron and steel industry in the region. 
CEDB has also received from ECAFE 
a request for the services of its engineers 
to work in 1‘hailand. 

Of the new enquiries received by 
CEDB are those from Ceylon for setting 
up a rolling mill for production of tin¬ 
plates and sheets as well as an alumi¬ 
nium rolling plant. Enquiries relating 
to wire rod and other mills have come 
from Malaysia, Indonesia, the Philip¬ 
pines and South Vietnam The United 
Arab Republic has sought technical 
information from CEDB for establish¬ 
ing a continuous wire rod mill and two 
re-rolling mills. Similar enquiries for 
setting up steel works have been recei¬ 
ved from Kenya, Ghana and Nigeria as 
well as Kuwait, Bahrain and Dubai. 
Turkey has asked about equipment 
for an alloy steels plant. From South 
America, an enquiry has come from 
Argentina for setting up a complete 
rolling mill complex on a turn-key basis 
while Mexico requires a feasibility 
study for a wire rod mill. 

ANNUAL PLAN : 1971-72 

A schedule of discussions, beginning 
on September 28, 1970, on estimates of 
financial resources for the Annual Plan 
for 1971-72 between the Planning 
Commission and state representatives 
was drawn up recently. Similar dis¬ 
cussions were proposed to be held with 
stale electricity boards, road transport 
corporations and departmental electri¬ 
city and transport undertakings in the 
states. These discussions would con¬ 
clude early in November 1970. A firm 
view of estimates of financial resources 
in respect of each slate would conlri- 
buic towards a purposeful and con¬ 
crete discussion between the Planning 
Commission and states on develop- 
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ment programmes to be undertaken by 
the states’ next year. It was expected 
that discussions with stales to finalise 
their Annual plans for 1^71-72 would be 
held towards the end of the year. 

STUDY OF BAUXllE MINING 

A four-men ofticial delegation came 
from Guyana on a four-day visit to 
this country . The team came to study 
the mining of bauxite and its exploita¬ 
tion in this country. It also proposed to 
study the contribution the aluminium 
industry was making to the economy 
of the country and also the practical 
engineering problems which were being 
confronted during mining operations 
and the extraction of the metal. The 
team held discussions with the oflicials 
of the Department of Mines & Metals, 
Director General of Geological Survey 
of India and officials of the Bharat 
Aluminium Company. The team later 
visited bauxite mining operations and 
an alumina plant in Bihar. 

INDIAN GOODS TN SWITZERLAND 

An exhibition of Indian products was 
organised by the Society of Consumers 
Co*operative known as the Coop was 
inaugurated in Geneva on September 

25 by Mr. Claude Merkcr, Deputy 
Director of the Society. The Coop has 
a chain of stores selling consumer pro- 
products in Switzerland. The exhibition 
remained in Geneva from September 

26 till October 10 and thereafter pro¬ 
posed to move to Lausanne in the third 
week of October for another ten days. 
The products being exhibited are handi¬ 
crafts, silks, garments, carpets and fresh 
and tinned food products. The exhibi¬ 
tion is organised in collaboration with 
two Indian private entrepreneurs of 
Switzerland, the Air India, the Indian 
Tourist Office, the Tea Board and the 
India Office for Food Products. Air 
India’s art collection forms a part of 
the exhibition. 

INDIAN PAVILION AT IZMIR 

Indian pavilion at Izmir Fair (Turkey) 
held recently attracted over 1(X),()00 
visitors and was one of the most popular 
pavilions in Izmir. The display of co¬ 
lourful handicrafts as well as industrial 
products and heavy machinery 
evoked considerable interest in Indian 
goods. Daily cinema shows of Indian 
documentaries also attaracled large 
crowds. 

AWARD FOR CIGARLTIES 

India Kings manufactured by India 
Tobacco Company Limited has received 
recently a gold medal award for ex¬ 
cellence at the Monde (World) Selec¬ 
tion for Tobacco and I'obacco Made 
Products held at Rotterdam (Holland), 
lie's India King^ which won gold 
medals at two inicrnali<>nHl contests 


held ill Brussels in 1968 and early in 
1970, was the first Indian cigarette to be 
so honoured. It has now been awarded 
its third gold medal in Rotterdam. The 
award was presented at Rotterdam 
on October 2, 1970. 

KHARIF PROCUREMENT PRICES 

The consensus arrived at the meeting 
of the Parliament's Consultative Co¬ 
mmittee for the union Ministry of 
Food, was that procurement should 
continue and that procurement prices 
should be higher than those suggested 
by the Agricultural Prices Commission 
for kharif cereals for the 1970-71 
season, 

FERTILIZER AT RAMAGUNDUM 

The union Minister for Petroleum 
and Chemicals and Mines and Metals, 
Dr Triguna Sen, laid the foundation 
stone of a fertilizer project at Rama- 
gundum in Andhra Pradesh on Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1970. This was, the second fer¬ 
tilizer project based on coal as feedstock: 
the foundation stone of the first such 
plant was laid by Dr Triguna Sen at 
Talcher in Orissa’in February this year. 
The projects are being set up by the 
Fertilizer Corporation of India and 
will be the largest coal-based plants 
in the world. The project costing 
about Rs 71 crores with a foreign ex¬ 
change component of about Rs 20 
crores, will have the capacity of manu¬ 
facturing 900 tonnes of ammonia and 
1500 tonnes of urea per day, and will 
ensure the economies of large-scale 
production. The Planning and De¬ 
velopment Division of the FCI has 
complete technical know-how to 
handle coal-based plants from the 
designing and engineering stage to 
that of construction and commissioning. 
Ramagundam in the Telengana area 
has assured abundant supply of water, 
power and quality coal. 

RAW JUTE SHORTAGE 

The raw jute position in the current 
season is causing anxiety and the In¬ 
dian Jute Mills, Association is distressed 
at the apparent unconcern of the go¬ 
vernment over the Industry's repeated 
picas for immediate import of fibre to 
prevent the loss of production in the 
mills. According U> the latest trade 
estimate of production, the combined 
jute and mcsia crops in this country 
during 1970-71 may not exceed 6.2 
million bales against the total industry 
requirement of 6.6 million bales and 
the usual 400,000 bales going into do¬ 
mestic (non-mill) consumption and 
export, thus leaving a deficit of 800,000 
bales. As the libre stocks carried over 
from 1969-70 are only 1.4 million 
bales, the industry will have barely 
600,000 bales, or a little over one 
month s consumption as opening stocks 
for ihc 1971-72 season. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Indian National Shipowners’ Associa¬ 
tion held recently, Mrs. Samatl Morar- 
jee was elected as the President of the 
Association for the fifth time for the 
year 1970-71. She was elected Presi¬ 
dent of this Association in the years 
1957, 1958, 1959 and 1964-65. 

Mr. P.N. Menon,, Deputy Mana¬ 
ging Director, Best & Co. Pi. Ltd, 
Madras retired recently. He was asso¬ 
ciated with the company for many 
years. It was Mr Menon who in 1954 
persuaded the company to embark 
on manufacturing, and the pump fac¬ 
tory in Madras, in technical collabo¬ 
ration with Worthingtoif-Simpson, 
UK came into being. In 1966 the 
pump factory at Bangalore also went 
into production. The special alloy 
foundry in Bangalore followed in 1969, 
set up mainly to feed special alloy 
castings to the pump factories for 
manufacturing chemical and other 
special application pumps. Mr Me¬ 
non has been a Director of the com¬ 
pany since 1957 and the Deputy Ma¬ 
naging Director since 1966. Mr Me¬ 
non also announced the appointment of 
Mr K« Raman, Mr K.R.M. Menon 
and Mr S.N. Ramakrishnan as direc¬ 
tors for Industrial section. Finance 
and Sales and Service respectively. 
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Company Affairs 


SESHASAYEE PAPER 

Mr S. Narayanaswamy, Chairman, 
Scshasaycc Paper and Boards Ltd, 
reveded recently at the annual general 
meeting that the company had improved 
its performance considerably and 
during the year ended March 31, 1970, 
it was able to write oJTthe entire back¬ 
log of depreciation amounting to nearly 
Rs 80 lakhs and was able to provide 
Rs 50 lakhs for depreciation during the 
year under review. A residual proiit of 
Rs 16.88 lakhs has been carried for¬ 
ward. The chairman indicated that an 
interim dividend of six per cent had 
been declared for the year 1970-71. 
He added that operation of price con¬ 
trol associated with increase in cost of 
production made it impossible for the 
company to provide even depreciation 
for some years. Moreover, the large 
interest charges on the company’s 
borrowings absorbed the residual 
margin of profits. The lifting of control 
over prices of paper in May 1968, 
he pointed out, provided a turning 
point in the fortunes o/ this industry 
although the producers voluntarily 
decided to elTcct only a modest increase 
in prices. 

Mr Narayanaswamy pointed out a 
few anomalies regarding this industry. 
He stated that it has been exempted 
from the licensing procedure but at the 
same time all schemes involving a capi¬ 
tal expenditure of over Rs 5 crores 
required industrial licences. In this 
context the exemption of paper industry 
from licensing procedure is meaning¬ 
less because paper is a capital-intensive 
industry and it is not possible to estab¬ 
lish an economic-sized unit with an 
outlay of less than Rs 5 crores. 
He added that a lOO-lonne plant, which 
is regarded as an economic unit, invol¬ 
ves the capital expenditure of nearly 
Rs 18 crores, and even a unit with 60 
tonnes capacity will cost nearly Rs 12 
crores. In view of the grave shortage of 
paper, he suggested that tlie govern¬ 
ment should take the paper industry 
out of the purview of the licensing pro¬ 
cedure and allow the existing mills to 
carry out expansion programme. 

HINDUSTAN PHOTO FILMS 

During the year 1969-70, Hindustan 
Photo Films Manufacturing Company 
Ltd produced 2.25 million square 
metres of film which was nearly double 
that of the previous year, stated Mr 
H.C. Kothari, Chairman of Hindustan 
Photo Films Manufacturing Company 


Ltd on the occasion of the annual 
general meeting held recently. He added 
that the manufacturing of new products 
such as roll films and 35 m.m. negative 
film commenced during the year. He 
added that a number of technical prob¬ 
lems were faced by the company but 
it all resulted in good performance 
during the year. He pointed out that 
steps had been taken to increase pro¬ 
duction of bromide paper and he expec¬ 
ted that during the next year the output 
would be substantially more than that 
during the year under review. Jn spile 
of the fact that a long gestation period 
is unavoidable in this industry, the com¬ 
pany was able to build up technology 
to a fair extent and it has started produ¬ 
cing several items in an attempt to ad¬ 
vance towards import substitution. Mr 
Kothari indicated that one definite proof 
of the company's good performance has 
been that the leading producers of 
photographic material have always 
agreed to collaborate with the com¬ 
pany in Its expansion plans. 

Mr Kothari stated that the turnover 
of the company during the year was 
Rs 3.72 crores against Rs 2.29 crores 
a year before. During the current year, 
1970-71, the company expected a 
turnover of nearly Rs 6 crores. Con.se- 
quently the company is streamlining its 
marketing wing to handle the growing 
volume of business. The company also 
continues to get a steady stream of or¬ 
ders from abroad and the chairman 
considered the future quite bright in this 
context. He pointed out that schemes 
to manufacture colour films and the 
results of negotiations with certain 
collaborators had been pas.scd on to the 
union government for sanction. He 
added that along with the implementa¬ 
tion of the project to manufaeiiiring 
coloui films the company proposed to 
effect modernisation of the present 
equipment with a view to increase 
levels of efficiency even in the existing 
range of products. The expansion 
schemes, he added were, therefore, 
being drawn up in a way to improve 
modernisation of the present equip¬ 
ment. 

BANK OF INDIA AMALGAMATION 

A scheme of amalgamation of the 
Bank of India Ltd with Calico Mills 
(Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico 
Printing Co. Ltd) has been approved 
by the board of directors of both the 
companies. The scheme will be imple¬ 
mented after its approval by the share¬ 


holders of the two companies at meet¬ 
ings to be held under the direction of 
the High Court. Giving this information 
at the annual general meeting of the 
Bank of India Ltd, Mr Krishnaraj 
M.D Thackerscy, Chairman, pointed 
out that the scheme will come into 
effect from April 1, 1971, subject to the 
approval of the government. Under 
the terms of the proposed amalgama¬ 
tion, every holder of 20 shares of the 
Bank of India Ltd will be entitled to 
receive (1)12 equity shares of Calico 
of the paid up value of Rs 125 each, 
(2) one convertible bond of Rs 500 
bearing interest of eight per cent per 
annum and, (3) 20 redeemable bonds 
of Rs 116 each of the Calico Mills bear¬ 
ing lintcresl at eight per cent per annum. 
The bonds will be redeemable after 10 
years from the date of coming into 
force of the scheme. The convertible 
bond of Rs 500 will be convertible into 
one share of Calico at the end of five 
years from the date of coming into force 
of the scheme at the option of the share¬ 
holders who will otherwise be entitled 
to repayment of the full value of the 
bond at its maturity. On the basis of 
the above scheme a shareholder holding 
20 shares of the Bank of India Ltd, 
will get in value in equity shares con¬ 
vertible bonds and redeemable bonds 
of an aggregate of Rs 3,390, appro¬ 
ximately, or about Rs 170 per share, 
yielding an annual income of about 
Rs 12.36 per share, subject to lax. As 
the scheme will come into force from 
April 1, 1971, a furlher dividend of 
Rs 2 per share subject to tax, will be 
declared and paid to the shareholders 
of the Bank of India Ltd before March 
31, 1971, the chairman said at the mee¬ 
ting The sharcholiolders of the Bank 
of India Ltd, who do not wish to 
participate in the scheme will be given 
an option to receive a sum of Rs 135 
per share in cash. The Bank of India has 
received a compensation of Rs 14.7 
crores in the form of 5.5 per cent 
government securities. If the scheme 
goes through the funds will be utilised 
by the Calico to finance its expansion 
and diversification programme, parti¬ 
cularly its polyester fibre project. The 
chairman hopes that the scheme would 
be approved by the shareholders at a 
meeting to be convened for the purpose. 

TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

The Travancore-Cochin Chemicals 
Limited achieved good progress in 
1969-70 in the matter of sales turnover, 
disclosed Mr N. Chandrabhanu IAS, 
Chairman of the company at its annual 
general body meeting held recently. 
The net profit earned by the company 
during 1969-70 was Rs 39.41 lakhs 
as against Rs 16.87 lakhs earned dur¬ 
ing the previous year. In the matter of 
sales turnover, the company has been 
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able to achieve an all-iime record during 
1969-7(3. The lolal turnover during 
the year IO^c to Rs 405 9 lakhs from 
Rs 301.08 lakhs last year. In terms of 
production also there was appreciable 
increase in respect of the main products. 
The inadequate supply of sulphur 
dioxide, however, hampered the pro¬ 
duction of sodium hydrosulphite to a 
great extent. In view of the continuing 
dirticLillics 111 getting the full require¬ 
ment (4 ^ulphur dioxide from outside, 

I he company has applied for a licence 
to install a 25-lonnc per day sulphur 
dioxide plant. The application is now 
pending with the central eovernment. 
A plant to luse caustic soda lye with a 
rated capacity ofbO m. tonnes per day is 
under erection and it is expected that 
this plant will start commercial produc¬ 
tion by the end of October ’70. Mention 
has to be made about the expansion 
programmes envisaged by the company. 
Already letters of intent have been re¬ 
ceived fn^m the union government 
for the following projects: I) A l(X) 
tonne per day caustic soda-chlorine 
plant with necessary hydrochloric acid 
and chlorine liquefaction plants. (2) 
Expansion in the production of sodium 
hydrosLiIphilc from 10 tonnes to 14 
tonnes per day. (3) Expansion of capa¬ 
city of the present sodium sulphdc 
plant from four tonnes to seven tonnes 
per day. Preliminary work on these 
projects is in progress and the company 
hopes to complete them by 1972-73. 

TATA CHEMICALS 

For the year ended Jugc 30, 1970, the 
value of sales (inclusive of excise duty) 
of Tata Chemicals Ltd, of all products, 
subject to final audit and necessary 
adjustments, was Rs 12.18 crorcs, 
exceeding the turn over for I lie pre¬ 
vious year by Rs 43 lakhs. Among the 
company's major products, the output 
of soda ash during the year at 206,829 
tonnes was lower by 772 tonnes over the 
previous year. 

BROOKE BOND 

Brooke Bond India Ltd has produced 
fairly good working results for the year 
ended June 30, 1970. The preliminary 
statement, released by the company 
revealed a higher pre-tax profit of Rs 
524.19 lakhs as against Rs 475.15 
lakhs for the previous year. The pro¬ 
vision for taxation was raised to Rs 315 
lakhs from Rs 287 lakhs, leaving a net 
profit of Rs 209.19 lakhs. After credi¬ 
ting Rs 27.898 being profit on the dis¬ 
posal of assets , Rs 1.20 lakhs being 
devclopent rebate reserve no longer 
required and Rs 20,960 being provi¬ 
sions no longer required, there was an 
available sum of R.s 210.88 lakhs. 
From this amount Rs 5.50 lakhs were 
tiansferrcd to developinent rebate re- 
ser\c, Rs 27,898 to capital reserve, Rs 


161.10 lakhs to general reserve and 
Rs 44.00 lakhs to contingency reserve. 
The directors have proposed a divi¬ 
dend of 20 per cent as against 17:50 
per cent paid previously and this is 
payable out of general reserve. 

INDIAN OIL CORPORATION 

The Indian OH Corporation marke¬ 
ted over 10 milli6n kilolitres of petro¬ 
leum products during 1969-70, and met 
over 50 per cent of the country’s petro¬ 
leum needs, Mr N N Kashyap, Chair¬ 
man of the corporation stated recently. 
With a turnover of over Rs 634 crores. 
the corporation has made a profit 
of Rs 20.41 crorcs after depreciation 
and interest as against Rs 18.46 crores 
for 1968-69. Before providing for dep¬ 
reciation and interest, the profit amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 36.20 crores as compared to 
Rs 32.41 crores during the previous 
year. The corporation has declared a 
dividend of ‘even per cent on its paid- 
up capital same as for the previous year, 
which amounts to a payment of about 
Rs 5 crores to the shareholders. The 
chairman stated that the profitability 
of the corporation would have impro¬ 
ved but for the unavoidable looses 
amounting to Rs 6.80 crores due to 
imder-rccovcries of rail freight, central 
sales lax (Rs 0.68 crores) and coastal 
transportation costs (Rs 3.97 crores). 
He added that the corporation achieved 
a crude throughput of 6.25 million 
tonnes in its refineries at Gauhati, 
Baraimi and Jawaharnagar. Nearly 
2.5 milli m tonnes of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts were transported through the 
corporation’s pipelines as against two 
million tonnes during the previous year. 
Mr Kashyap indicated that the Gau- 
hali refmery operated at a higher level 
than us designed capacity. The Guja¬ 
rat refinery also crossai the designed 
capacity of three million tonnes and 
processed 3.4 million tonnes of crude as 
against 2.9 million tonnes in the pre¬ 
vious year. Barauni^ refinery operated 
at a higher level at 2.09 million tonnes 
as against 1.77 miJion tonnes in last 
year. 

KHATAU MAKANJI 

The directors of the Khatau Makan- 
ji Spinning and Weaving Co Ltd have 
stated in their annual report that the 
company proposed to spend Rs 3.25 
crores for improving and replacing 
spinning weaving and processing ma¬ 
chinery. It has already placed orders for 
machinery of Rs 1.40 crores and the 
remaining orders would be placed as 
soon as financial arrangements were 
completed. This replacement, rehabili¬ 
tation and modernisation, programme 
was proposed to be financed from inter¬ 
nal resources and guarantees under 
deferred payment terms. It has been 
pointed out that the present profitability 


was largely due to the replacement and 
expansion programme already under¬ 
taken by the company. 

RECKITT & COLMAN 

The directors of Rockitt and Colmun 
of India Ltd have proposed a special 
interim dividend of seven per cent on 
the equity capital for 1969-70. The 
equity shares, recently issued for subs¬ 
cription by the public and subse¬ 
quently allotcd on July 15, 1970, will 
not be entitled to the aforesaid divi¬ 
dend. The interim dividend has been 
made on the basis of the provisional 
working results for the nine months 
ended July 31, 1970, and in the light of 
the best current estimate of distributa¬ 
ble profit for the year ended October 
31, 1970. 

ASIAN ELECTRONICS 

Asian Electronics Ltd has proposed 
to diversify its activities by undertaking 
of some new items in the component 
group. The letters of intent for the items 
have been already received. Negotia¬ 
tions are in progress for the import of 
the equipment. The new items will 
have employment potential and will 
help import substitution. Th.e present 
production of electronics in the country 
is of the order of Rs4 crores. It will 
have to be stepped up to the fourth 
Plan target of Rs 80 crores. There is, 
therefore, enough scope for the com¬ 
pany to expand and diversify. The com¬ 
pany IS trying to build an export market 
even in the face of competition. Ex¬ 
ports so far have been of the order of 
Rs 6 lakhs but can be raised to Rs 40 
lakhs in another three years. The com¬ 
pany's sales for the first six months this 
year have been maintained at the pre¬ 
vious year’s level despite further reduc¬ 
tion in prices. 

BLUNDELL EOMITE 

Blundell Eomite Paints Ltd proposed 
to maintain an equity dividend of 10 
per cent for the year ended June 30, 
1970. The company’s gross profit for the 
year has amounted to Rs 30.48 lakhs 
against Rs 29.08 lakhs for the previous 
year with the sales rising to Rs 3.22 
crorcs from Rs 2.96 crorcs. Out of the 
gross profit, the directors have provi¬ 
ded Rs 7.87 lakhs for depreciation 
Rs 10.25 lakhs for taxation and Rs 
83,000 for development rebate reserve. 
After transferring a sum of Rs 2.71 
lakhs from the development rebate re¬ 
serve and taking credit for Rs 1.55 
lakhs in respect of excess tax provision 
for previous years, the directors have 
provided Rs 2.86 lakhs for additional 
provision for depreciation. The balance 
of Rs 12.92 lakhs has gone to general 
reserve , The directors regard the com¬ 
pany’s results as satisfactory. 
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THE MYSORE PAPER MILLS LTD. 

Bangalore-2 

Speech delivered by 

Sri 1. P. Mallappa, Chairman and Managing Director, The Mysore Paper Milis Ltd.* 

at the Thirtyfifth Annuai General Meeting of the Company held at Bangaiore, on Monday the 28th 
September, 1970. 


Ladies & Genllenicn, 

I deem it a privilege to be in your 
midst today and to welcome you, as 
Chairman and Managing Director, to 
this the 35th Annual General Meeting 
of this Company. As some of you may 
know, J assumed this ofFice just about 
2i months ago, and am still in the pro¬ 
cess of gathering the reins. It is indeed 
hard to succeed such ofTicers as Shri 
M. D. Shivaiianjappa and Shri H. G. V. 
Reddy, who have presided in succes¬ 
sion, over the affairs of this Oompany 
before me. 1 may, however, claim with 
impunity to have a certain amount of 
experience in Industrial Management, 
and hope that, with this experience and 
with the advice and miidance of my 
esteemed colleagues on the Board of 
Directors, and with >oiir understanding 
and co-operation, 1 will be able to main¬ 
tain, if not improve, the tempo of deve¬ 
lopment of this Company, and to raise 
its image in public esteem 

Let me take this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing, on behalf of you all, and on 
my own behalf, our deep sense of grati¬ 
tude to Sri IL G. V. Reddy, my prede¬ 
cessor in office, for the able manner in 
which he has conducted the afl’airs of 
the Company for about fifteen months 
preceding my taking over. 

The report of the Directors and the 
Audited Balance Sheet for the year end¬ 
ed 31-3-1970 have already been in 
your hands for sometime now, and 1 
propose, if you have no objection, 
to take them as read, and to confine 
myself to a few broad remarks. 

As you might have noticed even 
from a cursory glance, the Balance 
Sheet and Profit & Loss Account of the 
Company reveal a progressive and pro¬ 
mising position. The total production 
during the year has increased by more 
than 10% over the previous year’s, 
being 23.590 tonnes as against 21,284 
last year. This increased production 
has naturally resulted in an increased 
turnover by an even larger percentage 
/.e., by about 15%, the actual figures 
being Rs. 452.18 lakhs as against 
Rs. 390.98 lakhs. Thanks to the hand¬ 


some profit earned, we have been able 
to clear the arrears of depreciation for 
the years 1967-68 and 1968-69 amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 74.67 lakhs, and to provide 
for a substantial portion of that for 
1969-70, leaving just about Rs. 14.00 
lakhs to be provided in (he current 
year's accounts. 

I am grateful to yon, Ladies & 
Gentlemen, for having borne with us for 
the Iasi three years without dividends. 

I quite understand that some of you 
might have expected that with the 
increased turnover and profits during 
l%9-70 the Company might have been 
able to declare sonic dividend. But, as 
you all know, no dividends can be 
declared so long as depreciation is not 
fully provided for, and now that wc have 
practically cleared all arrears of depre¬ 
ciation, we are confident that the Com¬ 
pany will be in a position to declare 
dividends from this year onwards. In 
point of fact, the current year’s opera¬ 
tions have so far been quite satisfactory, 
and I am sure tliat the working results 
of I he remaining period also will be 
equally successful, and tliat the present 
rate of profitability will be maintained. 

Reverting to the financial results for 
1969-70, the figures furnished in the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account give further evidence of our 
anxiety to present a clean picture and 
to bring down our commitments. You 
will kindly notice that we have paid 
instalments towards all secured loans 
strictly in accordance with the agreed 
repayment schedules. Out of the total 
Ixirrowings of Rs. 336 lakhs we have so 
far repaid Rs. 124 lakhs (including Rs. 
38 lakhs during 1969-70 and Rs. 16 
lakhs subsequent to 1-4-70) and the 
balance remaining is Rs. 212 lakhs. 
With the payment of two more instal¬ 
ments falling due in November 1970, 
and May 1971, the first loan of Rs. 104 
lakhs from the Industrial Credit & 
Investment Corporation of India, will 
have been fully cleared. There have 
been substantial reductions in current 
liabilities also. 

Against the limit of Rs. 80 lakhs in 
the Cash Credit Account with the State 


Bank of Mysore, the actual amount 
availed of as on 31-3-1970 was Rs. 19.66 
lakhs as compared to Rs. 60.36 lakhs at 
the end of the previous year. It is Rs. 5 
lakhs as on this day. The Cash Credit 
Account w'ith the Canara Banking 
Corporation, Bhadravati, which stood 
at Rs. 27.24 lakhs at the end of the pre¬ 
vious year has been completely liquidat¬ 
ed during the year under review. These 
large reductions have naturally brought 
down the incidence of interest charges. 

While our liabilities and interest 
charges are thus being reduced, steps 
have been taken at the same time to 
improve the Factory's operational effi¬ 
ciency and effect economies. Though the 
production has increased by about 
10.9%,. the operational expenses have 
been kept at a minimum. There has 
been practically no increase in con¬ 
sumption of stores and spares, despite 
the increased production. The only 
noticeable increase in expenditure was 
on Power & Fuel which have cost us 
about Rs. 9.00 lakhs more than in the 
previous year. This was partly due to 
increase in production and partly due 
to the fiict that the price of coal and the 
tax on electric power were enhanced 
during the >ear and, despite all econo¬ 
mics, tile increased expenditure became 
inevitable. 

I am happy to say, that our relations 
with our employees continue to be cor¬ 
dial. The agreement entered into with 
the Labourers’ Association expired on 
the 8th August 1969, and the Associa¬ 
tion has put forward some fresh de¬ 
mands. These arc receiving considera¬ 
tion, and I am sure that with the mutual 
understanding that has all along existed 
between the Labourers’ Association and 
the Management, we will be able to 
evolve a formula which will be accept¬ 
able to both, and will at the same time 
be conducive to the further develop¬ 
ment and stability of the Industry. 
We have provided for, and paid, the 
Bonus of 4 % admissible to the employ¬ 
ees for the year 1969-70. In addition to 
this the Management has also sanction¬ 
ed an cxgratia payment equivalent to 
seven days basic wage to each of the 
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employees, as a gesture of appreciation 
of the increased production achieved. 

Paper, as you all know, plays a vital 
role in all developed and developing 
countries, and the demand for this 
essential coniniodity has been rapidly 
increasing in our ovmi country, in which 
the proiliiciion has not been catching 
up with the demand. Tt is of utmost 
importance, in such a situation, that 
great care should be taken to ensure the 
most equitable distribution of the avail¬ 
able stocks. Steps are no doubt being 
taken to ensure this. It is inevitable, 
however, that when the supply of any 
commodity falls short of the demand 
for it, -particularly of a commodity 
like paper, which is so widely used,— 
there should be some complaints about 
its distribution. The only remedy for 
this is increased production. I am happy 
to say that the Government of India 
arc alive to this problem, and have 
recently set up a Paper Corporation in 
the public sector to tackle it. As I have 
said earlier, we too have been taking 
every step to meet the country’s needs 
by increasing our production with the 
existing plant to the utmo.st extent possi¬ 
ble, as the figures for the past few^ years 
will testify. But there is, of course, a 
limit to the extent to which production 
can be intensified with the existing 
plant, and I feel we have nearly rctiched 
this limit. The Management has, there¬ 
fore, been thinking of formulating 
schemes for further expansion. The 
trend of thinking today is that the most 
economic units for production of paper 
are those of a capacity of 150 to 200 
tonnes per day, and most of the new 
plants that are being set up in the 
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country are of this capacity. In formu¬ 
lating our expansion programme, this 
fact will be given due consideration. 

Another important factor to be con¬ 
sidered seriously is the supply position 
of the required raw materials. Our fac¬ 
tory has so far been dependent largely 
on bamboo. But the sources of supply 
of this material have gradually been 
receding farther and farther from the 
Factory site, involving increasing trans¬ 
port expenses. Ultimately, perhaps, as 
forest areas get progressively reduced, 
and as other demands arise for bamboo 
and soft woods from industries like. 
Rayon, Artificial fibres, etc., wc would 
have to explore the possibilities of alter¬ 
native sources of raw material. This 
matter has also to be seriously consider¬ 
ed before any expansion programme 
can be formulated. 

Meanwhile, Ladies & Gentlemen, let 
us all feel happy that the Company has 
done fairly well during the year 1969-70. 
We are grateful to all those who have co¬ 
operated with and assisted us in our 
operations, particularly to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Government of 
Mysore who have not only evinced abid¬ 
ing interest in our progress, but have 
also assisted us in various ways, in 
point of fact, the Forest Department 
of the Government of Mysore is the 
supplier of our main raw material, on 
which indeed depends our very exis¬ 
tence. I take this opportunity therefore, 
of giving expression to our deep sense of 
gratitude to these two Governments 
and to the officers of the Forest Depa- 
rtmcnl. 

We arc thankful also to the various 
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credit Agencies and the Bankers how 
have advanced credit to us and have 
enabled us to carry on and expand our 
operations. 

The good results that have been 
achieved are largely due to the devotion 
and industry of the Company’s officers 
and workers at every level, I take thivS 
opportunity of recording our apprecia¬ 
tion of the very good work done by 
them during the year^ 

My association with the Directors of 
this 'Company has been of a relatively 
short duration. But I have fortunately 
had opportunities of knowiifg many of 
them even before I became its Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director, and I 
know that the Company's pro.sperity is 
largely due to their wide experience and 
wise counsel. On behalf of you all and 
on my own behalf, I lake this opportu¬ 
nity of expressing my profound sense of 
gratitude to them for the valuable 
assistance they have given to my prede¬ 
cessors and myself in guiding the 
affairs of the Company. 

V 

With these words. Ladies Sc Gentle¬ 
men, I have great pleasure, in jnoving, 
for your approval and adoption, the 
Directors’ report and Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account of this 
Company for the year ended 31st March 
1970. 

This does not purport to be a report of 
the proceedings of the Shareholders^ 
meeting, a copy of which shall be sent 
to the Shareholders separately. 


THE INDIA CEMENTS LIMITED 


Mr. P. Suryanarayana Reviews Activities 


Addressing the Twentyfonrth Annual General Meeting of the 
28th September 1970, Mr. P. SURYANARAYANA said : 


On behalf of the Board of Directors 
and on my own behalf, I extend to all 
of you a cordial welcome to the 
Twenty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of your company. 

The financial results of the working 
of your company for the year 1969-70 
ha\e been generally .satisfactory. It has 
to be viewed in the context of increased 
inslallcd capacity on the one hand and 
rising costs of production on the other. 
1 he installed capacity was increased 
from approximately one million tonnes 
to 1.4 million tonnes, with the 
commissioning of the first two 
units of the one million tonnes expan¬ 
sion .scheme. Although, however, the 
capacity was increased, the actual pro¬ 


duction did not keep pace with it for 
reasons which have been set out in the 
Directors’ Report. I need not repeat 
them here. I shall content myself 
by pointing out that the reasons 
were wholly outside the control of 
your Board of Directors. The pro¬ 
duction of clinker and cement for 
the year ended 31st March, 1970, 
were 9,79,207 tonne.s and 9,90,704 
tonnes respectively, while sales amount¬ 
ed to 9,77,618 tonnes. The net profit 
of Rs 88,02,196 is higher than the profit 
of last year by Rs 15.29 lakhs. 

The question naturally arises why 
with the increased production opacity, 
a more adequate correspondence has 
not been established between it and 


Company held at Madras on 


the profits of the company. The main 
reason for the situation is the steadily 
increasing cost of production which docs 
not show any sign of abating. There is 
an impression amongst some persons 
that there is scope for administrative 
and technical economies in the cement 
industry, and that by making the nece¬ 
ssary adjustments in these directions, it 
will be possible to keep down the cost 
of cement. This is such a completely 
wrong view that it is surprising that rcs- 
ponsibe persons should continue to hold 
it. The main increase in costs are due to 
the purchase of materials from outside 
which arc directly related to tho pro¬ 
duction of cement like pitshead price of 
coal, furnace oil; freight and royalty; 
and Government imposts like electricity 
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tariff, dearness allowance, customs and 
excise duty and wages following the im- 
plementation of. the Second Wage 
Board of the cement industry. The 
aggregate increase as a result of all 
these factors works out to more than 
Rs. 16/- per tonne while the price in¬ 
crease sanctioned by the Government 
effective from the 15th April 1969 
amounts to only Rs. 4.80 per tonne on 
an average and in the case of your com¬ 
pany only to Rs, 5.50 per tonne. Fur¬ 
ther, there is no automatic provision for 
escalation in the retention price of ce¬ 
ment with the increase of external costs. 
On the contrary, even the time lapse that 
generally occurs between the actual 
increase and the relief given by Govern¬ 
ment adds to the inadequacy of the 
partial advantage thus obtained. 

During the year under review, the 
Government announced in April, 1969 
that cement would be decontrolled from 
the 1st January 1970 and that the con¬ 
trol over price and distribution of ce¬ 
ment which has been in existence for 
over a decade, will be lifted from J-1- 
1970. I dealt with this problem in my 
speech last year and pointed out how 
the removal of the imifonn price to the 
consumer which is the basic rationale 
behind all other incidental controls 
over cement prices, would adversely 
affect both producers and consumers of 
cement in the country and^morc especi¬ 
ally the producers in the South and the 
consumers in the north and north-east 
of India. You will be glad to know that 
the cement producers did not acquiesce 
in this policy decision, but made reas¬ 
oned representations to the Govern¬ 
ment pointing out that the temporary 
surpluses prevailing just prior to the 
time of the Government order was not 
an indication that supply had become 
equal to demand, but that the tempo¬ 
rary surpluses then available were due 
almost exclusively to the aftermath of 
the industrial recession and poor har¬ 
vests, which were temporary economic 
setbacks and not a normal aspect of the 
expanding economy of the country. On 
this point of view we were supported 
by several public men and legislators 
and consumer interests. 

The industry also proved to the Go¬ 
vernment with facts and figures that 
during the next few years the demand 
would be more than the supply. Indeed, 
the Government figures themselves 
showed that, by J971, as against an 
availability of 163.4 lakhs ot tonnes, 
the demand would be 171.8 lakhs ol 
tonnes. The north and north-eastern 
regions of India are scarcity pockets tor 
cement and a considerable pari of their 
supplies have been and are being met by 
the Southern units. This surplus produc¬ 
tion of cement has always been part ot 
the plan for the cement industry and is 
based on locational advantages, chiefly 


the presence of limestone. As if in 
justincation of the representations men¬ 
tioned above, shortages of cement 
developed in the north and north-eas¬ 
tern part of India during the later part 
of the year 1969. The Government, 
therefore, saw the correctness and the 
truth of the representations made by us, 
and I am glad to inform you that they 
decided not to implement the order of 
April, 1969. The present position is 
that the status quo continues and it is 
to be hoped that till a complete examina¬ 
tion of the supply and demand position 
and the differing costs of each industrial 
unit is made on a technical basis, the 
present arrangements will not change. 
In an expanding economy, the immense 
advantage of the freight pool by which 
the consumer in every part of India gets 
cement at the same price cannot be over¬ 
emphasised. 

As far as one can see, the supply will 
lag behind demand for the next few 
years. Last year, cement production 
was 13.6 million tonnes. Production 
this year is expected to go up to 15.5 
million tonnes as six new factories will 
be commissioned. According to reports 
available, the Industry Ministry esti¬ 
mates that after providing for 5 lakhs 
of tonnes for export, the demand for the 
current year will be 16 million tonnes. 
Thus even this year, there will be a 
shortfall in supply. Taking a longer view, 
the revised Fourth Plan visualises 
production at 18 million tonnes in 
1973-74. There is no doubt that with 
agricultural and industrial revival, and 
the severe demands that will be made 
on the cement industry to help the green 
revolution in agriculture, the estimate of 
production made in the plan is not only 
moderate but may still continue the 
situation of marginal delicit in supply. 

It seems to me, therefore, that taking 
all these facts into account, the Govern¬ 
ment policy of maintaining the freight- 
pool is a wise one, and that before any 
step to the contrary is taken, a complete 
technical and economic enquiry should 
be made of differing costs on the one 
hand and consumer demand on the 
other. Nothing is more dangerous than 
facile conclu.sions based on the fleeting 
phenomena of ilie moment which 
generally fortuitous, and rarely in¬ 
herent, of the supply and demand posi¬ 
tion. 

In this connection, I should also men¬ 
tion to you that as a result of the re¬ 
presentations made by the industry, 
the Government granted a price in¬ 
crease and fixed the retention price at 
Rs 100/- per tonne on a uniform basis 
for all units. A group of producers in 
the South including ourselves challen¬ 
ged this decision in the High Court on 
the ground that in view of differing 
costs of production and the earlier de¬ 


cisions of the Government based on 
such differing costs, such a uniform 
increase was ultra vires of Article 14 of 
the Constitution. The High Court held 
in our favour and against the Govern¬ 
ment. The Government have gone on 
appeal and the matter is now pending. 

The export of cement and clinker 
during the calendar years 1968 and 
1969 from all units in the country 
amounted to 3.54 lakh tonnes. This is 
by no means a satisfactory figure in 
relation to the total installed capacity 
of the industry. During the year ended 
31-3-1970, your company exported 
cement to the extent of 41,000 tonnes, 
which quantity also is substantially 
below expectations. The main reason 
for the low level of cement export is 
still international price competition. 
Also, the ocean freight from Indian 
ports has been going up steadily. The 
silver lining in the cloud is the reported 
examination by the Union Government 
of the plan submitted by the State Tra¬ 
ding Corporation of India (S.T.C.) 
to achieve a major break-through in 
cement export. The scheme prepared 
in consultation with the Cement Con¬ 
troller envisages export to the extent of 
5 lakh tonnes per annum. We, our¬ 
selves, are negotiating a contract with 
S.T.C. under the new scheme, 
covering a substantial quantity for 
exports during the year 1970-71 to any 
destination nominated by S.T.C. 

Before I conclude 1 consider it my 
duty to mention that the shareholders 
of India Cements owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the careful manner in which 
the Managing Agents of your Com¬ 
pany built it up during the difficult 
early years and expanded it subsequent¬ 
ly. When your company was started, it 
was almost a pioneering effort for 
Southern industrialists. The venure was 
backed by ambition and faith rather 
than by experience. It is in no small 
measure due to.the careful handling of 
the affairs of the company by the 
Managing Agents that your company 
has now reached an important position 
in the industrial field. I lake this occa¬ 
sion to express our thanks to them for 
the good work they have done for the 
company before laying down their 
office. 

The relations with labour at the fac¬ 
tories and the staff at the Head Office 
continues to be cordial as usual. On 
behalf of the Management and on be¬ 
half of all of you, I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to accord our thanks to all the 
employees of the company for their 
unstinted co-operation and hard work 
during the year. The company looks 
forward to their continued services and 
co-operation in the coming years. 

Note: This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the annual 
general meeting. 
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(A SO ; 50 Partnership of the Government of India and The 
Burmah Oil Company for Prospecting, Drilling, Production 
and Transport of Crude Oil from Assam to Refineries in the 
North East: Gauhati and Digboi in Assam and Barauni in 
Bihar). 


Statement of the Chairman, Shri Dev Kanta Borooah, 
M* L. Am to the shareholders on the occasion of the Eleventh 
Annual General Meeting of Oil India Limited held at 
Duliajan, Assam, on Tuesday, September 1, 1970. 



Gentlemen: 

The Report of the Board of Directors 
and the final Accounts of the Company 
have been with you for some time. These 
give all the information required 
about the working of the Company 
during 1969 and with your permission, 
1 will take them as read. It remains for 
me now only to highlight some of the 
special points. 

Financial Position 

Your Company’s performance, in 
the past, has been one of continuous 
improvement. During 1969, this trend 
has been satisfactorily maintained. The 
crude oil sales have touched 2.96 mil¬ 
lion tonnes, showing a 7i% increase 
over the 1968 sales. Stocks of crude 
oil sold at the end of the year but 
not delivered to customers have come 
dowm satisfactorily from a little over 
158 thousand tonnes in 1968 to a little 
under 40 thousand tonnes only in 1969. 
Gas sales have improved by 23 J % 
from 0.51 million cubic metres per day 
in 1968 to 0.63 million cubic metres 
per day during 1969. The quantity of 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission’s 
crude oil transported by Oil India has 
also increased from a mere 17i 
thousand tonnes in 1968 to nearly 
14H thousand tonnes in 1969. 

These developments have meant in¬ 
creased operational workload on the 
Company’s staff and they have met 
these demands satisfactorily. 

Arising largely out of the above, the 
financial situation of the Company has 


also sliown steady improvement, 
and has been possible for your Board 
to recommend the payment of a 
di\idcndor (net of all taxes) 

after pajment of a substantial price 
discount to its crude oil customers. As 
a result of this discount, the final ptice 
of oil’s crude oil has come down to a li- 
littlc under Rs. 91.55 per tonne. This 
is about Rs. 3.45 per tonne less than the 
final price of Rs. 95 00 per tonne achiev¬ 
ed last year and well below the import 
parity cost of any equivalent crude that 
can be landed at the nearest port (i.c. 
Calcutta). 

The Second Supplemental Agreement 
signed in 1961 laid down a price formula 
for Oil India’s crude oil and a basis of 
payment of retrospective price adjust¬ 
ment from its customers to Oil India in 
case the profitability fell below 9% of 
the equity capital, and retrospective 
price discount from Oil India to its 
customers when the profitability was 
over 13%. For 1969, I am happy to 
say, the Company will be giving a price 
discount of Rs. 6,29,40,136 (Rs. 
5,56,18,732 to the Government of India 
and Rs. 72,31,404 to the Assam Oil 
Company) to the purchasers of crude in 
terms of Clause 9 (C) of the Second 
Supplemental Agreement. Over the 
period 1967 to 1969, such discount 
have added up to Rs. 1756.76 lakhs 
(Rs. 1544.44 lakhs to the Government 
of India and Rs 212.32 lakhs to the 
Assam Oil Company). 

Operations 

As a result of the extension drilling 
carried out during the year there has been 


a small increase of 0.75 million tonnes 
in the estimated quantity of ultimate¬ 
ly recoverable proved and indicated re¬ 
sources of crude oil. However, since 
the year’s production exceeds this 
amount, there has been a corresponding 
fall in the proved and indicated future 
recoverable reserves fas at 1-1-70) to 
40.59 million tonnes from the Nahor- 
katiya and Moran Mining Leases. 

On the exploration front, the Govern¬ 
ment have recently been able to make 
the required foreign exchange alloca¬ 
tions and steps are in hand to accele¬ 
rate the tempo as soon as the required 
equipment and material have been 
landed on site. In the meantime Go¬ 
vernment have agreed to give the Com¬ 
pany an extension of its Ningru P.E.L. 
to 26-11-1974. 


In Dum Duma, where a number of 
small discoveries of crude oil and na¬ 
tural gas have already been made, the 
Company has requested the Govern¬ 
ment for a mining lease as from 26-11- 
1969. Meanwhile, a new exploratory 
well (Kusijan 3) has been spudded 
during June 1970, about 2 miles away 
from the successful Kusijan 2. 

Floods and river erosion again caused 
m^or problems during the year to 
pipeline maintenance in North Bengal. 
The Company personnel, however, rose 
to the occasion, and made alternative 
arrangements, with only 21 hours of 
interruption in pumping, even after 
the railway bridge supporting the pipe- 
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line had been washed away by the Chcl 

River. 

Manpower and Environment 

On the manpower and environment 
fronts, the year saw some mounting 
tension caused by the agitation by the 
people of Assam for a new refinery in 
the State. Thanks to the good local re¬ 
lations maintained by the Company, the 
impact of this agitation on the Com¬ 
pany’s activities was relatively minor. 
On the internal front also, there was a 
demand by the workmen for a revision 
of their payscalcs. Taking into conside¬ 
ration that the basic payscale and allow¬ 
ances of this Company dated back in 
origin to 196l> your management ap- 
roached this problem with sympathy 
and was able in January this year to 
conclude a fresh agreement, satisfac¬ 
tory to both parties, with its recognised 
labour union. 

Management 

Arising out of Clause 16 (C) of the 
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Second Supplemental Agreement, it 
has been the past practice in your Com¬ 
pany to appoint a Managing Director 
selected from a panel submitted by 
The Burmah Oil Company, and a 
Financial Director from a panel sub¬ 
mitted by the Government of India to 
OIL. It has been agreed that hence¬ 
forth these two Directors would be 
appointed with the approval of both 
shareholders mutually. In pursuance 
of this decision. Mr J.C. Finlay who has 
been Managing Director of OIL since 
9-3-J962, relinquished charge of the 
office on 5-11-69 and Shri A.B. Das 
Gupta was appointed full time Manag¬ 
ing Director from the same date. Mr 
Finlay continues to remain a Director 
on the OIL Board as a nominee of 
The Burmah Oil Company. 1 avail 
of this opportunity to thank Mr Finlay 
for his valuable services to the Com¬ 
pany. 

Shri R.S. Gupta, who has been part- 
time Financial Director of the Company 
from 20-3-1968, became full time Fi¬ 
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nancial Director of the Company from 
27-5-1969. 

Shri K.B. Kanuga, the Resident 
Director of the Company at Duliajan 
Retired after long and meritorious ser¬ 
vice (initially with the Burmah Oil 
Group of Companies and later with Oil 
India Limited). His place in the opera¬ 
tional headquarters has been taken over 
by Shri K C. Roy, the Company’s 
erstwhile Technical Manager, with the 
designation of Resident Chief Execu¬ 
tive. 


Shri W.B. Metre, a senior Director 
on the Board, sulfercd a stroke while 
addressing the Mining, Geological and 
Metallurgical Institute of India and is 
now convalescing in Delhi. I wish him 
speedy recovery. 

NOTE: This does not purport to be 
a report ofthe proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 


THE JAY ENGIHEERING WORKS 

LIMITED 

Speech delivered by Lala Charatram, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, at the 33rd Annual General Meeting on 28-9-70 
at Calcutta. 



Dear Friends, 

The accounts and the directors' 
report for the operations of the 
company for the year ending 31st 
March, 1970 have been in the share¬ 
holders’ hands for some weeks now. 
As is customary on the occasion ol the 
annual meeting of the shareholders it 
would be helpful if we were to take ac¬ 
count and note of some of the events 
during the year which are likely to have 
an important bearing for all of us. We 
may also attempt a little crystal-gazing 
for the year and years ahead of us. 

Production Stoppage 

The main event of the year which 
merits the attention of our shareholders 
was the fact of the decline and subse¬ 
quently a complete cessation of produc¬ 
tion in our Calcutta factories. This 
event at Jay Engineering, a company 
whose workers arc probably amongst 
the highest paid in the entire engineering 
industry of not only Bengal but or 


India, and a company eminently known 
for its fair dealings with its employees 
and totally ethical dealings commercial¬ 
ly, merits the attention and analysis of 
the shareholders of the company, and 
may be of the industry, the working 
class and of the government too. The 
ncar-cight months' record-setting forced 
work stoppage at Jay has led to the ec¬ 
onomic ruination of the workers; their 
savings were drained away and they 
had to pawn their domestic durables 
for their sustenance. For the company 
the financial loss was colossal, almost 
crippling, as it must be for any com¬ 
pany; it would take a year or more of 
normal uninterrupted operations for 
restoring the financial health of the 
company. The country’s export markets 
for sewing maebines and fans were 
starved and some of these may be lost 
for a long time to come. The con¬ 
sequence for the small scale industry, 
committed for years to a stable demand 
in feeding the Usha factories, of the 
work stoppage of eight months were 
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disastrous. It would be naive and con¬ 
ventional to analyse this unprecedent¬ 
ed work stoppage in terms of an indus¬ 
trial relations situation. The fate that 
befell Jay Engineering has been faced 
in lesser or greater measure by many 
large and scores of small scale enter¬ 
prises, the only difference being that Jay 
case received attention on account of 
its employment of over 5,000 persons 
and for its being what by many has been 
called the “Pride of Bengal” industry. 
As I see it, this situation in Bengal is 
a story of organised militant movement 
by trained and dedicated party workers 
to paralyse the economic, academic, so¬ 
cial and cultural life of the people for 
the achievement of their long term poli¬ 
tical objectives; to this particular politi¬ 
co-social group, the forced unemploy¬ 
ment of the earning members of thou¬ 
sands of families is a welcome situation 
as helping in their long term political 
objectives. 

On the occasion of our meeting to- 
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day any more detailed analysis of the 
situation is not possible. It is for the 
government of the day to decide what 
compliance it expects and can command 
for the Jaw> that it nvikes, from those 
whom it governs. It is tor the govern* 
ment to analyse lliesr events and their 
meaning in (iepth, and to decide as to 
(he form of protection that it can pro- 
\idc to those people who are not in the 
business of running or demolishing 
governments, hut of running cnterpri.ses 
or following other vocations of life. 

Reverting to the specific aspects 
of our company situation, you will 
be happy to note that work was 
resumed in the Calcutta factories about 
six weeks ago. It may not be imprudent 
to ask as lo who gained by the many 
months of the forced work stoppage. 
Clearly everybody, whether it be the 
workers or their leaders, the industry or 
the country, could only be a loser by 
such a work stoppage. A question could 
be asked as to whether the work could 
not have been resumed earlier. The 
answer is that the work resumption was 
not in the hands of the management 
at all, nor probably for the mailer of 
that in the hands of the mass of workers 
who must have been keen to return to 
work, but ill the hands of those few 
who seem to hold, under threat and 
intimidation, the reins of labour. The 
management on its part did not declare 
a closure or lock-out and kept the fac¬ 
tory gates open throughout for the 
workers to return to work on any day 
they wanted to. The agreement which 
has been signed upheld the manage¬ 
ment’s original position almost in its 
totality. Since however, after such 
a prolonged strike it always devolves 
on the management to provide a base to 
labour leadership for a settlement, the 
company has agreed to provide some 
marginal benefits lo those factory 
personnel who under the Tripartite 
Engineering Industry settlement of last 
year would not have been entitled to any 
benefits, and some benefit lo the market¬ 
ing section personnel in the Bengal 
area. The agreement settles for the 
company many long-outstanding dis¬ 
putes. In the nett I think the agreement 
should be considered good and it is 
my hope and prayer that the company 
may now have a few years lease of a 
normal working and production situa¬ 
tion. I would like to take this oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing our thanks to the 
advisers of the Bengal Government, the 
olficials of the Labour Department, 
and the conscientious labour leaders, 
for their untiring efiforl at bringing 
this unhappy chapter to a close. I 
would also like to assure the govern¬ 
ment and our workers that we carry' no 
rancour in our hearts and that we shall 
continue to apply our minds and hearts 
with our work-force for the continued 
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health and profitability of our Calcutta 
factories. 

The financial impact of the work 
stoppage in our Calcutta factories is 
shown up in the audited accounts of the 
company circulated to the shareholders; 
these indicate a decline in profits by 
about 30%. This figure however does 
not represent the true total effect of the 
work stoppage on the decline in profits, 
since some profit was made on the 
normal pipeline stocks carry-over during 
the period. The actual profit position 
w ithout what may be called the balance 
sheet profit, would have been much 
worsr. 

Managing Agency 

A landmark in the history of your 
company along with that of others as 
a consequence of State policy, was the 
transition in the company’s manage¬ 
ment from the managing agency-based 
management. The test of all govern¬ 
mental policies, as of any corporate 
policy js whether in the long run the 
i>bjcctives sought to be realised have 
been achieved or not. Whereas time 
only will show the true position, doubts 
have been raised about the wisdom 
of the government’s policy in this 
regard. My own feeling is that the 
government has acted in this matter 
somewhat in haste, may be on account 
of the buffelting from some overeager 
party members; and that in course of 
time, the industrial growth of the 
country will receive a setback and the 
measure will prove very co.stly. No sys¬ 
tem is totally free from some misuses by 
some people, and there can be no cer¬ 
tainty that the new desired patterns of 
management will also not be misused 
by some managements to defraud and 
mismanage companies. The answer lo 
these situations is not the enactment of 
more laws with each breach of the law 
but to concentrate on an honest and 
adequate enforcement of the existing 
law. Speaking for your company’s erst¬ 
while managing agents, I would like to 
say that they had served the company 
with all the dedication and devotion 
and ethics that anyone could boast of. 
The USHA sewing machine has been 
built up without any foreign collabora¬ 
tion as national and international bye- 
word. In the area of fans, not only 
the company but may be the country 
could be proud that the USHA factory 
is one of the largest fan factories in the 
w'orld. In the fields of exports of preci¬ 
sion engineering products,USA has been 
the biggest exporter in India. The Com¬ 
pany’s labour force is about the highest 
paid in country. In stating all this, I am 
not suggesting that possibly better 
could not have been done. I take this 
opportunity of thanking the shareholders 
of the company for all the confidence 
that they had resposed for over three de¬ 
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cades in their managing agents, and 
hope that this trust has been honourably 
discharged by them. 

Calcutta Operations 

Friends, I would like to make a 
reference lo a certain situation pertain¬ 
ing to the company on which there 
appears to be some misinformation, and 
would like to make a public statement 
in this regard.I have'heard it mentioned 
some times that the company is contem¬ 
plating a progressive closure of its 
Calcutta factories. Nothing could be far 
from the truth and company policy in 
this regard. The company has in fact 
been advertising for many senior level, 
and trainee level personnel /or its Cal¬ 
cutta factories and has also continued 
its investment year by year in them. 
In fact we had made fairly detailed plans 
for augmenting the already high levels 
of production achieved in some of the 
earlier years. The continued nursing of 
the existing factories however must not 
be taken to mean for any company the 
closing of its mind to the planning of 
new production centres—and this your 
company has steadily continued to do. 
While declaring the past and current 
]X)sition of the company for its Calcutta 
factories, it would be unrealistic to 
assume that any company could or must 
run all its operational units in perpetuity 
irrespective of the financial situation of 
each of the units, or that the profits of 
one unit will be used for subsidising the 
continuing losses of another unit of the 
company. The financial situation of the 
sewing machine unit in Calcutta which 
was already bad has now been made 
precarious, and I can do no more than 
plead with our labour colleagues for a 
realistic approach with regard to this 
unit. The winning of financial gains for 
the workers in this unit have already 
crossed the danger mark and would 
be disastrous if these lead to an other¬ 
wise avoidable closure of the unit. 

Economic Situation 

In the national situation scene, the 
main aspects to watch generally are of 
}X)h‘ticaI stability and economic growth. 
The political stability situation seems to 
grow increasingly blurred and uncer¬ 
tain. It is not clear as to whether well 
mapped out plans of some people are 
succeeding, or the well mapped-out 
plans of the government are failing in 
their execution.On the economic growth 
situation there should be in my view 
considerable concern. The slight up¬ 
turn in the agricultural situation should 
not make us forget that continuing 
attention to this sector is still needed, 
for the country is still importing large 
quantities of foodgrains, and rationing 
and zoning are still continuing in several 
parts of the county. The industry sector 
situation however is the one which must 
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make us sit up. As a consequence of 
increased agricultural incomes and vastly 
increased plan outlays, there is a rising 
tempo of demand. The country is not 
able to do adequate advance planning 
and to take advance action to enable 
supplies being made available before 
shortages develop. It is entirely for the 
government to decide as to whom it 
wishes to produce the goods the people 
want, i.e., the larger enterprise or the 
small one, or even the State. What is 
crucial however is that a practical deci¬ 
sion based on achievable capability 
should be taken without delay in every 
case. No one can be against ideology, 
for a man or a nation without ideology 
is like a body without a soul. But a 
government may need to temper ideo¬ 
logy with practicality, at least in the 
short run. The entire Industry is in the 
grip of shortages of all kinds—leading 
to escalating costs and prices, and un¬ 
availability of goods for domestic con¬ 
sumption and export. There are short¬ 
ages of steel, copper, aluminium, oil, 
cotton and of most other items. Obser¬ 
vations such as these are unfortunate, 
usually not appreciated by the adminis¬ 
tration, but it needs to be borne in 
mind that a minimum average period of 
2 to 3 years is required after all govern¬ 
mental clearances, for finished goods to 
roll out of factories for the consumer. 
The creeping shortages of today arc 
bound to assume unmanageable propor¬ 
tions. The potential entrepreneur finds 
himself at sea amidst the multitude of 
ministries and departments for getting 
any scheme totally approved for imple¬ 
mentation. The government should se¬ 
riously consider the advantage of hav¬ 
ing an ‘‘integrated examination” system 
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f»r projects from all angles concurrently, 
inclusive of monopolies act, licensing 
etc., etc. This will help to expedite 
greatly the industrialization situation. 

T would like to take this occasion to 
commend wholeheartedly the govern¬ 
ment’s new policy of increasingly lend¬ 
ing its support for the development of 
small scale industry. This is a measure 
which was long overdue. As all of you 
are aware, Lala Shri Ramji. the founder 
of Jay Engineering started the scheme in 
Jay Engineering of supporting small 
scale and ancillary industry in a big 
way over two decades ago. The way to 
a long-term stable development of the 
engineering industry particularly is cer¬ 
tainly via the small scale industry base. 
The initial steps in this direction in my 
opinion need to be for concentrating on 
the manufacture of precision compo¬ 
nents while the larger and sophisticated 
organisations should have the responsi¬ 
bility for development and quality of 
finished products. We need to be care¬ 
ful that in the reservation of certain 
types of industries for the small scale 
industry, the customer needs of quality 
and quantity may not suffer. 

Prospects 

I have earlier on made a reference to 
the working of the company for the year 
gone by. A reference to the prospect for 
the year may be relevant. I am afraid 
that I am not in a position to paint a 
bright picture for the year at all. It 
must obviously be considered worse 
than last year. Of the eight month work 
stoppage, nearly five months spilled 
over into ihe current year. We are try¬ 
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ing hard to step up production rapidly 
to recover as much of the lost ground as 
possible. I have a great deal of confi¬ 
dence in the company’s competent and 
dedicated managerial team—and the 
factories’ work force also is trained and 
capable of achieving what we may term 
wonders. But then, as all of us know in 
Bengal, it is difficult to predict what 
tomorrow holds for us in store. In the 
general situation in Bengal and in your 
factories, there appear to he some 
bright spots; but one could promise no 
more than, a more than normal effort 
by the management team, for that is all 
that is really in the hands of company 
managements. To my fellow workers 
and their leadership, T can only appeal 
for the best than they are capable of 

Friends, what more may I say on this 
occasion? The country is passing 
through what could be called a revolu¬ 
tionary era. Conventional thoughts and 
attitudes need to give way in a spirit of 
realism of some of the new emerging 
directions of thought. 

Clearly, there was need for change in 
our body politic. To the extent that wc 
will be able to absorb these changes 
peacefully and with courage, will be 
indiailivc of our maturity as a nation. 
It will need the coolness and sobriety 
of all of us to be able to weather the 
storms and sail to new horizons without 
the ship of slate capsizing. 

Jai Hind. 

N'otc : This does not purport to he 
a record of the proceeding's of the Annual 
Genera! Meeting. 


INDIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES’ ASSOCIATION 

BOMBAY 

Chairman, Shri C. M« Telivala’s Review 


Addressing the 42nd Annual General 
Meeting of the Indian Insurance 
Companies’ Association, hold in 
Bombay on Friday, the 2nd October, 
1970, the Chairman, Shri C.M. 
Telivala, reiterated the views ol 
the industry that any move to nation¬ 
alise general insurance business as 
a matter of political expediency would 
prove detrimental to self-reliant and selt- 
gencrating economic growth of the 
country. He further expressed high 
optimism that the policy-makers would 
not act in haste and that in the context 
of the pronouncements made by the 
Prime Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 


on various occasions, nationalisation 
would not be rcsoricd to, unless it was 
established beyond doubt that it was the 
only panacea for the economic evils. 
Shri CM. Telivala appreciated the 
effective but quiet campaign by (he 
Special Committee representing the 
Indian and Non-Indian Insurers operat¬ 
ing in India to mobilise public opinion 
in favour of the stand taken by the in¬ 
dustry, especially in the context of the 
inclusion of general insurance in the 10- 
Point programme of the Ruling Cong¬ 
ress. He, however, emphasised an ur¬ 
gent need for the polilico-ecoiionilc 
climate that would replace prevailing 


unccilainty adversely affecting the 
working of the industry by confidence 
and stability. 

In replying to the critics who fre¬ 
quently maintained that the general 
insurance industry that occupied a com¬ 
manding height in the economy and 
that was a credit institution, did not 
expand and embrace other sphere of 
insurance activities such as crop in¬ 
surance, Shri Telivala categorically 
stated that the Government were con¬ 
vinced that this industry did neither 
enjoy the commanding height nor the 
status of a credit institution, and that 
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the reluctance on the part of insurers in 
private sector to initiate any scheme for 
crop insurance was basically due to 
conspicuous absence of essential data 
and also lack of proper environments to 
build up such an activity. He maintain¬ 
ed that general insurance industry would 
not lag behind in accepting the challen¬ 
ges of expansion under the climate of 
congenial economic relationships hav¬ 
ing accent on growth and stability. 

Shri Telivala, referring to the restric¬ 
tive measures increasingly adopted to 
rcpjlatc and control the activities in the 
private sector, posed a problem as to 
whether the concept of a Mixed Econo¬ 
my as fostered by late Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru was likely to prove a myth and 
was being lost sight of. He indicated 
that the revised industrial licensing po¬ 
licy, various curbs on investments in 
private sector, enforcement of the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade Practices 
Act, 1969, exercise of voting rights by 
Banks in respect of shares pledged to 
them, if the loan sought was over Rs. 
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50,000 and continued insistence by the 
State Financial Corporations and State 
Governments on the loanees to insure 
the risks only with the LIC or State 
Funds or Cooperative Insurance Enter¬ 
prises, were some of the irksome res¬ 
trictions which would substantially 
curb competitiveness in the economy. 
He, further, emphasised that it was 
highly essential to withdraw such rest¬ 
rictive measures that were detrimental 
to successful co-existence of the private 
sector with the public sector. 

Shri Telivala also made a reference to 
the Questionnaire issued by the Direct 
Taxes Enquiry Committee appointed by 
the Government of India to examine 
and suggest legal and administrative 
measures for countering evasion and 
avoidance of direct taxes and pointed 
out that question related to general in¬ 
surance business made a biased state¬ 
ment in connection with proliferation 
of black money and its utilisation in 
payment of illegal rebates shown as 
bogus expenses. He emphatically main¬ 
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tained that with all the stricter social 
control measures recently imposed and 
with efficient checks on proc^ures in¬ 
volved and obviously wi^ less margins 
in incomes due to statutory restrictions 
the statement contained in the question 
would not reflect the true situation 
in the industry. 

With a view to .realising better co¬ 
ordination in the activities and pro¬ 
grammes oriented towards the optimum 
welfare of all the insurers operating in 
India» Shri Telivala suggest^ that the 
Federation of all the Insurance Associa¬ 
tions and Organisations be expeditious¬ 
ly formed with head quarters, possibly 
at Bombay. This measure, he said, 
would go a long way in efficient co¬ 
ordination of the activities relevant to 
this industry, in strengthening the hand, 
of the Special Committee for stream¬ 
lining the activities., and making avail¬ 
able all the facts up-to-date for con¬ 
ducive development of economic re¬ 
search to facilitate expeditious deci¬ 
sion-making. 


BHARAT HEAVY PLATE & 
VESSELS LTD. 

VISAKHAPATNAM 

Speech of the Chairman, Shri S. N. Bilgrami 

FoUowine is the speech delivered by Shri S. N. Bilgrami, Chairman, 
Bharat Heavy Plate and Vessels Limited at the Fourth Annual 
General Meeting of the Company held on 25th September, 1970 at 
Visakhapatnam. 



Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in welcoming 
you to this the Fourth Annual General 
Meeting of the company. Copies of 
the Directors’ Report and Annual Ac¬ 
counts for the year ended 31st March 
1970 are already in your hands. Rele¬ 
vant explanations on certain impor¬ 
tant matters arising out of the accounts 
had been given in the financial notes 
attached to the Statement of Accounts. 
1 shall, with your permission, take them 
as read. 

Although during the year under re¬ 
view the construction of the Heavy 
Plate and Vessels Works has made 
substantial progress, the completion of 
the buildings was delayed to a great 
extent. As you will notice from the 
Directors Report, the construction of 
the Main Production Building has 
fallen behind schedule due to non- 
reccipt of required steel sections and 
channels for the fabrication and erec¬ 


tion of the columns. Consequently, 
this has resulted in a delay in the 
completion of a number of other as¬ 
sociated civil works. 

When it was known that the comple¬ 
tion of the Main Production Building 
would be delayed for the reasons ex¬ 
plained above, your company took a 
decision to get some of the fabrication 
equipment installed in the Machine 
Shop Building which was already com¬ 
pleted. This enabled your company to 
take up initial production from July, 
1969. 

During the year under review your 
company has manufactured equip¬ 
ment worth Rs. 7 lakhs and some of 
it has already been despatched to the 
customers. It may be mentioned that 
although the production during the 
year was not significant in volume or 
value, commencement of production in 
the Machine Shop without waiting for 


the completion of the Main Production 
Building has enabled your company 
to project itself as a unit capable of 
manufacturing sophisticated equip¬ 
ment required by the process industries. 
Your company has been submit¬ 
ting quotations for the fabrication and 
supply of many items of equipment 
included in the range of production. 
During the year under review, your 
company has secured orders worth Rs. 
200 lakhs, bringing the total value of 
orders received on date to Rs, 277 
lakhs. Although no export orders have 
been received so far it is hoped that 
your company will be able to export 
the products manufactured in the near 
future. 

As you are aware, your company is 
established to manufacture equipment 
required for operations under very 
critical conditions of temperature, pres¬ 
sure, corrosion etc. This makes it 
necessary for your company to main- 
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tain a high quality production. Tt is 
relevant to mention here (hat your 
company has been at pains to incul¬ 
cate quality consciousness in the minds 
of the workers and has established 
the required inspection facilities for 
inspwtion at all stages from the in¬ 
coming raw materials to the finished 
roducts. Tn addition, your company 
as engaged the services of the Lloyds 
Industrial Services to ensure that the 
quality of its production conforms to 
the rigid specification of Lloyds’. I am 
glad to say that some experts in plant 
construction from various industries 
within India and abroad who have 
visited the factory have appreciated 
the quality of work and this has dis¬ 
pelled any doubts that they might 
have had in regard to our ability to 
execute certain orders for them. 

You are aware that your company 
has been facing difficulties in the 
matter of procurement of raw mater- 
rial. Your company had made several 
case studies with a view to eliminate 
the delays in getting the clearances for 
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import and also for the release of 
necessary foreign exchange. These case 
studies were submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment and 1 am glad to report that 
this is receiving the sympathetic atten¬ 
tion of the Government. 

The relationship between the emplo¬ 
yees and the management was generally 
cordial during the year under review. 

Your Company has recently nego¬ 
tiated an agreement with the Unions 
for implementing the recommendations 
of the Wage Board for Engineering 
Industries. The negotiations with the 
Unions were held mainly on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Chair¬ 
man and the Independent Members of 
the Engineering Wage Board, the 
guidelines issued by the Labour Com¬ 
missioner, Andhra Pradesh, and the 
manner of implementation of the 
award by other Public Sector Engineer¬ 
ing Companies operating in the region. 
As a result of (he agreement reached 
your Company has revised the Pay- 
Scalcs of all the employees wi(h rc- 
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trospective effect from the 1st Janu¬ 
ary, 1969. 

1 thank my esteemed colleagues on 
the Board for their cooperation and 
valuable advice in the management of 
the affiurs of the Company. I would 
also like to express on your behalf 
and on behalf of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors, our appreciation of the devoted 
services of the Managing Director, 
the officers and staff at all levels who 
have spared no efforts to complete the 
construction phase of the project as 
early as possible inspitc of innumer¬ 
able difficulties. 

Before I conclude, 1 would like to 
thank the officials of (he Ministry of 
Steel and Heavy Engineering for the 
cooperation and support extended to 
me and to my colleagues on the Board. 

1 now commend for your adoption 
the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Account for the financial year ended 
3] St March, 1970. 

N.B. -This does noi purport to he 
a record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 


INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LTD. 

Speech of the Chairman, Shri N. N. Kashyap, ICS 

Following is the statement delivered by Shri N. N. Kashyap, ICS, Chairman, at the 
Eleventh Annual General Meeting held in Bombay on the 29th September, 1970. 



Shri N. N. Kashyap 


Gentlemen, 

On the occasion of the Eleventh 
Annual General Meeting of the Indian 
Oil Corporation, which has completed 
10 years of its existence, it is today a 
matter of personal happiness for me to 
greet you and to recount to you the 


performance of your organisation 
during the year 1969-70. The annual 
accounts and reports there on arc 
already in your hands, and 1 hope you 
have read them. 

I am sure, looking back over the past 
decade will (ill your hearts with pride, 
as it docs mine. It has been a decade of 
achievement, of success against beset¬ 
ting odds, for your Company culmina¬ 
ting in our present position of having 
a markel participation greater than 
that of all our compctit('rs put together. 
This struggle of ours against gigantic 
competitive forces with our limited 
financial and manpower resources and 
inadequate know-how in the earlier 
years, has been uphill all the way. 
That the achievement has been possible 
at all is due entirely to the determina¬ 
tion and sense of dedication of the 
officers and the staff of your company, 
to whom all of us owe a deep debt of 
gratitude. 

During the last 10 years, three petro¬ 
leum refineries have been built while 
a fourth one is on its way, four pipe¬ 
line systems have been constructed for 


transportation of refined products, 
distribution tacilities have been put up 
at 23 port and pipeline installations. 
3.34 upcoiintry depots of all kinds, and 
66 airfield stations and 2,681 retail 
outlels 1 e. kerb-side pumps have been 
set up. Since I he amalgamation of the 
Indian Refineries Ltd. with the I.O.C. 
(year 1964)., it has earned net profits 
aggregating Rs ^1 11 crorcs and gene¬ 
rated internal icsources totalling about 
Rs. 92 crores. The Corporation’s latest 
project , namely , the refinery at Haldia 
costing Rs. 68 crores, which is under 
construction is being financed to a very 
large extent out of its own resources. 

During the year under report, the 
Corporation achieved progress in all 
the three facets of its operations. The 
Corporation achieved a crude through¬ 
put of 6.25 million tonnes in its own 
refineries at Gauhati, Barauni and 
Jawaharnagar and a sale of 10.46 
million kilolitres thereby recording 
increase oVer the preceding year by 
13% and 28% respectively. During the 
year 2.42 million tonnes of petroleum 
products were transported through 
your Corporation's pipelines as against 
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1.99 million tonnes during the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Your refinery at Gauhati continued 
to operate at a level higher than its 
designed capacity. I he G'ljarat Refinery 
also crossed the designed capacity of 
3 million tonnes and processed 3.4 
million tonnes of crude oil as against 
2.9 million tonnes in the previous year. 
Raraiini Refinery also operated at a 
higher level at 2.09 million tonnes as 
against 1 77 million tonnes in the last 
year. The refinery's throughput re¬ 
mained restricted due to non-availa¬ 
bility of crude oil from indigenous 
sources. Feasibility of processing im¬ 
ported crude oil at this refinery is undcj 
active consideration. 

The profitability of your Corporation 
recorded a further improvement during 
1969-70. Profit during the year before 
providing for depreciation and interest 
amounts to Rs. 36.20 crores as 
against Rs. 32.41 crores for the pre¬ 
vious year. Profit after depreciation and 
interest amounts to Rs. 20.41 crores 
during 1969-70 as against Rs. 18.46 
crores during the previous year. The 
profitability of the Corporation would 
have been still larger but for the unavoi¬ 
dable losses totalling Rs. 6.80 crores 
resulting from undcr-recoverics of rail 
freight (Rs. 2.15 crores)» Central Sales 
Tax (Rs. 0.68 crores) and coastal 
transportation costs (Rs. 3.97 crores). 

It is a matter of gratification for us all 
that your Directors have decided to 
recommend dividend at 7% on the paid- 
up capital of the Corporation—the 
same as for the previous year. This is 
the fourth consecutive year during 
which dividend is being paid, the total 
dividend for the four years being Rs. 
18.89 crores, representing well over 
26of the present paid-up capital. 

While maximizing our sales effort in 
the indigenous market, we have con¬ 
tinued our export promotion during 
the year under report. The export 
earnings during the year amounted to 
Rs. 5.45 crores. 

Although the ceiling selling prices of 
petroleum products continue to be 
determined by the Government of 
India, competition among the oil com¬ 
panies continues unabated, including 


competition in the matter of service to 
customers. In this highly competitive 
field of petroleum marketing, your 
Corporation built up a 52.7%- 
share in the all-India trade during 1969- 
70 as against 44.5% achieved in the 
previous year. 

Some of the highlights of the Cor¬ 
poration’s efforts have been: 

(a) gearing up special arrangements 
for the distribution of L.D.O. (Light 
Diesel Oil) in the interior markets for 
the convenience of agriculturists in the 
interest of food production; 

(A) the construction and commission¬ 
ing of a lube blending plant at Madras 
to convert the base stocks of the newly 
set-up refinery at Madras into premium 
and non-premium brands for the Cor¬ 
poration and for the other oil compa¬ 
nies ; 

(c) operation of Koyali-Ahmedabad 
pipeline giving a record performance at 
132% capacity; 

(d) continuous run of the coking 
units at Gauhati and Barauni for very 
long periods to process reduced crude 
so as to produce middle distillates and 
coke, etc., and 

(c) production of aviation turbine 
fuel at Gauhati to meet local aviation 
demands. 

In the specialised field of aviation the 
Corporation has now developed 
sophisticated refuelling facilities at 66 
airfields. During the year under report 
the Corporation handled about 70% 
aviation fuel business and supplied avia¬ 
tion fuels inter-alia, to 19 international 
airlines. The Corporation is now sup¬ 
plying LPG (cooking gas) in 37 cities 
to 2,35,000 Indane customers. During 
the year 417 outlets were added to the 
automotive retail marketing set-up. 

Considering its increasing respon¬ 
sibilities in the field of distribution and 
marketing and the coming pattern of 
Railway movements, your Corporation 
has drawn up a programme for aug¬ 
menting its storage facilities, mainly 
at upcountry stations. This programme 
envisages the construction of additional 
facilities for the storage of one-quarter 
million kilolitres during the next three 


years and involves a major effort on 
the part of our engineers. 

During the year underreport, your 
Corporation introduced a new scheme 
to help young unemployed graduates 
belonging to low-income families by 
reserving dealerships/distributorships 
for them. Over 400 proposals under 
the scheme are at different stages 
of development and over 60 appoint¬ 
ment letters for dealerships/distribu¬ 
torships have already been issued. The 
Corporation is in close touch with the 
Reserve Bank of India and the public 
sector banks in order to obtain financial 
assistance for selected parties. 

Another significant development of 
the year was the purchase by your 
Corporation of the majority interest 
in Indo-Burma Petroleum Company 
(IBP). IBP is now a subsidiary com¬ 
pany of your Corporation and it is 
anticipated that, under the new mana¬ 
gement, its performance and profita¬ 
bility will improve. 

Your Corporation has been laying 
considerable emphasis on training, 
productivity, inventory control, cont¬ 
rol over revenue expenditure and 
over working capital. During the year 
127 training courses were conducted 
and training was imparted to 1274 
officers and 390 other employees, as 
well as to 180 Defence Services person¬ 
nel. The customers’ outstanding which 
represented 25 days’ sales at the end of 
1968-69 were brought down at the 
end of 1969-70 to represent 22 days’ 
sales in spite of the very considerable 
increase in the volume of sales. 

Your Corporation is looking to the 
future with eager anticipation, while 
gearing itself up for the onerous tasks 
which lie ahead. We are aware that as 
the country progresses in the diverse 
fields of economic activity with its 
socialistic base, the responsibilities of 
your Corporation will become increa¬ 
singly heavier. I wish to take this 
opportunity to assure the shareholders 
that our vast Indianoil family will 
continue as ever to serve the nation by 
doing its very best to perform whatever 
tasks are set before it. 

Note: This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting, 
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THE TRAYANCORE-COCHIN 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 


UDYOGAMANDAL P.O. 

Speech delivered by the Chairman, Shri N. Chandrabhanu, I.A.S., 
at the Eighteenth Annual General Meeting held at the Registered 
Office of the Company at Eloor, Udyogamandal P.O., on Saturday, 
the 26tb September, 1970. 


Shri N. Chandrabhanu 
Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to extend 
to you all a cordial welcome to this, 
the 18th Annual General Meeting of 
your Company. The Report of the 
Directors and the audited statements 
of accounts for the year ended 31 si 
March 1970 have been circulated to 
you in advance and, with your permis¬ 
sion, I shall take them as read. 

Working Results 

In the last year's statement, I had 
indicated to you how the Company 
had been able to consolidate the fruits 
of our Third Stage Expansion and pro¬ 
ceed along the path of progress. I had 
also given an optimistic note on the 
working results of this year. The Annual 
Report and the audited accounts which 
are in your hand will certainly justify 
the optimism. The year under review 
was noteworthy for sub.stantial in¬ 
crease in the sales turn-over. The sales 
turnover of your Company during the 
year 1969-70 crossed the mark of 4 
crores of rupees thereby achieving about 
one-third increase over the previous 
year’s performance. The net profit also 
rose to Rs. 39.41 Lakhs from Rs. 16.87 
Lakhs in the previous year, lam sure 
you will all agree with me that these arc 
commendable achievenients by them¬ 
selves and will speak high of the Com¬ 
pany management and the clTorts put 
in by all concerned. In order to obtain 
the benefits of Development Rebate in 
terms of the Income Tax Act 1961, a 
total sum of Rs. 42,29.364/- including 
Rs. 2,88,423 relating to the previous 
year has been transferred to the Deve¬ 
lopment Rebate Reserve. 

In view of this and the need to con¬ 
serve as much as possible of the internal 
resources of the Company lor the ex¬ 
pansion programmes, your Directors 
have decided not to recommend any 
dividend for this year and I ^lnl sure, 
all of you would appreciate the wis¬ 
dom of this decision made in the larger 
interests of the Company. 

I would now like to supplement the 
Report of the Board of Directors by 


saying a few words about the major 
problems of your Company and the 
future prospects. 

The twin problems facing our caustic 
soda plants have been the limitations 
for selling caustic soda in lye form and 
the disposal of chlorine. In my state¬ 
ment for the year ended 31st March 
1968, mention was made about the for¬ 
mer and it was hoped that the problem 
could be solved by commissioning the 
new caustic fusion and salt recovery 
plants in 1969-70. But mainly due to 
delay in getting indigenous equipments, 
this could not be achieved. Even so with 
increased sales efforts, your Company 
has been able to increase the production 
and sales of caustic soda substantially 
during the year under review. It is now 
expected that the Fusion Plant could 
be commissioned by October, 1970. 
The utilisation of chlorine and chlorine 
products could only be increased mar¬ 
ginally dining the year especially since 
the question of price for IICl Acid gas 
supplied to FACT still remains unset¬ 
tled. Your Company hopes that with the 
cnoromiis goodwill existing between 
FACT and TCC, the question will be 
amicably settled in the near future to 
the advantage of both. 

In addition to the above problems, 
anothc* issue which might assume 
serious importance is electricity charges. 
You will recoiled my mentioning a year 
ago about the additional levy of 33i % 
surcharge made by the Kerala State 
Electricity Board. The Electricity Board 
has since revised the tariff perpetuating 
the additional 331 % levy. Your Com¬ 
pany has taken necessary legal steps 
against the unilateral revision in the 
tariff made by the Board in spite of the 
long-term agreement between your 
Company and the Board. But this 
apart, 1 would like to mention that any 
additional levy towards electricity will 
seriously upset the economics of pro¬ 
duction of caustic soda. The prices of 
the basic raw materials required for 
caustic soda production, such as com¬ 
mon salt, graphite, mercury etc. have 
registered susbstantial increase. Further, 
due to several other factors, the cost 
of production of caustic soda in your 


unit is considerably higher than that 
in many other competitive units. To a 
certain extent this was being mitigated 
by the comparative low cost of electri¬ 
city prevailing in this part of the coun¬ 
try. This advantage will be taken away 
by the proposed additional levy thereby 
adversely affecting the competitive 
capacity of your Company in caustic 
soda business. 1 therefore hope that tke 
State Government will give particular 
thought to these aspects and favourably 
consider the question of giving a pre¬ 
ferential treatment to your Company. 

F.ven while your Company is thus 
lacing some acute problems in regard 
to caustic soda, it was possible for it to 
make a reasonable return on the total 
capital employed mainly because of 
the favourable market conditions for 
hydrosulphitc of soda which existed 
during this year. The production capa¬ 
city of this chemical could not be fully 
utilised due to the short supply of the 
essential raw material, viz. Sulphur-di¬ 
oxide. But the increased cost due to 
this under-utilisation of capacity was 
to a great extent offset by the then pre¬ 
vailing favourable price for this product. 
However as manlioned in the Direc¬ 
tors’ Report, the price of this chemical 
has been steeply reduced subsequently 
in consultation with the Government 
of India following the large-scale import 
of this chemical. 

In addition to the above problems, 
the recent Finance Act has also aggra¬ 
vated the strain on our finances. For 
quite some time now we have been 
feeling acute scarcity of metal sheets 
used for packing our main products 
and the packing cost is considerably 
high. Effective from 1-3-1970, a 10% ad 
valorem excise duty has been imposed 
on metal containers. The existing 3% 
ad valorem duty on caustic soda has 
also been increased to 10% and for the 
first time hydrosulphiie of soda has also 
been subjected to a duty of 10%. The 
value of these products on which duty is 
reckoned includes the element of pack¬ 
ing cost and hence it is obviously un¬ 
justifiable to impose a second levy 
separately on the container. 

1 have detailed above some of the 
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problems facing us. Despite these, your 
Company has been trying its best to 
impro\c its past pcrrormance. 

Expansion Prf>grainnic 

With the commissioning of the caus¬ 
tic fusion and salt recovery plants 
expected by October 1^70, the Illrd 
Stage L xpansion will be complete. The 
mam projects incKided in the Fourth 
Stage Fxpansion programme have been 
detailed m the Directors’ Report. 
Elfcctivc steps are being taken for the 
implementation of the Scheme. A 
separate Project Division has been cons- 
lUuied for prompt and effective execu¬ 
tion of the Scheme. 

It is estimated that the Fourth Stage 
Expansion will involve an outlay of 
over seven crorcs of rupees. This, no 
doubt, is a very ambitious programme 
and I hope that liberal appreciation 
of the problems facing your Company 
will be coming forth from Government 
in order to enable the Company to 
achieve the targets. 


EASTERN ECONOMIST 
Labour Relations 

Labour-Management relations in 
your Company have always been quite 
cordial. Your Directors have also been 
alert in keeping up this tradition of 
harmonious relationship. Mutual dis¬ 
cussions and understanding of each 
other's problems have always been 
encouraged. This policy has paid rich 
dividends and the recent finalisation 
of the new Agreement within a record 
time of 27 days bears ample testimony 
to the spirit of good-will and co¬ 
operation existing between the Manage¬ 
ment and Labour. The new Agreement 
confers on the employees considerable 
benefits by way of increase in remunera¬ 
tion etc. A number of additional wel¬ 
fare schemes arc also being given final 
shape to. It is my expectation that with 
the spirit of understanding and enthusi¬ 
asm which now prevails it will be poss¬ 
ible to achieve greater prosperity in 
future. 

General 

Before concluding, I would like to 
thank my colleagues on the Board for 
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their keen interest in the affairs of the 
Company and also for all the co-opera¬ 
tion and assistance they have been 
extending to me. I would also like, on 
behalf of the Board of Directors, to 
acknowledge the able manner in which 
the affairs of the Company have bwn 
managed by our .former Managing 
Director, Shri P.M. Abraham and the 
present Managing Director, Shri R. 
Ramachandran Nair. I would like to 
place on record my appreciation of the 
hard work done by all the employees 
and executives of the Company for 
ensuring the satisfactory and better 
working of the Company. 4^urthcr, I 
will be failing in my duty if I do not 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude we 
owe to the Government of Kerala, the 
Government of India and our Bankers 
for their continued support and en¬ 
couragement which facilitated the im¬ 
plementation of the Company’s pro¬ 
grammes of expansion as well as its 
day-to-day working. 

Thank you. 

(77/iJ i/oes not purport to be the pro- 
ceedings of the Annual General Meeting) 



HEAVY ELECTRICALS (INDIA) 
LIMITED, BHOPAL 


Speech of Shri S. Swayambu, Chairman & Managing Director, at 
the 14tb Annual General Meeting addressed to the Share-holders at 
Bhopal on 7.10-1970. 


Shri S. Swayambu 

Ladies & Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you to the 14th Annual General Meeting 
of Heavy Electricals (India) Limited, 
Bhopal. The audited accounts for the 
year ended 31st March 1970 and the 
Directors' Report have already been 
circulated and with your permission. I 
shall take them as read and adopted. 

Market situation 

During the year under review, the 
effect of the earlier recession was slowly 
disappearing and a new buoyant condi¬ 
tion was coming on the economic scene. 
Although the products which were 
produced during the year were sold at 
the low prices at which the orders had 


been obtained in the earlier years, new 
orders were coming in rapidly and the 
prices of equipment particularly in the 
competitive field returned to the level 
prevailing in the pre-recession period 
and have been higher in sorde cases to 
compensate for the rapidly increasing 
costs. In the case of large steam tur¬ 
bines for which no orders were received 
in the preceding two years, new orders 
were booked for four more 120 MW 
sets and some more are under negotia¬ 
tion. The order position for large trans¬ 
formers particularly in the 220 kV class 
and for Switchgear in the whole range 
from 11 kV to 220 kV and for Indust¬ 
rial motors and traction equipment ex¬ 
ceeded all expectations and 1 am glad 
to say that our capacity is fully booked 
for the next 2 to 3 years. In the case of 


water turbine we had already received 
a large number of orders which will 
keep our shops active for the next 4 
years. A few more orders are expected 
for delivery of certain large machines in 
the Fifth Five Year Plan. The total 
value of the order book as at end of 
March 1970 stands at Rs. 124 crores 
and this brings forth a hopeful out¬ 
look for the Company’s activities in the 
next few years. 

Growth of technology 

The most important factor for the 
successful operation of your Company 
is the establishment and growth of 
technology which is extremely sophisti¬ 
cated and difficult to master. I am glad 
to report that in respect of transformers. 
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switchgear and motors, the techniques 
are fully established and the skills of 
workers and supervisors have reached 
a fair degree of proficiency, although 
some further improvement is yet to be 
achieved. As against this, the technology 
and skills in respect of large turbines 
and generators are^still in the very early 
stages and further experience extending 
over the next 5 years will be necessary. 
The hydraulic turbines and generators 
are custom built and involve a wide 
variety of design and technology. The 
steam turbine is of a standard design 
but it involves even more difficult 
techniques and skills. These factors 
are responsible for the slow growth of 
physical output and financial results. 
Even so. considerable success has been 
achieved in the areas of design, engineer¬ 
ing, research and development and this 
has brought about a sense of confidence 
which would help in mastering the 
techniques in due course. Based on this 
confidence, we have entered into new 
fields like the manufacture of turbines 
for the Madras Atomic Power Plant and 
for sophisticated equipment like recti- 
formers for large aluminirm plants and 
industrial drives for rolling mills, mine 
winders etc. 

Special attention has been given to 
research and development programme^ 
leading to improved design of machines 
and equipment. Facilities available in 
the higher technical institutions and in 
some of the CSIR laboratories have been 
utilised to augment our own effort by 
sub-contracting research work to them. 
Within the organisation, special pro¬ 
grammes have been initiated to improve 
project design, develop indigenous ma¬ 
terials and make innovations. These 
activities have already produced good 
results in product improvement and 
diversification and the involvement of 
a large number of highly qualified en¬ 
gineers in research and development in 
helping to build a strong technological 
base for the growth and efficiency of 
the organisation. 

Production 

It is unfortunate that due to serious 
labour troubles and to a smaller extent 
due to difficulties in procurement of 
components and raw materials, there 
has been a substantial shortfall in pro- 


duct ion during 1969-70. We have star¬ 
ted the year with high expectations for 
a target of about Rs. 36 crorcs gross 
output but realised only Rs. 25.5 crores 
and this shortfall is on account of the 
reasons mentioned above. The deficiency 
is large in respect of turbines and gene¬ 
rators particularly due to the technolo¬ 
gical difficulties. 

An important achievement of your 
Company during the year is the success¬ 
ful design, manufacture and supply of 
a 250 MVA Power Transformer of the 
230 kV class for the Rajasthan Atomic 
Power Project. Another important 
achievement during the year is the manu¬ 
facture of the first 30 MW steam tur¬ 
bine generator set for Parli thermal 
power station in Maharashtra Slate. 
Mention, should also be made of the 20 
MVA Recliformers made for the Indian 
Aluminium Company’s smelter plant at 
Belgaum and this again is the first time 
that this type of equipment is built in 
the country. Anollicr new product is 
the metre gauge diesel electric locomotive 
for the Railways and this equipment 
was fully designed and manufactured by 
your Company. The process for the 
manufacture of capacitors has been 
changed from oil to ‘Aroclor’ impregna¬ 
tion. The manufacliire of large D C. 
niolors iipto 25(X) HP was also estab¬ 
lished during Ihe year. 

Operating Results 

Due to the circumstances referred to 
earlier, the tieiid in the steady progress 
in tlic operating results of the preceding 
years lias suffered a set-back during 
1969-70. The Company could only make 
a surplus of Rs. I 32 crores after tneel- 
iiig all the operating expenses of the 
factorv and township but before provid¬ 
ing for depiecialitm (Rs. 2.88 crorcs). 
interest (Rs 5 72 crores) and training 
expenses written off (Rs. 0.48 crores). 
As such, the total loss of Rs. 7.76 crores 
is more than oifset by interest and depre¬ 
ciation charges. But for the labour un¬ 
rest resulting in go-slow and tool-down 
strikes during July to September 1969 
the output of the factory would have 
been higher by about Rs. 5 crorcs and 
would have resulted in a better picture 
than what is indicated above. 

Cumulative loss 

It is not always realised that a long 


gestation in an industry not only results 
in the slow growth of output but also 
accumulates a huge amount of shortfall, 
particularly in respect of interest and 
depreciation charges. In the original 
project report, which excluded the town¬ 
ship, the Consultants had forecast a 
cumulative loss equal to the total capi¬ 
tal invested in buildings and machinery, 
at the end of 13 years of working and 
this is indicative of the inherently slow 
rate of growth in projects of this kind, 

. in reaching the stage of viability. The 
project scope of Heavy Electricals has 
been greatly enlarged over the years 
and our ultimate objective is about 
Rs. 60 crores of annual output to be rea¬ 
lized in the next 4 or 5 years. It has to 
be recognised that the long term na¬ 
tional objective of self sufficiency in 
heavy power equipment would warrant 
the incurrence of losses in the initial 
years, but experience in other countries 
has shown that once the industry is 
stabilized, it w'lH pay reasonable return 
on investment. 


The cumulative factory output since 
commencement of production in 1960, 
has amounted to Rs. 126 crorcs worth 
of electrical machines and equipment 
and the corresponding figure of cumula¬ 
tive loss is about Rs. 55 crores and the 
table below gives a break-up of this 
amount: — 


Faclory Township Total 
Rs. Rs. Rs. 
crores crores crores 


Interest 18.74 5.11 23.85 

Depreciation 19.46 2.77 22.23 

Consultancy, 
training, 
deferred 
revenue 

etc. 9.46 .. 9.46 


Operating 

surplus/ 

deficit 0.98 0.73 0.25 

(surplu.s) (deficit) (surplus) 

Total 46.68 8.61 55.29 


It is significant that the entire loss 
has been accounted for by interest, de¬ 
preciation, subsidy on township and ccr- 
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tain policy charges towards consultancy 
and training. In other words, all the 
direct expenditure of the lactory com¬ 
prising materials, labour and manage¬ 
ment charges have been net. A stage is 
now reached that with further improve¬ 
ment in productivity and growth of out¬ 
put, the interest and depreciation char¬ 
ges would also be met progressively. 

Tn this context, the question of sale 
price for our products has an important 
bearing on profitability. In the case of 
switchgear, transformers and motors 
which by and large come under the 
competitive range, our prices are deter¬ 
mined on the basis of actual cost of pro¬ 
duction and reasonable margin. How¬ 
ever, in the case of large equipment like 
turbines and generators, wc are called 
upon to settle prices on the basis of 
landed cost of similar imported ma¬ 
chines and this invariably works out fur 
below the actual cost of production. 

Export 

I am glad to report that our export 
efforts which started in the previous 
year have begun to yield results. Dur¬ 
ing the year your Company have re¬ 
ceived orders for Rs. 5.45 lakhs and 
have exported 11 kV swtichgear and 
starters to Iraq, motors and capacitor 
banks to UAR and Singapore and mi- 
canite sheets to Switzerland. Active 
steps arc now being taken to intensify 
the export drive and we are hopeful of 
entering into new markets and securing 
more orders for our products. 

During the year. Government estab¬ 
lished a new organisation called the 
Indian Consortium for Power Projects 
with its registered office at New Delhi 
to give fillip for export of heavy electri¬ 
cal equipment and in particular to 
undertake turn-key power projects in 
other countries. Heavy Electricals arc 
one of its partners and have helped the 
Consortium to put out a nuniber of 
bids in foreign countric.s. 

Staff Si Labour Relations 

There has been a some-whai large 
exodus of trained and experienced 


engineers during the year which had 
some adverse effect on production. As 
our engineers have acquired a high 
standard of specialization, other units 
in the public and private sector have 
offered them more attractive openings 
and some have also left for foreign 
countries. This trend is difficult to 
arrest and the long term remedy would 
be to train adequate number of young 
engineers to make good this sort of 
turn-over in future. 

The Company has associated itself 
with academic institutions in the field 
of education and research and in co¬ 
operation with the Regional Engineering 
College at Bhopal industry-oriented 
engineering courses have been started. 
Middle and senior managers are asked 
to participate in management training 
courses and a number of special courses 
have also been arranged in our own fac¬ 
tory by securing the services of experts 
from outside. 

As mentioned earlier, industrial re¬ 
lations in the factory were disturbed dur¬ 
ing a part of the year under review. The 
unrecognised trade unions were agitating 
on matters arising out of inter-union 
rivalries, recognition and leadership 
and this had caused major disruption 
in the functioning of the factory. 

The incentive scheme introduced 4 or 
5 years ago has been effective and the 
productivity of skilled workers in many 
areas has shown marked improvement. 

Your Company has never been lagg¬ 
ing in providing its employees the bene¬ 
fits of various modern amenities and wel¬ 
fare measures. During the year the Com¬ 
pany initialed various new activities 
related to the health, safety, welfare 
and education of the employees. 

Organisation 

An important step taken during the 
year was the re-organisation of the 
management structure on an experimen¬ 
tal scale. With focus on the major 
product lines as ‘Profit Centres’, this 
scheme will provide a large degree of 
autonomy to the product managers, and 


bring about decentralized operations 
and accountability with overall central 
control. Under this rc-organisalion, six 
main product divisions are set up, each 
under a Divisional Manager and these 
are (i) Switchgear, rectifier and capaci¬ 
tor, (ii) Transformers, (iii) Motors — 
traction and industrial, (iv) Generators, 
(v) Water turbines and (vi) Steam tur¬ 
bines. In addition, there are the feeders, 
services, contracts, exports and such 
other divisions. It is expected that the 
divisional pattern will bring about 
greater awareness towards cost and pro¬ 
fitability and pin-point responsibility at 
the appropriate levels. 

Consultancy Agreement 

By the middle of November 1970. 
the Consultancy Agreement with M/s. 
GEC-AEI of UK is due to end. Except 
for the nuclear and steam turbine de¬ 
partment for which a new agreement for 
a period of 7 years has been concluded, 
all other products will hereafter be ser¬ 
viced by our own engineers and techni¬ 
cians. New technology as and *whcn 
required is being obtained on a piece¬ 
meal basis from various sources. 

In conclusion, f wish to thank my 
collegaues on the Board of Directors for 
giving me valuable advice and support. 

I also wish to take the opportunity of 
expressing my sincere appreciation for 
the co-operation and help received 
from our British Consultants, M/s. 
GEC-AEI-English Electric. Our thanks 
arc due to the Ministry of Industrial 
Development, Internal Trade and Com¬ 
pany Affairs, the Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power, the Central Water & Power 
Commission, the State Electricity 
Boards, the Indian Railways and several 
large electric supply and industrial orga¬ 
nisations for their kind patronage. 

I would like to acknowledge the cont¬ 
ribution of our loyal and dedicated staflT 
and workers and I have no doubt that 
with the co-operation of all our em¬ 
ployees, the challenge of the future can 
be met successfully. 

Sd/ S. SWAYAMBU 
Chairman & Managing Director 
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YES! 

You can obtain 
Product Improvement 
with Cost Reduction 
in your industry 
with 





EXTRUSIONS 

Lightness, corrosion resistance, good 
surface finish, along with strength and 
combination of properties —you can obtain 
all at low cost with HINDALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
In every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin¬ 
gle aJuminium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction in cost. 

Extrusions can be custom-made m alloys 
which can give a combination of mechani¬ 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—rods, bars, angles, channels, tees, 
zeds, l-bcams, H-sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 
Why not investigate the possibilities of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so ! Please write to: 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works: Renukoot, U.P. 

Offices; BOMBAY 
OELHI-CALCUTTA-MADRAS 
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When quality counts... 



you can count on these 
brands: 


Cycle Brand 

Wire Healds, All . r!- 
Reeds, Jute Cambs and 
Jute Reeds 


Swar Brand 

E g y p 1 1 ci n C c in b i' - J 

Cotton Yarn and Staple 
Fibre Yarn 


India Brand 

Best Egyptian Cotton 
Healds. Heald Piecing 
Yarn, Finest Polished 
Steel Wire Reeds, 
Brass Reeds, Striking 
Combs and Dobby 
Harness without rubber. 



THE NEW INDIA INDUSTRIES LIMITED & Bomba, 


Stockists: Bi Mehta Sl Co., Bomba/, Ahmedabad, Calculla, Coimbatore • Mehta Parlkh & Co. 
Prt. Ltd., Ahmedabad. Bombay • W. H. Brady & Co. Ltd., Bombay, Madras. Calcutta • Hindustan 
Textile Stores. Bombay, for all-metal reeds only. 

Also manafscturers of Agfa ccmeras and Agfa photographic papers 


criM4faM 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


Despite reduced production in cotton 
textiles in 1969, our exports recorded 
a new peak at Rs 105.2 crorcs. The 
output of cotton yarn in 1969 at 951.1 
rpillion kg was slightly lower than the 
level attained in 1968 at 960.9 million 
kg. Similarly, the production of cotton 
piece-goods in 1969 was a shade lower 
than the level reached a year earlier. 
Exports of cotton textiles improved 
from Rs95.3crores in 1968 to Rs 105.2 
crores in 1969. The following review 
of the export of cotton textiles in 1969 
by the Cotton Textiles Export Promo¬ 
tion Council discusses both the com¬ 
position and direction of exports and 
also lists the various reasons which sub¬ 
dued production in this industry. 

Low Productivity 

Activity in the textile industry in 
India touched a low in 1969. On an 
average, only 82 per cent of the total 
number of looms installed, in the tex¬ 
tile mills were active in 1969, which 
was the lowest percentage in the past 
eight years. Likewise, the spindle acti¬ 
vity was also at its lowest level, at 76 
per cent for the year 1969. The work¬ 
ing of the industry was affected to some 
extent by the power cuts in Bombay 
City in the beginning of the year, gene¬ 
ral strike in West Bengal and Coimba¬ 
tore area and civic disturbances and cur¬ 
few in Ahmcdabad. The output of both 
cotton yarn and cloth was therefore 
lower in 1969. The spiralling prices of 
raw cotton due to a lower volume of 
production upset the cost structure 
of cotton textiles, making it all the more 
difficult to offer cotton textiles at com¬ 
petitive prices. In spite of these adverse 
factors, the industry, made valiant efforts 
for a larger share of trade in the over¬ 
seas markets. The industry was able 
to achieve an export figure of Rs 105.19 
crores in 1969 — a record level of ex¬ 
ports. 

The availability of raw cotton conti¬ 
nued to be the main problem of the 
industry. The green revolution in ihe 
country failed to touch the fringe of the 
problem of cotton growing. The raw 
cotton production fell much l^low the 
anticipated level in 1969. The 
crop assisted price rise to higher levels 
since the beginning of the year, 
a view to arreUing this upward trend 
in the prices and the rush of tne 
mills to buy up available slocks 
the government restricted the stock 
limits with the mills in the cities of 
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Bombay and Ahmedabad to 21 
months, those in Assam to four months 
and mills in the other areas to 
months, average cotton consumption. 
The government also took steps to im¬ 
port additional quantity of cotton to 
tide over the temporary cotton shortage. 
A major policy decision to canalise the 
imports of cotton was announced by 
the Government. A separate corpora¬ 
tion has been set up for this purpose. 
Another wind of change came into play 
with the recommendations of the 
NCAER to substitute the imports of 
cotton with synthetics, notably polyes¬ 
ter, on grounds of durability, low cost 
of maintenance etc. The government 
has already granted permission to install 
capacities for polyester fibre. A supply 
of 24,600 metric tons, is expected to be 
available by the end of fourth Plan. 

The yield of cotton per acre stood at 
123 lbs, the lowest in the world. India 
can produce cotton to meet the 
indigenous demand at steady prices. 
The Indian Cotton Mills* Federation 
has enlarged the scope of the Cotton 
Development Project and brought a 
larger area under the project, as part of 
its effort to improve the cotton culti¬ 
vation methods and assist farmers to 
raise the yield per acre by supplying 
them with necessary inputs and tcclini- 
cal know-how. However an extension 
of the scheme to the vast cotton grow¬ 
ing tracts will be possible only with 
assistance from the government. Dur¬ 
ing the fourth Plan, a sum of Rs 9 
crorcs has been set aside by the 
government for this purpose. 

Obsolete Machinery 

1 he iiidiisiry is saddled with old ma¬ 
chinery, which makes it dilliciilt to turn¬ 
out flawless quality fabrics. Out of the 
total number of 207,627 looms installed 
so far, only 33,933 looms or 16 per cent 
are automatic. In Japan this percentage 
is 25 t^r cent, in Pakistan 69 per cent 
and in Hong iCong and USA it is 100 
percent. In the USA, the quantum of 
production of cotton yarn per worker is 
nearly nine times than that of the Indian 
worker. In Japan, it is nearly four 
times. If w'c arc to maintain and deve¬ 
lop our trade in cotton textiles our costs 
of production have to be reduced and 
our efficiency considerably increased, 
through speedy modernisation and ra¬ 
tionalisation of the industry. It is to 
be noted that our competitors have the 
advantage of modern machinery, which 
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has helped them to compete with us 
more effectively. Our progress in the 
direction of m<idernisation has so far 
l>een slow. 

Even a figure based on con¬ 
servative estimates, place the require¬ 
ment of funds for modernisation at Rs 
180 crorcs during fourth Plan. The 
requirement of funds for modernisa¬ 
tion varies from mill to mill pending 
on the age, nature and condition of 
machinery installed in individual mills 
and the extent of modernisation already 
carried out. The mills have found it 
difficult to raise resources for financing 
any large-scale programme of moderni¬ 
sation. This is due to the fact that the 
profitability of the textile industry is 
among the lowest for any industry in 
the country. The banks and other 
lending institutions should adopt a 
liberal policy to give loans to mills which 
have definite programme for modern¬ 
isation and particularly to mills who set 
aside every year a part of their produc¬ 
tion for export. 

Serious Problem 

The development of cotton tc.xlile 
indu.stry in a number of developing 
countries has posed a serious problem 
for India. Formerly, greys used to find 
ready markets in African, Middle East 
and South East Asian countries and 
consequently greys formed the bulk of 
our exports. With the attainment of 
independence, textiles industries have 
been set up by the countries in these 
regions. Most of these countries arc 
now self-sufficient and meet their re¬ 
quirements of greys from the indigen¬ 
ous production. They have cither ban¬ 
ned totally imports of greys or raised 
the tariff walls on imports of this item. 
The market fur greys in the develop¬ 
ing countries has therefore shrunk con¬ 
siderably. In processed varieties, in 
view’ of the high cost of production due 
to non-avuilability of dyes and chemi- 
cal.s at reasonable prices, India is not 
well placed. Competing countries like 
Japan, Hong Kong etc have continued 
to dominate in this field of trade. 

In recent years, the demand for man¬ 
made fibre fabrics and blended fabrics, 
in the international markets has con¬ 
siderably increased. This is due to easy 
care and wash-n-w^ear properties of 
these fabrics. Exports by the develop¬ 
ed countries who have set up the man¬ 
made fibre industry with large capital 
investment, have continued to expand. 
This has affected the growth of the 
cotton textile trade, particularly of the 
traditional countries, like India. 

The British Textile Council brought 
out a report on the restructuring the 
British Textije Industry and the need to 
do away with the antiquated quota 


G>tton Textile Exports in 1969 
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Ddn’t let figures 
drive you crazy. 
Just feed them 
into these * 
business 
machines. 

Ohey're simply 
crazy about tbaml) 


^ The nicest thing’s happened to 
these machines I They've gone and 
put electronics Into them. Now these 
machines literally devour figures. 
And compute them at electronic speed. 

Let's Install them for you. You'll 
soon agree they are the nicest things 
that happened to your business. 
And ADDED the kind of SPEED, 
EFFICiENCY and SAVINGS you'd 
always wanted. 


Whatever your accounting 
needs, our experts will 
programme these modern 
machines to suit them. 
Call today for detailed 
information on Adding, 
Calculating, Invoicing, 
Accounting Machines. 



Available to actual usara only 
BUROMASCHINEN-EXPORT GmbH BERLIN 
German Democratic Republic 


Q BUROK 
T Germar 

cniL£ 


Sold and aartkad aixtdskafy 6y 




BLUE STAR 


BOMBAY: Band Box House, Prabhadevl 
CALCUTTA: 7 Hare Street • NEW DELHI: 
34 Rina Road, Lalpat Nagar • MADRAS: 23/24 
Second Line Beach. KANPUR: 14/40 Civil Lines 
SECUNDERABAD: 08 Park Lane . JAM- 
SHEDPUR:Natarai Mansion,BistupunCOCHIN: 
XXVII/487-A, M.6. Road • BANGALORE: 17-C 
Ulsoor Road. 
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system. The main recommendations 
of this report were the imposition of 
15 per cent tariff on cotton textiles im- . 
ported from the Commonwealth count¬ 
ries and the abolition of quota in toto. 
The Government of the UK accepted 
the recommendations effective from 
January 1972. it is expected that the 
British industry would have carried 
out the structural changes by then. 
This decision has been received with ut¬ 
most concern by the Commonwealth 
countries including India. Exports of 
cotton textiles from India to the UK 
alone form about 30 per cent of our 
total exports of cotton textiles. The 
impact of the British decisions will be 
keenly felt in India. This has been rea¬ 
lised by the UK government when it 
assured that at the time of determining 
aid to India after 1972, it would take 
into account any adverse effects on her 
exports arising from the imposition 
of tariff. By declining to take any ac¬ 
tion on imports from the European 
Free Trade Area (HFTA) countries, the 
Government of the UK has given a 
clear demonstration that its trading 
henceforth will be oriented towards 
Europe. If the aim of the decision 
is to help the Lancashire industry it 
may not be achieved. Instead of im¬ 
ports from Commonwealth sources, 
there would be spurt in im-ports from 
EFTA countries, whose exports will he 
allow'cd duty-free entry in the UK. 

Third countries like Taiwan, South 
Korea will take advantage of the aboli¬ 
tion of quotas and reduction in 
the tariff margin and export more of 
cotton textiles to the UK. The Indian 
Colton Mills’ Federation and Texpro- 
cil prepared a rejoinder to the Textile 
Council’s report, which formed the 
basis of the UK’s decision, pointing out 
the fallacies in its conclusions. The 
Government of India also look up this 
matter forcefully with the British 
government. If the Government of the 
UK decides to abide by her decision it 
will have far-reaching consequences on 
India's trade in cotton textiles. 

Cloth Production 

Table I gives the figures of production 
of cotton fabrics in the mill sjctor as 
well as in the decentralised sector. 

It will be seen from the Table that 
while production in the decentralised 
sector increased marginally to 35,380 
lakh metres, the production in the 
mill sector declined from 43,661 lakh 
metres to 41,684 lakh metres — a tall 
of 4,5 per cent. The working of the 
mills in the Bombay City area was 
affected by the power cuts imposed by 
the state government. The mills in 
Ahmedabad area were affected by civic 
disturbances followed by curfews. 
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The total number of composite mills in 
the organised sector remained cons- 
• tant at 289 in 1969. The number of 
looms installed totalled to 207,627. 
During 1969, the activity in the spinn¬ 
ing and the composite mills in the first 
and second shifts were lower. This 
largely accounted for lower production 
in 1969. In the third shift, there was 
however a slight improvement. 

Tabic II gives categorywise figures of 
production of mill cloth in India during 
the last five years. 

The overall fall in output of cotton 
piecegoods was shared by all the cate¬ 
gories namely coarse, medium (‘B’and 
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‘A’), fine and superfine. The steepest 
fall was in the coarse category from 
7,088 lakh metres in 1968 to 6.082 
lakh metres in 1969, which is, incident 
tally the lowest figure during the last 
decade. 

In the medium category the fall is 
only marginal from 30,965 lakh metres 
to 30,959 lakh metres. The production 
of line and superfine cloth totalled only 
1 766 lakh metres and 3,241 lakh metres 
in 1969 as against 2,079 lakh metres and 
3 529 lakh metres respectively in 1968. 
Production of medium fabric.s accoun¬ 
ted for 73.4 per cent in relation to total 
production. This percentage compares 
favourably with that of 70.9 per cent 
in 1968. The percentage share of coarse 


TABLE I: PRODUCTION OF COTTON PIECEGOODS 


(Fryt/res in lakh metres) 



1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

Production in the 
mill scctoi 

45,875 

42,389 

40,975 

43,661 

41,684 

Production in the de¬ 
centralised Sector 
(estimated) 

30.560 

30,970 

31,790 

35,300 

35,380 

Total 

76,435 

73.359 

72.765 

78,961 

77,064 

TABLE 11: CATEGORY-WISE PRODUCTION OF COTTON 
PIECEGOODS 




{Figures in lakh metres) 

Year 

Coarse 

Medium 
CB’ &‘A’) 

Fine 

Superfine 

Total 

1969 

6,082 

(14.6) 

30,595 

(73.4) 

1,766 

(4.2) 

3,241 

(7.8) 

41,684 

1968 

7,088 

(16.2) 

30,965 

(70.9) 

2,079 

(4.8) 

3.529 

(8.1) 

43,661 

]%7 

6,828 

(16.7) 

29,122 

(71.1) 

1,702 

(4.1) 

3,323 

(8.1) 

40,975 

1966 

7,196 

(17.0) 

29,924 

(70.6) 

2,089 

(4.9) 

3,180 

(7.5) 

42,389 

1965 

8,026 

(17.5) 

32,444 

(70.7) 

2,196 

(4.8) 

3,209 

(7.0) 

45.875 


Note: Figures in brackets represent percentage to total cloth production. 


Source: Indian Textile Bulletin. 
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fabrics as compared (o 1968, has fallen 
by 1.8 per cent at 14.6 per cent. The 
shares of fine and superfine fabrics were 
marginally lower in 1969 at 4.2 and 7.8 
per cent respectively. 

Production of Cotton Yarn 

Table III gives figures of production 
of cotton yarn during the last five years. 

The bulk of the yarn produced is in 
the counts between 11s to 40s. During 
1969, the output in this count-range 
totalled 7,376 lakh kgs. which is only 
marginally short of the level of 7,451 
lakh kgs. reached in 1968. The share of 
the yarn produced in this count group 
in relation to total production works 
out to 77.6 per cent. Cotton yarn in 
counts up to 10s formed only 11.8 
per cent to the total production at 
1,124 lakh kgs. in 1969, w'hich in com¬ 
parison to the 1968 percentage share, 
has fallen by 0.2 per cent. The next 
highest is the count group of 4Is to 
60s. Production in this group aggre¬ 
gated 604 lakh kgs. and its share worked 
out to 6.4 per cent in 1969, In counts 
between 61s to 80s, a total quantity of 
233 lakh kgs. of cotton yarn was pro¬ 
duced, which represent a marginal rise 


as compared to the level of 209 lakh 
kgs. reached in 1968. The output in 
the counts above 80s showed a distinct 
improvement by 20 lakh kgs, at 174 
lakh kgs. in 1969. In terms of percen¬ 
tage also, the share of yarn output in 
counts above 80s improved to 1.8 per 
cent. 

Processed Cloth 

Table IV gives the figures of the quan¬ 
tum of cloth processed during the last 
live years. 

The quantum of cloth bleached, dyed, 
printed and sanforised increased in 
1969 as compared to 1968. The cloth 
bleached worked out to 41.6 per cent 
of the total cloth production in 1969, 
which represented 3.8 per cent increase 
over the share in 1968. Likwewisc cloth 
dyed also registered a substantial im¬ 
provement at 11,180 lakh metres, which 
represented 26.8 per cent of the total 
cloth produced. The quantum of cloth 
printed was 9,077 lakh metres in 1969. 
its share worked out to 21.8 per cent 
in 1969. The quantum of cloth mer¬ 
cerised declined slightly in 1969 at 6,914 
lakh metres. However, the percentage 
share of which in relation to total cloth 


produced, increased slightly to 16.6 
per cent. The cloth sanforised increased 
-to 3,682 lakh metres, while the cloth 
which went through other chemical 
processes declined slightly to 852 lakh 
metres in 1969. 

Textile Exports 

Table V gives figures of export of 
cotton textiles during the last five years. 

Exports of cotton textiles amounted 
to Rs 10,519.1 lakhs in 1969 registering 
an increase of 10.4 per cent over the 
exports of Rs 9,531.6 lakhs in 1968. 
As compared to the figures for 
the year 1967, of Rs 8,221.3 
lakhs, the rise in 1969 has been of the 
order of about 28 per cent. The overall 
rise in exports of cotton textiles was 
largely due to considerable improve¬ 
ment in ofTlake of cotton yarn and 
apparel. Exports of cotton hosiery im¬ 
proved moderately in 1969, The overall 
increase in exports of cotton textiles 
would have been still broader, but for 
the fall in exports of cotton piecegoods 
and other cotton manufactures. 

Exports of cotton piecegoods in 1969 
aggregated 4,185.0 lakh sq. .metres, 


TABLE III: COUNT-WISE PRODUCTION OF COTTON YARN 

{Figures in lakh Kgs.) 


Year 


Counts 
up to 10s 

Counts 
lls to 20s 

Counts 

21s to 30s 

Counts 

31 s to 40s 

Counts 

41s to 60s 

Counts 

61s to 80s 

Counts 
above 80s 

Total 

1969 


1,124 

2.782 

2,913 

1,681 

604 

233 

174 

9,511 



(UK) 

(29.3) 

(30.6) 

(17.7) 

(6.4) 

(2.4) 

(1.8) 


1968 


1.158 

2,874 

2,947 

1.630 

614 

229 

157 

9,609 



(12.0) 

(29.9) 

(30.7) 

(17.0) 

(6.4) 

(2.4) , 

(1.6) 


1967 


1.048 

2.625 

2,733 

1,567 

594 

249 

148 

8,964 



(1.1.7) 

(29.3) 

(30.5) 

(17.5) 

(6.6) 

(2.8) 

(1.6) 

V 

1966 


1.026 

2,741 

2,638 

1.591 

603 

265 

146 

9,010 



(11.4) 

(30.4) 

(29.3) 

(17.7) 

(6.7) 

(2.9) 

(1.6) 


1965 


1.003 

3,032 

2,911 

1,528 

506 

' 296 

116 

9,392 



(10.7) 

(32.3) 

(31.0) 

(16.3) 

(5.4) 

(3.1) 

(1.2) 



Note: Figures in brackets rcpre-eni percentages to total yarn production. 

TABLE IV. CLOTH PROCESSED IN MILLS 


{Figures in lakh metres) 


Year 

Bleached 

Piecedyed 

Printed 

Mercerised 

Other chemically 
Sanforised processed cloth 

1969 

17,331 

11,180 

9,077 

6,914 

3,682 

852 

(41 6) 

(26.8) 

(21.8) 

(16.6) 

(8.8) 

(2.0) 

1968 

16,524 

9,732 

8.962 

6.952 

3,639 

864 

(37.8) 

(22-3) 

(20.5) 

(15.9) 

(8.3) 

(2.0) 

1967 

15.040 

8.542 

7,511 

6,681 

3,537 

675 

(36.7) 

(20.8) 

(18,3) 

(16.3) 

(8.6) 

(1.6) 

1966 

15.579 

8.552 

8,164 

7,294 

3,419 

541 

(36.8) 

(20.2) 

(19..3) 

(17.2) 

(8.1) 

(1.3) 

1965 

15.940 

8,370 

7,437 

6,545 

2,703 

485 


(34.7) 

(18.2) 

(16.2) 

(14.3) 

(5.9) 

(1.1) 


Figures in brackets represent percentages to the total cloth production in the mill sector. 

Source: Indian Textile Btdletin. 
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^hich was valued at Rs 6,308.9 lakhs. 
As compared to the 1968 fiurcs of 
4,751.0 lakh sq. metres valued at Rs 
^,676.5 lakhs, exports of cotton piece- 
goods in 1969 registered a fall of 11.9 
per cent. A feature of trade in cotton 
piecegoods in 1969 is that though the 
quantum of trade is less compared to 
that in 1968, the average price realisa¬ 
tion showed an improvement by 10 paisc 
at Rs 1.51 per sq. metre. 

Exports of cotton yarn expanded fur¬ 
ther in 1969 from 165.4 lakh kgs. va¬ 
lued at Rs 1,068.8 lakhs in 1968 to 
330.7 lakh kgs. valued at Rs 2,373.7 
lakhs, which represent an increase of 
the order of 122 per cent. 

Exports of apparel from Rs 245.5 
lakhs in 1967 increased to Rs 303.0 
lakhs in 1968 and expanded further to 
Rs 437.1 lakhs in 1969. The increase 
in 1969 has been of the order of 44 
per cent as compared to the exports 
in 1968. 

Exports of cotton hosiery increased 
by Rs 3.0 lakhs at Rs 25.1 lakhs in 
1969 as compased to the 1968 figures. 
Exports of other cotton manufactures 
however declined in 1969 at Rs 1,374.3 
lakhs as compared to the exports worth 
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of Rs 1,461.2 lakhs in 1968, As com¬ 
pared to the 1967 figures of Rs 1,276.0 
lakhs, exports in 1969 registered an in¬ 
crease to the extent of 7.7 per cent. 
Cotton bedshcets, pillow cases, waste 
blankets, sewing thread, tarpaulins, 
chaddars etc. were some of the items, 
exports of which declined in 1969. 

Composition of Trade 

Table VI gives the composition of 
trade in cotton piecegoods during the 
last five years. 

It will be seen from the above, that 
with the exception of printed fabrics, 
exports of all other processed varieties 
declined in 1969 as compared to the 
1968 figures. Exports of greys in abso¬ 
lute terms though declined, the per¬ 
centage of which in relation to the total 
export increased in 1969 by 4.5 per 
cent. The percentage share of printed 
fabrics increased by nearly 2 per cent 
in 1969, The decline in the share of 
bleached fabrics has been of the order of 
three per cent, while of piccedyed and 
yarndyed fabrics, it has been of the 
order of 1.6 and 1 .8 per cent respec¬ 
tively. 

Exports of grey fabrics, after reaching 
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a peak of 2,813.4 |akh sq. metres in 
1968 declined to 2,664.9 lakh sq. metres 
in 1969. The United Kingdom, the lead¬ 
ing market for this variety declined her 
offtake from 1,383.1 lakh sq. metres 
in 1968 to 1,021.0 lakh sq. metres in 
1969, which mainly accounted for the 
sharp fall in the exports of this item. 
Sudan is the other major market which 
declined her offtake of this variety con¬ 
siderably from 143.3 lakh sq. metres 
to only 4.0 lakh sq. metres during 1969, 
The USA, the second largest market for 
this item improved her offtake to 573.6 
lakh sq. metres. France, West Germany 
and Nepal, the other major markets 
also improved their offtake from India. 

Exports of bleached fabrics declined 
from 808.8 lakh sq. metres in 1968 to 
583.6 lakh sq. metres in 1969. Sudan, 
Nepal, Indonesia, Afghanistan and the 
UK the leading markets for this quality 
declined their offtakes considerably 
during 1969. The USSR, improved her 
offtake twofold from India during 1969 
at 106.5 lakh sq. metres, which made 
up to sonii extent the sharp set-back 
in exports to other markets. 

Exports of printed fabrics increased 
from 396 0 lakh sq. metres in 1968 to 


I ABLE V : EXPORTS OF COTTON TEXTII.ES FROM INDIA 


Colton Piecegoods Colton Yarn Apparel Hosiery Other cotton Total 

manufactures 


Year 

Lakh 

sq. metres 

Lakh 

Rs 

Lakh 

Kgs 

1969 

4,185.0 

6,308.9 

330.7 

1968 

4,751.0 

6,676 5 

165.4 

1967 

4,095.6 

5,937. 1 

110 2 

1966 

4,243.3 

4,913.6 

162.0 

1965 

5,068.5’*' 

4,725.9 

127.5 


Note: Figures up to May 1966 arc in pre-devaluation rupees. 


Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 

Lakh 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

2,373. 7 

437.1 

25.1 

L374.3 

10,519.1 

1,068.8 

303.0 

22.1 

L461.2 

9,531.6 

748.5 

245.5 

T4.2 

1,276.0 

8,221.3 

869.2 

255.8 

16.9 

1,005.9 

7,061.4 

602.5 

328.1 

28.7 

688.0 

6,373.2 


^Partly in 

linear metre 

s. 



TABLE VI: PROCESS WISE EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECEGOODS 

(Figures in lakh sq. metres) 


Year 


Grey 

Bleached 

Printed 

Piccedyed 

Yarndyed 

Total 

1969 


2,664.9 

583.6 

432.9 

360.1 

143.5 

4,185.0 



(63.7) 

(14.0) 

(10.3) 

(8.6) 

(3.4) 


1968 


2,813.4 

808.8 

.396.0 

484.9 

247.9 

4,751.0 



(59.2) 

(17.0) 

(8.4) 

(10.2) 

(5.2) 


1967 


2,324.5 

701.6 

348.4 

519.1 

202.0 

4,095.6 



(56.8) 

(17.1) 

(8.5) 

(12.7) 

(4.9) 


1966 


2,222.6 

684 9 

.^68.4 

562.9 

204.5 

4,243.3 



(52.4) 

(16.I) 

(13.4) 

(13.3) 

(4.8) 


1965 


2,639.9 

843.0 

616.7 

542.8 

323.1 

5,068.5 



(52.1) 

(16.6) 

(12.2) 

(10.7) 

(6.4) 



Note: (i) Figures in brackets represent percentages to total. 

(ii) 1965 process-wise figures do not add up to the total due to non-availability of process-wise figures of canvas and 
mixed fabrics for the period Jan-March 1965. 

(iii) 1965 figures partly in linear metres. 


Source: D.G.CJ.S., Calcutta. 
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432.9 lakh sq metres in 1969, The 
USSR, the leading market for this 
quality improved her offtake from 100.5 
lakh sq. metres in 1968 to 187.2 lakh 
sq. metfes in 1969, which mainly contri¬ 
buted for the belter position of exports 
of this quality in 1969. Sudan the 
second largest market for this quality 
declined her offtake from 92.7 lakh 
sq. metres to 76.4 lakh sq. metres. The 
other markets for this quality in 1969 
were Nepal, Trucial Oman, Ceylon. 
Southern Yemen, Muscat etc. 

Exports of piecedyed fabrics declined 
from 484.9 lakh sq. metres in 1968 to 

360.1 lakh sq. metres in 1969. Sudan 
and Nepal the leading markets for this 
quality in 1968 declined their respective 
offtakes in 1969. Kenya, Afghanistan, 
Persian Gulf Ports, Tanzania, Canada, 
the USA, Australia etc. also declined 
their offtakes in 1969. Ceylon improved 
her offtake considerably in 1969 to 
50.0 lakh sq. metres and stood second 
to only Sudan, which accounted for 

62.9 lakh sq. metres. The USSR, Burma 
and East Germany were the other mar¬ 
kets, which recorded increases in 1969. 

Exports of yarndyed fabrics declined 
in 1969 by 104.4 lakh sq. metres at 
143.5 lakh sq. metres. The markets 
which mainly accounted for this de¬ 
cline were the UK, Canada, Nepal, 
Australia, Sudan and Zambia which 
incidentally were the major markets for 
this quality. The USSR made pur¬ 
chases to the tune of 9.3 lakh sq. metres 
ii> 1969 as against her offtake of the 
order of only 0.2 lakh sq. metres in 
1968- Sweden, New Zealand and 
the USA also recorded moderate in¬ 
creases in their offtakes during the year 
under review. 

Table VII gives zonewise figures of 
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export of cotton piecegoods from India 
during the last five years. 

It will be seen from the Table VII 
that while all other zones more or less 
maintained their respective offtakes, 
the offtake by the African zone dec¬ 
lined by more than 50 per cent in 
1969. 

Exports to Asian zone totalled 
1,006.3 lakh sq. metres in 1969 as 
against 1,176.4 lakh sq. metres in 

1968. Nepal is the leading market in 
this zone, which in 1969 improved her 
offtake to 558.5 lakh sq. metres or 
55.4 per cent of the total exports to 
this zone. Ceylon accounted for 90.6 
lakh sq. metres. The offtake by Persian 
Gulf Ports as a whole was of the order 
of 97.3 lakh sq. metres. Aden, Afgha¬ 
nistan, Saudi Arabia were other major 
Asian markets for cotton piecegoods 
in 1969. Indonesia which had made 
substantial purchases in 1967 and 1968 
declined her offtake considerably in 

1969. Burma made purchases to the 
tune of 17.1 lakh sq. metres in 
1969 as against negligible quantity in 
1968. 

Set-back in Africa 

Exports to African zone declined 
from 675.2 lakh sq. metres in 1%8 to 
319.5 lakh sq. metres in the year under 
review'. This sharp set-back in exports 
to this zone was mainly due to lower 
offtake by Sudan, which declined her 
offtake from 481.2 lakh sq. metres in 
1968 to 224.9 lakh sq. metres in 1969 — 
the fall is of the order 53 per cent. The 
other major African markets namely 
Kenya, Tanzania, Nigeria, Mauritius, 
Sierra Leone, Somalia and Zambia also 
contributed for the overall fall in ship¬ 
ments. Only Uganda and Ethiopia re¬ 
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corded a moderate'rise in 1969. 

Exports to the European zone at 

1.979.2 sq. lakh metres in 1969 were 
only mar^nally short of the level of 

1,998.9 lakh sq. metres reached in 
1968. The United Kingdom, the lead¬ 
ing market in this zone, accounted for 

1.131.2 lakh sq. metres in 1969 as com* 
pared to 1,574,8 lakh sq. metres in 
1968. This market alone accounted 
for a fall of 443.6 lakh sq. metres. This, 
fall was however made up to some ex¬ 
tent by France, West Germany in the 
European Economic Community. Both 
these markets at 233.9 lakh sq. metres 
and 143.3 lakh sq. metrSs in 1969 
registered substantial improvement. 
The USSR contributed her share by 
increa.sing her offtake two fold to 330.9 
lakh sq. metres. Scandinavian count¬ 
ries consisting of Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark and Finland also recorded a 
moderate increase. But for the fall 
in the UK the exports to this zone would 
have been considerably better in 1969. 

Exports to American zone expanded 
slightly from 678.3 lakh sq. metres in 
1968 to 695.9 lakh sq. metres in 1%9. 
This increase was mainly due to im¬ 
proved offtake by the USA from 549.1 
lakh sq. metres in 1968 to 593.2 lakh 
sq. metres in 1969. There were however 
slight setbacks in shipments to Canada 
and West Indies, the other major mar¬ 
kets in this zone. 

Exports to Oceania zone totalled 

184.1 lakh sq, metres in 1969 as against 

222.2 lakh sq. metres in 1968. Exports 
to New Zealand maintained her offtake 
at 44.5 lakh sq. metres. Exports to 
Australia on the other hand declined 
her offtake from 160.1 lakh sq. me¬ 
tres in I%8 to 123.8 lakh sq. metres 
in 1969. 


TABLE VH; ZONE-WISE EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECEGOODS 

(Figures in lakh sq, metres) 


Year 

Asia 

Africa 

Europe 

America 

Oceania 

Total 

1969 

J,006.3 

319.5 

1,979.2 

695.9 

184.1 

4,185.0 

1968 

1,176.4 

675.2 

1,998.9 

678.3 

222.2 

4,751.0 

1967 

' 1,040.7 

568.9 

1,671.8 

566.7 

247.5 

4,095.6 

1966 

1,098.8 

544.4 

1,631.3 

729.3 

239.5 

4,243.3 

1965 

1.426.6 

821.8 

1,954.5 

561.5 

304.1 

5,068.5 


Source : D.G.CJ.S., Calcutta. 
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a popular stylist 


his styles are the dream; 

he lends the town a > hooting; 
his models are the cream; 



in gay 


GWALIOR SUITING 




QWALIOR SUITING'MEN ARE MEN WHO HAVE AN EYE OF ORIGINALITY 
AVAILABLE IN DELHI AT: 

Mills’ Retail Depot. A-25, CoiinauRht Place; Sylco, ll-K, Connaught Plac^ Bhagirathmal & 
Son 5 , Opp. Bank of India, Chandni C howk; Rajkamal Kinporiiim, Kamla Nagar and other 

leading stores. 

distributors ; Harifjm Banarsidass, Kaira Naya ; Gupta Bros., Katra Naya : Nandlal 
Harnarain Chandni Chowk; Pindidass Shani ^ Sons. Katra Ashrafi; S. R. Traders, Katra Moii ; 
Kalasingh & Sons, Kaira Siibhash; Lucky Silk Store, Katra Rathi;. Anand Prakash & Sons, 
isJai Sarak: Mahmdra Cloth House, Chandni Chowk; Ganpatrai Jagdishnarain, Katra Miirwari , 
Sumer Chand Jam, Kaira Sliahanshahr; Rugganmal Puranchand, Katra Choban; Shiva Textile. 
Kaira Naya. Chandni Chowk, Delhi- 

ACrNTS : Gangabislun Uhasin. KriOinn Cali, Katra Neel; S. K. Traders, Katra Neel, 
Chandni Chowk. Delhi. 
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Vbur cargo in our 
safe deposit vault! 


Air transportation is not just 
for small goods. We're anxious 
to tell you that we carry 
heavy and bulky cargoes across 
oceans and continents with 
skill care and speed. 

On our palletised flights 
we carry seven thousand kilos 
on three pallets, all cabin loaded, 
in addition, we carry four 
thousand kilos in our holds. 


We uplift heavy and massiv^ 
items of machinery, ships' 
spares and generators, 
computers and other delicate 
equipment, requiring very 
special handling. 

If you're fighting for time 
contact us. We'll fly your 
consignment on our palletised 
service swiftly, safely, efficiently.) 

Use Air-lndia and profit I 


cargo by 
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ZERO HOUR FOR STEEL 

What is happening in Durgapur is pf far greater consequence to the nation 
surely than what took place in Patna earlier this week. Granted that the foremost 
concern of the nation is with the malaise of its faltering economy, the symptoms 
of which are now seen as shortages and high prices, poor export performance and 
growing unemployment, it would have made no difference at all had every one 
of the speeches made at the “AICC** session of the party of the Prime Minister 
been taken as spoken. On the other hand, it matters a great deal indeed to our 
country and its people that the working of the steel plant at Durgapur has been 
dislocated by a strike in its melting shop. 

Employment, let us remind ourself, is not generated by the hot air of politi¬ 
cians but by, among other things, the availability of basic materials for industry to 
feed on. An integrated iron and steel works is an orchestrated whole and distur¬ 
bance in any part of it is liable to disrupt its entire functioning. The strike in the 
melting shop at Durgapur is therefore essentially of the nature of a total strike at 
the works. It has been said that the management has been authorised by the 
Ministry of Steel and Heavy Engineering to deal firmly with the strikers. The 
nation therefore has the right to expect quick results. In case these arc not forth¬ 
coming, the central government should not hesitate to place the Durgapur steel 
plant under the Defence Ministry and have it operated as a Defence establishment. 
A decision on these lines may not only be necessary to save Durgapur but is also 
required as a warning to Rourkela where, too, go-slow and localised strikes in 
individual units of the plant have been coming in the way of the full functioning 
of the plant. 

Tamil Nadu Aiming High 

A SPECIAL supplement to thi.s issue of Eastern Economist discusses the econo¬ 
mic problems, progress and prospects of the State of Tamil Nadu. Agriculture in 
the state is now well and truly in a dynamic phase and the New Agricultural Stra¬ 
tegy seems to be a vigorously functioning force in much of the countryside. 
Given this encouragement, the industry of Tamil Nadu could also look forward 
to a period of vigorous expansion. Already the state has a large and diversified 
small-scale sector and the further advantage that over a period of years certain 
basic industrial facilities have been set up in this territory both by the private 
sector and the central government. There are, however, problems. The 
marriage of development of power to expansion of industry would surely remain a 
challenging task. There is also the question of availability of enough local capit*iJ, 
particularly in terms of personal savings, for industrial investments. 
Institutional financing may well remain a major condition of further industrial 
development in Tamil Nadu. Perhaps it is to the particular advantage of this slate 
that it should not only encourage the flow into it of private capital from other parts 
of the country, but also court foreign private investments in a vigorous fashion. 

It is just possible that the economic progress of Tamil Nadu could pick up 
greater momentum if the state’s needs and problems could be dealt with as far 
as possible at the level of the state government through the delegation of authority 
and discretion by the central government. Fortunately, there is a tradition of 
mutual confidence, mutual reliance and co-operation between industrialists in the 
state and the state government. This tradition could naturally function to great 
advantage in circumstances which make it possible for decisions to be taken and 
implemented without the obstructive or otherwise time-consuming processes of an 
over-ccntraliscd bureaucracy. Eastern Economist hopes that statesmanship 
at the state and central levels will be competent enough to ensure that this issue 
is considered and dealt with less in terms of politics and more in terms of the ob¬ 
vious need for rationalising the functioning of the economic apparatus of the 
administration in a vast country such as ours with its varying regional situations. 
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Onerous Task Ahead 


Indian Oil Corporation Limited (In- 
dianoil) is perhaps unique among all 
public sector undertakings today. It 
not only is a highly successful enter¬ 
prise, but keeps on adding fresh laurels 
year after year. The most significant 
development of Indianoil in 1969-70 
was the sale and purchase of crude oil 
for the first time. This activity was 
instrumental in the corporation getting 
its crude supplies at a lower cost than 
other oil companies. Indianoil also sold 
some crude produced by the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. It reached commanding 
heights too in marketing petroleum 
products. In fact, with the figure of pet¬ 
roleum products marketed in the latest 
accounting period at nearly 10.50 mil¬ 
lion kilolitres, Indianoil’s participation 
was greater than that of all the foreign 
oil companies put together. It may be 
added here that, in addition to being 
the sole selling agents for the Cochin 
and Madras refineries, Indianoil has 
also acquired the controlling interest in 
Indo-Burmah Petroleum Co. Ltd. 

Further, the corporation added one or 
two more dimensions with the com¬ 
missioning of the blending plants at 
Madras and Calcutta. Only in regard 
lo exports, as in 1968-69, Indianoil 
could not achieve the targeted figure, as 
we had apprehended because of the 
steadily growing internal demand. Ad¬ 


dressing pressmen about this time last 
year, Mr Kashyap had stated that 
Indianoil would be able to step up ex¬ 
ports to about 5.4 lakh tonnes of petro¬ 
leum products. Actually, according to the 
company’s annual report for 1969-70, it 
exported only 4.05 lakh tonnes of these 
products. Probably the non-realisation 
of the target for the last two years has 
made Indianoil place its estimated ex¬ 
ports during 1970-71 at the relatively 
conservative level of about four lakh 
tonnes, although, significantly, the 
foreign exchange earnings thereon at 
Rs 5.72 crores compare favourably with 
only Rs 5.45 crores in 1969-70. Does 
this mean that we are in for still higher 
oil prices? 

The table below provides an idea 
of the steady progress of Indianoil over 
the past five years. 

It is noteworthy that Indianoil achiev¬ 
ed a crude throughput of 6.25 million 
tonnes and transported as much as 
nearly 2.50 million tonnes of petroleum 
product. This was made possible by 
the Gauhati refinery operating at a high¬ 
er level than its designed capacity, the 
Gujarat refinery also crossing the de¬ 
signed capacity, and the Barauni 
refinery operating at a higher level 
than in 1968-69. If more through¬ 
put could not be achieved, wc are 
told, it is due lo non-availability of 



1965- 

66 

1966- 

67 

1967- 

68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Refineries throughput (In 
million tonnes) 

1.95 

3.27 

4.36 

5.53 

6.25 

Pipelines (do) 

0.36 

0.75 

1.37 

1.99 

2.42 

Sales (in million kilolitres) 

3.79 

4.89 

6.46 

8.11 

10.46 

Exports (in lakh MT) 



3.8 

2.6 

4.05 

Turnover (in crores Rs) 

220.05 

338.35 

430.68 

526.16 

634.85 

Profit (before depreciation & 
interest) (in Rs crores) 

7.85 

16.21 

22.33 

32.41 

36.20 

Profit (after do) 

1.01 

6.25 

10.83 

18.46 

20.41 

Reserves & surplus (in crores 
Rs) 

1.93 

4.16 

10.07 

23.55 

38.97 

Dividends (in crores Rs) 


3.95 

4.98 

4.98 

4.98 
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crude from indigneous sources. This is 
probably one of the reasons why the 
feasibility of processing imported crude 
at Barauni is said to be under active con¬ 
sideration. As regards the Haldia re¬ 
finery, which is to have a capacity of 
2.50 million tonnes with provision 
for future expansion, it now seems, 
the earliest that we may expect it to 
go on stream is 1972. Originally esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs 73 crores, the latest 
estimate of the project is Rs 68 crores, 
but eventually neitlter of these may 
prove accurate. 

As things stand today, the chances 
are that the cost may go up, 
rather than go down. Inasmuch 
as this refinery, which is to be about 
70 per cent indigenous in content is still 
being erected, the possibility of using 
the Ankleshwar crude, which no oil 
company seems to want, could be ex¬ 
plored. Be that as it may, a gratifying 
feature about Haldia is that it is to be 
financed to an appreciable extent (to a 
larger extent than other refineries, ac¬ 
cording to Mr Kashyap) out of the cor¬ 
poration’s own resources. This is only 
to be expected from a public sec¬ 
tor unit which has the best record among 
all public sector enterprises for generat¬ 
ing internal resources. Since 1964, 
when it came into being, Indianoil has 
developed internal resources aggregat¬ 
ing Rs 96 crores. 

As regards profitability also, Tndian- 
oil has established a good precedent. 
Profit for the year 1969-70 worked out 
to 28.67 per cent of the paid-up capi¬ 
tal, as against 25.93 per cent and 15.22 
per cent in 1968-69 and 1967-68, 
respectively. The chairman of 
Indianoil again stated, at this year’s 
press conference, that the profitability 
of the corporation would have been 
still higher but for the unavoidable 
losses amounting to Rs 6.80 crores due 
to under-recoveries of rail freight (Rs 
2.15 crores), central sales tax (Rs 
0.68 crores) and coastal transportation 
costs (Rs 5.97 crores). These under- 
recoveries have reached a level (the 
latest is the highest for the past years) 
that the corporation cannot afford to 
let these continue to corrode its profits. 
Fortunately, the Oil Pricing Committee 
has accepted the stand of the corpora¬ 
tion that the oil companies should be 
compensated for these under-recoveries 
in regard to rail freight and coastal trans¬ 
portation costs. As regards sales tax, 
the position continues to be fluid, but 
it is stated that the corporation has taken 
it up with the government, the alterna¬ 
tives put to it being either reimburse¬ 
ment of the under-recoveries or levy of a 
reasonable surcharge. 

Thanks to the proper husbanding of 
its resoiu’ces — Indianoil was able to 
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^develop internal resources to the tune of 
Rs 96 crores and repay Rs 45 crorcs 
of loan, in addition, of course, to pay¬ 
ing dividends nearing Rs 19 crores 
•(since 1966-67) — the corporation did 
not have to draw any share capita! from 
the government for the third year in 
'Succession; nor did it need to obtain any 
loan (for the second year in a line) from 
the government. On the other hand, it 
was able to pay back nearly Rs 10 crores 
against loans drawn In the earlier years 
and thereby bring down the figure of 
government loan capital from Rs 63.50 
•crores to Rs 53.73 crores. At this 
rate, the corporation should be able to 
realise all that it has invested in the next 
two or three years. But, so far, wc must 
add, Indianoil did not have to pay in- 
•come-tax on profit, but once there is 
no more carry-forward of development 
rebate and tax holiday claims, the 
profits of the corporation will become 


liable to tax and, unless its profitability 
registers further improvement by then, 
it may find it difficult to keep up this 
impressive record. 

Reference was made in these columns 
last year to a scheme of the corporation 
for providing business opportunities to 
unemployed young graduates. In 1969- 
70, a new scheme was introduced by 
Indianoil to help such graduates from 
low income families by reserving for 
them dealerships/distributorships and 
also arranging for them financial assis¬ 
tance from banks. Of over 400 proposals 
received under this scheme, 60 proposals 
are already stated to have fructified. The 
rate of fructification, we feel, should be 
greatly accelerated if the scheme is to 
have some real impact. We may depend 
on Indianoil to ensure this as it gears 
itself up for so many other onerous 
tasks that lie ahead. 


Board of Trade Betrayed 


India’s Board of Trade has not held 
a single meeting in the current year. The 
board is supposed to function as the top 
advisory body to the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade. The term of the previous board 
expired in last December but it took 
Udyog Bhavan nearly four months to 
announce the names of the new mem¬ 
bers. At the time of reconstituting the 
board in April, its*strength was raised 
from 30 to 37 but its terms of reference 
remain unchanged, namely, to consider 
the expansion of production bearing on 
import savings and export earnings; pro¬ 
duct development and adaptation with 
a view to the expansion of overseas sales; 
improvements in export marketing me¬ 
chanism and media, including the ex¬ 
tension of state trading; and provision of 
commercial services for the benefit of the 
commercial community with special 
reference to the export programme. 

The long delay in announcing the re¬ 
constitution of the board and the failure 
to convene even one meeting so far give 
us some idea of the importance that the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade attaches to 
the work of the board. The ministry per¬ 
haps thinks that if the board is merely to 
endorse its policies, nothing is lost by 
not calling a meeting. If, on the other 
hand, the board is going to be critical 
of the ministry, there is no hurry to 
call a meeting. Such an attitude may 
be in the interests of the ministry but, 
surely, not of the country. 

One can understand the Board of 
Trade not being consulted on an issue 
like the devaluation of the rupee be¬ 
cause of the need to maintain secrecy. 
But why was the board not allowed to 
discuss even such a subject as the ex¬ 
port policy resolution? The board in¬ 


cludes the representatives of the FICCI, 
the Assocham, the Federation of Indian 
Export Organisations, the Indian Banks 
Association, the Travel Agents Associa¬ 
tion, the Indian National Steamship 
Owners Association as well as the vari¬ 
ous public sector trading organisations. 
But the ministry did not show this 
expert body the courtesy of consulting 
it about the export policy resolution. 
Though this document is drafted rather 
vaguely, it does contain many sugges¬ 
tions which, if promptly and properly 
irnplemented, will help to increase and 
diversify our exports. But it seems that 
the ministry is in no mood to seek ad¬ 
vice either from the board or from any 
source. Even in taking over the import 
trade in cotton and cashewnuts as well 
as in setting up the Trade Development 
Authority, the board has been kept in 
the dark. 

Meanwhile, our export earnings conti¬ 
nue to decline. In April-July 1970, our 
exports totalled Rs 432.82 crorcs against 
Rs 454.44 crores and Rs 425.29 crores 
in the corresponding periods of 1969-70 
and 1968-69. Though the prolonged 
strike in the Calcutta port and the dis¬ 
turbed labour conditions in West Bengal 
and elsewhere contributed to the decline 
in exports, other factors have also played 
their part, such as shortage of steel and 
other raw materials, inadequte surplus 
for export, and, above all, chronic de¬ 
lays in implementing import policies 
and in disbursing the benefits under the 
export promotion schemes. The jute 
industry has been again and again re¬ 
presenting to the government to arrange 
for the import of raw jute from Thailand 
but the ministry remains unresponsive. 

If the present trends continue, the 


growth rate in our exports in 1970-71 
may not be more than four per cent 
— the same as in the preceding year — 
compared to the Plan’s target of seven 
per cent. The export policy resolution 
says that the expansion of export earn¬ 
ings is as crucial for financing the Plan 
as the mobilisation of domestic re¬ 
sources. It points out that to achieve 
national self-reliance and reduce de¬ 
pendence on external assistance export 
earnings have to be expanded at a high 
rate. But neither nt the political nor at 
the administrative level of the Govern¬ 
ment of India one could see much evi¬ 
dence of a purposeful and enthusiastic 
drive to attain the rate of growth in ex¬ 
ports envisaged in the Plan. 

It is high time that the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade summoned the board and 
sought its advice as to how wc can im¬ 
part dynamism to our export promotion 
and realism to import substitution. The 
ministry has to explain clearly what its 
schemes are to achieve the Plan’s export 
target. The tasks are many and varied: 
the traditional industries have to be 
strengthened, the non-traditional in¬ 
dustries have to be encouraged to sell 
their goods in foreign markets; new 
products of agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry and fisheries have to be intro¬ 
duced into the export trade in a big 
way; and proper attention has to be 
given to the development of infrastruc¬ 
ture especially the major ports whose 
slow progress in modernisation has been 
severely handicapping our exports. 

The public sector units have to be told 
clearly about their share of responsibi¬ 
lity in stepping up exports and it may be 
worthwhile to lay down targets for some 
of them. The nationalised banks also 
have to be made to play a positive role 
in foreign trade. The export policy re¬ 
solution has stressed the need for the 
banking system to evolve fresh pro¬ 
grammes and new patterns for their 
financial and technical services to ex¬ 
porters. “The aim”, says the resolution, 
“is lo induce entrepreneurs to expand 
and adapt their production with a view 
to entering into enduring relationshms 
with overseas importers and to ofler 
attractive terms and conditions to im¬ 
porters and users of products abroad”. 
But the public have no clear idea about 
the specific measures being adopted by 
the nationalised banks to give a fillip 
to our foreign trade on healthy lines. 

The mid-term appraisals of the Indian 
economy, conducted under official and 
non-official auspices, seem to a^ree 
that industrial production is not pick¬ 
ing up fast while the level of prices conti¬ 
nues to maintain an upward trend. The 
Ministry of Foreign Trade rightly points 
out that industrial products constitute 
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“the most dyaamic conifK^nent of inter¬ 
national trade'’ since the value added 
to the export product by the industrial 
processes is high and the export of in¬ 
dustrial products provides opportunities 
for the eflective use of resources in 
skilled and unskdlcd manpower. But, 
regrettably, industrial p<^licy is not being 
so implemented as to generate surpluses 
for export. The economic ministries at 
the centre have seldom functioned with 
proper co-ordination; and the fact that 
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Foreign Trade, at present, is handled 
only by a Minister of State must be a 
handicap in securing the timely and ade¬ 
quate support of the other ministries. It 
all the more the reason therefore why 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade should 
constantly lake the help of the Board 
of Trade as well as of its other advisory 
bodies in pressing on the cabinet the 
imperative need to give export promo¬ 
tion the urgent and adequate atten¬ 
tion it deserves. 


Reclaiming Water from Sewage 


Tim Rs 45-Iakh sewage water recla¬ 
mation plant commissioned recently in 
Trombay, near Bombay, is the first of 
its kind in India and is wholly Indian 
in conception, design and con.struction. 
Indeed, it was the water shortage prob¬ 
lem in Bombay that made the young 
Indian engineers in Union Carbide 
conceive the idea. After having in¬ 
vested nearly Rs 20 crorcs in their huge 
petrochemical complex the pompany 
had to put it to the maximum use, but 
when it found it could not do so be¬ 
cause of water shortage, it could not 
afford to sit and mope. 

It is common knowledge that chemi¬ 
cal plants generally require large quan¬ 
tities of water for cooling, process and 
boiler feed purposes. And there is not 
only one such plant in Trombay but 
many. Besides Union Carbide, there 
are the Burmah-Shell and the Esso 
refineries, the Fertilizer Corporation of 
India, Calico Chemicals unit, Poly- 
chem and Lube India, not to speak of 
the atomic reactors and the Tata Ther¬ 
mal Power Station. The combined 
water demand of all these is enormous 
and, even if the population of Bombay 
were not rising as sharply as it has been, 
it would have been impossible for the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation to 
provide adequate supply of water to 
all these. No wonder “there is almost 
a perpetual water scarcity in this area”, 
as Mr Keshub C. Mahindra, Chair¬ 
man of Union Carbide, said in his 
welcome address on the occasion. 

That “necessity is the mother of in¬ 
vention” is deeply borne out by the 
efforts of Union Carbide to ensure for 
the company all its requirements of 
industrial water. When the company 
completed its major expansion of its 
chemicals and plastics facilities and 
commissioned its petrochemicals com¬ 
plex in Trombay in 1966, it found that 
its water requirements increased sub¬ 
stantially and that the Bombay Munici¬ 
pal Corporation could not give all the 


water needed. As a matter of fact, the 
Corporation could not supply even the 
guaranteed quantity at times. So Union 
Carbide went about frantically in search 
of water. 

First, it dug surface wells and 
tube wells and, unmindful of its 
scientific knowledge and background, 
even sought the services of a water 
diviner, but to no avail. Then the com¬ 
pany turned to the sea, which is nearby 
and decided to use sea water (instead of 
fresh water) for part of the plant’s 
cooling needs, but apart from having to 
go in for special corrosion-resistant 
alloys, pump water from a distance 
and store it in large special-sized basins, 
it could not altogether get over the 
problem of corrosion. Union Carbide’s 
experience for just four years and the 
greatly inflated maintenance and repair 
bills were enough to make it think of a 
better alternative, and that was to be 
reclamation of sewage water. 

When the solution was in sight thus, 
preparations followed—approach to the 
municipality which, fortunately, readily 
agreed, sensing evidently the potentiali¬ 
ties of the proposal, study of the flow 
volume over a period, months of in¬ 
tensive work on a pilot reclamation 
plant and last, but not the least, the 
economics of reclamation. It is signi¬ 
ficant that a local firm of water treat¬ 
ment experts (Associated Industrial 
Consultants) collaborated in these pre¬ 
paratory investigations. Then followed 
development of process conditions and 
design data which were used by Dorr- 
Oliver (India) Ltd to build the full scale 
tertiary treatment plant. 

A threc-kilometre pipeline brings the 
sewage from a municipal sewer through 
a screen chamber to clear it of rags and 
other solids. After the sewage enters 
the tertiary treatment plant, bar screens 
remove floating material and a detritor 
removes grit. Then the sewage is 
pumped into aeration tanks for oxida- 
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tion, a process that explains why the 
plant does not give out any disagreeable 
odour at all, contrary to popular belief. 
Be that as it may, aerobic bacteria 
which merrily grow and reproduce in 
the oxidised sewage break up organic 
matter in the sludge into simple and 
easily disposable forms. The oxidised 
sewage is later fed to the clarifier for 
removal of solid residues, if any, and 
the clarified effluent is led to a flash 
mixer where it is mixed with alum and 
chlorine and sent to the clarifocculator. 


Here chemical coagulation and preci¬ 
pitation take place and the effluent is 
then passed to the rapid sand gravity 
filters for filtration. Next, the water 
goes to the water softeners and is chlori¬ 
nated and pumped into the storage- 
tanks, from where it is distributed as- 
cooling water. This water is still not 
suitable as boiler feed process water, 
but when further treatment facilities, 
already under installation, are complet¬ 
ed, the same sewage-reclaimed water 
could be used to feed boilers as well. 
It is still not potable. 

The capacity of this plant is five mil¬ 
lion litres, but it can be stepped up to* 
ten million litres with future expansion, 
for which provision has been made. It 
is not the saving of these five dr tew 
million litres to the Bombay Munici¬ 
pality or elimination of an equal 
quantity of se\yage that is important. 
Far more so is the prospect of other 
industrial units in the city also install¬ 
ing similar plants, which would not 
only eliminate the bulk of the sewage of 
this metropolitan city but reduce the 
pressure of demand for water from* 
these industrial units. Incidentally, 
there would be less pressure on the 
municipal sewage treatment plants which 
are best gradually closed down so as to- 
put an end to the disagreeable odour 
these plants emit. 

It is only fair to sum up this sewage 
saga by quoting Mr Mahindra who* 
has reasons to be proud of what Union 
Carbide has achieved. Indeed he said : 

“ Wc are proud of this sewage water plant 
because it represents an unconventional 
and a highly innovative solution to what 
was only recently an almost intractable 
problem. And we arc proud because the- 
solution was devised and implemented 
entirely by Indian engineers using wholly- 
indigenous equipment. Let us repeat 
this all over our city of**Bombay (and 
Union Carbide has made it clear that 
this know-how is open to anyone),, 
so that people may have a decent sup¬ 
ply of water, so essential for maintain¬ 
ing at least a decent standard of health 
in the city.” 
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Agitating 

MR. 

When 14 leading commercial banks 
were nationalised, Icportedly after the 
union cabinet had taken this momentous 
decision in less than two minutes, 
great hopes were aroused in the country. 
An era of plenty of cheap credit for 
fanners, small industrialists, profes¬ 
sionals etc, was to be ushered in. An 
euphoria was created that with bank 
nationalisation our economic prob¬ 
lems, such as rising prices (the rupee is 
worth 59 paisc today compared to nine 
years ago), and unemployment (the 
number of unemployed is anywhere bet¬ 
ween 12 and 20 million, with promise 
of an increase to 27 million in another 
four years), were on the verge of solu¬ 
tion. Above all, the enthusiasm de¬ 
monstrated by bank employee unions 
(not employees) for nationalisation was 
so great, and their promises of better 
service so assertive, that many were led 
to believe that a new era of industrial 
harmony had dawned on this sector. 

In more than one bank, for instance, 
the union enthusiasm manifested itself 
in “courtesy wee'>’ posters greeting 
bank customers. 

Hasty Retreat 

One cnthusia.stic leader even pro¬ 
mised that the employees would not 
make further demands for better emolu¬ 
ments. Only when the ollicc of the leader 
was besieged by irate employees pro¬ 
testing against this act of self-denial, 
the leader hastily explained away the 
statement as a mistake in press report¬ 
ing! 

Within 15 months of nationalisation, 
promises have been forgotten and in¬ 
dustrial harmony has become a mirage. 

A newspaper "report on September 
26, 1970, quoted the general secretary 
of the All-India Bank Employees Asso¬ 
ciation, Mr H.L. Parvana, as saying 
that “the working in the banks will re¬ 
main paralysed until a settlement is 
reached”. Further, “jamming the 
work and demonstration" was the first 
phase of the campaign. Only a year 
earlier, on August 4, 1969, he had on 
behalf of the central committee issued 
“a clarion call to all bank employees to 
not only maintain their high standard 
of service, efficiency and discipline but 

Mr M.k. Pai is the Honorary Secretary, 
All-India Bank Depositors' Association, 
Bombay Branch. 


Bankmen 


PAI 

to improve upon it wherever there is 
scope. The mischievous lie about appre¬ 
hended deterioration in service will be 
nailed in no time". 

The banking public has been held to 
ransom and serious damage inflicted 
to the economic life of the country. 
There is promise of more to come. 

At the time of nationalisation, the 
author had predicted that as in the Slate 
Bank of India strike in the summer of 
1969, in the huge near-monopoly govern¬ 
ment sector of banking, any industrial 
strife would paralyse the economic life 
of the country and put depositors and 
customers to serious inconvenience, 
such as inability to withdraw their own 
hard-earned monies for urgent medical 
care, or payment of examination fees 
or payment of salaries. The expected 
has happened. 

Work Paralysed 

In the United Commercial Bank 
strike, a few weeks ago, noi only work 
in that bank was paralysed, but em¬ 
ployees of 13 other nationalised banks 
refused to accept UCO Bank cheques. 
This was a blackmail of depositors and 
customers in a dispute between UCO 
Bank employee union and nationalised 
mangement. This had never happened 
when banks were under private manage¬ 
ment. Such a move during a strike in the 
Syndicate Bank Ltd some six years ago 
was averted by the foresight and flexi¬ 
bility of private managements. 

The recent 12-day strike was novel. 
Only a couple of hours during banking 
hours the employees would resort to 
demonstrations, thus bringing the 
work to a standstill. This ensured no 
loss of pay (which a full day strike 
would entail) while demonstrating their 
strength (or weakness?) to the public. 
It is a pity that bank employees forgot 
that they owed their bread and 
butter to depositors and borrowers 
who made possible the functioning of 
banks. This type of ingratitude to the 
Annadatas food) is unknown 

to the Indian tradition but since the main 
employee union is under communist 
leadership, under Marxisl-Leninist- 
Mao ideology this is normal beha¬ 
viour. 

Bank officers mostly refused to do 
the work of clearing cheques or paying 


cash. Having suffered all these years at 
the hands of unions and some manage¬ 
ments, the officers have apparently culti¬ 
vated a new philosophy of life — nei¬ 
ther fear unions nor respect the nationa¬ 
lised management. Like all government 
employees, they are assured of their pay 
at the end of the month whether they 
put in the little extra efforts or not, and 
whether they display excessive Zealand 
loyalty to the institution or not. Human 
nature has triumphed over ideological 
effusions of political leadership. 

The background to the dispute is 
very interesting, proving once again this 
author's prediction in 1969 of politicat- 
lisalion of the banking industry. The 
dispute was ostensibly over some ano¬ 
malies in the new agreement between 
the union and the Indian Banks’ Asso¬ 
ciation, both of which had initialled the 
agreement. 

Political Dispute 

The genesis of the dispute was purely 
political. When renewal of the agree¬ 
ment was due, the bankers had prepared 
their bargaining points carefully. How¬ 
ever, there was no occasion for them to 
bargain on that basis. Reportedly, a 
communist leader of the bank employees 
went to the Prime Minister and de¬ 
manded an agreement as stipulated by 
him in return for political support for 
her. Being the leader of a minority 
government, influenced by borrowed 
Marxian ideas which, though outdated, 
serve to enlarge the portfolio of power 
and patronage, the Prime Minister is 
said to have instructed the Secretary 
in charge of Banking Affairs in the Fi¬ 
nance Ministry to accept the terms. The 
custodians, in turn, were ordered to en¬ 
ter into such an agreement. They meek¬ 
ly submitted, though it was patently 
against the interests of the industry be¬ 
cause of the terrific squeeze on profits. 

Some time later, the Banking De¬ 
partment rcali.scd its mistake and star¬ 
ted nagging the chief executives that 
they had not been firm with the emp¬ 
loyees! In the mean lime, the jubi- 
liant union leaders found that anoma¬ 
lies created by the new agreement had 
let loose discontent among some wor¬ 
kers. Rival unions (non-communist) 
were making capital out of this. The 
communist union leaders benefited in . 
more ways than one. Having gained 
their initial demand through political 
prcssurisalion now they could display 
their militancy to the rank and 
file! So, disruption of normal work was 
resorted to. 

An examination of the role played 
by different parties during the strike is 
of interest to the public as it fully ex¬ 
poses the politicalisation of the industry. 
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and why nationalisation is a curse on the 
public as socialists in Europe have long 
ago realised. 

The Prime Minister was not bi^therc^ 
at all with the harassment of the public 
and dislocation of economic activities. 
On the other hand, she was busy selling 
her son's small car for the “middle 
classes’*! The Finance Minister was 
away at Copenhagen practising sophisti¬ 
cated beggary for international aid, and 
uttering grave warnings to developed 
nations which nobody heeded. The 
Banking Division of the union Finance 
M inisti 7 and the Department of Banking 
Operations of the Reserve Bank under 
a political appointee without banking 
or managerial experience operate in a 
clumsily amatuerish fashion and are 
inadequate to deal with it. 

The Reserve Bank’s jxrformance has 
become amateurish as indicated by re¬ 
ports that it issued a directive to one 
nationalised bank to accept the super¬ 
vision of a RBI officer. Later on, the 
RBI found that it had no powers to issue 
such a directive, and. therefore, with¬ 
drew it and asked that and some other 
nationalised banks to “request” the 
RBI for the service of such officers! The 
appointment of a “second chairman” 
in these banks is a violation of the basic 
principle of sound management that 
there should be no dual authority in an 
organisation. 

The RBI has also compromised its 
position as an autonomous authority 
entrusted with supervision of banking 
business under the law by appointing 
its officers as directors of the nationa¬ 
lised banks! 

WorUiless Board 

The interim boards of directors, which 
the Finance Ministry had appointed af¬ 
ter one year’s labour, proved their real 
character as worthless rubber stamps of 
the government. Having no stakes in 
the banks, and most of them having 
been appointed on grounds of personal 
favouritism instead of competence, the 
boards tolerated the recent labour 
situation. To expect any sense of res¬ 
ponsibility from these rubber stamp 
boards is to ask too much. In sharp 
contrast, when there was a go-slow in 
some banks some six years ago, boards 
of directors promptly intervened and 
saved harassment to the public. 

An examination of the new boards 
shows that for a number of them, board 
directorship means “Bharat Darshan” 
and fat sitting fees for doing just that. 
The skill and competence of these boards 
can be realised from the fact that at one 
board meeting, no less than over 200 


items were cleared by the board in half 
an hour! 

One appointee, for instance, is an old 
sick man. hardly able to move! The 
RBI directors arc hypnotised with the 
board rooms of these banks and some 
government directors are so busy even 
to attend board meetings that the first 
board meeting of a Bombay bank was 
not held for a long time, holding up 
considerable work. 

The behaviour of custodians is in 
conformity with their docility, and re¬ 
markable ability to receive kicks. Many 
of them are busy attending to their own 
personal positions. Some of them, 
getting practically twice the emoluments 
of the RBI Governor or the State Bank 
Chairman, want to play safe to ensure 
their privileged position. 

Depositors Suffer 

It must be admitted that the deposi¬ 
tors arc, unfortunately, not well orga¬ 
nised, and hence suffer quietly harass¬ 
ment, humiliation and deteriorating 
service. Like consumers in all nationa¬ 
lised enterprises, whether it is lAC or 
Lie, they have to put up with all non¬ 
sense while professional politicians 
commit economic crimes in the name 
of public good. 

Any change in the situation can be 
brought about quickly only by the 
bank employees. Most of them are from 
good families, and have had the ad¬ 
vantage of attending schools and col¬ 
leges. In private, many of them grumble 
against nationalisation which has Jed 
them into a blind alley. They are also 
resentful of the behaviour and tactics 
of union bosses. But fear of non-con¬ 
formity, dislike of social ostracism, and 
plain intimidation, if they show any 
independence of thinking and sense of 
duty towards the public, has made them 
submit meekly to the dictates of the 
union bosses. 

This brings us to the union bosses. 
In some banks, like the Bank of Baroda 
or the Stale Bank of India, the unions 
are controlled by employees who re¬ 
present only the employees. Hence, 
there has been no trouble in these banks. 
In most of the banks the unions are 
constituents of All-India Bank Em¬ 
ployees' Association which is controlled 
by the communists. For them unions 
and bank employees are merely tools in 
their larger political game. To control 
strategic sectors of the economy and 
hold the community to ransom, while 
hoodwinking the public by slogans of 
democracy and false promises, is part 
of the communist game. To destroy law 
and order and subvert the foundations 
of democracy to facilitate imposition 
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of totalitarian communist rule is the 
avowed objective of communists. In 
this game, they are favourably placed to* 
day with a Prime Minister who is 
. communist-minded and leans heavily on 
their support. The bank employees arc 
used as sacrificial sheep. 

The situation can be remedied as 
follows: 

(1) By amending the Indian Trade 
Union Act, prohibiting political leader¬ 
ship of bank and other white collar 
employee unions. 

(2) By discontinuing the present prac¬ 
tice of allowing union leaders to draw 
salaries while doing no bank work. 

(3) By requiring publication of audi* 
ted accounts of bank unions every year. 
In one inter-union dispute the fact was 
brought out that half of about Rs lakh 
collected was debited in the account to 
cyclostyling. 

These are some legal remedies to 
alleviate the present malady. The real 
cure, however, is different. 

(1) All patriotic employees should 
unite and throw out political leader¬ 
ship. and convert their unions into 
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If you don't use Air Cargo because you think its Mow. \f your particular product or 
expensive, you could be cheating yourself. market won't allow a complete switch 

Some of your profits could be lost on unnecessary 3;^ exporting, you still needn't risk losing orders 
myentory. warehousing, packaging, labour and through late deliveries, 

kisurance. You can take advantage of air cargo's speed 

Air cargo is not as costly as it first seems, because y^jth BOAC s Air/Sea Mix Plan. You send the bulk 
transport costs are not really a true indication of 333^ build an allowance into your costing 

these toco/distribution costs. Also, because air cargo system to use air in emergencies. The extra cost is 
gives you faster delivery, you get a faster sale and a gffset by spreading it over every unit you export, 
faster return on your investment. Discuss the potential of air cargo exporting with 

Customers are impressed, further orders are your local BOAC Cargo Office, 

encouraged. Suddenly new markets are opened to you. you owe it to your profits. 
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genuine trade unions devoted to wel¬ 
fare of employees, industry and public. 

(2) Depositors and borrowers should 
combine into a powerful organisation 
to safeguard their interest. 

(3) Banking should be removed from 
the hands of professional politicians and 
incompetent bureaucrats and restored to 


private institutions, supervised and regu¬ 
lated by an autonomous Reserve Bank 
of India. Only a highly competitive 
banking industry, whose mangemehts 
are professionalised, can serve na¬ 
tional interests. If these changes are not 
brought about, then there will be a 
flight of deposits and eventually the 
nationalised banking sector will b^ome 
the dead rat in the Indian economy. 


Surplus Rural Manpower Utilisation 

MP. SRIVASTAVA 


Utilisation of surplus rural manpower 
has become an important subject for a 
variety of studies by economists, so¬ 
cial scientists and manpower analysts. 
It has cauvsed concern amongst govern¬ 
mental bodies and has also received 
attention at the international level. This 
article is confined to a discussion of the 
utilisation of surplus rural manpower 
of India and much of this discussion 
will necessarily be focused on the cur¬ 
rent situation in our country. 

Planners have their assumptions 
about how resources can be increased 
and now they should be allocated. There 
is especially a proposal about the trans¬ 
fer of surplus rural manpower from 
the agricultural to the non-agricul- 
tural sector of the economy. “For 
strengthening the rural economic struc¬ 
ture and providing maximum employ¬ 
ment opportunities to surplus man¬ 
power, the country needs rapid eco¬ 
nomic development both in the agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricultural sectors.”^ 
Surplus rural manpower utilisation 
falls under three different heads: 

(1) Those calculated to create em¬ 
ployment; (2) those, which arrest em¬ 
ployment; and (3) those which remove 
imperfections of the labour market. 
TTic first category covers the program¬ 
mes of public works. Measures 
arresting unemployment which start 
from a negative approach comprise 
population control and family planning. 
Measures to remove the imperfections 
of labour market arc the organisation 
of employment exchanges, schemes 
of industrial training and vocational 
guidance. Measures second and third 
fall outside the scope of this article. 

Handy Programme 

Works programmes come in most 
handy and effective for providing em¬ 
ployment in the rural areas of this 
country. But the wage employment 
has been planned in the main through 
works projects of the state and local 
bodies utilising unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled labour and supplmentary works 
programmes which are planned to be 
organised in the areas of high unemploy¬ 


ment incidence. To quote the third 
five-year Plan report, “A fairly large 
programme of rural industrialisation 
should be undertaken with special 
emphasis on rural electrification, de¬ 
velopment of rural industrial estates, 
promotion of village industries and elTec- 
tive redeployment of manpower. Even 
though in the first instance, the introduc¬ 
tion of new production techniques may 
result in a decrease in employment, it is 
expected that there will be significant 
long-term benefits in revitalising the 
rural economy. In addition to other 
measures for increasing employment 
through small industries, it is proposed 
to organise a rural works programme, 
which will provide work for an average 
of, say 100 days in the year for about 
2.5 million persons and, if po.ssible 
more. This programme, and specially 
the proposal for rural works, will 
assist the general mass of the popula¬ 
tion and will provide increased oppor¬ 
tunities for educated unemployed.”* 

Acute Problem 

The problems of surplus labour are 
particularly acute in chronically drought 
affected areas and relief can be provided 
to them only by taking up a concerted 
programme of rural works which have a 
high employment potential and can, 
at the same time, increase the produc¬ 
tivity of land and labour. With this 
objective, “a substantial provision of 
Rs 100 crores is proposed to be spent 
on rural works in the coming four years 
in chronically drought— affected 
areas. The budget for 1970-71 in¬ 
cludes a provision of Rs 25 crores 
for this purpose.”• 

Having regard to various relevant 
factors, such as irrigation facilities, 
rainfall distribution etc., 40 districts 
have been chosen in various states for 
taking up the rural works programme. 
Their break-up state-wise is as follows: 
Rajasthan 10: Andhra Pradesh 6; 
Haryana 1; Uttar Pradesh 3; Mysore 
5, Maharashtra 8; and Gujarat 7. 

These programmes will be integrated 
into local area development program 
mmes designed to generate a longer- 


term employment potential for surphia- 
labour. The Estimates Committ0»*a 
(fifty-fifth) report on Rinaf Worka 
Programmes stresses that tl^ expeivll^ 
ture should be regulated in such a 
manner that areas having high incidence 
of unemployment and which are back¬ 
ward derive maximum benefit under 
the Rural Works Programme. Table I 
(page 691) indicates the expenditure 
incurred and employment generated 
by the various statbs up to June 30, 
1963 under this programme. 

Proper Planning 

It will be seen that in Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Bihar Gujarat, Jammu & Kash¬ 
mir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh^ West 
Bengal, Himachal Pradesh and Tripura 
the employment generated per hundred 
rupees of expenditure has been of the 
order of 78, 52, 59, 55, 68, 61, 54, 67, 
58, 56, 62, 59 and 51 per cent respec¬ 
tively. This means that in respect of 
77.7 per cent of the total expenditure 
incurred on the rural works programme 
up to the end of June, 1963, the em¬ 
ployment norm originally envisaged has 
been fulfilled and in some cases, it would 
appear, it has been exceeded. 

The analysis of expenditure incurred 
and employment generated shows 
that in Assa m, Kerala, Punjab 
and West Bengal the employment 
generated per hundred rupees of ex¬ 
penditure has been rather low, being 
only 38, 44, 23 and 46 per cent res¬ 
pectively. The Estimates Committee 
says “that in the light of the study^ 
government may consider the advi¬ 
sability of laying down a certain mini¬ 
mum percentage of employment ge¬ 
neration to expenditure incurred as a 
prerequisite condition for sanctioning 
schemes under the Rural Works Pro¬ 
gramme.”* It is provided in the third 
Plan, “that since unemployment and 
underemployment are specially acute 
during the slack agricultural seasons, 
to the extent possible, work programmes 
should be planned for execution during 
these periods.”® Precise determina¬ 
tion of slack agricultural seasons with 
reference to conditions in dififerent re¬ 
gions in a state, is, therefore, necessary 
for proper planning of the Rural Works 
Programme. 

In the last year of the third Plan, 
expenditure stood at a level of nearly 
Rs 8 crores and the employment pro¬ 
vided could be reckoned at about 
400,000 in terms of 100 days in the year. 

At present it covers 998 community 
development blocks. Information 
available for 137 blocks up to 1962-63, 
352 blocks for 1963-64, 473 blocks 
for 1964-65 and 231 blocks for 1965- 
66 shows that at a cost of roughly Rs 
8.35 crores, 351,243 acres benefited 
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from soil conservation, 150,603 acres 
benefited by anti-water logging, flood 
protection and land reclamation mea¬ 
sures and 6,868 miles of inter-village 
roads were contructed. 

Evaluation studies made by several 
states have revealed that, even on its 
present modest scale, the programme 
has provided some relief to the unem¬ 
ployed and underemployed specially 
during the slack a|ricultural seasons. 
Table II shows the period during 
which work was actually done vis-a-vis 
the period of slack season for 10 pro¬ 
jects for which the information was 
available to Programme Evaluation 
Organisation. 

Academic Question 

It can be concluded from 
Table II that only in Dharamgarh 
(Orissa), Kondothi (Kerala) and Kar- 
mala (Maharashtra) the work was 
carried out almost during the slack 
season. In three others, Nowboicha 
(Assam), Dhancra (Gujarat) and 
Rajarhat (West Bengal), the work 
was done entirely outside the slack 
period. In the remaining blocks the 
work was done partly during and partly 
outside the slack seasons. The fluc¬ 
tuations in the availability of work from 
season to season, actually from week to 
week, necessitate hanging around by a 
large mass of labour^ho arc fully and 
gainfully employed only in a few mon¬ 
ths of the year. At the same time, 
their total withdrawal can harm peak 
time agricultural operations. 


unskilled, but to upgrade them through 
necessary training. 

The absorptive capacity of agricul¬ 
ture is to be exploited to the maximum 
in view of the urgent need of the rural 
sector, i.e., the large increases that are 


going to take place in the rural labour 
force. 

The crucial problem in an under¬ 
developed economy, where the agri¬ 
cultural sector contributes the largest 
component of national income, is to 


Table I 

EXPENDITURE INCURRED AND EMPLOYMENT GENERATED 


State 

Expenditure 

incurred 

(Rs) 

Employment 

generated 

(Mandays) 

Percentage 

of 

Column 3 
to 2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Andhra Pradesh 

889,187 

692,931 

78 

Assam 

2,293,111 

872,932 

38 

Bihar 

328,472 

169,963 

52 

Gujarat 

1,351,913 

794,733 

59 

Jammu & Kashmir 

107,718 

59,655 

55 

Kerala 

351,224 

154,780 

44 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,272,665 

859.329 

68 

Tamil Nadu 

881,655 

540,012 

61 

Maharashtra V.:- 

2,803,286 

1,526,156 

54 

Mysore . 

961,116 

648,665 

67 

Orissa 

1,114,459 

648,186 

58 

Punjab 

975.880 

220,240 

23 

Rajasthan 

852,602 

474,660 

56 

Uttar Pradesh 

2..369,772 

1,457,746 

62 

West Bengal 

434,132 

197,811 

46 

Himachal Pradesh 

1,114,697 

6.54,131 

59 

Tripura 

113,078 

57,143 

50 

Total 

18,214,967 

10,029,073 

54.7 

(Average) 


More important, diversion of surplus 
labour from agriculture is not a once- 
and-for-all operation. The problem 
is aggrevated by a rapid rise in popula¬ 
tion and as a consequence, an ever 
increasing number of workers both in 
the rural and urban sectors. Most 
of this increase is, however, in the 
countryside. Therefore, as Lloyd 
Reynold has remarked: “The ques¬ 
tion of what would happen to agri¬ 
cultural output if there were a net with- 
<irawal of labour from agriculture, is 
thus only of academic interest. The 
practical question is whether labour¬ 
using innovations can be introduced 
into agriculture fast enough to absrob 
the growing labour force without de¬ 
pressing marginal productivitiy.”® 

The rural manpower programme 
•includes a wide spectrum of human 
resources development cither to im¬ 
prove the individual's productivity 
and self-dependence in his present rural 
surroundings, or to better equip him for 
reallocation in areas of greater labour 
demand. The first major problem is 
the retention of skilled farm workers. 
The second is not only to retain the 


Source : Estimate Committee, 1963-64, Fifty-Fifth Report, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 
New Delhi, April 1964. Pp. 24-25. 


Table If 

RURAL WORKS PROGRAMMES AND SLACK SEASONS : STATEWISE 


State Project Slack season Period when work 

was done 


Andhra 

Pradesh Ibrahim Patnam Nov. to May 

Assam Nowboicha Aug. to Oct. 


Gujarat 
Himachal Pra¬ 
desh 
Kerala 

Tamil Nadu 
Maharashtra 
Orissa 
West Bengal 


Dhancra 

Kunihar 

Kondoth 

Avanashi 

Karmala 

Dharamagarh 

Memari 

Rajarhat 


March to June 

October to April 
March to May and 
October 
March to June 
April to Sept. 

January to May 
Mid-Feb. to Mid-June 
Mid-Sept.to Mid-Dec. 
Feb. lo June and 
Mid-Sept, to Mid-Dec. 


April to July 
March to May and 
November to June 
December to June 

January lo June 
March to May and 
October. 

March to August 
March to June 
March to Mid-June 

March to August 
December to January 


Source :Estimates Committee (1963-64) Fifty-fifth Report, Lok Sabha Secretariat, 
New Delhi, April 64. 
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generate an agricultural surplus through 
improvements in agricultural produc¬ 
tivity and, secondly, to channel the 
available surplus for investment in the 
industrial sector. Fei and Ranis arc 
of the opinion “that in the improvement 
of agricultural productivity and in the 
generation of surplus, tue market me¬ 
chanism and price incentives can play an 
etTective role. It is indeed difficult 
to ensure mass participation among the 
millions of small landlords and culti¬ 
vators by means of direct intervention 
by The state in the productive process.’*^ 
On the other hand, in the task of cha¬ 
nneling investment funds from agri¬ 
culture to industry the government may 
play an important role, either by fiscal 
means or by improving the efficiency 
of commodity and financial markets 
to facilitate the inter-sectoral flow of 
resources. 

A labour surplus economy has an 
additional reason to invest in skill 
creation because of the pressing need to 
provide employment through the de¬ 
velopment of a wider range of industries, 
which require the development of skills. 
The Rural Industries Planning Co¬ 
mmittee 1962 (as quoted by the Esti¬ 
mates Committee) says: “For this it 
is essential to secure the fullest possible 
development of agriculture as well as the 
development of industries and of eco¬ 
nomic and social overheads undertaken 
as part of the five year and long term 
Plans of development for the national 
economy as a whole. In the field of 
industries to be developed in rural 
areas, there is need to evolve effective 
techniques, methods and programmes 
which could be extended progressively 
to other areas which have a large inci¬ 
dence of unemployment and under¬ 
employment.”® Moreover, in a poor 
and labour-surplus country like India, 
one may suggest a relative emphasis 
on industries which depend relatively 
more upon human labour and skill 
than on capital which in the context of 
relative scarcity needs to be imported. 

Various Alternatives 

It is pertinent to observe in this con¬ 
text that the whole of the agricultural 
surplus consequent on the withdrawal 
of ‘surplus labour’ might not be avail¬ 
able for use in the industrial sector. 
The first alternative is that family farms 
themselves undertake construction 
activity through the use of family “sur¬ 
plus” labour who continue to eat the 
same food in the same kitchen. How¬ 
ever, if the surplus labour of one farm 
fitmily is to undertake construction of 
a well, a fence or bunding and levelling 
of land, the gestation period is likely to 
be long and the activity may be beyond 
the time-limit of any individual farmer. 
There arc a few projects which can be 
undertaken on the basis of the labour 
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of individual family farms and which 
can be completed within the time 
available to individual farmers. Al¬ 
ternatively, if the surplus labour of 
the several farm families can be put to 
work, as a “brigade” or “team” to 
undertake projects on all farms on a 
co-operative village-wide basis, the 
gestation period of each activity would 
be automatically shortened. 

Each will gain from this effort 
because in exchange for his work 
on the improvement of other 
farms, others work for the im¬ 
provement of his farm. No cash 
payment and no transfer of food or 
payment in any terms are involved. Some 
amount of capital has to be supplied 
cither from the village itself or from 
outside. All this will directly expand 
employment. The Indian data on 
labour-force can be examined on two 
fairly well accepted assumptions, viz., 
(i) a rate of growth of population of 
2.4 per cent per annum, and (//) a 
labour participation rate of 43 per 
cent. India will have a labour force 
of 238.1 million by 1971 and 300.3 
million by 1981. This represents an 
increase of 49.7 million in 1971 over 
1961 figures and a further increase of 
62.6 million in 1981 over 1971. 

Participation Rate 

As regards the participation rate, 
which at present is reckoned at 
43 per cent of the total population 
in India, the change may occur 
first due to a small participation 
of children, and, secondly, larger 
participation of women, in the labour 
force over the next decade. A possi¬ 
bility of much fuller participation by 
male workers in the age group 15-59 
also cannot be ruled out especially in 
view of the land-reform legislation 
which necessitates some participation 
by land owners in agricultural opera¬ 
tions. However, as the participation 
rate in this age group in 1961 was as 
high as 91.^ per cent, (and 93.78 
per cent in rural areas) scope for im¬ 
proving the rate is only marginal. 

To sum up, the rale of participation 
is already fairly high and is likely to 
improve slightly; the period of work 
available per worker is low and inten¬ 
sity of the demand for labour and the 
supply of labour fluctuates sharply 
from season to season. The emphasis, 
therefore, has to be not only on crea¬ 
ting more employment opportunities 
in agriculture, but on providing more 
productive and gainful employment to 
rural workers in the non-farm sector 
also. 

An important contribution to the 
solution of the problem of utilisation 
of surplus rural manpower, therefore, 
lies in the steps taken to expand em¬ 
ployment opportunities in rural areas 
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on a permanent basis especially,, 
through, (a) the intensification of agri¬ 
cultural operations by means of irri¬ 
gation, improved practices, including 
mixed farming, etc., (b) diversification 
of the occupational structure of the 
rural areas and the rapid development 
of village industries, and (c) expansion 
of works programmes comprising the 
following : (i) works projects included 
in the plans of states and local bodies, 
which involve the tise of unskilled and 
semi-skilled labour; (it) works under¬ 
taken by the community or by the 
beneficiaries in accordance with the 
obligations laid down by law; (i7i> 
local development works towards 
which local people contribute labour 
while some measure of assistance is 
given by government ; (fv) themes 
to enable village communities to build 
up remunerative assets; and (r) supple¬ 
mentary works programme to be or¬ 
ganised in areas in which there is high 
incidence of unemployment. 

Role of Primary Sector 

The rural and urban occupational 
structure of India shows that the pri¬ 
mary sector predominates in rural 
areas and the secondary and tertiary 
sectors are negligible. As the econo¬ 
mic activities of urban areas are 
concentrated on commercial and trans¬ 
portation activities, they are able to- 
generate a high rate of capital forma¬ 
tion which leads to high per capita 
income; this type of activity is absent 
in rural areas. India, being an agri¬ 
cultural country, must have a rural 
orientation to planning so as to attain 
a high rate of growth. If this is done,, 
the rural population would not migrate 
to urban areas; urban economy would 
be in a balanced set-up and it would 
be able to sustain rural economy. This, 
can be done by providing amenities to- 
rural inhabitants within the vicinity 
of rural areas. This is possible either 
through the building up adequate em¬ 
ployment opportunities in the village 
themselves so that more and more 
agro-industries develop and the eco¬ 
nomy is geared to provide all amenities, 
for a better utilisation of the surplus, 
rural manpower in the rural areas it¬ 
self. 


All in all, an important scheme like 
rural works programme has lagged far 
behind the target, though it has been 
recognised as significant not merely 
for creating the additional employment 
opportunities, but even more as an im¬ 
portant means for harnessing the large 
manpower resources available in the 
rural areas for the rapid economic 
development of the country. The pur¬ 
pose of the rural works programme is. 
to generate maximum employment for 
local unemployed and underemployed 
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labour. However, nothing can re¬ 
place concern, dedication, planning 
and common logic in establishing cor¬ 
rective programmes. 
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export berths. The Plan periods saw 
the streamlining of the port facilities 
and installation of mechanical handling 
equipments. 

The development of the Hadlia sate¬ 
llite port 56* miles downstream into a 
container port for welcoming the advent 
of containers, roll-on roll-off cargo, 
lashes and other modc-n means of cargo 
handling, at a cost of Rs 53 82 crores, 
was taken up in the third Plan period. 
There will be six berths within an en¬ 
closed dock for handling coal, iron ore, 
rock phosphate, heavy-lift-cum-contai- 
ner, grain-cum-general cargo, finger 
jetty and oil (river-side). The oil 
jelly has already been commissioned 
in August 1968. The project is ex¬ 
pected lo be completed by April 1971. 

Farakka barrage is designed to save 
Calcutta port from silting up. The 
barrage is expected to supply 40,000 
cusccs of headwater which will flush 
the river bed throughout the year. 
The large scale dredging by w'hich even 
the 26-ft draft is maintained and the 
problem of bore tides will be done away 
with when the Farakka is commis¬ 
sioned. The draft will considerably 
improve. 

The hinterland of the port of Cal¬ 
cutta is composed of upper India, north 
India, central India, north-eastern 
India and north-east frontier India. 
There is the highest concentration of 
industries and heavy engineering works 
such as steel plants in the hinterland of 
Calcutta. Jute and tea are the tradi¬ 
tional cargoes of Calcutta. India's up 
and coming export goods such as en¬ 
gineering goods, chemicals etc. supple- 
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ment the cargo. There is a wide variety 
of cargo that passes through the port. 
Cotton, salt, sugar, silk, saltpetre, lac, 
opium etc. were the cargoes that pas¬ 
sed through the port in the 17th 
century and the import consisted of 
bullion. The total tonnage handled 
during the second world war was only 
7,436,846. The tonnage handled by 
the port reached its peak at 12.9 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in 1963-64 after which there 
has been a downward trend, which has 
taken the tonnage handled to a low of 
6.9 million tonnes in 1969-70. It is 
doubtful, that the port can regain its 
former glory. 

The Commissioners' Role 

As the Commissioners are celebrating 
the centenary of the Port Trust, it is 
not out of place to say a few words' 
about them. The Calcutta Port Trust 
was established in 1870, following the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the 
high port charges. The trust was es¬ 
tablished by the Government of India 
at the instance of Sir William Grey, 
the then Lt-Governor of Bengal. Other 
ports in India followed suit. Befoi^ 
the Commissioners got a full-time chair¬ 
man in the year 1921, the Senior Mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Revenue also acted 
as chairman of the port. The Indian 
mercantile community was not at first 
represented on the trust. While this 
deficiency was removed in 1871, the 
number of Commissioners was also 
increased from nine to eleven. Their 
number was further increased lo 19 in 
1926. Their number remains the 
same, more or less. Thanks to the 
selfless services of the Commissioners 
the facilities which consisted of six 
screw-pile jetties, six cranes and four 
sheds in 1871 have increased to the most 
modern fleet of cranes, sheds ware¬ 
houses. jetties etc. The improvements 
effected by the Commissioners are 
difficult to enumerate. They built 
the Budge Budge petroleum wharf 
in 1886. The Commissioners’ own 
railway network was started in 1875 
with a total route mileage of 8,26. 
The most outstanding achievement of 
the Commissioners in the last century 
was the construction of the .Kidder- 
porc docks. 

The Commissioners were time and 
again criticised by the mercantile co¬ 
mmunity whenever any proposal for 
improvement of the port was mooted. 
The construction of the Kidderpore 
docks evoked the most scathing cri¬ 
ticism. Undaunted, the Commission¬ 
ers undertook further improvements. 
Their wisdom and sagacity have borne 
fruits. The docks constructed at a 
cost of Rs 2.28 crores were boycotted 
by the mercantile community in 18921 
The Commissioners, on the other hand. 
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have always been accommodative for 
attracting trade by giving concessions 
on port dues, and at the same time, 
making improvements on port facili¬ 
ties, The draft was considerably de¬ 
teriorating and U-S early as 1907 the 
Commissioners acquired the suction 
dredger Sandpipr, foilowed by 
Bclari. They observed the ut- 
moslTrugality in llieir spending. The 
Commis^^ioncrs had to wait till |906 
(o gel ihcir lirst motor car. The Indiani- 
.salion ol’ the slalf of the Commission¬ 
ers was proceeding apace and in 1922 
two Indians jjined the service of the 
Port Trust. 

The Commissioners have always 
been ready to shoulder additional res¬ 
ponsibilities. They were appointed the 
Bridge Commissioners when the first 
pontoon bridge over the Hooghly 
was constructed. Again they acted 
in the same capacity when the present 
cantilever bridge was constructed du¬ 
ring the years of ihe .second world 
war. The Calcutta Port (Amend¬ 
ment) Ordinance 1970 has entrusted 
the Port Commissioners with the cons¬ 
truction of a second bridge across the 
fiver. There was no permission in 
the original Port Act lo undertake such 
construction. Calcutta was declared 
a major port in 1921 which meant that 
the central government was responsible 
for its finances. The Constitution of 
India has included major ports in the 
Seventh Schedule. The Commissioners 
of Calcutta port worked in committees 
and functioned as models worthy of 
imitation by other bodies. 

Total loYestmeot 

An amount of appro.ximately Rs 75 
crores has been invested on Calcutta 
from 1951 to 1969. The actual in¬ 
vestment during the first five-year 
Plan period (1951-56) was Rs 3.49 
crores. The loans granted by the 
government amounted to Rs. 3.16 
crores. An amount of Rs 15.73 
crores w'as invested during the second 
Plan period of which the loans granted 
by the government amounted to Rs. 
7.50 crores. The investment during 
the third Plan period amounted lo 
Rs 26.67 crores. The central loan 
during this period amounted to Rs 8.60 
crores only. The capacity of the 
port at the commencement of the third 
Plan period was 12.16 million tonnes. 
There was slight improvement in the 
capacity of the port ai the end of the 
third Plan period, the tonnage being 
12.20 million. There has been an 
investment of Rs 8.5 crores, Rs. 
10.41 crores, and Rs 10.80 crores 
in 1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968-69 res¬ 
pectively, the central loans being of the 
order of Rs 3.45 crores, Rs 8.80 
crores and Rs9.0 crores in this respect. 
The capacity of the port at end of the 


fourth Plan period is estimated lo go 
up to 14 77 million tonnes from 12.50 
milbon tonnes at the commencement 
of the fourth Plan (1968-69). 

The Calcutta port earns 40 per cent 
of the total foreign exchange of India 
every year and handles 20 per cent of 
the imports. About i.8(X) vessels enter 
and leave the port every year. The main 
exports after independence are jute 
goods, tea. coal, shellac, linseed, ores, 
mica, sugar, iron scrap and engineering 
goods. The chief imports include 
foodgrains, salt, machinery, petroleum 
and fertilisers. 

Mtjor Difficulties 

The port suffers from high port 
charges, berth congestion. inade.^ualc 
facilities of transit sheds and warehou¬ 
ses. lack of mechanical aids, lighters 
and dredging vessels and poor output 
of labour. .According to the World 
Trade Department of the Indian Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce, the port charges 
have not been fixed on any rational 
basis. The charges the shippers have 
to pay for handling cargo and for other 
purposes have been increased steeply 
and frequently. Between 1947-48 
and 1966-67 the port charges were 
raised ten times. The following table, 
according to the chamber, shows the 
number of occasions when the port 
charges were raised and the extra in¬ 
come derived on each revision. 


Year 

TralUc in 
million 
tonnes 

Additional 
income in 
lakhs of 
rupees 

1947-48 

6.9 

51 

1951-52 

9.6 

40 

1952-53 

9.7 

54 

1953-54 

8.1 

49 

1954-55 

7.8 

30 

1958-59 

9.2 

15 

1959-60 

9.6 

135 

1963-64 

10.9 

78 

1965-66 

9.8 

129 

1966-67 

10.3 

150 


Source: ‘'Calcutta Port Must Look 
Ahead”—Indian Chamber 

The chamber has held that partly 
as a result of this continuous increase 
in charges, there has been a decline in 
the volume of traffic handled at the port. 
For example, the volume of imports fell 
from 6.028.090 tonnes in 1963-64 
to 5,792,573 tonnes in 1966-67 and 
exports from 4,910,340 tonnes to 
4,312,143 tonnes. The number of 
ships entering the port declined from 
1,828 in 1963-64 to 1.678 in 1966-67 
and the number of ships leaving from 
1,784 to 1,640. It is also reported that 
traffic is being diverted to other ports. 
A prominent example is that oil¬ 
cakes are being increasingly exported 


through Bombay rather than Calcutta 
although the cost of transporting them 
to the latter is much cheaper. It is 
interesting to see that while the tonnage 
of cargo handled at the port of Cal¬ 
cutta dwinded from 10.9 million in 
1963-64 to 9.8 million in 1965-66 
there has been an increase from 17.3 
million to 18.2 million at Bombay 
during the same year. 

Despite the frequeht and substantial 
increase in charges, the financial po¬ 
sition of the Calcutta port continues 
to be unsatisfactory. An official co¬ 
mmittee has observed that the Calcutta 
port which budgetted for an expendi¬ 
ture of Rs 6 crores in 1947-48 on 7 
million tonnes of traffic now bydgets 
for Rs 23 crores for an increase in 
traffic of a little over three million 
tonnes, i.e. an increase in expenditure 
of 300 per cent for 43 per cent rise 
ill traffic ! Between 1958-59 and 1964- 
65 there was a nominal surplus of about 
Rs 50 lakhs per year but in 1965-66 
there was a deficit of Rs 1.75 crores and 
for 1966-67 it is estimated at Rs. 3.11 
crores. In 1967-68 the port incurred 
deficit of Rs one crore. The budget 
of the port for 1969-70 has shown a 
deficit estimated at Rs 4.13 crores. 
Taking into account Rs 2.50 crores 
to be received from the centre as 50 
per cent matching grant towards the 
cost of river dredging and maintenance, 
the net deficit is likely to be Rs 1.63 
crores. 

Debt Charges 

It is significant that the port’s total 
outstanding loans amounted to Rs 
109.78 crores.-in 1966-67 against Rs 
21.50 crores in 1947-48 and the debt 
charges increased from about Rs 
1.28 crores to Rs 5.07 crores in the 
same period. The debt charges ac¬ 
count for 21 per cent of the total revenue 
expenditure for 1966-67. The port 
derives about 60 per cent of its income 
from goods, 13 per cent from vessels 
and 15 percent from roadways and the 
rest from other sources. 

The future of the Calcutta port is 
doomed. Finances arc in a terrible 
mess and the mercantile community 
is apathetic to the increase of port 
charges. Labour indiscipline at the 
port has undermined the confidence 
of the business community and the port 
users. There is heavy congestion and 
detention of ships. The Commission¬ 
ers are overstalfed and the productivity 
of the stalf is poor. The commission¬ 
ing of the Farakka and Flaldia will 
not save the port. There is no silver- 
lining on the sky and just as the Father 
of Calcutta port-city, Job Charnock, 
is awaiting the day of resurrection in 
his mausoleum in St. John’s church¬ 
yard, with its crumbling stucco and 
the vagaries of weather, the port itself 
is awaiting the advent of a saviour. 
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UK Entry into EEC will Hit 
Developing Countries 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


I 

THE HARDEST HIT 

LONDON: 

The third countries most adversely 
affected by UK entry into the EEC 
will, in the short term, probably be 
New Zealand, those Commonwealth 
countries heavily dependent on sugar, 
(e.g. Mauritius and Fiji) and some of 
the EFTA countries. It is not often 
appreciated that there is a danger that 
serious long-term repercussions for the 
developing countries of the Common¬ 
wealth may arise out of UK accep¬ 
tance of the Rome Treaty and its 
regulations. This report attempts to 
consider the economic relations of the 
developing countries (a) with the 
EEC and (W with the UK and to assess 
the balance of advantages and disad¬ 
vantages to the developing countries 
of UK entry into th(^ Common Market. 

One of the most important forms of 
economic aid which developed nations 
can provide to developing countries is 
free access to their markets for exports. 
In most of the principal export products 
of developing countries both the EEC 
and the UK already grant relatively 
free access, because tariffs on imports 
from most of them are low or non-exis- 


require reciprocal tariff concessions 
to the UK by the other countries and 
that the preferential tariffs offered by 
the UK cover manufactured goods 
as well as primaiy products. The 
Yaounde Convention noi only docs 
not provide free access to the EEC 
for manufactured goods from the 
AASM but limits the primary products 
which may be imported free of restric¬ 
tion to the following 

Fresh pineapples; desiccated co¬ 
conut, coffee (unroasted, not freed of 
caffeine); tea (in packets of not less 
than six lbs); pepper (not crushed or 
ground); cocoa beans (whole or broken, 
raw or roasted); vanilla; cloves (whole 
fruit, not crushed or ground); nutmeg 
(not crushed or ground) other than 
for use in manufacture of essential oils 
or resinoids. 

Thus the list of commodities impor¬ 
ted free of duty by the member states 
from the associate states not only 
excludes manufactured goods but 
confines free entry to raw tropical 
commodities, which have not been pro¬ 
cessed or picked in a marketable 
form. 

The insistence of the EEC. members 
on receiving reciprocal concessions 


from the AASM— in the shape of free 
access to the AASM for goods emana¬ 
ting from the EEC— is contained in 
Articles 6 to 9 of the Yaounde Con¬ 
vention. These articles also prohibit 
the setting up of any customs union 
or free trade area among the AASM 
or between any of them and third 
countries on any basis which is in¬ 
compatible with the provisions of the 
convention. By thus establishing that 
the member states must always re¬ 
ceive most favoured nation treatment 
from the AASM, the convention en¬ 
sures that EEC members will also effec¬ 
tively obtain free access to any regional 
trade grouping (e.g. in West Africa) 
in which any of the AASM may parti¬ 
cipate. 

The value of imports from all deve¬ 
loping countries by the EEC and the 
UK in recent years is shown in 
Table 1. 

Table 1 shows that although the per¬ 
centage share of UK imports from 
developing countries has fallen more 
rapidly than the corresponding share of 
EEC imports, the UK continues to 
take a significantly bigger propor¬ 
tion of its imports from developing 
countries than the EEC countries as a 
whole. Against this, the EEC provi¬ 
des a much bigger market and a more 
rapidly growing market for developing 
countric’s exports as a whole than the 
UK. 

II 

MANUFACTURED GOODS 

What, however, may well be more 
important to developing countries (at 


tent and quotas normally applied only 
where special fixed or premium prices 
are paid by the importing countries. 
Under the Yaounde Convention, 
which sets out the principles gover¬ 
ning economic relations between the 
EEC and associated states in Africa, 
premium prices and quotas on im¬ 
ports from the associated states have 
gradually been phased out (except for 
bananas) as have the premium prices 
enjoyed by French exports to former 
French colonies. Quotas have, how¬ 
ever, been applied to imports of tro¬ 
pical products from other African 
countries which have sp^ial agreements 
with the EEC, e.g. Nigeria and the 
East African Community, so as to 
safeguard the interests of the 18 asso¬ 
ciate countries (AASM) which are 
parties to the Yaounde Convention. 

The main difference between the 
EEC/AASM relationship and that 
between the UK and the developing 
countries of the Commonwealth Pre¬ 
ference Area (CPA) is that the 
Comibonwealth arrangement does not 


Table I 

IMPORTS OF THE E.E.C. AND U.K. FROM DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 



All goods 



Manufactured 

goods 


US$ bn 

As % of 
all 

imports 

us 8 

bn 

As % of aU 
manufactured 
imports 


EEC 

UK 

EEC 

UK 

EEC 

UK 

EEC 

UK 

1963 .. 

9.10 

4.36 

22.5 

32.3 

0.92 

0.67 

5.1 

17.6 

1964 .. 

10.12 

4.43 

22.5 

28.7 

1.08 

0.77 

5.3 

15.7 

1965 .. 

10.84 

4.47 

22.1 

27.7 

1.26 

0.89 

5.7 

16.1 

1966 .. 

11.64 

4.41 

21.7 

26.4 

1.69 

0.96 

6.7 

15.8 

1967 .. 

11.93 

4.48 

21.7 

25.3 

1.64 

1.00 

6.3 

14.5 

1968 .. 

12.94 

4.81 

20.9 

25.4 

2.02 

1.22 

6.6 

15.3 


Source : OECD Trade by Commodities. 
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least in the Commonwealth) in view of 
possible U.K. entry into the E.E.C., 
and in the light of the New Delhi 
UNCTAD conference recommenda¬ 
tions, is that the UK offers them 
preferences on manufactured goods as 
well as on their traditional primary 
products. This, of course, is a coinci¬ 
dence, because the Commonwealth 
preferences offered by the UK do not 
discriminate in favour of the developing 
countries of the CPA or against the 
developed ones. It is none the less 
true that the preferences in effect give 
manufactured exports of certain deve¬ 
loping countries more favourable treat¬ 
ment than those of developed coun¬ 
tries outside the Commonwealth (and 
EFTA). The most obvious example 
is cotton fabrics, of which the UK 
gets half its imports from developing 
countries (compared with about 12 per 
cent for the EEC countries in 1968). 
Another important point is that the rate 
of growth of imports of manufac¬ 
tured goods from developing countries 
into the UK is comparable to the 
rale in EEC despite the considerably 
faster average EEC economic 
growth rate (4.8 per cent p.a. at 
constant prices in 1963-68, compared 
with 2.9 per cent in the UK). 

Private Investment 

One of the most important sources 
of capital for developing countries is 
direct private investment from overseas, 
representing (in 1967) about one-third 
of all financial flows from developed 
to developing countries, including mul¬ 
tilateral aid but excluding export cre¬ 
dits. Moreover, this form of aid is 
usually more welcome than otfleial 
loans, which are usually tied and fre¬ 
quently merely add to the debt burdens 
of the recipients. It is thus important 
to ensure that flows of direct private 
capital investment to developing coun¬ 
tries arc maintained at the highe.st 
possible level. 

Before considering the effects of 
UK entry into the EEC on direct 
private capital flows to developing 
countries it is worth comparing the 
existing levels of these flows from the 
UK and from the EEC countries. 

For most of the countries the figures 
of Table 11 are to some extent conjec¬ 
tural, especially for France, and two 
other factors further distort their 
comparability. The ligurcs are net 
capital flows and give no indication 
of the gross level of new investment 
in the developing countries or of the 
negative flow of repatriated invest¬ 
ment income. In particular, this 
factor puls the UK’s investment per¬ 
formance out of perspective, since 
the UK’s cumulative stock of capital 


assets in developing countries is pro¬ 
bably greater than that of all the EEC 
countries combined. 

The figures for France are not en¬ 
tirely comparable with those of other 
countries because about half of French 
direct and portfolio investment in de¬ 
veloping countries goes to countries 
in the Franc zone, most of which not 
only make no restriction on capital 
movements to or from France but seem 
to have little or no prospect of 
imposing such restrictions without 
French approval. 

Less Deiteficia] 

This means that a lot of the 
French private investment funds 
flowing to developing countries 
are by definition potentially less bene¬ 
ficial to the recipients, because even 
if the F’rcnch investment in these coun¬ 
tries creates as much employment as 
investment from other developed 
countries in developing countries 
generally, the lack of local control 
oyer the right to repatriate profits 
vitiates the chances of these countries 
achieving self-sustaining economic 
growth by depriving them of the abi¬ 
lity to reinvest the surpluses arising 
from foreign investment. Moreover, 
because of this French monetary con¬ 
trol, it is almost possible to regard such 
investment as being made in the French 
domestic economy rather than over¬ 
seas. 

The most obvious results of UK 
entry into the EEC from the view¬ 
point of the developing countries will 
be the loss of the CPA trade preferen¬ 
ces and of the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement. The impact of the chan¬ 
ges will be determined by the length 
of any transitional period arranged 
to allow the countries concerned to 
adjust to the new situation. It seems 
unlikely, however, that countries parti¬ 
cularly dependent on the UK sugar 
market (notably Mauritius, Fiji, Bar¬ 


bados, Guyana, and Swaziland) will 
be able to avoid major setbacks to 
Iheir economies and living standards. 

It can be assumed that provisions 
will be made to give the developing 
Commonwealth countries access to the 
EEC on similar terms to those en¬ 
joyed by the associate states of the 
Yaounde Convention. This, however, 
would merely allow them to export 
those tropical products listed in the 
annexe to the convention and probab¬ 
ly in limited quantities. Moreover, this 
could not be regarded as a concession 
to them as developing countries, since 
the only products affected would be 
those which cannot be produced in 
Europe. Thus the only discrimina¬ 
tion in their favour would be against 
those tropical countries not in the 
AASM or CPA., i.e. the Latin American 
countries and a few others. In fact, 
with so many developing countries, 
competing for the relatively limited 
market in the enlarged EEC for their 
tropical products (other than sugar), 
association with the EEC on terms 
similar to the AASM countries will 
offer no compensation to the deve¬ 
loping Commonwealth countries for 
the loss of their privileged position in 
the CPA. ■ 

III 

U.K. WILL DIVERT FUNDS TO 
EUROPE 

The effects of UK entry into the 
EEC on the level of UK investment 
in developing countries is harder to 
assess. As mentioned above, the 
UK remains a substantial net investor 
in developing countries despite its 
very large stock of existing investment 
in these countries, as compared with 
EEC investment in them, and despite 
the UK’s own relatively weak econo¬ 
mic situation in recent years. 

In these circumstances it seems in¬ 
evitable that UK signature of the Rome 
Treaty will make the EEC a far more 


Table II 


DIRECT INVESTMENT AND OTHER PRIVATE CAPITAL FLOWS(NET)* 

(US $ mn) 



1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Belgium 

53 

36 

35 

61 

57 

69 

70 

20 

France 

385 

334 

321 

319 

388 

416 

364 

368 

West Germany 

142 

156 

151 

96 

H7 

133 

155 

236 

Italy 

105 

128 

167 

120 

83 

92 

85 

77 

Nclherlandst 

176 

J03 

20 

95 

47 

64 

140 

106 

Total EEC 

861 

757 

694 

691 

692 

774 

824 

807 

UK 

367 

371 

194 

181 

283 

410 

291 

232 


"^Excluding export credits. 
tExcluding oil investments. 

Source : OECD 
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attractive area for UK investment 
funds in view of the very large and 
developed market that it offers for 
industry, thus perhaps providing scope 
for substantia] economics of scale in 
production. This may well attract 
capital which might otherwise have 
gone to developing countries. 

Morevoer, the new monetary regu¬ 
lations which the UK would adopt'’as 
an EEC member tvould provide every 
incentive for UK companies to invest 
in the EEC rather than in developing 
countries outside, because capital 
movements between the UK and other 
EEC members would be free. The 
planned adoption of a common EEC 
currency would hasten this trend, and 
even though implcmenlation of the plan 
seems fairly remote at the moment, 
attempts to realise it will involve pre¬ 
ssure on the UK to run down sterling 
as a reserve currency more rapidly 
than ever. 

End of the Franc Zone ? 

One advantage of British entry, 
however, would be to create greater 
pressure for the abolition of the Franc 
zone in its present form, since the UK 
would be unwilling to share such pre¬ 
ferences as it still enjoys in the deve¬ 
loping countries of the Commonwealth 
with the rest of the EEC as long as 
France was still able to retain its valu¬ 
able privileges in its former colonies. 
The proposed monetary union of the 
Six would, however, presumably ne¬ 
cessitate the end of the Franc zone 
in any case. 

Apart from the possibility of re¬ 
duced access to the UK for developing 
countric’s exports there is also the po¬ 
ssibility that UK entry into the EEC 
will impinge heavily on the commer¬ 
cial policies of the developing coun¬ 
tries. For if the Commonwealth 
countries are obliged to associate with 
EEC on the same basis as the AASM, 
they will have (1) to grant the EEC 
members most favoured nation status 
and (2) slowly phase out all duties and 
quotas of imports from member states. 
Even if it seems unlikely that they will 
be asked to grant complete freedom of 
access to imports from member states 
(which could be seriously damaging 
to the infant industries in these coun¬ 
tries), the most favoured nation re¬ 
quirements will obviously inhibit any 
attempt to set up regional trade groups 
among the countries concerned (or 
with third countries), thus preventing 
the establishment of larger markets 
for new industries and retarding the 
advance of these developing coun¬ 
tries towards economic viability and 
independence. This would be parti¬ 
cularly damaging in Africa, where 
most of the economies are far too 
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small to support a significant industrial 
base with their individual national 
market. 


The strongest argument for the UK 
entry into the EEC from the viewpoint 
of the developing countries is one of 
indirect and longer term benelit s. It is 
expected that once the UK is inside 
the EEC. its economy will start to grow 
at a rate comparable to the EEC avc- 
rage, and that the growth rate of its 
imports, from developed and deve¬ 
loping countries alike, will be higher 
in consequence. It would also make 
Pt)ssible a lughcr leNcI of offLaal eco¬ 
nomic aid to developing C'Ujntries. 
If such a boost lo the UK’s economy 
docs come about, it will work to ilic 
advantage of the developing countries, 
although it seems certain to be some 
years before the change in (he orien¬ 
tation of the UK economy rosult^ in a 
sustained higher growth rale. 


What stands out from this study of 
the possible results of UK. entry into 
the EEC from the viewpoint of the 
developing countries is that Ihe draw¬ 
backs are tangible and will probably 
be felt immediately, wliilc the advan¬ 
tages are mainly uncertain and at best 
likely to be a long time before they are 
felt. There arc, moreover differences 
of opinion as to whether ihc UK’s 


Co-ordination to be really cfTectivc would 
imply some form of combination, a merger of 
interests and a curtailment in the free and 
unfettered choice of operating the services. 
If transport is to fulfil its responsibilities edi- 
ciently to trade, industry and agriculture, large 
companies with adequate resources and subject 
to necessary control in the interests of the 
community can alone discharge the functions 
satisfactorily. But here arises an important 
issue giving rise to much controversy. Should 
road transport be operated by private enterprise 
or should the State participate in it? On this 
issue there is a wide divergence of opinion. 
Road operators Itavtng vested interests m the 
industry naturally plead for non-pailicipaiion 
of the State. Among the provincial Govern¬ 
ments also there were advocates at the two ends, 
Punjab, for instance, favouring non-participa¬ 
tion and Madras pressing for full ultimate State 
ownership. In the present circumstances. 
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economic growth rate will re illy rise 
following entry, though its fiiilurc to 
do so would deprive the developing 
countries — as well as the UK il.scif— 
of any economic benefit whatsoever 
from entry. 

Irrespective of whether Ihe UK 
growth rate improves in the longer 
run, the immediate effect on the ex¬ 
ports of many developing Conimon- 
vveaUii coiintries will be severe. For 
apart from the damaging trade diver¬ 
sion which will allow UK entry, the 
resulting weakness of the UK balance 
of payments — even if only in the 
short-term-* will ensure that the 
liiuieilying demand in the UK for the 
expo^L^ of' dcvclopinc countries will 
remain relatively weak, while the level 
of ciTectivc demand will probably fall. 
Moreover the strain on the currency 
reserves from an adverse balance of 
payments, combined with the freeing 
of foreign exchange movements to 
and from the EEC countries, is likely 
to reduce new' capital investment in 
developing countries to a trickle. 

Perhaps the greatest cause for opti¬ 
mism is that the plight of the Common¬ 
wealth developing countries under 
any kind of UK relationship with 
an enlarged EEC along the lines at 
present enjoyed by the AASM coun¬ 
tries would be so great as to compel 
member slates to grant all the asso- 


thorough^nationalization of road transport is 
not feasible and has not been proposed in res¬ 
ponsible quarters as an immediate objective. 
On the other hand, private enterprise has prov¬ 
ed that It cannot be depended upon to operate 
the services as public utility concerns, giving 
due regard to public convenience, safety and 
protection from exploitation and petty harass¬ 
ment. Again it is highly doubtful whether it 
would be inclined to develop unremunerative 
routes. The Government of India have, there¬ 
fore, decided that their policy would be directed 
towards securing proper and close integration 
between the two systems of transport and that 
this integration can be best ensured by railways 
taking financial interest in road transport. 
In principle, there is nothing objectionable in 
railways having such iinanciai participation, 
provided the range of operations of road ser¬ 
vices is not curtailed and sacrificed in the inte¬ 
rests of railways. 
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ciate members a new deal i n trade. 
Already (he possibility that the 
Six will implement some of the re¬ 
commendations of UNCTAD fl is 
being discussed, particularly tariff 
preferences for developing countries 
for Certain types of manufactured 
goods. Sceptics, however, may doubt 
whether such good intentions will be 
strong enough to overcome the entren¬ 
ched vested interests which the EEC 
Commission, or even a majority 
of the member states, might be 


powerless to dislodge. 

Sources and Acknowledgements 

The foregoing summarises, by special 
arrangement, a thirty-page report in 
the latest issue of “Europ>ean Trends” 
published to subscribers only by the 
Economist Intelligence Unit, 27 St. 
James's Place, London, S.W., but the 
E.l.U. is responsible neither for the 
emphasis of my summary nor for my 
interspersed comments based on a va¬ 
riety of sources. 


Singapore : Oil Capital of S-E Asia 

H R. VOHRA 


SiNGAPORF, BERFFT of its old naval 
importance on one of the crossroads of 
the world, is finding a new role for 
itself. As things arc developing it may 
become, so to say, the oil capital of 
south-east Asia. 

There is a new intensive search for 
oil in many parts of the world, including 
Alaska, the Arctic Ocean, Africa, 
Russia and Australia. The latest region 
to join the feverish quest is the stretch 
of water starting from South China 
Sea to the Straits of Malacca and 
south-eastwards to Java Sea. The 
search extends to the shallow waters 
as well as to the surrounding lands 
which fall under many jurisdictions. 

The region is agog with excitement 
which is most visible in Singapore where 
every big oil company has establi¬ 
shed its headquarters to obtain a share 
of the black liqufd “gold". The chang 
ing scene is illustrated by the spreading 
number of drilling rigs, the funny¬ 
looking oil fleet and pipelaying barges 
which are ousting the traditional pass- 
anger ships, freighters and Uinkcrs. 

The Oil Giants 

Among the oil giants which have 
entered the scene are Standard Oil 
Company, Mobil Oil Corporation, 
Royal Dutch Shell Group, British Petro¬ 
leum Company and Italy’s AGIP SPA, 
Japan's Petroleum Development dc 
Recherches ct d’Activitics Petrolieres. 

There are also drilling companies. 
Some famous names, include Reading 
& Bates Offshore Drilling Co, Fresser 
Industries Incorporatedn Huges Tool 
Company and Santa Fe International 
Corporation. There arc 150 oil-related 
companies with offices in Singapore at 
present bringing unheard of boom to 
the town. They are beginning to over¬ 
flow into adjoining countries. 

It is utterly too early to predict what 
the commotion will produce, if anything. 
The world-wide interest in the area is 


proof enough of the lure of oil in a 
promising area which is described by 
geologists as “young". Asian oil is said 
to have flowed out after the rock crust 
was created right into this area. There 
is about 900,000 square miles of it 
awaiting to be explored. 

High Hopes 

Whether oil will be found in com¬ 
mercial quantities remains to be seen. 
Hopes are high. Whatever else may 
happen, at least six billion dollars are 
expected to be spent in the exploration 
and development of oil here in the next 
one decade. It is a pity that India is 
not represented in this major inter¬ 
national venture to claim a share of 
luck although other government-con¬ 
trolled companies have appeared on the 
scene. Nor has India gone into partner¬ 
ship with any country or company 
which could have been a second-best 
proposition but infinitely better than 
its unimaginative absence. 

Nothing tangible has yet been found 
but the potential, described by one ex¬ 
pert, “is as large as the middle east", 
No one knows what the estimated re¬ 
serves are. Nor are estimates possible 
without drilling and drilling is just 
beginning. 

Major attention is being directed to 
off-shore drilling. Whether oil is found 
in the sea-bed or on land it would 
alter the industrial fortunes of the re¬ 
gion and the surrounding area. 

The fFa// Street Journal reports that 
Royal Dutch-Shell has discovered a new 
deposit off the coast of Brunei. Union 
Oil Company has found success in 
Indonesia which indicates possible exis¬ 
tence of a large oil field off the coast of 
Borneo. Natomas and Company an¬ 
nounces a discovery off Sumatra. Fur¬ 
ther drilling is required to establish the 
extent of the oil, the depth in which it 
is found and the quantities obtainable 
before someone can say whether the 


oil is worth the pursuit and the expense 
involved. 

Oil companies can be secretive. Ru¬ 
mour^ therefore, take the place of 
news. One of them is that Jersey Stan¬ 
dard has stuck oil in its 28,000 square 
mile concession off the coast of Mal¬ 
aya. The company is quiet, leading to 
the secularation that it would keep 
mum until it has obtained a conces¬ 
sion from adjoining' South Vietnam. 
News of oil strike might boost Saigon’a 
terms. 

One reported advantage of oil in this 
area is its low sulphur content. This 
is important in a world suddenly ar¬ 
oused to fight further pollution .of the 
atmosphere. Indonesian oil is rated 
very highly for this reason. It has practi¬ 
cally no sulphur. 

The oil if found in and around the 
seas of this area would be readily mark¬ 
etable. Japan would consume a large 
share of it diverting its purchases from 
the strife-torn Arab world. Asian 
consumption is expected to rise to 
10 billion barrels a year within the 
next decade from the current two billion 
barrels. 


4f « « 

Mr Robert McNamara, President of 
the World Bank, has emerged as the 
strongest supporter of increased aid for 
the developing countries and the great¬ 
est critic of his own. As an American 
and as President of the World Bank, 
he has a right to play dual role although 
as an international servant, one would 
imagine, his country would expect him 
to be more restrained. 

His annual speech at the World Bank 
meeting shows that he enjoys speaking 
frankly and out of conviction. His 
memorable appeal to the Americans 
who, he says, give “less than their fair 
share to the development of the emerg¬ 
ing world" needs to be recorded. He 
said : “In 1949 at the beginning of the 
Marshall Plan, American economic aid 
amounted to 2.79 per cent of GNP and 
11.5 per cent of its federal budget. In 
1970, the aid programmes constitute less 
than 0.3 per cent of GNP, and less than 
1 per cent of the budget. The United 
States now ranks eleventh... .in the 
proportion of GNP devoted to aid. 

•‘Economists have pointed out that in 
the next ten years the US will increase 
its income by 50 per cent and that the 
GNP in 1979 at constant prices will be 
$500 billion greater than in 1969. It 
would appear that the country is wealthy 
enough to support a just and reasonable 
foreign aid programme, and at the same 
timo deal eflectively with domestic 
needs. And to me it is inconceivable 
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that the American p>eop]e will accept 
for long a situation in which they.... 
constributc less than their fair share to 
the development of the emerging 
nations.** 

When he added that “these narrow 
views are waning,” he could not have 
been speaking about the US where, 
surely, they still arc gaining ground. 

He could not be unaware of the fact 
that President Nixon’s latest message 
to Congress proposing to dismantle 
the Agency for International Aid in 
the alleged interest of “efficiency” 
has big sounding words but it has no 
mention whatsoever about national 
goals or national targets of aid either in 
terms of GNP or as a proportion of the 
national budget. 

He docs talk about “major transfor¬ 
mation”, new dimensions and “invest¬ 
ment in the future of mankind”. But 
after tasting these honeyed though trite 
expressions one finds that, quantitati¬ 
vely, he is thinking very small. As a 
politician, he is sniffing the prevailing 
breezes and instead of converting them 
into winds of change he has decided to 
snooze, nationally speaking, or to do 
what little can be done without exertion 
in company with the international com¬ 
munity as organised under the umbrella 
of the World Bank and other internat¬ 
ional institutions or by prompting the 
private sector. The-impression left is 
that President Nixon’s do-it-with-others 
slogan is intended to lend aid more 
dignity which the recepient must appre¬ 
ciate even it* no additional money is 
thrown into the kitty. Thus quality 
is offered as a substitute for greater 
effort. 

Invisible Packets 

President Nixon’s philosophy of aid 
is also based on the assumption that if 
you cut up the packet so that each 
portion is small enough to be virtually 
invisible and if you demolish existing 
big institutions which have disbursed 
aid to the tunc of SI 00 billion over the 
last two decades, then Congress would 
not notice the slices and the institutions 
from which they emerge. Aid, in the 
circumstances, having evaded congres¬ 
sional notice would pass through the 
congressional mill without inviting a 
jarring word. 

The third philosophical assumption 
is that if a slice is presented in the name 
of an international bank it would find 
ready congressional acceptance because 
Congressmen would be too ashamed to 
vote it down knowing that other coun¬ 
tries are increasing their share. 

This reporter is completely unaware 
of the basis of these assumptions. Aid 
can stand only as a desirable national 
goal evoking the sentiment that national 
interest is l^st served by promotion of 


international good and this country McNamara’s observation. But he must 
being the richest must contribute most have thought it was worth repeating, 
if it is to avoid wallowing in the mire of 

its own riches, producing like a giant in The Washington Post, more than any 
insufferably larger quantities which the other paper, has put its editorial finger 
“Pygmies” of the poor countries are on a rclcvent point : 
unable to buy. Uneven world develop¬ 
ment is leading the US to just such a “The President says : ‘The answer to 
result. This is what Mr McNamara the down ward drift in aid is to reform our 
intended to convey when he propounded foreign assistance programmes and do 
his own philosophy “which recognizes our share to meet the need of the seven- 
that just as within an individual nation ties.* Programme ‘reform* is not an 
the community has a responsibility to answer, but an escape. To meet the needs 
assist its less advantaged citizens, so of the seventies, one must first acknow- 
within the world community as a whole ledge what they are. So long as Mr Nixon 
the rich nations have a responsibility to tells the country—as his aid message 
assist the less advantaged nations”. does—that it can scrape by with a 

minimal effort, the country will be more 
There is precisely nothing new in Mr than happy to agree.’* 


International Finance in Stalemate 

E. B- BROOK 

VIENNA : preventing more extensive fluctuations 
in value. 

The decision that emerged most clearly 

from the annual rnecting ot the World This argument has always been rc- 

Bank and International Monetary Fund garded as excessively experimental by 

in Copenhagen is that nothing radical many governments, as accepting the 
is going to happen in international pattern of fairly wide changes in the 
finance for some time. Too many exchange value of money as a norm 
States have been obliged in the last 10 and thus surrendering what should be 
years to admit formally that their part of a nation’s stability to the contem- 

money is no longer worth as much as porary pattern of frequent crises iii 

it used to be and even more have had international finance. This fear of 

to watch as their money has bought making permanent what all good gov- 

less and less at home and abroad for ernments and bankers should regard 
any schemes, however theoretically exceptional was one of the factors 

sound, for experiments with currencies which made the Copenhagen meeting a 
to be adopted. mainly conservative occasion. 

The argument has gone on for years 

whether or not a wider margin for move- The other factor was the argument 
ment in values of international cur- expressed principally from outside 
rencies than that allowed now by World Europe—that if money values were 
Bank rules—movement from the rate allowed legally to change more widely 
fixed by 1 per cent up or down—would ilicre could no longer be the same 
be a means to avoiding devaluations reliance placed in the various schemes 
and other critical exchange rale adjust- international loan, aid and other 
menls. By permitting changes of up to industrial support. The value of any 
2 or 3 per cent, it was argued, room payment, credit or loan could be re- 
would be made for adjustments to match duced overnight by such a device to an 
deterioration in value and any such extent damaging to the whole concept 
sudden critical situations as have fre- of support from the most industrialized 
quently arisen in recent years through countries and no less to plans made in 
systematic runs on a currency. Bri- the less industrialized ones. Fortu- 
tain, France, Italy and Denmark have nately, the voice of the less industrially 
all faced such crises in the last decade developed countries is sufficiently strong 
and Federal Germany the embarrass- in the counsels of the Internationa^ 
ment of a flood of* foreign funds to its Monetary Fund to make it deceive in 
banks, delaying risky experimentation. 

A wider margin of legitimate cx- Fundamentally, the question was the 
change rate movement, allowing a state basic problem of world money supply 
to accept up to 3 percent fall or increase and who should control it, a question 
in the exchange value of its currency that goes to the heart of world politics, 
against those of other countries would, World money is made up of those as- 
it has been argued, provide a shock sets which central banks in each coun- 
absorber cushioning, delaying or even try hold as part of their reserves. The 
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recognized reserves assets arc gold, US 
dollars, reserve positions on the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the newly- 
devised IMh' special drawing rights 
(SDRs). Other a'-scls. sucli as pounds 
in the sterling area, are minor. Gold is 
a less important constituent tlian it 
used to be although *t si ill canupriscs 
nearly ha.irortlie total \*orkI reserve^. 
Fight years ag(^ it was more than half 
hut the Washington Agreement of 196iS 
and last >ear's accord on the disposal 
f'f newly-niincd South African gold 
limits new supplies severely. 

Dollar icservcs are a major com¬ 
ponent of the new liquidity and these are 
created on In when any central bank 
other than the US Federal Reserve buys 
dollars as assets, fins intake is measur¬ 
ed by the US balance of payments de¬ 
ficit less financing of that delicit from 
the American reserves. 

The third source of world reserves is 
the newly-crcatcd IMF Special Drawing 
Rights. At the beginning of the year 
the first 3,500 million dollars worth of 
these SDRs were created; another 
3,000 million dollars worth arc coming 
on January 1 nc.xt and a similar sum 
on January I, 1972. 

Tt has been objected that, whereas 
gold or dollars are “real money”, 
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Special Drawing Rights are only paper 
permission (o draw specified sums in 
dollars from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund which has its wealth from 
the reserves held with it by its consti- 
tueiiis, like any other bank. Of thc.se 
conslituents, the United Stales has easily 
the biggest reserve. In addition to lliis 
intluetUial position, the United States 
IS the only country able to print money 
to settle its international debts since 
ilollars arc accepted as reserves by any 
country other than the USA. The 
icason for this is that the USA, like 
other countries, cannot include its own 
currency in its reserves but jis currency 
IS a reserve for all others. 

riiis situation, to Europe's deep dis- 
conleul, places the USA in a unique 
position and is especially damaging 
when, as at present, the US official 
payments arc in heavy deficit. For this 
reason, total official holdings of US 
dollars outside the USA arc now at an 
all-time peak. The flow of dollars 
appears likely to continue for some 
lime, with the probable result that the 
basis on which the first three years' 
creating of Special Drawing Rights was 
proposed will be completely upset 
since it was assumed that only 1,000 
to 2,000 million dollars a year would 
be added to official reserves and thus 
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to the world’s money supply. 

The result could be a smaller distri¬ 
bution of Special Drawing Rights, espe¬ 
cially after the first three years* alloca¬ 
tions. The more dollar balances there 
are after that period (1972) the more 
difficult it w'ill be to gel SDRs and the 
smaller will be the allocations made. 
The process whereby the SDR would 
lake over from the dollar as the main 
source of new liquidity would be slow¬ 
ed down, the International Monetary 
Fund's function as creator of the world’s 
money similarly delayed and the US 
Federal Reserve would retain longer its 
presc'it status as the world’s central 
bank. 

Since it is clear that the U5A is not 
willing to part with any significant 
amounts of its gold or to reduce its 
balance of payments deficit by ceasing 
to print dollars to pay its international 
debts, the only solution preserving the 
IMF's position would be for the pound, 
the mark and the France to devalue 
themselves significantly against the 
dollar—and of that move, also, there 
is no sign and no likelihood of it. New 
parities might be sensible but they 
remain far more hypothetical than is 
the growing threat to the outflow of 
Special Drawing Rights. 
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The us decision to resume sale of arms 
to Pakistan is stated to have been taken 
at the level of President Nixon himself. 
Could it be that this is Washington’s 
way of reacting to the spread of the 
political influence and authority of the 
Communist Party of India in our 
country? The formation of a CPI- 
led government in Kerala, the signi¬ 
ficance of which has been enormously 
increased by the association and col¬ 
laboration of the Prime Minister’s 
party with the CPI-led mini-front 
at the election and with the CPI- 
led administration after the elec¬ 
tion, may well have made Ameri¬ 
can diplomacy at last realise that 
it is steadily losing ground before the 
advance of Soviet influence in the poli¬ 
tics of our country. Assuming that 
Washington has been persuaded to 
think along these lines, what could be 
more natural than that President Nixon 
should have decided to make it clear to 
the Government of India that American 
diplomacy in this paK of the subconti¬ 
nent is not without teeth? 

I wonder whether this possible inter¬ 
pretation of the American move to 
resume arm sales to Pakistan is receiv¬ 
ing the attention it deserves from Mrs 
Gandhi or those who may be advising 
her in these matters. While it is both 
necessary and proper that India 
should protest^—as indeed it has done— 
to Washington against the latter’s act¬ 
ion, this protesting will not achieve its 
object unless the Government of India 
is prepared to study in a mature manner 
the background to and the motivations 
for President Nixon’s decision. Never 
before in our uneasy history of the 
last 25 years has it been more impor¬ 
tant than now for the government of 
our country to watch its steps and re¬ 
assess its attitudes and activities in the 
light of what is in the best interest of 
our nation. 

Who is the second most clever politi¬ 
cian in the country? The question who 
is the cleverest ne^ not be posed at ail 
since the answer is obvious. In my 
view, as a tactician, the Chief Minister 
of Tamil Nadu comes next only to the 
Prime Minister of India. 

Mr Karunanidhi has been having a 
hard time indeed these days. The image 
of his party or its leaders has become 
considerably tarnished as a result of 
charges of corruption levelled against 
them by their political opponents to 


the accompaniment of a suspicion in 
the public mind that there is no smoke 
without fire. It is true that Mr Karuna¬ 
nidhi has been successful to some extent 
in taking advantage of even this situat¬ 
ion since it has helped him to get rid 
of some inconvenient ministerial col¬ 
leagues. But he will surely have to pay 
a price for this since at least one of the 
men who had thus to leave the ministry 
is a boss of considerable influence over 
the rank and file of the DMK. It must 
also be added that how high this price 
would be can be known only in course 
of time. Meanwhile, the indefatigable 
Mr Kamaraj is tirelessly cutting swathes 
through the hold of the DMK on the 
masses and, what is more, has destroyed 
the DMK’s monopoly of the top perso¬ 
nalities of the Tamil screen as instru¬ 
ments of party propaganda. As against 
the DMK’s use of the Tamil matinee 
idol,‘MGR’, asacrowd-and-votcpuller, 
Mr Kamaraj has now product his 
own trump card, another popular mati¬ 
nee idol, Sivaji Ganesan, who announc¬ 
ed formally a few days ago his decision 
to soldier in the cause of the party of 
Mr Kamaraj. 

Things, then, have not been going too 
well for Mr Karunanidhi, but then this 
has only provided him with an opportu¬ 
nity to show how resourceful a politi¬ 
cian he is. Capitalising immediately on 
the adverse public reaction to the impo¬ 
sition of President’s rule in Uttar Pra¬ 
desh as well as the feelings of indigna¬ 
tion and anxiety that have broken loose 
among most opposition parties follow¬ 
ing this show of unprincipled high¬ 
handedness by the Prime Minister’s 
party, the Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu 
has captured the political limelight and 
newspaper headlines with a proposal 
for amending the Constitution for the 
purpose of providing that a governor 
must secure a state legislature’s approval 
for recommending the imposition of 
President’s rule. As only to be expected, 
Mr Karunanidhi’s move has elicited 
generally favourable responses from the 
various parties who are opposing Presi¬ 
dent’s rule in UP and even Dr Ram 
Subhag Singh of Congress (O) has react¬ 
ed po^tivcly to Mr Karunanidhi’s sug¬ 
gestion. It would, no doubt, be interest¬ 
ing to learn what Mr Kamaraj’s private 
views are on all this—Mr Morarji 
Desai has expressed reservations-—,but 
whatever may be the ultimate fate of Mr 
Karunanidhi’s recommendation that 
the Constitution should be amended, 
the Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu has 


certainly succeeded for the time being 
in turning public attention in his state 
away from the difficulties of his party 
and towards his attempt to star in the 
role of a statesman in national politics. 
« « 

As Minister for Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Mr Dinesh Singh seems inclined 
to take as rosy a view of the nation’s 
industrial prospects as he took of his 
own political future in the heyday of 
the so-called ’kitchen cabinet.’ Speaking 
in Bombay recently, he drew an expan¬ 
sive picture of small and medium in¬ 
dustries emerging in large numbers as a 
result of the government’s commitment 
to check monopolies, regulate big busi¬ 
nesses and generally disperse economic 
activity among new entrepreneurs. The 
fact, however, is that the growth of in¬ 
dustries, whether big or small, is slow¬ 
ing down in spite of increasing agricul¬ 
tural production and demand running at 
a fairly high level in the case of many 
consumer goods although, in fairness 
to the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, it must be said that, since Mr 
Dinesh Singh assumed charge of his 
ministry, there have been welcome 
signs of a desire on the part of the 
official hierarchy to take a more posi¬ 
tive view of its functions, cut red- 
tape and reduce delay. 

It is difficult to understand why there 
should be all this fuss about Dr K. N. 
Raj's wanting to resign the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellorship of the Delhi University except 
that one could very easily see that most 
of the fussing is being done by Dr Raj 
himself. Stripped of their pompous 
verbiage, the various statements made by 
him merely boil down lo this that he 
has found the job too big for himself. 
For this those who thought of Dr Raj 
for the Vice-Chancellorship are. of 
course, more lo blame than Dr Raj 
himself. Nor can it be held against him 
that he is trying to wring the last drop 
of personal and political advantage out 
of his resignation or rather, threat lo 
resign. While his success in capturing 
newspaper space has, indeed, been 
extraordinary, he is not the first publi¬ 
cist, nor even the first Vicc-Chanccllor 
of the Delhi University, to have dis¬ 
covered that in this country a man’s 
chances of becoming important in 
public life are directly related to his 
capacity for making a big noise, whether 
in season or out of season. 


V.B. 
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Trade Winds 


NEW REFINERY IN ASSAM 

The union governmenl has announced 
its decision to set up a Rs lOO-crore re¬ 
finery cum petrochemicals complex at 
Bongaigaon in Assam. The decision was 
announced by Dr Triguna Sen, the 
union Minister for Petroleum and 
Chemicals recently. Mr K.P. Tripathi, 
the Finance Minister of Assam, 
has, however, indicated that the state 
government wants larger investment to 
be made in the venture for manufactur¬ 
ing products of a more profitable type 
than those envisaged in the centre’s pro¬ 
posal. He has estimated that the state 
government’s demand would involve 
an additional investment of about Rs 
200 crores. The state government’s 
proposal is to have a one-million tonne 
“grass roots” refinery and a DMT 
polyester plant. The centre, on the 
other hand, wants the LSHS (low sul¬ 
phur heavy stock) from the refinery to be 
transported to the Sindri to be utilised 
as feedstock for production of fertilizer. 
The establishment of the refinery has 
been agreed to by the Assam govern¬ 
ment. The question whether LSHS 
should be transported to Sindri or a 
DMT-polyester plant should be set up 
near the refinery is to be decided after 
getting the opinion of a foreign expert. 
The work on refinery construction is ex¬ 
pected to start by the end of the current 
financial year. 

vanaspati prices 

Vanaspati prices have been reduced 
by 10 paise [>er kg in the south zone with 
effect from October 8. Prices in the 
other zones continue to be unchanged 
according to a recent official press release. 

RUBBER PRICES 

The recent announcement by the 
union government increasing the floor 
price of rubber has disturbed the small- 
scale rubber manufacturers. The increase 
effected by the government on Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1970 fixing the price at Rs 5,200 
per tonne means that during the last 
three years the price of natural rubber 
has been increased by approximately 
60 per cent. Prior to October 20, 1967 
the floor price of raw rubber was 
Rs 3,230 per tonne and on that day 
the price was increased to Rs 4,150 per 
tonne. In 1968 the price, when the ceil¬ 
ing was removed, went up to as much 
as Rs 7,000 per tonne. In this country 
out of 1,100 rubber manufacturers 
only 10 are large-scale one. Out of the 
remaining nearly one hundred arc me¬ 


dium and all others are small-scale 
manufacturers consuming noi less than 
50 per cent of the total natural rubber 
produced in the country. The recent 
price rise might mean that small-scale 
manufacturers of items such as shoe- 
soles, heels, sheeting, hoses and mould¬ 
ed articles might be thrown out of busi¬ 
ness because lesser expensive raw 
materials might replace rubber as has 
already happened in the case of cables 
(PVC replacing rubber), belting, rubber 
sheeting, tubing, hose pipes, etc. (PVC 
and plastic replacing rubber). 

COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

A five-member official delegation left 
for Washington on October 10 to 
attend a meeting of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee to be held 
there. The committee proposed to dis¬ 
cuss questions relating to cultivation, 
distribution and consumption of cotton. 
The delegation was led by the Addi¬ 
tional Secretary in the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, MrC. S. Ramachandran. 

CEMENT PLANT FOR IRAQ 

The Associated Cement Companies 
Ltd have secured a contract (nearly 
Rs 3.68 crores) from the Iraq govern¬ 
ment for the supply, erection and com¬ 
missioning of a 200,000 tonnes per year 
wet process cement plant at Kufa, 
about 100 miles from Baghdad. It will 
be recalled that in May this year the 
company achieved a major break¬ 
through in the export of industrial 
machinery by winning a Rs 2-crorc 
turnkey contract for a clinker grinding 
and a cement packing plant in Kuwait, 
in competition with 18 other reputed 
companies. 

EXPORT OF DRUGS 

Preliminary figures of export of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals from India 
during the first five months of 1970-71 
totalled Rs 3.54 crores, as against Rs 
2.76 crores during the corresponding 
period of last year—an increase of 25 
per cent. If this trend were to continue, 
export of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
in 1970-71 may well exceed the record 
of Rs 7.16 crores reached last year. 
Last year’s export represented an in¬ 
crease of over 40 per cent compared to 
the 1968-69 figure of Rs 5.06 crores. 
Items exported from this country last 
year consisted of finished preparations 
of the value of Rs 4.55 crores bulk 
drugs and fine chemicals, including 
quinine salts, of the value of Rs 2.61 


crores. A noteworthy feature is the pro¬ 
gressive increase in the share of finished 
preparations in the total exports and the 
corresponding decline in the share of 
bulk drugs including quinine salts. 

COTTON TEXTILE EXPORTS 

Commenting on the Indo-American 
Cotton Textile Ag/cement concluded 
recently, it has been pointed out that it 
provides for a 13 per cent increase in 
Indian e?(ports to the United States dur¬ 
ing its first year. Responding to a request 
from the government in this country, 
the United States has increased the 
aggregate ceiling on imports frjm India 
to 110 million square yards during the 
year beginning October 1, 1970. Last 
year’s ceiling was 97.24 million square 
yards. Further, during each of the 
succeeding three years of the agreement, 
which is scheduled to expire in Septem¬ 
ber 1974, India’s ceiling will be increased 
by 5 per cent. This will assure India of 
an increasing share in the growing US 
market. A separate provision has been 
made in the agreement for handloom 
product exports to the US. This is 
in addition to the 110 million square 
yards ceiling. The cotton textile agree¬ 
ment was concluded on September 28 
by an exchange of notes between Itidian 
Ambassador Mr L.K. Jha and the US 
Assistant Secretary of State for Econo¬ 
mic Affairs, Mr Philip H. Trezise. It 
supersedes the agreement of August 
31, 1967, which has already expired. 

INDO-BULGARIAN TRADE 

The Indo-Bulgarian Trade Protocol 
for 1971 was signed on October 10 in 
Sofia by the Indian Deputy Minister, 
Chowdhary Ram Sewak and the Bul¬ 
garian Deputy Minister, Mr Tikomo- 
rov. The principal items of export 
from Bulgaria during 1971 will be spe¬ 
cial steel, rolled steel products, drugs, 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals, fertilisers, 
non-ferrous metals, tractors and ofiier 
machinery. Among other things this 
country will export to Bulgaria 
increased quantities of iron ore, animal 
feed compound, jute manufactures, 
finished leather, wire ropes, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals and marine 
products. Bulgaria proposes to send a 
technical team to this country to iden¬ 
tify new en^neering, manufactured and 
consumer items, mr importing on a 
continuing basis. Interest has been 
expressed in new items such as hand- 
loom textiles, catalysts for ammonia 
synthesis, aluminium foil, sport shoes, 
dehydrated fruits and vegetables, 
gramophone records, petrol and jeeps 
etc. 

India, Bulgaria and Tunisia also sim- 
ed the Second Trilateral Deal for 1970- 
71 woith Rs K5 crores involving the 
export of tea firom India to Tunisia, 
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rock phosphate from Tunisia to Bulga¬ 
ria and urea from Bulgaria to India. 
A contract for zinc was also concluded 
on the day of the signing of the protocol 
for 1971. 

TRADE WITH GREECE 

The trade agreement between India 
and Greece has been extended by 
another year. Letters to this effect were 
exchanged recently between the Amba¬ 
ssador of Greece and the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade extending the present 
agreement between the two countries 
until the end of 1970. Mutual trade 
agreements exist between India and 
Greece since 1958. The two countries 
found it convenient to extend the agree¬ 
ments every year. This will benefit 
mainly India's jute industry as this 
item was mainly being exported to 
Greece. Recently, Greece started buy¬ 
ing in large quantities non-electrical 
machinery and appliances also so that 
exports from this country to Greece 
had almost doubled to Rs 189 lakhs in 
1969-70 against Rs 97 lakhs in 1968-69. 
The upward trend in trade with Greece 
is expiected to continue this year also. 
Greece also buys items like compressors, 
rock drills, coir manufactures, hand- 
tools and wire products. This year 
Greece also has given a contract to this 
country to mint coins for Greece. Some 
more new items are also expected to be 
added to the trading list. 

TRADE WITH RUMANIA 

An Indian economic delegation left 
Bucharest recently after initialling 
a longterm trade agreement with 
Rumania. The delegation led by the 
Director-General of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, Mr N. P. Jain, signed the 
1971-75 trade agreement. The delega¬ 
tion also signed an agreement on 
economic and technical co-operation. 

F.I.C.C.I. ON COTTON 

The Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry has come 
out with a brochure on cotton trade. 
The publication places in perspective 
the problems of cotton trade and in par¬ 
ticular the threat of take-over. It has 
been pointed out that the producers’ 
interest are best served in conditions of 
free competition. Any monopoly orga¬ 
nisation will deprive the producers of 
this basic benefit. The accusation of 
exploitation by the middleman is entire¬ 
ly misplaced for the simple reason that 
the cotton trader has always operated 
at a very small margin. This fact has 
teen testified by numerous impartial 
studies. Other issues discussed in the 
publication arc the futures trading in 
cotton, credit curbs on cotton trade, 
and the canalisation of imports. It has 
been argued that the advantages of 
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hedge trading have not been sufficiently 
appreciated. Hedging is in fact benefi¬ 
cial to mills as well as to the farmers as 
it carries an in-built machinery for 
stabilising prices. 

STANDARD MOTORS 

The Standard Motor Products of 
India, makers of Standard Herald and 
one-tonne trucks, is to reopen shortly— 
not later than October 20. The decision 
to reopen the factory, which has re¬ 
mained closed for nearly four months, 
was announced by its director, Mr K. V. 
Srinivasan, at the end of a recent meet¬ 
ing of the board of directors. He stated 
that in view of the request of the cx- 
workers, the board of directors decided 
to open the factory by stages beginning 
from a day not later than October 20. 

INDUSTRIAL AND FARM FAIR 

The Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, Madras, will 
be completing sixty purposeful years of 
dedicated service to the community by 
the end of the current year. To cele¬ 
brate this significant landmark in its 
history, the Chamber has decided to 
organise an “All India Industrial and 
Agricultural Exhibition”, as part of the 
Diamond Jubilee Celebrations, between 
December 24, 1970, and February 7, 
1971. On a similar occasion, in 1961, 
when the Chamber celebrated its Gold¬ 
en Jubilee it organised an “All 
India Industrial and Commercial Exhi¬ 
bition”, which was a considerable suc- 
ceSsS. Between 1961 and 1970, so many 
new industries have been set up in the 
country, and so much technological 
developments have taken place in 
every field. The Chamber is, therefore, 
confident that the proposed exhibition 
will serve as a show-window of the signi¬ 
ficant advances recorded in every field 
of economic activity in the country. 

BACKWARD AREAS 

One of the four West Bengal districts 
identified as industrially backward is to 
be selected for special assistance for its 
economic development. The four 
districts in an otherwise industrially 
developed state are Purulia, Bankura, 
Midnapore and Darjeeling. For indus¬ 
trial units in one of these four districts, 
there will be an outright grant or sub¬ 
sidy amounting to ten per cent provided 
the total fixed capital investment of each 
new unit does not exceed Rs 50 lakhs. 
This special assistance will be in addi¬ 
tion to the general concessional 
schemes—applicable to all four districts 
—initiated by the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India and the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India for dis¬ 
tricts or areas identified as industrially 
backward. Under these schemes, pro¬ 
jects in such districts or areas get finance 
on soft terms (including lower rates of 
interest and a longer amortisation pe^ 
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riod for repayment of loans) for viable 
projects whose total cost does not ex¬ 
ceed on 5 crore of rupees. For bigger 
projects, concessional finance is exten¬ 
ded on a selective basis. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Mr W. B. Metre has retired from Oil 
India Ltd recently. He is one of the fore¬ 
most petroleum scientists in India, and 
an authority on matters connected with 
the indigenous crude oil industry. At 
its meeting in New Delhi, recently, the 
Board of Oil India, with Chairman, 
Mr Dev Kanta Borooah, presiding, 
reluctantly accepted Mr Metre’s request 
to be relieved of membership of the 
Board, on grounds of health, ^and plac¬ 
ed on record its deep appreciation of 
his services. Joining the Burmah Oil 
Group of companies in 1930, Mr W.B. 
Metre, has had 40 years close associa¬ 
tion with the petroleum industry in 
India. He was awarded Padma Bhushan 
by the President of India in 1967 for 
his services to the oil industry and Oil 
India Limited. 

Mr J.C. Bagai, a prominent Business- 
min, industrialist and progressive farm¬ 
er of Delhi, and a former Chairman of 
the Indian Mining Association, has been 
elected to the Board of Oil India Limit¬ 
ed, in the vacancy created by the resig¬ 
nation of Mr W. B. Metre. Mr Bagai 
is a nominee of the Burmah Oil Com¬ 
pany, a partner in Oil India Limited. 
The reconstituted Board now consists 
of the following ; Mr Dev Kanta 
Borooah, MLA, Chairman; Mr A.B. 
Das Gupta, Managing Director; Mr 
R. S. Gupta, Financial Director; Mr 
J. C. Finlay, MC, Chief Representa¬ 
tive, the Burmah Oil Group of com¬ 
panies, Director; Mr M. V. Rajwade, 
IAS, Joint Secretary, Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals and Mines 
and Metals (Dept, of Petroleum) and 
Member (part-time), ONGC, Direc¬ 
tor; Mr Dharmananda Das, IAS, 
Chairman, Assam State Electricity 
Board, Director; Mr B. S. Negi, Member 
(Exploration), ONGC, Director; Mr 
B. T. Merchant, solicitor from Bombay, 
Director; Mr C.G.S. Paterson, Deputy 
Chief Representative of the Burmah Oil 
Group of companies. Director; and 
Mr J. C. Bagai, businessman. Director. 

Mr M. A. M. Ramaswamy, Manag¬ 
ing Director of Chettinad Cement 
Corporation Limited who was the Vice 
President of the Southern India Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and Industry, Madras, 
has now been unanimously elected as 
President of this Chamber for the ensu¬ 
ing year which is the Diamond Jubilee 
year for the Chamber. He is a Direc¬ 
tor of Indian Mercantile Insurance 
Co. Ltd, Bombay and the Indian Trade 
and General Insurance Company Ltd 
Calcutta and also Chairman of 
South India Structural Corporation 
Ltd, Madras. 
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kesoram industries 

Kesoram Industries and Cotton 
Mills Ltd has reposted a gross profit of 
Rs 158.99 lakhs for the year ended 
March 1970. Taking into account Rs 
47.20 lakhs being development rebate 
reserve no longer required, there is an 
available sum of Rs 206.19 lakhs. 
After deducting for managing agents’ 
commission and Rs 102.2 lakhs 
for depreciation, there is a balance of 
Rs 103.98 lakhs. From thi.s, a sum of 
Rs 18,976 is set apart for expansion 
reserve, Rs 1.08 lakhs for dividend 
reserve, Rs 51.50 lakhs for general re¬ 
serve No 1 and Rs 5.10 lakhs for gene¬ 
ral reserve No 2. No provisions arc 
made for investment reserve and deve¬ 
lopment rebate reserve. The directors 
will consider the declaration of dividend 
at the next meeting, to be held in due 
course. It is stated that, during the 
current year, the rayon and transparent 
paper sections are lying closed for the 
past three months due to labour 
unrest. The spun pipes section is also 
facing crisis due to inadequate supply 
of raw materials, particularly pig iron, 
because of trouble in the Durgapur 
Steel Plant. Inadequate supply of wa¬ 
gons due to floods, etc., has also adver¬ 
sely affected the working of that sec¬ 
tion. The textiles section of the com¬ 
pany, which is the biggest textile mill 
in West Bengal, is also facing serious 
crisis due to several factors such as 
high prices of cotton and other requisite 
stores and the government’s decision 
not to permit any increase in the prices 
of controlled varieties of cotton piece- 
goods. Over and above, the said sec¬ 
tion is reported to be facing serious 
labour trouble due to which the work¬ 
ing in the mills is paralysed. 

SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 

The directors of Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co Ltd have proposed an 
equity dividend of Rs 1.75 per share 
for the year ended June 30, 1970. The 
company had paid an equity dividend 
of Rs 1.50 per share for the previous 
year. It had also paid a bonus dividend 
of 75 paise per share to mark its Golden 
Jubilee. The company’s total turnover 
has risen to Rs 39.46 crores from Rs 
36.60 crores, but its gross profit has 
dropped to Rs 6.09 crores from Rs 
6.42 crores. With depreciation claiming 
Rs 3.36 crores and taxation Rs 52 
lakhs, the net profit amounts to Rs 2.21 
crores against Rs 2,92 crores. Of this 
development rebate reserve gets Rs 90 
lakhs and the dividend will absorb 


Rs 90 lakhs. The balance has been 
transferred to general reserve. The 
company’s working for the first three 
months of the current year has been 
quite encouraging, according to Mrs 
Sumati Morarjec, a director of the 
company, ft has placed orders for ten 
ships of which eight will be supplied by 
the GDR and two by West Germany. 
Of these Jalamyoor with a DWT of 
13,700 was to be delivered to the com¬ 
pany on October 9. Jalanmtsya, another 
similar ship, will be delivered towards 
the end of November. Most of the 
ships will become available before the 
end of 1972. 

KIRLOSKAR BROTHERS 

Kirloskar Brothers Ltd proposes to 
issue 100,000 (9.5 per cent) cumulative 
redeemable preference shares of Rs 25 
each for cash at par. The proceeds 
of this issue will be utilised for invest¬ 
ments in new projects such as Kirlos¬ 
kar Tractors Ltd and for financing the 
company’s development plans. These 
shares have been offered in the first 
instance to the existing equity share¬ 
holders in the ratio of one new prefer¬ 
ence share for every five equity shares 
of Rs 25 each held. The preference 
shares are to be redeemed any time after 
August I, 1982 and in any event not 
later than July I, 1985. 

INVESTMENT CORPORATION 

The Investment Corporation of India 
Ltd has recorded a profit of Rs 32.04 
lakhs for the year ended June 30, 1970, 
against Rs 26.80 lakhs for the previous 
year in line with an increase in its 
gross income to Rs 58,53 lakhs from 
Rs 51.26 lakhs. The directors of the 
company propose to maintain the equity 
dividend at 9.5 per cent for the year. 
The company's net profit amounts to 
Rs 25.09 lakhs against Rs 23.45 lakhs 
after providing Rs 6.95 lakhs for taxa¬ 
tion. After adjustment, the directors 
have transferred a sum of Rs 25.16 
lakhs to general reserve. The proposed 
preference and equity dividends aggre¬ 
gating Rs 21.66 lakhs will be paid out 
of general reserve. 

CENTRAL INDIA SPINNING 

The Chairman of the Central India 
Spinning Weaving and Manufacturing 
Co Ltd, Mr Naval H. Tata, has stated 
that the company has been making 
every effort to improve its profitability 
through attempts of diversification on 
projects involving modest capital out¬ 


lay. He has therefore no hesitation in 
expressing a note of optimism based on 
the current working of the company. 
The company is taking steps to acquire 
from Voltas Ltd a dealership for agro¬ 
industrial products such as tractor oil, 
engines pump sets etc. for four districts 
in Vidarbha. It is also contemplating 
the purchase of certain products of the 
metals division of the Ahmcdabad Ad¬ 
vance Mills Ltd on principal to princi¬ 
pal basis for the purpose of re-salc cither 
in the same form or any converted 
form. 

ALLAHABAD BANK LTD. 

The Allahabad Bank Ltd will be put 
into voluntary liquidation after June 
1971, according to a recent announce¬ 
ment. A press note issued by the bank’s 
secretaries stated: ‘The Chairman of the 
Allahabad Bank Lid announced that 
out of the total amount of compensa¬ 
tion Rs 3.10 crores from the 
government in three equal instal¬ 
ments, the Allahabad Bank Ltd receiv¬ 
ed in July this year the first instalment. 
The remaining two instalments are ex¬ 
pected to be received in June 1971 and 
June 1972. It is presently intended that 
after receipt of the second instalment, 
the company will be put into voluntary 
liquidation and the compensation mo¬ 
ney receivable in excess of the paid-up 
capital and share premium amount will 
be clitributed as dividend commenc¬ 
ing with an interim dividend of Rs 7.80 
per share on preference capital and Rs 
90 per share on equity capital for 1969. 
The proposal for distribution of the 
interim dividend for 1969 is subject to 
approval of the board of directors of 
the company at its next meeting. 

TRAVANCORE COCHIN 

Travancore-Cochin Chemicals Limit¬ 
ed has received a letter of intent for sett¬ 
ing up a caustic soda plant with a capa¬ 
city of 100 tonnes a day and also for 
the expansion of capacity of its hydro- 
sulphite plant from 10 tonnes to 14 
tonnes a day and also its sodium sul¬ 
phite plant. The preliminary work on 
these projects i.s in progress and the 
company hopes to implement them by 
1972-73. Meanwhile, the company’s 
working for the year 1969-70 has result¬ 
ed in a net profit of Rs 39.41 lakhs as 
against Rs 16.87 lakhs for the previous 
year. The company’s sales have increas¬ 
ed to Rs 4.06 crores from Rs 3.01 
crores. The company’s plant to fuse 
caustic soda wi& a rated capacity 
of 60 tonnes a day is expected to go on 
stream shortly. 

BOMBAY BURMAH 

The directors of the Bombay Burmah 
Trading Corporation Ltd, have pro¬ 
posed a final equity dividend of Rs 
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2.50 per share of Rs 25 each for the year 
ended May 31, 1970. Miis dividend is 
payable on a higher equity capital re* 
suiting from the bonsiis issue in the 
ratio of one share lor every ten shares 
held made early in 1970. Together with 
the interim dividend oj* Rs 1.25 per 
share paid in July, 1970, :he total divi¬ 
dend lor the year is Rs 3.75 per share. 
The total dividend distribution amounts 
to Rs 55.17 lakhs. 

HINDUSTAN l.ATF-X 

The Hindustan Latex Ltd is working 
on a scheme for the production of lubri¬ 
cated condoms and these arc expected 
to be put in the market during the cur¬ 
rent year. Production of some sophis¬ 
ticated types of condoms, including the 
lubricated ones has been taken up as 
the government had stopped further 
import of condoms. This was disclos¬ 
ed by Mr D. J. Madan, Chairman of the 
Hindustan Latex Ltd, while presenting 
the fourth annual report of the com¬ 
pany to the board of directors. The 
Hindustan Latex Ltd had also under¬ 
taken a research pr(>jcct for developing 
meteorological balloon in the factory. 
A grant of Rs 12 lakhs had been given to 
the company by Indian Space Research 
Organisation and Indian Meteorological 
Department, Mr Madan slated. 

HINDUSTAN TELEPRINTERS 

Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd is 
currently engaged in developing new 
products such as electric typewriters. 
Substantial progress has already been 
made in this respect. This was disclosed 
by Mr Kirpal Singh, chairman of the 
company, at the annual general meeting 
held recently. The company has made an 
all round progress during the year end¬ 
ed March 31, 1970. Production has gone 
up by six per cent with 5,310 teleprinters 
assembled during the y^r as against 
5,010 units in the preceding year. After 
providing for tax, the profit is Rs 66.52 
lakhs. In view of the satisfactory profit 
the directors have recommended an in¬ 
creased dividend of 12 per cent on the 
equity capital. The company has reduced 
the price of a teleprinter by Rs 300 to 
Rs5,300with effect from September 1, 
1970, as compared to Rs 7,000 prevailing 
before April 1,1968. The company has 
entered the export field in a big way. 
It has secured orders from various 
countries for teleprinters worth Rs 47.99 
lakhs during the year. Sustained efforts 
towards import substitution have yield¬ 
ed an additional annual saving of 
foreign exchange of Rs 8.18 lakhs. 

SHREE SYNTHETICS 

Shrec Synthetics Ltd will enter the 
capital market on October 20 with a 
public issue of Rs 192.50 lakhs compri¬ 
sing 1.11 million equity shares of Rs 


10 each (Rs 111.25 lakhs) and 81,250 
(9.5 per cent) cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs 100 each (Rs 

81.25 lakhs). The subscription list will 
close on November 2 or earlier but not 
before October 22. The entire public 
issue has been underwritten. The com¬ 
pany, which has an authorised capital 
of Rs 5 crores (Rs 4 crores in 
equity and Rs 1 crorc in preference 
shares), has an issued capital of Rs 

3.25 crores (Rs 243.75 lakhs in equity 
and Rs 81.25 lakhs in preference shares). 
Out of this, the promoters and their 
nominees have been allotted equity 
shares of Rs 62 lakhs, the foreign colla¬ 
borators, Chamtex Inc, USA, 
equity shares of Rs 60 lakhs, the IDBI 
equity shares of Rs 5.5 lakhs and IFC 
of Rs 5 lakhs. 

The company is setting up a project 
at Naulakhi near Ujjain (Madhya Pra¬ 
desh) for manufacturing nylon six fila¬ 
ment yarn with an annual licensed 
capacity of 1,100 tons per annum 
(three tons per day). It has also been 
permitted to produce polyester filament 
yarn in the plant up to 25 percent of its 
licensed capacity. The cost of the pro¬ 
ject is estimate at Rs 7.35 crores, 
which will be met by share capital 
(Rs 3.25 crores), foreign exchange loan 
from the Exim Bank (Rs 145.75 
lakhs) and rupee loans from the IDBI, 
IFC and banks (Rs 264.25 lakhs). 
Construction of the factory building is 
expected to commence shortly. The 
plant is scheduled to go on stream by 
October, 1972. The company has also 
sought premission for expanding its 
licensed capacity from three to seven 
tons per day. The cost of this expan¬ 
sion is placed at Rs 6 crores. Accord¬ 
ing to a spokesman of the company, 
the turnover in the first year of produc¬ 
tion on 60 per cent capacity is estimated 
at Rs 6 crores. In the second year of 
production with full capacity the turn¬ 
over will be about Rs 8.20 crores. On 
a seven-ton per day capacity after ex¬ 
pansion, the annual turnover is estima¬ 
ted at Rs 20 crores. 

SWADESHI POLYTEX 

Swadeshi Polytex Ltd, which is set¬ 
ting up a polyester fibre plant with an 
annual capacity of 6,100 tons in Uttar 
Pradesh, is existed to enter the market 
shortly for raising capital. The outlay 
on this project is estimated at Rs 12 
crores. The share capital of the company 
is Rs 4 crores, comprising three 
million equity shares of Rs 10 each 
and \00fl00,9.5 per cent cumulative 
redeemable preference shares of Rs 
100 each. Swadeshi Cotton Mills 
Company Ltd, Kanpur, proposes to 
subscribe to the equity of Swadeshi 
Polytex to the extent of Rs 1 crore. 
According to a spokesman of Swadeshi 


Polytex, leading financial insiitutions 
have agreed in principle to underwrite 
the public issue. The relevant documents 
and papers are being processed. The 
President, Mr V.V. Giri laid the founda¬ 
tion stone for the project at Kavi nagar 
industrial area, Ghaziabad on October 
12. The promoters feel that the plant 
will be leady for commissioning 
in a record time by June or July 1972. 
By going in for the “continuous” pro¬ 
cess, the company will be manufacturing 
superior quality of fibre at a lower cost. 
The anticipate cost reduction is es¬ 
timated at 10 per cent. Vickers Zimmer 
AG, West Germany (a member of the 
Vickers group of UK) is collaborating 
in this venture. 

• 

HINDUSTAN LEVER 

Hindustan Lever has announced its 
decision to pay an interim dividend in 
respect of the year 1970, of 60 
paise per share, same as for 1969, 
subject to deduction of tax. 

DENA BANK LTD 

Dcna Bank Ltd proposes to convert 
itself into a financial investment com¬ 
pany, if its major shareholders, LIC 
and UTI approve the proposal. An 
investment company, Dena, the residual 
banking company after nationalisation, 
also proposes to act as an issue house. 
The residual company needs the support 
of 75 per cent of the shareholders to 
engage in a new line of activity. LIC 
holds 24 per cent and UTI four per cent 
of Dena Bank Ltdshares. 


JUST RELEASED 

Another Research Study 
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(A Critical Sorvey of Agricultural 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

UNIT TRUST OF INDIA 

4S. VMr Nsrlmsn BOMBAY I 

Statement of Shri R.S. Bbatt, Chairman, Unit Trust of India, to the Contributors to Initial 
Capital and Unit holders of the Trust for the year ended June 30, 1970 


The Unit Trust of India completed, as 
of June 30, 1970, its sixth year of opera¬ 
tions and its accounts for this year 
have now been audited and published. 
TTie Board of Trustees have desired me 
to present a brief review of the Trust's 
operations for your information. Accor¬ 
dingly, \ liave great pleasure in review¬ 
ing the salient features of the Trust’s 
working during the year. 

2. The Trust has declared an income 
distribution to unit holders, who were 
on the Register of the Trust as on June 
30, 1970, at the rate of 72 paise per unit 
he., 7.2 per cent—marginally higher 
than the rate of 7.1 per cent paid last 
year. As you may be aware, this income 
distribution, according to th^ changes 
made in the Finance Act 1970, taken 
together with income on other specified 
categories of investments is tax-free 
upto Rs. 3,000. I have explained later 
(vide paragraph 13), in some detail, the 
present scheme of tax concessions appli- 
cable to the units. The income distribu¬ 
tion to the initial capital contributors 
is 4 per cent. 

3. During the year under review, 
there was a further increase in the in¬ 
come of the Trust to Rs. 6.28 crores* 
(inclusive of profit from sale of securi¬ 
ties of Rs. 9.00 lakhs) from Rs. 4.83 
crores in the preceding year. Total 
expenses including expenses on adminis¬ 
tration, provision for sundry liabilities 
etc. rose to Rs. 67.31 lakhs from Rs. 
58.02 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
increase in expenditure is mainly attri¬ 
butable, besides normal annual incre* 
ments in salaries paid to the stall and 
commission paid to the approved agents 
to the relatively larger proportion of 
business canvassed by them during the 
year, to additional staif employed to 
cope with the increasing work load 
and larger outlay on publicity from the 
Trust’s own funds (vide paragraph 14). 
In terms of Section 24 of the Unit Trust 
of India Act, 1963 (as amended),, the 
share of the Trust’s income allocated to 
Unit Capital worked out to Rs. 590.68 
lakhs and that of Initial Capital to Rs. 
38.13 lakhs in line with the ratio of 
Unit Capital to Initial Capital as of 
June 30, 1970. Under Section 25(2) of 


*No income was received by the Trust 
during the year on its shareholdings in 
recently nationalised banks. 


the Act, a maximum of only 5 per cent 
of the income allocated to the Unit 
Capital can be charged to the Unit 
Capital towards expenses of the Trust, 
the rest of the expenses being required 
to be charged to the income allocated 
to the Initial Capital. Accordingly, the 
share of expenses allocated to the Unit 
Capital and Initial Capital amounted to 
Rs. 29.53 lakhs and Rs. 14.94 lakhs 
respectively, after setting ofTRs. 22.83 
lakhs (as against Rs. 21.17 lakhs in the 
preceding year) representing recoveries 
towards management expenses. After 
deduction of expenses in the manner 
indicated above, the net income allocat¬ 
ed to unit holders amounted to Rs. 
561.15 lakhs. This, together with the 
balance of Rs. 24.17 lakhs in the Unit 
C!apital Appropriation Account—in all 
Rs. 585.32 lakhs—is available for dis¬ 
tribution to the unit holders whose 
names were on the Register of the Trust 
as of June 30, 1970. Although, the im¬ 
provement in the working of companies 
generally, noticed last year, has been 
carried forward to some extent there 
has been a marking down of the yield 
on variable dividend industrial securities 
reflecting the firmness in prices, induc¬ 
ed mainly by paucity of floating stocks 
relatively to demand. Accordingly the 
Board of Trustees decided to continue 
to pursue a cautious policy in regard to 
income distribution. Consistent with this 
policy, the Board decided to increase 
nominally the income distribution to 
the unit holders to 72 paisc per unit, 
i.c, 7.2 per cent (as against 7.1 per cent 
in the preceding year) which will absorb 
Rs. 557.62 lakhs leaving a balance of 
Rs. 27.70 lakhs. The income allocated 
to the initial capital contributors, after 
deduction of their share of expenses, 
worked out to Rs. 23.18 lakhs. This, 
together with the balance of Rs. 7-65 
lakhs in the Initial Capital Appropria¬ 
tion Account—in all Rs. 30.83 lakhs— 
is available for distribution. Of this, 
the Board, once again conscious of the 
need to follow a policy of abundant 
caution has decid^ to make an in¬ 
come distribution to the initial capital 
contributors at the rate of 4 per cent, 
which will absorb Rs. 20.00 lakhs, leav¬ 
ing a balance of Rs. 10.83 lakhs. Out of 
the undistributed income, namely, 
Rs. 27.70 lakhs, in the case of unit 
holders and Rs. 10.83 lakhs in the case 
of initial capital contributors, it is pro¬ 
posed to transfer to General Reserve, 
Rs. 8.46 lakhs and Rs. 0.54 lakh, in 


proportion to their respective shares. 
The aggregate transfer to General 
Re^rve thus amounts to Rs. 9.00 lakhs, 
which also equals the profit realised on 
sale of securities during the year. This 
will leave Rs. 19.24 lakhs and Rs. 10.29 
lakhs to be carried forward in the res¬ 
pective Appropriation Accounts. 

0 

4. Sale of units at Rs. 22,83.40 lakhs 
during 1969-70 established a record. It 
was higher by Rs. 5,67.23 lakhs over 
the preceding year’s sales (Rs. 17,16.17 
lakhs) and by Rs. 3,69.87 lakhs over 
the previous high recorded in 1964-65 
(Rs. 19,13.54 lakhs). Viewed against the 
continuous and sizable expansion in 
sales since 1965-66, it would seem that 
units have now come to be regarded 
as a convenient medium of investment 
by a wide cross section of the commu¬ 
nity. Virtually, the whole of the invest¬ 
ment in units made in 1969-70 was by 
individuals who accounted fOr Rs. 
22,65.72 lakhs, the share of institutions 
being only Rs. 17.68 lakhs. Of the aggre¬ 
gate applications numbering 74,471 
received, applications of individuals 
were 74,382, the balance being those of 
institutions. 

5. During the year, sale of units to 
non-residents showed further improve¬ 
ment. Both the number of applications 
and the amounts subscribed to by the 
non-residents nearly doubled. Thus, 
during the year ended June 1970, the 
number of applications from non-resi¬ 
dents was 603, the amount subscribed to 
being Rs. 48.36 lakhsJ the correspond¬ 
ing figures for the previous year were 
respectively, 323 and Rs. 24.20 lakhs. 
As of June 30, 1970, the units sold to 
and outstanding with non-residents 
amounted to Rs. 1,21.42 lakhs under 
1,788 applications. 

6. The Trust repurchased units dur¬ 
ing the year amounting to Rs. 2,03.84 
lakhs under 9,480 applications as against 
Rs. 1,67.11 lakhs under 8,217 applica¬ 
tions in the preceding year. Repurchases 
during the year worked out to 2.6 

g cr cent of the aggregate funds invested 
y unit holders. 

7. Total investments of the Trust as 
on June 30, 1970 amounted to Rs. 88.3 
crores. The distribution of the invest¬ 
ments among the different categories of 
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rate (6.2 per cent) than in the corres¬ 
ponding period of 1968-69 (8.4 per 
cent). The progress of recovery was 
impeded to some extent, by shortage 
of industrial raw materials such as 
cotton, oil-seeds, steel and non-ferrous 
metals and labour troubles in certain 
industries. The industries which record¬ 
ed significant increases in production 
included heavy inorganic chemicals, 
cement, copper smelting and rolling 
mills, aluminium, brass, electricity and 
fertilisers among basic industries, manu¬ 
facture of mining, earth-moving and 
construction machinery, electrical 
motors and furnaces, electrical machin¬ 
ery and transport equipment among 
capital goods, structural clay products, 
non-metallic mineral products, batteries 
among intermediate goods and soaps 
and communication equipment among 
consumer goods. However, railroad 
equipment, cotton textiles, jute- and 
commercial oflice and household machin¬ 
es recorded significant decline in out¬ 
put. 

II. In the capital market, new issue 
activity continued to remain more or 
less sluggish for the major part of the 
year. There was an improvement in the 
new issues during the last quarter which 
represented partly implementation of 
investment decisions taken earlier. With 
the announcement of tax concessions in 
the Budget for 1970-71, there were dis¬ 
tinct signs of improvement in the 
investment climate. This combined with 
encouraging corporate reports and with 
scarcity of floating stocks and the higher 
compensation for shares of nationalised 
banks, helped to improve sentiment and 
the market turned distinctly bullish. 
The index number of prices of variable 
dividend industrial securitic.s which 
had reached a peak level of 99.0 for the 
month of June 1969 just prior to the 
announcement of the ban on forward 
trading in shares, and had declined 
steadily to 88.4 by February 1970 re¬ 
covered fully at 99.0 by June 1970. 
Over the year as a whole, the index 
showed no variation over the previous 
year’s level of 99.0 as against a signi¬ 
ficant increase of 22.5 per cent in the 
preceding year (vide tabic below). 
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12. Thanks to the revival of stock 
market prices during the latter half of 
the year, the market value of the Trust’s 
investments in relation to their book 
value as of June 30, 1970 showed an 
appreciation of 9.6 per cent as against 
of 8.9 per cent as at the end of the pre¬ 
vious year. As was to beexpwtcd, the 
appreciation in the portfolio is mainly 
accounted for by ordinary shares. 
Taking into account the appreciation 
in its investments, the net value of the 
assets of the Trust as on June 30, 1970 
amounted to Rs. 91,54.81,962. During 
the year under review, 36 companies 
whose securities arc in the Trust’s port¬ 
folio. issued bonus shares. The ratio of 
bonus shares to existing shares ranged 
from I for 10 shares to as high as 1 for 1. 

13. The Finance Act, 1970 has intro¬ 
duced changes in the scheme of tax 
concessions available to units. Accord¬ 
ingly, where the gross total income of an 
a.ssessee includes any income from units 
and other specified categories of invest¬ 
ments such as interest on Government 
securities, interest on debentures issued 
by any co-operative society or any other 
institution notified, dividends from 
Indian companies and interest on depo¬ 
sits with banks, in computing his total 
income for purposes of income-tax, 
there will be a deduction namely (i) 
where the amount of such income does 
not exceed rupees three thousand, the 
whole of such amount and (ii) in any 
other case, rupees three thousand. Till 
now', income upto rupees one thousand 
from units received by an individual 
was exempt from income-tax. For the 
first time, units will also enjoy exemp¬ 
tion from Wealth tax. Under the 
Finance Act, 1970, investments in units 
of the Unit Trust together with certain 
other categories of investments arc 
exempt from Wealth tax upto an overall 
limit of Rs. 1.5 lakhs. As regards de* 
duclion of tax at source, as hitherto 
no deduction will be made by the Trust 
at the time of income distribution to 
an individual unitholder who is a resi¬ 
dent. In the case of an individual who is 
a non-resident, tax will now be deducted 
at source from his income from units, 
only if such income exceeds Rs. 3,000 


Reserve Bank of India Index Numbers of Security Prices : All-India 

{Base : 1961-62=: 100) 


Monthly averages Variations over the year 

for June (per cent) 

1967 1968 1969 1970 1967-68 l%8-69 1969^0 
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securities and percentage thereof, to 
total investments, as of this date, are 
given below : 


Rs. Percen- 
Crores tage to 
total 
invest¬ 
ment 


Ordinary shares . 

31.5® 

35.67 

Preference shares 

11.9® 

13.48 

Debentures 

37.2 

42.13 

Bonds of Public Cor¬ 
porations and Go- 

vernment Securities 

3.0 

3.40 

Treasury Bills 

0.1 

0.11 

Advance Deposits in 
respect of purchase 
of debentures and 

preference shares 

0.6 

0.68 

Advance Call Deposit 

Id 

0.02 

Application Money 

0.9 

1.00 

Money at Call with 

Banks 

3.1 

3.51 

Total 

88.3*’ 

100.00 


'^Less than Rs, 5 Lakhs. 

Inclusive of stamp duties, commission, 
transfer fees etc. capitalised. 
(^Includes investments in recently nation^ 
alised banks. 

8. The pattern of investments of the 
Trust remained practically unchanged 
during the year and reflected the overall 
investment objectives of the Unit 
Scheme, 1964, namely, safety of capital 
and regular and growing income. The 
main guidelines for investment conti¬ 
nued to lay emphasis on securities of 
well-established ani sound companies 
providing safety of capital coupled with 
good yield. 

9. There was a further rise in the 
volume of the Trust's underwriting 
operations which continued to be in the 
nature of firm commitments to invest 
upto the amounts underwritten with 
respect to issues floated by old and 
established companies. During the year, 
the Trust participated in the under¬ 
writing of 25 issues to the extent of 
Rs. 9.69 crores as against 32 issues 
totalling Rs. 87.8 crores in the preceding 
year. By far the bulk of the underwrit¬ 
ing was claimed by debentures (R.s. 
749.75 lakhs). The balance comprised 
ordinary shares (Rs. 122.00 lakhs) 
and preference shares (Rs. 97.50 lakhs). 

10. The post recession recovery in 
industrial output, which had gathered 
momentum in the preceding year, was 
generally sustained in the first seven 
months of the year under review; (July- 
January). The increase in industrial out¬ 
put was, however, at a slightly lower 


Ordinary shares 

78.1 

80.8 

99.0 

Preference sharesS 8.1 

85.9 

88.3 

Debentures 

91.5 

91.9 

93.4 


99.0 -1-3.5 +22.5 — 

88.0 —2.5 + 2.8 ^.3 

93.6 +0.4 + 1.6 +0.2 
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(ab agaiiibt Rs. 1,000 earlier) at the rate 
of 15 per cent of the whole of such 
income. 

14. Sales promotion efforts of the 
Trust continued to be oriented towards 
spreading the message oi the Trust in 
the countryside. During the year. Trust's 
agency force was therefore further 
strengthened. The number of approved 
agents at the end of the year stood at 
2,303 as compared with 1,775 in the pre¬ 
vious year. The number of approved 
brokers was also higher at 315 as against 
286 a year ago. Besides the Trust'.s 
various ofliccs, units continued to be on 
sale at about 9,000 branches of the 
banks and at over 15,000 post offices 
throughout the country. The Board 
w'i.shc.s to thank the banks, the Posts 
and Telegraphs Board and the National 
Savings Commissioner's Organization 
for their continued assistance and co¬ 
operation. The Trust's publicity during 
the year continued to be organised and 
implemented under the general super¬ 
vision of the Inter Departmental Com¬ 
mittee of the Ministry of Finance, 
Governmenl of India. The actual exe¬ 
cution of the publicity work continued to 
be shared by the Directorate of Adver¬ 
tising and Visual Publicity. The Govern¬ 
ment of India's grant towards the 
Trust’s publicity expenses tapered off 
further. For the financial year 1969-70 
the grant sanctioned was Rs, 7.5 lakhs 
as against Rs, 9 lakhs for the previous 
year. As a consequence. Trust's outlay, 
from its own revenue, on publicity was 
stepped up sharply to Rs. 1.90 lakhs 
from about Rs. 50,000 in the preceding 
year. Among the usual media of publi¬ 
city employed by the Trust, mention 
may be made of the display of the Trust’s 
posters at about 550 important railway 
stations throughout the country. Apart 
from these, the Trust addressed over 
50,000 personalised letters to Govern¬ 
ment employees, including employees 
of the public-sector undertakings all 
over the country, drawing a salary of 
Rs 500 and above. The Trust produced 
a 600 ft. film entitled “Planning for 
Plenty" and exhibited it throughout the 
country through the good oftices of the 
Films Division of the Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Trust continued to 
lake advantage of commercial broad¬ 
casting and the Trust’s message is being 


relayed daily from the All India Radio 
stations at Bombay, Calcutta, New 
Delhi and Madras. 

15. The Reinvestment Plan 1966 made 
further progress during the year. The 
total amount reinvested during the 
year with respect to income distribution 
relating to the year ended June 1969 
was Rs. 36.52 lakhs, the number of 
applications being 12,253. With respect 
to income distribution for the year 
ended June 30, 1970, the number of 
new applications for reinvestment under 
the Plan received by the Trust totalled 
6,293 involving 23,10,410 units, 

16. Details were given in my last 
years statement of the Voluntary Sa¬ 
vings Plan 1969, which was introduced 
from July 1, 1969, with a view to facili¬ 
tating investment in units by the me¬ 
dium and small income groups of the 
community through periodical contri¬ 
butions. In the first year of its operation 
i.e. 1969-70 about Rs 1 lakh were re¬ 
ceived as contributions for investment 
under 491 applications. I hope that when 
the advantages of the Plan become 
widely known, small savers will increa¬ 
singly participate in it. 

17. I made a reference, in my previous 
statement to the formulation by the 
Trust of a Children's Gift Plan. The 
Plan was finalised during the year under 
review and has since been introduced 
from July I, 1970. The Plan provides 
to parents, relatives of a minor child- 
grand parents, uncles, aunts etc.—and 
others a facility whereby units will be 
issued in favour of a minor child (who 
has not completed fifteen years of age) 
who is the sole beneficiary. Further, 
the child in whose name the unit certi¬ 
ficate has been issued, can deal with the 
units only from the date on which he 
completes the age of 21. Meanwhile, 
the income on the units held will be re¬ 
invested in further units. By the time 
the child attains the age of 21 years, 
capital in the form of units would have 
been accumulated in favour of the 
child in a convenient manner which 
would be available for major needs such 
as the child’s marriage, higher educa¬ 
tion abroad, settingup house or business. 
Under the Plan, units will be issued in 
multiples of ten and the minimum num¬ 


ber of units to be applied for is fifty. 
(There is no upper limit). 

18. Reference was also made by me 
last year to the discussions held with the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India in 
regard to the formulation and operation 
of a Savings-cum-Insurancc Plan. In 
view of several important questions rela¬ 
ting to trained personnel, administra¬ 
tive costs etc., thrown up by the dis¬ 
cussions, a Committee of the Board of 
Trustees of the Unit Trust of India has 
since gone into all these aspects of the 
Plan. The Board would consider these 
on the basis of the Committee’s report 
which is expected to be submitted to the 
Board shortly. 

19. In my statement for the last year, 

I had referred to the acquisition and 
tran.sfer of undertakings of the 14 lead¬ 
ing Indian banks to corresponding new 
banks, whose entire capital has now 
been vested with the Central Govern¬ 
ment. Compensation, as provided for 
under the Banking Companies (Ac¬ 
quisition and Transfer of Undertakings) 
Act 1970 has since been received.by the 
nationalised banks. As indicated earlier, 
no income was received by the Trust 
during the year with respect to the com¬ 
pensation amounts received by the 
banks. Interim dividendshave since been 
declared by some of the banks. On the 
larger issue of the disposition of the 
principal amounts of compensation, 
such proposals as may, in due course, 
be placed by these banks before the 
shareholders will be carefully considered 
by the Board of Trustees on merits, 
having regard solely to the interests of 
the unit holders, 

20. The Trust is grateful to the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India for the various 
facilities and the personnel the Bank 
continued to make available to it. It 
also wishes to place on record its deep 
appreciation of the co-operation and 
assistance it has continued to receive 
from the State Bank of India and its 
subsidiaries and other commercial banks 
and the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India. 

N.B. Owing to the distribution arran¬ 
gements which are designed for expe¬ 
ditious despatch of dividend warrants^ 
you may receive more than one copy of 
this Statement. 
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Deepak Insulated Cable Corporation Limited 

/taglsteTM/ Offk0 : 4th Floor, Coffoo Board Building, I, Vidhana VoadhI, Bangalore.|. 

Chairman’s Speech 

Speech delivered by Shrl N. W. GURJAR, Chairman at the Seventh Annual General Meeting, 

held on 17th September, 1970. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

o 

I am very happy in extending you all 
a cordial welcome to the Seventh Ann¬ 
ual General Meeting of the Company. 
The Directors’ Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 31st March 1970 
have been in your hands for some time 
past and I will, with your per i issit n 
take them as read. 

The year 1969-70 has been a year of 
further consolidation both with regard 
to turnover and profitability. Sales 
during the year have risen to Rs. 2.15 
crores as against Rs. 2.02 crores of 
last year, and the net profit for the 
year is up from Rs. 10.52 lakhs to 
Rs. 14.72 lakhs after providing for 
depreciation and Development Rebate. 
Your Directors have recommended 
the equity dividend at 10%, which is 
tax-free under Section 80-K of the 
Income-tax Act. 

It appears that the economy is show¬ 
ing signs of improvrment on the agri¬ 
cultural front and some industries are 


also showing buoyancy. Judging by 
these trends and taking into considera¬ 
tion the position of the order book, 
we can look forward to one more 
successful year. 

You will be happy to note that the 
products of your Company enjoy a 
high reputation among its customers. 
We are progressing satisfactorily on 
export front also and we expect to do 
still better in the current year. 

The relationship between the Mana¬ 
gement and the Labour had been cor¬ 
dial and peaceful. 

Your Company has made an appli¬ 
cation to the Government for licensing 
additional capacity and I liopc our 
application will receive favourable con¬ 
sideration at the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

Before I close, I would like to express 
thanks and appreciation to all my 
colleagues on the Board, Shri A.P. 
Mehta, Managing Director, whose 
constant efforts to improve the wor¬ 


king of (he Company have set the 
Company on further firm footing, and 
the members of the staff and the em¬ 
ployees for their devoted services. 

You will be glad to know that Thurs¬ 
day, the 14th May 1970, can be consi¬ 
dered as a Red Letter Day in the annah; 
of your Company as His Excellency 
Shri V.V. Giri, President of India, visited 
our factory and laid the foundation 
of the new Strip Rolling Mill. 

1 would like to thank the State and 
Central Governments for the help and 
encouragement we have received from 
them from lime to time. I also place 
on record our appreciation of the co¬ 
operation extended by our Bankers 
and the Industrial Credit and Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of India Ltd. 

Finally, Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
thank you very much for having .spa¬ 
red your time this morning. 

(NOTE:—This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting.') 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Indian Economy at a Glance 

What procjruss has the economy of our country made since 1960-61? The Reserve Bank of India, in a special brochure 
recently set out the saiicnt features of the onward march of our economy. The growth in national and per capita 
income, agricultural and industrial production, foreign trade, prices, money supply and a number of other economic in¬ 
dicators were put together. Reprinted below are the major economic indicators culled from the above mentioned brochure. 

ECONOMIC TRENDS ; 1960-61—1969-70 


1968^ 1969-70 


over 


Indicator 1960- 1965- 1966- 1967- 1968- 1969- 1967-• 1968- 

61 66 67 68 69 70 68 69 

(Provi- - 

sional) % Change 


NATIONAL PRODUCT (Revised series) 


Gross National Product at Factor Cost (Rs in crorcs) 


at current prices 


14044 

2l799rt 

25002a 

29377a 





at 1960-61 prices 


14044 

16053a 

16233a 

17622a 





Net National Product at Factor Cost (Rs in crorcs) 









at current prices 


13308 

20586a 

23647a 

27922a 





at 1960-61 prices 


13308 

15045fl 

15173a 

16525a 





Per Capita Net Product (Rs) 










at current prices 


307 

420a 

471a 

543a 





at 1960-61 prices 


307 

307a 

302a 

321a 





Net l3onncslic Product by Industry of Origin (Rs in crorcs) 







- 


at current prices 


13380 

20753a 

23902a 

28187a 





at 1960-61 prices 


13380 

15199a 

15333a 

16692a 





Agriculture, Forestry and Logging and Fishing 

* 








at current prices 


6822 

9846a 

11755a 

14973a 





at 1960-61 prices 


6822 

6421a 

6411a 

7560a 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 










General Index (Revised series) (b) 

( 1960=100) 


154 

153 

151 

161 

172 

h6 

+ 7 

Use-based classification (b)** 










Basic industries 

( .. ) 


164 

173 

176 

195 

212 

+ 11 

+9 

Capital goods industries 

( .. ) 


244 

210 

205 

210 

214 

-1*3 

+ 2 

Intermediate goods industries 

( ) 


140 

137 

140 

148 

154 

+ 6 

+4 

Consumer goods industries 

( .. ) 


128 

131 

126 

132 

145 

+ 5 

+ 10 

Input-based classification (b)^* 










Agro-based industries 

( .. ) 


121 

120 

115 

119 

125 

+3 

+5 

Metal-based industries 



213 

205 

200 

211 

223 

+6 

+6 

Chemical-based industries 

( .. ) 


153 

171 

180 

206 

227 

+ 14 

+ 10 

Sector-based classification (b)** 










Transport and allied industries 

( .. ) 


194 

164 

158 

170 

170 

f8 

- 

Electricity and allied industries 

( .. ) 


196 

214 

235 

270 

309 

+15 

+14 

Ammonium sulphate *N* content (6)( Tonnes) 

76800 

88020 

85212 

81816 

109896 

135063 

+34 

+23 

Coal including lignite (6) 

('000 Ti»ne$) 

52620 

69456 

70536 

71148 

74928 

77917 

+5 

+4 

Sugar (refined) (c) (d) 

( . ) 

2588 

3260 

3510 

2147 

2267 

3560 

+6 

+ 57 

Petroleum refinery products (6) 

( ) 

5747 

9119 

11256 

13462 

14948 

16138 

+ 11 

+8 

Cement (6) 

( .. ) 

7844 

10578 

11058 

11310 

11944 

13624 

+6 

+14 

Pig iron and ferro-alloys (6) 

( ) 

4264 

7123 

7196 

7021 

7243 

7493 

+3 

+4 

Finished steel (b) 

( .. ) 

2222 

4519 

4483 

4139 

4403 

4851 

+6 

+ 10 

Diesel engines (6) 

( Nos. ) 

52752 

96744 

114180 

118188 

118583 

140078 


+ 18 

Motor vehicles (6) 

( .. ) 

6211 

72588 

72408 

70356 

79536 

75918 

+ 13 

+6 

Electricity generated 

(Mill. Kwh.) 

17160 

32010 

34997 

39393 

44961 

50253 

+ 14 

+12 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 










All Commodities Index (Agricultural year 1949-50»100) 

142 

132 

132 

161 

159 


—1 


Foodgrains 

•000 Tonns) 

82018 

72030 

74231 

95052 

94013 


—1 


Sugarcane (/) 

( .. ) 

11141 

12100 

9S01 

978^ 

12003 


+23 


Oilseeds 

( .. ) 

8847 

8029 

8228 

10270 

8821 


-14 
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1968-69 1969-70 



Indicator 

I960- 

61 

1965- 

66 

1966- 

67 

1967- 

68 

1968- 

69 

Cotton (lint) 

(*000 bales of 180 kgs. each) 

5293 

4762 

4973 

5454 

5270 

Jute 

( »• »» f* ) 

4134 

4471 

5358 

6320 

3052 

All Commodities Productivity Index (Agricultural year 






1949-50 »100) 


118 

no 

108 

126 

126 


HIADE AND TRANSPORT 


Foreign Trade 

Import quantum index (1958—100) 

Export quantum index ( „ ) 

Import unit value index ( , ) 

Export unit value index ( ti ) 

Net terms of trade 

Gross terms of trade 

Value of imports {g) (h) (Rs in crorcs) 

Value of exports (^) (A) (/) ( ,» ) 

F.xports (g) (i) ( M ) 

Sugar 
Spices 
Tea (Black) 

Jute manufactures 
Cotton textiles 
Chemicals 

Metallifcrrous ores and metal scrap 
Leather and leather manufactures 
Vegetable oils, seeds and oil cakes 
Cashew kernels 
Tobacco (unmanufactured) 

Machinery and transport equipment 
Imports (a) (Rs in crores) 

Cereals and cereal preparations 

Chemicals 

Iron and steel 

Machinery and transpo.! equipment 
Non-ferrous metals 

Mineral oils (Petroleum and petroleum products) 
Cotton (raw) 

Transport 

Railway tralhc and earniogs££ 

(i) Total wagons loaded—Broad gauge (’000) 
Metre gauge (’990) 
(/7) Total freight originating (Million tonnes) 
iiii) I'otal goods earnings (Rs in crores) 

(iV) Number of passengers originating (Millions) 
(»/) Total passenger earnings (Rs in crorcs) 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (Rs in crores) 

Balance of Payments on Current Account (net) (w) (p) 
Balance of Payments on Capital Account (net) (n) (p) 
Foreign Exchange Reserves (q) (r) 

Commercial Banks' Foreign Assets (Gross) (q) (r) 

PUBLIC FINANCE (Rs in crores) 

Government Revenues (//) 
of which 

(/) Tax revenue 

Direct taxes 
Indirect taxes 
00 Non-tax revenue 
Government Expenditure (//) (y) 
of which 

Defence services (net) 

Development services 
Small Savings Outstandings (g) (w) 

CimRENCY AND BANKING (Rs in crores) 

Money supply with the public (j) 

Currency with the public 
Deposit money with the public 
Factors Affecting Money Supply (s) 

Net bunk credit to Government sector 
Net bnnk credit to private Sector 


128 

154 


149j 

166 

151 

100 

124 


119) 

122 

142 

96 

104 


150) 

J36 

141 

no 

113 


169j 

169 

166 

115 

109 


113j 

124 

118 

128 

124 


125j 

136 

106 

1122 

1409 

227 

1704 

1986 

1910 

642 

806 

127 

967 

1199 

1358 

3 

12 

5 

11 

16 

10 

17 

23 

3 

25 

27 

25 

123 

103 

8 

147 

179 

155 

134 

183 

27 

208 

234 

218 

58 

63 

10 

62 

79 

88 

7 

11 

2 

12 

16 

24 

39 

59 

11 

79 

99 

113 

25 

28 

6 

52 

53 

73 

28 

39 

7 

43 

51 

68 

19 

27 

6 

37 

43 

61 

15 

20 

5 

13 

35 

33 

7 

n 

2 

14 

22 

45 

181 

322 

64 

508 

518 

337 

86 

105 

18 

169 

273 

284 

123 

98 

12 

79 

106 

86 

333 

492 

72 

464 

503 

514 

47 

68 

7 

76 

89 

89 

69 

68 

7 

54 

75 

133 

82 

46 

6 

50 

83 

90 


6164 

8168 

8226 

8271 

8557 

3593 

3972 

3770 

3662 

3692 

156 

203 

202 

197 

204 

286 

465 

482 

503 

563 

1594 

2082 

2192 

2257 

2213 

132 

219 

229 

253 

265 


—392 

—490k 

—813in 

- -804m 

~365ra 

+399 

+481k 

+ 797m 

+890m 

+479m 

304 

298 

478 

539 

577 

16 

26 

49 

23 

37 


174 

3610 

4010 

4348 

4715 

1350 

2922 

3261 

3455 

3701 

402 

734 

767' 

780 

814 

948 

2188 

2494 

2675 

2887 

374 

688 

749 

893 

1014 

1677 

3437 

3918 

4323 

4856 

281 

885 

909 

968 

1051 

691 

1339 

1495 

1683 

1884 

982 

1549 

1667 

1789 

1902 


2869 

4529 

4950 

5350 

5779 

2098 

3034 

3197 

3376 

3682 

771 

1495 

1753 

1974 

2097 

2489 

3809 

4007 

4233 

4697 

408 

1051 

1276 

1454 

1546 


over 


1969 - 

70 

(Provi¬ 

sional) 


1967 - 1968 - 

68 69 


% Change 


—3 

—52 


128 

—9 

—15 

143 

+ 16 

+ I 

140 

+4 

—1 

171 

122 

—2 

—5 

+3 
+ 3 

90 

—22 

—15 

1567 


— 18 

1410 

+ 13 

+4 

9 

—36 

—16 

34 

—8 

+37 

122 

—14 

—21 

207 

—7 

—5 

87 

+ 11 

—2 

30 

+51 

+27 

119 

+ 14 

+5 

81 

+36 

+ 12 

55 

+34 

-20 

57 

+42 

—6 

33 

—5 

—1 

56 

+ 105 

+26 

261 

—35 

—22 

184 

+ 4 

—35 

81 

—19 

—6 

393 

+2 

—24 

75 

.... 

—16 

138 

+77 

+4 

83 

+8 

—8 

8829 

+4 . 

+ 3 

3869 

+ 1 

+ 5 


+4 

— 

590 

+ 12 

1-5 


_2 


282 

+ 5 " 

--55 

4 46 

+ 6 

821 

+ 7 
+ 58 

+42 


5002aa 

H- 8 

+ 6 

3994aa 

+ 7 

+ 8 

844aa 

4- 4 

+ 4 

315()aa 

+ 8 

+ 9 

\008aa 

M4 

^ 1 

5371aa 

+ 12 

+ 11 

WlOaa 

+ 9 

+ 6 

2\74aa 

+ 12 
+ 6 

+ 15 


6381 

+ 8 

+ 10 

4006 

+ 9 

!- 9 

2375 

+ 6 

-fl3 

4726 

+ 10 

+ 1 

1807 

+ 6 

+ 17 
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1968-69 1969-70 


over 


Indicator 

1960- 

1965- 

1966- 

1967- 

1966- 

1969- 

1967- 

1968- 


61 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

(Provi- - 

68 

69 








'sional) 

% 

Change 

Net foreign exchange assets of banking sector 

178 

71 

149 

161 

326 

387 

-i-102 

+80 

Government net currency liabilities to the public 

206 

287 

310 

317 

341 

356 

+ 7 

+ 4 

Net noo-monctary liabiUties of the Reserve Bank 

250 

360 

434 

422 

590 

627 

•f40 

+ 6 

Non-identihable net non-monetary liabilities of banks 

163 

329 

358 

413 

540 

468 

+31 

—15 

Aggregate Deposits of banks (i) (jc) 

1824 

3036 

3527 

3964 

4467 

5169 

+ 13 

+ 16 

Bank Credit (j) (jt) 

1411 

2570 

2775 

3125 

3517 

4115 

+13 

+ 17 

Investments in Govemment Securities (s) (x) (y) 

591 

851 

930 

1010 

1106 

1226 

+ 10 

+ 11 

Savings Deposits with Scheduled Commercial Banks (s) 

282 

716 

836 

962 

1105 

1291 

+ 15 

+ 17 

No. of OlRces of Commercal Banks (q) 

4993 

6275 

6738 

7117 

7947 

9348 

+ 12 

+ 18 

Monetary Resources (s) 

3964 

6134 

6817 

7460 

8306 

9330 

+ 11 

+12 

Advances of Scheduled Commercial Banks—Purposewise 







• 


(rr) 









Total Advances 

1306 

2347 

2717 

3064 





Agriculture and allied activities 

41 

37 

57 

67 





Industry 

664 

1471 

1748 

2067 





Commerce 

373 

S02 

527 

588 





wholesale trade 

353 

471 

477 

541 





INSURANCE (Rs in crores) 









Life Insurance Business 









New business 


798 

770 

844 

929 

1036 

+ 10 

+11 • 

Total business in force 


4394 

4724 

5240 

5725 

— 

+ 9 

— 

Premium income 


180 

197 

213 

235 

— 

+ 10 

— 

General Insurance Business (b) (dd) 









Gross premium written in India 

38 

69 

69 

79 

94 

108 

+ 14 


Net premium income in India 

26 

53 

60 

71 

82 

— 

+ 17. 


[PRICES AND EXCHANGE RATE 









Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices* (1961-62«100) 









All commodities ( >. ) 


132 

150 

167 

165 

172 

— 1 

+ 4 

Food articles ( „ ) 


145 

171 

208 

197 

196 

— 5 

— 

Industrial raw materials ( ». ) 


133 

158 

156 

157 

180 

+ 1 

+14 

Manufactures ( •» ) 


118 

128 

131 

133 

144 

+ 1 

+ 8 

Agricultural commodities** ( „ ) 


142 

167 

188 

179 

194 

— 5 

+ 8 

Rice ( ft ) 


137 

169 

200 

196 

196 

— 2 

— 

Wheat ( »> ) 


149 

178 

214 

204 

211 

— 5 

+ 3 

Groundnuts ( >• ) 


142 

188 

165 

149 

199 

—10 

+34 

Cotton manufactures ( ,» ) 


114 

122 

126 

129 

134 

+ 2 

+ 4 

Iron and steel manufactures ( .. ) 


121 

126 

137 

145 

151 

+ 6 

+ 4 

Consumer Price Index—All India* 









Working class (1949 ■■100) 

124 

169 

191 

213 

212£ 

213£ 

““ 

+ 1 

Industrial workers (1960-100) 





174 

177 


+ 2 

Index Numbers of Security Prices (1961-62=^100) 









Government and semi-Government Securities 


95 

94 

96 

98 

99 

+ 3 

+ 1 

Debentures 


94 

92 

92 

93 

94 

+ 1 

+ 1 

Preference shares 


94 

90 

87 

86 

88 

— 1 

+ 2 

Variable dividend Industrial Securities 


77 

80 

77 

82 

93 

+ ^ 

+14 


{a) Provsional. (6) Relates to calendar year, (c) Relates to year ending October falling within the period. (</) In respect of cane sugar only, 
(r) Production in terms of cleaned rice. (; ) Yield in terms of gur. (g) Indian rupee was devalued on June 6, 1966. hence the data for ApriL^ay 
and Junc-March arc shown separately for 1966-67. {h) Exclude treasure. (/) Including re-exports. (/) Average of indices of 10 montiis, June 19^ to 
March 1967. (k) Revised, (w) Preliminiry. (;f) Biscd on predeve luation exchange rales upto end of May 1966 and on current exchange rates there¬ 
after. ip) Include transactions relating to Ooa, Daman and Diu from 1963-64. (q) End of period, (r) fnchiding gold valued at Rs 53*58 per 
10 grams iiplo May 1966 and Rs 84-39 per 10 grams thereafter, (r) Relates to last Friday. (/) Covers both foreign cui^y assets ai^ rupee 
overdrafts to non-resident banks, (i/) Relate to centre, state and union territories, (i') Relates to developmental and nori-develpomentalexpen- 
diiurcs on revenue account and defence capital outlay, (w) Including prepartition liabilities. Or) ReUting to scheduled ^ iwn-schcdulod 
mercial and state co-operative banks. 0) At book value, (r) During the year, (on) Relates to budget estimates, (bb) Relates to 
otFices of selected major scheduled commercial banks (excluding State Bank of India), (cc) Relate to March 31 of the year except for IWl whicb 
relates to April 29. W) From 1965 figures are inclusive of general insurance business done by the Life Insurance Gorporaioo of India which relates 
to financial year ending 31st Marsh. 
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The Mm# of Gordon Woodrojfe has bten ktmm 
and respoettd in indla for ortr a hundred/tors, 
it MfOa in August, JS6S, that Mr, G, 1V.F, 
Woodrojf* started trading In Madras and, from 
smalt daginnings, buitt up a successful business as 
an East Mia Merchant, A branch of the firm 
was opened in London and mamtfactured goods of 
various descriptions began to move from Britain to 
India white many varieties of South Indian produce 
were moving In the opposite direction from MadraP 
to Britain. Over the years, the firm carried on 
many, tf not all, the activities of East India 
Merchants and In 1925 the partnership was divided 
into two private limited tiahillty companies, one in 
London and one In Madras. 


By this time, Gordon Woodroffe dt Co, had tong been 
established In the export trade of sembtanned Hiaes and 
Skins from Madras and, foreseeing perhaps that changes were 
bound to come, they began to think seriousty about 
Industrialisation. It was not surprising that their first 
venture in this new field should be concerned with leather, 
and on the llth October, 1928, Gordon Woodrofjfe Leather 
Mamtfacturing Co, Ud- was formed as a subsidiary Company 
with the main object of tanning, dressing and finishing leather 
for export. New machines, new methods and new processes 
have been introduced, production has been expanded 
almost to the point of maximum capacity and there can be 
few single units today which successfully produce so many 
varieties of leather. Box and willow leathers made 
from Indian cowhides are exported to the United Kingdom^ 
Imported hides are processed in various ways for escort, 
indigenous hides are tanned and finished for the Indian 
market, particularly for the mannfacturers of shoes for export, 
and mechanical and industrial leathers are produced for the 
manufacturers of textile accessories, leather belting and 
cycle saddles. This subsidiary is now merged with the parent 
company as one of the divisions of Gordon Woodroffe.dt Co, 

,(Madras) Private Ltd, 
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WOODKOI I i: 
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MAM I A(n kim; di\ ision 

PAI I \\ AR AM, MADRAS 

Chrome and vegetable l.innej ., 

manuf.ic turors of 

boK and qlace kid others. 
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MADRAS. 

IVTanufartiirer« of 
InduHlrial 
and Textile leather! 


In 1955, the parent Company formed a new 
subsidiary, Tullis Woodroffe d Co. Ltd., in 
collaboration with John Tullis d Son Ltd. of 
Glasgow to manufacture picking bands for textile 
looms and a wide variety of industrial leather 
accessories. 


in 1959, a third Company, Fenner Woodroffe d 
Co. Ltd,, was formed in association with 
J. H. Fenner d Co. (Overseas) Ltd. of Bull to 
manufacture leather belting and allied lines. 
In 1967, the parent Company acquired the whole 
interest and the name has been changed to Gordon 
Woodroffe (Belting) Private Ltd, 
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Li'jlhor Belling 
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In 1964, Gordon Woodroffe Engineers Ltd. was 
formed In technical eolloboration with Crawford 
Collets Ltd., U. K. to manufacture COLLETS 
and FEED FINGERS. 
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TAMIL NADU AIMING HIGH 

Thf economy of Tamil Nadu has arrived at a crucial point of its growth. Two 
decades of sustained efforts by the government and private enterprise have brought 
about a spectacular transformation of a predominantly agrarian economy. Cont¬ 
rary to the demagogic exaggerations of politicians, Tamil Nadu’s natural resources 
are extremely meagre. She is the poorest even among the four southern states 
in natural wealth. Yet, what may be described as an economic miracle has been 
achieved. From self-siifliciency in food production, the state has an export surplus 
which is likely to increase as the green revolution gathers momentum. An im¬ 
pressive infrastructure for a leap forward in industry has been built up over the 
years. The basic factors which conlributcd to this consummvition were political 
stability, a government devoted to industrial expansion uninhibited by ideologi¬ 
cal complexes, private entrepreneurs ready and willing to take risk and exploit 
the opportunities, adequate availability of technological manpower of all levels and 
an intelligent labour force, on the whole generally co-operative. It may be claimed 
that most of the favourable circumstances continue today but the economic 
meteorologist sees dark clouds on the horizon. 

There is no doubt that the present government is as much devoted to the 
development of the stale as its predecessor. In fact, its professions in this 
regard are far moic vocifetou,. But, perhaps because of inexperience and 
more certainly because of political considerations, its policies may not contri¬ 
bute to the realisation of its avowed ambitions. The Tamil Nadu government’s 
desire to take over the Standard Mon^r Products factoiy which has closed down 
because of perennial labour trouble and ils anxiety to be associated with the Salem 
Steel Plant are two instances in point. Instead of pursuing such grandiose but un¬ 
certain projects, the state government would do well if it gave more attention to re¬ 
alistic schemes. Again there is widespread apprehension regarding industrial peace 
so essential for continued progress. 1 here is an indecent competition among politi¬ 
cal parties to capture the trade unions. This has resulted in strikes and lock-outs, 
and in pampering labour and making it recalcitrant. The Chief Minister of Tamil 
Nadu has succeeded in ensuring comparative peace on the farm front. It 
should not be difficult for him to do likewise in the industrial sector also. What 
is more, political stability is a fundamental prerequisite for economic progress. 
This has been Tamil Nadu's unique strength all these years. Current trends create 
a feeling that this might be jeopardised. 

Tamil Nadu Aiming High is a candid appraisal of the state’s economy inten¬ 
ded to help the government and the people of the stale reach their cherished 
goal of growth and prosperity. 
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States Should Have More Powers 


Tamk NAor's Chief Minister, Mr M. 
Karunuinclhi. said recently ihat the 
blale giHcrnmeiUs should have a more 
Jecisive voice in framing national in- 
(liislrial policy. 

Inaugurating the Diamond Jubilee 
meet of the Southern India Chamber of 
('ommercc, Mr Kariinanidhi said: ‘‘The 
states arc capable of handling prob¬ 
lems of industry and business. Their 
hands are tied because the centre has to 
be consulted at c\'ery stage. Unless 
genuine auionomy is given to the slates, 
they cannot discliarge their responsibi¬ 
lity ehicicntly." 

Here arc some excerpts from Mr 
Kaninanidhrs address : 

There is a clear and well-defined place 
for private entrepreneurs in a modern 
social*si society. We have to combine 
the initiative that private industry 
shows wilh the social commitment of the 
public sector. We in the Government of 
rainil Nadu have therefore encouraged 
the development of the joint sector. In 
the joint sector, the government shares 
>oiirrisk. Tt also enables you (o show 
initiative and to reap reasonable returns. 
At the same time, the partnership 
with government keeps social objectives 
always in view. 

Rising Prices 

As a Chief Minister, I am vitally con¬ 
cerned with the rise in prices. This 
leads to Wage claims. At the same time, 
as speculation is aided by credit, vve are 
also told, some firms do not get necessary 
loans from banks. Production has to in¬ 
crease in order that prices may be stable. 
Sometimes, necessary imports of raw 
materials such as staple fibre and steel 
should be allowed liberally. Only then 
can our price level be stable. Similarly, 
there should be a national policy on 
wages, incomes and profits. Some em¬ 
ployees in privileged sectors get very 
higli incomes while the ordinary farm 
labour gets much Icss. In all these 
mailers, it woukl be useful and indeed 
necessary lor the centre to associate the 
stale governments wilh its deci^^ions. 
Toda>, the decisions are taken without 
consultation with the stale governments 
in these important areas of economic 
policy. That is why we liave lx‘en plead¬ 
ing, for instance, for the association of 


representatives of the state governments 
with the administration of the nationa¬ 
lised banks. In that ca.se, there would 
be closer and better uiidcrstaiKling of 
tile businessmen's needs. 

Decisive Voice 

This takes me to the basic theme of 
the day. 1 believe that unless the state 
governments have a more decisive voice 
in shaping and implementing national 
policies, the present problems will conti¬ 
nue. It is because of the gulf between 
the location of problems and the centre 
of decisions that progress is difficult. 
States arc uniquely capable of handling 
problems of industry and business. 
Their hands are lied because the centre 
has to be consulted at every stage. Un¬ 
less genuine autonomy is given to states, 
they cannot discharge their responsibi¬ 
lity efficiently. This state of affairs has 
to conic to an end. In regard to indust¬ 
rial licensing, clearance of foreign colla¬ 
boration and allotment of rupee finances, 
the states should have an increasing role. 
Otherwise, the initiative of India as a 
whole will be sapped. Growth will be 
the first and foremost casualty of cen¬ 
tralisation. 

I believe that the state governments 
should be given a direct role in the fram¬ 
ing of national policies relating to 
industry. Today, the state governments 
arc not associated wilh decisions regard¬ 
ing the policy that should be adopted 
towards monopolies, foreign business 
and imports. Fhe.se matters arc of great 
importance to our economy. We are 
helpless spectators today of policies de¬ 
cided without consultation with us. I 
am confident that the state governments, 
if consulted, would have helped in 
bringing about a more pragmatic po¬ 
licy with growth and equity as twin 
objectives. I would, therefore, hope and 
trust that the business community as a 
whole would lend its support to our 
demand for fuller autonomy of states 
and their association with national 
policy-making. 

The spectre of unemployment faces 

We arc distressed to see unemployed 
trained engineers and other techni¬ 
cians. This is due to the very few new 
industries being started in the country. 
Here, again, the central policies require 


reorientation. We have asked for cent* 
ral con.sent to start a petrochemical 
complex at Manaii with an export-orien¬ 
ted naphtha cracker. Various considera¬ 
tions are urged against it. The fact that 
Rs 200 crores of nivestment will generate 
thousands of jobs is forgotten. Wc have 
asked for an early start on Neyveli 
second mine-cut. A mine-cut takes seve¬ 
ral years to be implemented fully. 
Planning for this has to start today. 
The centre is still undecided. We have 
requested licence for nylon tyre in¬ 
dustry and stainless steel. All these, 
vve hope, will be sanctioned soon so 
that more jobs can be secured and frust¬ 
ration removed from the young un¬ 
employed. 

Apprenticeship Programme 

In this task, enlightened businessmen 
have also a role to play. The Govern¬ 
ment of Tamil Nadu wishes to launch 
an apprenticeship programme so that 
trained technicians can be utilised in 
industry. Wc are willing to share in the 
costs. I hope and trust that the business 
community of Tamil Nadu will come 
forward to play its part. 

The Government of Tamil Nadu will 
always be ready to assist industry and 
business. Whatever genuine difficulties 
of industry and business, it is our duty 
to help remedy them. Wc are willing 
to ask our stale financing institutions to 
help you to the maximum extent. Wc 
will also take your cause to the highest 
in the land and work ceaselessly for 
justice. On your part, I hope you will 
always be fully conscious of your social 
obligations towards the lowly and the 
poor. It is only by discharging these 
social responsibilities that bu.sinessmen 
can hope to retain their rightful place. 


The Government of Tamil Nadu 
has published a very well listed 
Directory of Large-Scale indus¬ 
trial Undertakings in the state. 
The state government has also 
published a similar directory in 
respect of small-scale industries 
in the state. Both are priced pub¬ 
lications and can be had from the 
Director of Industries and Com¬ 
merce, Chepauk, Madras-5. 
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MISSION: 

To he(p you srasp more power 


Know a power that moves your 
nation forward? Carries your people 
up to a higher standard of living? 

Steam power. You know It 

Bharat Heavy Electricals 
High Pressure Boiler Plant 
at Tiruchi, S. India, helps create 
this power. 

By designing and building 
high pressure boilers for 
thermal stations ... and 
process steam boilers for basic 
industries like petro-chemicals 
and fertilisers. 

In India, we are now deeply involved 
in a programme for supplying ^ . 
boilers with a collective output 
of 1830 MW to a network of 
thermal stations. ^ 



In Malaysia, we are providing the 
two 60 MW boilers for the 
thermal station at Tuanku Ja’ffar 
power station. 

Wherever in the world a nation or 
an industry Is out for more power, 
we have the equipment, expertise 
and experience to help it along. 

Write to us. Know how we can put 
steam power to prosper you. 


eHAflAT HEAVY ELCCTeiCALS LIMITED 
High PrMtur* Botitr Plant, TIruchirapalll 14 

BHEL 

creaUng the power 
to prosper 
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The Future of Tamil Nadu Politics 

K- SANTHANAM 


Tun FUTURF. of Tamil Nadu politics is 
of interest and concern not only to the 
people of Tamil Nadu but also to the 
country as a whole. In the general 
election of 1967, it was the unique dis¬ 
tinction of Tamil Nadu to have replaced 
the Congress majority by a majority 
of another single party. It then ap¬ 
peared that Tamil Nadu definitely em¬ 
barked on a two-party system which 
olfers the most satisfactory condition 
for the success of parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy. Unfortunately, the split 
in the Congress party and the prema¬ 
ture death of Annadurai whose leader¬ 
ship was largely responsible for the 
success of the DMK party have cast 
doubts on the re-emergence of the two- 
party system, after the 1972 election. 

The spectacular success of the DMK 
in 1967 was a surprise even to the lea¬ 
ders of that parly but there is a satisfac¬ 
tory historical explanation as to why 
the electors of Tamil Nadu should have 
passed over to the DMK from the Cong¬ 
ress 111 such a massive way. Through¬ 
out the struggle for freedom from 1920 
up to 1947, It was only in Tamil Nadu 
that the Indian National Congress was 
consistently opposed by an organised 
party. Tlie Justice party was a rival 
to the C ongress in Tamil Nadu in 1920s 
and 1930s. Though the majority of the 
people of Tamil Nadu became more 
and more involved in the freedom mo¬ 
vement and supported the Congress, 
there was a hard core of opposition 
which preferred to side wilh the British 
and incur unpopularity. While the 
Justice party was finally routed in the 
1936 elections and practically disap¬ 
peared from the political field, its place 
was taken by the Dravida Kazhagam 
led by Mr E.V. Ramaswami Naickcr. 

Major Differences 

There were differences between the 
two. While the Justice party was mainly 
anti-Brahmin, the Kazhagam was anti- 
Aryan and anti-religious. Still, with 
the decline of the Justice party most 
of its supporters went over to the Ka¬ 
zhagam which pulled its weight in the 
1952 election to reduce the Congress 
to.a minority in the Madras legisla¬ 
ture though it did not contest the elec¬ 
tion directly. When the Kazhagam 
split into two and the DMK was for¬ 
med in 1949, most of the followers of 
the former became the supporters of 
the latter. In fact many of them con¬ 
tinued their support to both. As the 
Kazhagam did not enter the political 
field, the DMK became increasingly 
political and finally decided to contest 


the election in 1957. The slogans were 
changed somewhat and the DMK 
became principally anti-Hindi and 
anti-centre. Thus, there was a hard 
core of opposition to the Congress 
which has persisted during the last 
50 years, in the same way as there 
has been a hard core of Congressmen 
who have been loyal to the Congress 
during the entire period. Between 
these two groups, neither of which 
could count in its ranks more than a 
small fraction of the electorate of Tamil 
Nadu, the bulk of the people were in¬ 
clined to support the Congress or its 
opposition in accordance with their 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction wilh the 
performance of the ruling party. Thus, 
the type of political mentality which 
in the UK makes a voter automatically 
turn to the Labour party if he is dissa¬ 
tisfied with the Conservatives and vice 
versa, has been slowly maturing in 
Tamil Nadu. 

Weakened Hold 

As I have already pointed out, but 
for the split in the Congress, this men¬ 
tality might have become a constant 
factor and Tamil Nadu may have be¬ 
come a shining example to all states 
in India in the snccessl'ul functioning 
of parliamentary democracy. L\en 
now, I am not prepared to say that the 
1972 election will not return the DMK 
party in a majority but it has become 
more doubtful. While Mr Karuna- 
nidhi who has easily succeeded 
Annadurai has managed his party and 
the government with skill and ability 
for the past two years, it cannot be 
denied that his hold on the cltangcablc 
middle block of the electorate has wea¬ 
kened. That the Chief Minister of 
Tamil Nadu has found it necessary to 
raise the wholly meaningless issue of 
a separate flag or standard and declared 
a boycott of All India Radio for refu¬ 
sing to change the name of Madras 
shows that he is feeling the necessity 
for new slogans to arrest the party's 
declining popularity. The holding of 
a conference for demanding greater 
autonomy for this state even before its 
own committee consisting of such emi¬ 
nent men as Dr Raja man nar. Dr 
Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar and Dr 
Chandra Reddi have submitted their 
report indicates undue nervousness. 
The people of Tamil Nadu are not 
likely to be deluded into thinking that 
the lack of significant achievement on 
the part of the DMK ministry is due to 
lack of power. The massive assist.nice 
given by the centre for famine relief, 
the acceptance of the Salem .steel plant 


and other evidences of the centre’s rea¬ 
diness to meet the legitimate demands 
of Tamil Nadu arc sure to convince the 
people that the DMK ministry is 
seeking needless disputes to cover its 
own deficiencies. The alliance which 
the far-sighted Annadurai made 
for the 1967 election is breaking down 
and there should be no surprise if the 
DMK has to light the 1972 election 
almost alone except perhaps with the 
embarrassing support of the Muslim 
League. If it manages to obtain 
an absolute majority, it should be due 
to extraordinary good luck supple¬ 
mented by lack of foresight on the part 
of the other political parties. 

The Congress Split 

The Congress split has had perhaps 
the least reaction in Tamil Nadu. 
Mr Kamaraj continues to have the 
^olid support of the vast majority of 
Congressmen. The faction owing 
allegiance to the Prime Minister, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, whicli began with some 
Nourish and held the much publicised 
conference at Mannargudi has not 
made much headway and the pre¬ 
occupation of its leader, Mr Subra- 
maniam. wilh his Agriculture Commi¬ 
ssion. IS not likely to give greater mo¬ 
mentum bill it has been the experience 
ill all countries that a dissentient fac- 
lion could do a great deal of harm to 
Its rival even though it may not gather 
much support for itself. Therefore 
the performance of the old Congress 
in the 1972 election under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr Kamaraj will depend to a 
great deal on the manner in which he 
IS able to neutralise the opposition of 
the ruling Congress party. 

1 do not think that Mr Kamaraj will 
seek any kind of alliance or under¬ 
standing with either the communists 
or the Muslim League. If he is able to 
get into some working arrangement with 
the Swatantra party under the guidance 
of Rajaji and if earnest efforts are made 
to obtain the support of landholders, 
merchants and other groups whose inter¬ 
ests have been adversely affected by the 
DMK government, it is not impossible 
that the old Congress may stage a come¬ 
back and if it docs not get a majority, 
may succeed in getting a number of 
members not much smaller than the 
DMK so that efibrls could be made to 
form a coalilioii government wilh itself 
a*s the dominant partner. 

It is hardly likely that the Swatantra 
parly will be able to make any headway 
by Itself, it has eiiher to continue 
its alliance wilh the DMK o" change 
over to co-opcralion with the old Cong- 
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ress. I cannot help feeling that it will 
have a better future in the second al¬ 
ternative. While it is difficult to con¬ 
template its ultimate merger with the 
DMK, a mciger with the old Congress 
may not he Si) unpleasaiiL to many 
workers o\' the Swatantra parly in 
Tamil Nadu. 

The I‘^72 election is likely to be 
crucial tor the communist party in 
fainil Nadu. I shall not be surprised 
if both the CPI and the CPM lose 
further ground in 1972 election and 
become a negligible factor in Tamil 
Nadu politics. 

\part from the prospects of political 
parlies in I lie immediate future, the 
major issue \^'hlc[l is likcl> to have far- 
reaching elTecl on the I'liture of rainil 
Nadu IS that of language. The present 
pOMtion is altogether unsatisfactory. 


It is not possible to contemplate the di¬ 
vision into two separate sections of stu¬ 
dents in educational institutions with 
different media of instruction. There 
has to be unification on the basis of 
either one single medium of instruction 
or that of two joint media each of which 
is given equal importance. Many lead¬ 
ing educationists of Tamil Nadu would 
like English to be recognised as the sole 
medium of education in universities 
and higher technical institutions but 
this is not likely to be accepted cither 
by the l)MK or the Congress parly led 
by Mr Kamaraj. The other alternative 
of exclusive Tamil medium for students 
whose mother longue is Tamil is likely 
to provoke a degree of opposition which 
no political party would like to face. 
My own view is that in spite of difficul¬ 
ties aiul complexities, joint media of 
tuo languages, English and the mother 


tongue, may prove to be the most satis¬ 
factory solution. 1 do not however ex¬ 
pect this to be frankly accepted or boldly 
implemented. Eanginge is likely to 
continue to be a confusing factor in 
Tamil Nadu politics for a long time to 
come. 

So far as economic development is 
concerned, progress in Tamil Nadu will 
depend upon the progress of the whole 
count 17 . If the DMK government 
gets entangled in all kinds of industrial 
disputes such as one relating to 
Standard Motors and if it is foolish to 
insist on a partnership with the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Salem steel plant, 
its capacity to make clfective contribu¬ 
tion to the progress of clectrillcativ^n 
and small-scale industries and scientific 
research in agriculture will be badly 
crippled. 


Investment Climate in Tamil Nadu 

S- NARAYANASWAMY 


A GRTAT deal has been written by 
spokesmen of the World Bank and the 
I ME and tinancial commentators on 
this subject and the iiUernational con¬ 
ferences on development usually burst 
at the seams w'ith papers on ‘‘invest¬ 
ment climate”. There is one diiference 
between weather forecasting and the 
investment climatologists’ projections: 

I he weather forecaster gives reasonably 
correct descriptions of rain and shine 
of the days that are past and makes 
forocasis of the morrow’s weather lliat 
does not find the credibility gap of the 
wealher-anxions public large enough. 
Indeed belief in weather forecasts has 
been rightly compared to Johnson’s 
dehniiion of second marriage - - as the 
triumph of hope over experience. 

The mvesimenl-writer goes one belter 
than the weather bureau column-filler 
— lu that, even assessments of subsisting 
climate (or investment, generally com¬ 
prising a tendency to attribute undue 
significance to odd happenings (such 
as some share issue being oversubscrib¬ 
ed), wishful thinking and an anxiety 
to ascribe virtues to those who, in go¬ 
vernments, say nice things about the 
Cvipital market, which the column- 
writer secretly hopes the persons con¬ 
cerned will cultivate in due course -- 
sufTei fiom near total divorce from 
actualities, f'liis is not to say that the 
fmaneial writer should not, in some 
measure, be a soothsayer. If he is not. 
he woiilil soon find himself* out of the 
somewhat tenuous market for the 
written word, in any ease, in India. But, 
the fact is there has been a great deal of 
verbal shadow-boxing on this subject 
and phrases such as ha\c been used in 
the utterances of Rostow', Galbraith, 


George Woods or McNamara, are libe¬ 
rally draw n upon to give the column the 
tone of erudition that the average rea¬ 
der of financial columns pays homage 
to. One, therefore, feels as self-abased 
as a poor relation in the august presence 
of his affluent cousin, when he feels he 
is called upon to be objective, namely, 
to make bald statements in a bold v\ay. 


Limited Savings 

The investment climate of Tamil 
Nadu is, first and foremost, a function 
of the limited quantum of savings avail¬ 
able in I lie territory. Secondly, people 
in the south of India are by and large 
unfamiliar with stocks and shares and 
the operations of the corporate sector 
are a my? tery even to most of the educa¬ 
ted people who save money. Land and 
house-building arc the things they have 
lived w ith over the centuries. The owner¬ 
ship of these seemed to augment their 
image and prestige with the community 
ill which they lived. The woman of the 
home asks for jewellery, gold and preci¬ 
ous stones and in particular, gold 
ornaments as something peculiarly per¬ 
sonal among po>*sessions, as adding to 
her appearance and as providing her 
a security which she appears not to feci 
with any other store of value. True, 
ediicafioii among women, legislation as 
to agricultural land and more recently, 
proliferating taxes on urban properly — 
all of them have started making an im¬ 
pact on the consciousness of savings 
groups and are making them realise that 
they must look elsewhere for compara¬ 
tive insulation from tax assaults and 
legislative enactments calculated to set 
ceilings on any type of property. In¬ 


deed there is no body of people harriirg 
the refugees from Pakistan, who have, 
over the last ten years, becui driven from 
pillar to post as the savings groups that 
did not know' where they could salt 
their savings away in a manner as to 
afford them the maximum of security 
with the maximum of return. It is only 
in recent years that the existence of a 
third problem has been recognized by 
the savings groups — namely, the ero¬ 
sion to which the rupee has been sub¬ 
jected and how’ with the passage of 
years this erosion has assumed a magni¬ 
tude they did not anticipate. 

Thus, (hose unsophisticated .savings 
groups which believed that liquidity of 
funds was a major virtue and should be 
preserved even at some sacrifice of return 
earned on the money, began to realize 
that they had counted without the ero¬ 
sion factor that continuously robbed 
their rupee of its purchasing power, 
when they opted to keep their money in 
fixed deposits with banks or chose to 
lend the money on first mortgage or in 
the form of unsecured loans which 
brought a higher interest in exchange 
for the risks involved in such loans. 

This consciousness of the inflationary 
factor that seemed to operate unob¬ 
trusively to begin with and became more 
manifest as years of planning rolled by, 
induced savings groups to look for 
hedges against inflation and go back on 
their liquidity preferences. Thus it was 
that urban land, house property in 
towns and cities, gold and allied stores 
of value came to be scrambled for and 
prices in these sectors went up. Indeed 
for quite a few years, the savings groups 
in the process of seeking an escape from 
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money holding in any form, were pre- 
par^ to sacrifice a return on the in¬ 
vestment, if the hedge element was rc- 
liaWe and price increases in these stores 
of value were setting off the decline in 
the purchasing power of the rupee. 

Stocks and shares have been regarded 
the world over as sound hedges against 
inflation for a common sense reason — 
that they represented title to real pro¬ 
perty, capital goods and process mate¬ 
rial, all of which individually increasing 
in prices ^— as replacements of w orn-out 
machines, land purchases and civil 
works in the context of expansions of 
industrial units proved to them. But, 
in this country, the corporate sector 
has been subjected to quite selective 
assault by the exchequer for tax levies. 

A succession of finance ministers and 
their expert advisers have always looked 
upon corporate units as handy and con¬ 
venient units of tax collection, where 
the motive for evading taxes or to delay 
their payment is minimum. They, 
therefore, came to look upon the public 
company as a milch cow and increased 
the rates year after year, till we reached 
the point when retained incomes and 
profits of public companies got reduced, 
impaired their capacity to distribute 
reasonable dividends and made inroads 
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into their liquidity. Apart from this, 
controls over prices of many manufac¬ 
tured articles inhibited profitability 
in many cases. Without a correspond¬ 
ing control over the raw material uti¬ 
lized in industries, as in the case of 
textiles, chemicals and sugars, all those 
affected corporate gainfulncss and the 
capacity of stocks and shares to operate 
as a free hedge against inflation — 
though everybody knew that their intrin¬ 
sic worth was far greater than their 
market prices. 

Tn fact, the sale of tea nr coffee 
plantations belonging to public or pri¬ 
vate companies as estates on the basis 
of acreage price and the distribution ol 
realized money to shareholders, brought 
home powerfully to those who kept an 
eye on such matters, the wide disparities 
between real worth and the distortion 
of such real worth, in prices the shares 
of those companies fetched in stock 
market transactions, which were b3sed 
on last dividends distributed. Thus 
stocks and shares became the victim of 
public fears and misgivings as lo 
what the follow'ing year’s budget would 
bring in the form of yet another tier 
of corporate taxation, that would in¬ 
volve shareholders in yet another instal¬ 
ment of deprivation as to dividend: 


U 

and, for a time, became “panic 
goods” in the hands of investors. It 
is not as though there were not a fair 
number of non-urban investors in 
India. Indeed even in the so-wIIed bju^k- 
ward areas of south India, agricul¬ 
turists who had suffered the ill-effects 
of capricious monsoons or had been 
psychologically upset by recurring te¬ 
nancy or ceiling legislation, had 
made stock market investments which 
brought them cither the same or in 
some cases, improved returns, without 
the toil of agricultural exertions or con¬ 
tinued vigilance as to when prod^c 
should be marketed and similar worries. 

The wave of rural savings (hat came 
into the sector of corporate investment 
was checkmated by price drops in 
shares, caused by fiscal action, supple¬ 
mented by panic caused by speculators 
on the market, who painstakingly cont¬ 
rived such falls to secure their own 
ends as bear-operators. However, the 
disillusion suffered by the new band of 
investors that came from the rural sec¬ 
tor is one of the sad turning points in 
the Indian capital market of post-Indc- 
pendence years. It is one of those de¬ 
velopments that government and some 
people have been working hard to re¬ 
verse — and I am glad of the success 
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Sineo eetabiishing manufacture In India 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC have made Impres¬ 
sive strides towards developing a com¬ 
prehensive range of Control and l^otection 
equipment. 

WHEN? In 1959, ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
pioneered the manufacture of H.R.C. 
Fuses in India. 1962 marked yet another 
pioneering activity when ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC commenced manufacture of 
protective and auxiliary relays. In 1966 
another landmark was reached with the 
production of MARCONI Signal Generators. 

THE RANGE RIGHT NOW: Today the 
ever-growing ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
product range includes Air Circuit 
Breakers, Multi-Motor Control Centres. 
‘FRONTIER’ Cubicle Switchboards, CFS 
Boards,OverheadBusbars,Rising Mains 
and Distribution Boards. More than 7 
million ENGLISH ELECTRIC H.R.C.Fuses 
are now protecting a wide variety of 
installations ranging from simple light¬ 
ing circuits to giant industrial 
distribution networks. 


What’s more. ENGLISH ELECTRIC have 
further extended their range by manu¬ 
facturing vital distance protection 
schemes for high voltage transmission 
lines, Cubicle and Corridor type Control 
and Relay Boards, Control Desks and 
accessories—Control Switches, Indi¬ 
cating Lamps and Terminal Blocks. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC’S reputation for 
quality and reliability is backed by un¬ 
rivalled research facilities and experience 
gained under diverse operating condi¬ 
tions through! the world. 
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albeit modest that has attended their 
efforts latterly. 

The climate of a state for corporate 
investment has for an important ingre¬ 
dient the infrastructure available within 
its peripheries. In fact, easy road and 
rail transport facilities and communi¬ 
cation, plentiful water supply, electric 
power, a modest ftserve of skilled man¬ 
power and reasonable availability of 
primary raw materials are indeed the 
principal elements of infrastructure. 
Tamil Nadu has fair water supply facili¬ 
ties, if not in abundance that nature 
has endowed Andhra Pradesh or Kerala 
with; it has skilled manpower and tole¬ 
rably sensible unskilled workers. It 
can olfer electric power at rates which 
must be regarded as reasonable, though 
its position as a purchaser of bulk po¬ 
wer from Mysore and Kerala, because 
of the subsisting industrial demand with 
the state and (he progressive programme 
of rural electrification, docs not make 
it easy for Tamil Nadu to give ad hoc 
reductions. There is already a subsidy 
element in its power-intensive industry 
tarilT and in rural powder supplies. But, 
road and rail communications arc well- 
developed and lorry carrier trade quotes 


competitive rates for goods carried, 
despite heavy taxation and high replace¬ 
ment costs making operations frequently 
ungainful. 

The Government of Tamil Nadu is 
quite keen on developing the state in¬ 
dustrially and both the chief minister 
and industries minister are forward- 
looking persons, with an incisive under¬ 
standing of the needs of the entrepre¬ 
neur, which they arc anxious to satisfy. 
Indeed the firm .stand they have taken in 
regard to the communists’ efforts at 
subversion and paralysis of economic 
activity and latterly, over the land-grab 
agitation, has brought praise from many 
distant quarters. They make a construc¬ 
tive approach to problems and one can 
sec an inner resolve to pull the stale by 
its boot-strings to a higher level of econo¬ 
mic activity and to provide employment 
for its skilled and unskilled people. 

The DMK ministry is strong enough 
not to get all its energies absorbed by 
efforts to contain the disgruntled and the 
truculent elements in the party that 
bedevil all political parties in India, 
though it has its small headaches. Al¬ 
together, the set-up in Tamil Nadu is n 


wholesome one for a new entrepreneur, 
because no less important is the fact that 
the administrative machinery concerned 
in industrial promotion is an earnest 
and well-informed one and docs 
not defeat in detail, what on policy 
grounds ministers concede in principle. 
This is something to be specially com¬ 
mended. The geographical location of 
Tamil Nadu has often been talked of 
as a handicap by some — but it has 
not proved so even for several engineer¬ 
ing industries which obtain their steel 
and coal from north-east India. 

Taniil Nadu cannot help being loca¬ 
ted at the tip of the peninsula, but there 
is reason to believe it will surmount the 
residual handicaps with its customary 
resourcefulness. Tamil Nadu has ex¬ 
ported special skills that are now operat¬ 
ing in different parts of the country, 
both on the shop-floors and in the ad¬ 
ministrative halls of industrial enter- 
piises. The sa\ing goes tliat there is as 
much lish in the sea as ever came out 
of it — and this applies to Tamil Nadu’s 
still good reserves of human skill and 
the will to uork — which arc important 
human elements in industrial 
achievement. 


Areas for Investment in Tamil Nadu 


The success of economic planning 
depends almost entirely on the results 
achieved in regard to agricultural pro¬ 
duction. Agricultural production, there¬ 
fore, has always been accorded a very 
high priority in all the development 
plans so far implemented in 1amil 
Nadu as well as in the fourth five-year 
Plan now being implemented. The prin¬ 
cipal objectives of the fourth Plan, in 
regard to agricultural production arc: 

(1) To assure a per capita consump¬ 
tion of 18 o/. of food per day; 

(2) to get an exportable surplus, 
after meeting the requirements of local 
consumption: (3) to meet the demand 
for raw materials and provide a strong 
agricultural base for industrial expan¬ 
sion; and (4) to match additional in- 
gome generated by larger Plan outlay 
for additional production. 

By far the most significant element in 
the new strategy evolved to achieve these 
objectives, is the introduction of high 
yielding varieties of paddy and hybrid 
millets responsive to high doses of ferti¬ 
lisers and matched by adequate plant 
protection measures. The extension of 
the High Yieding Varieties Programme, 
if it is to yield the anticipated results, 
will necessarily have to be backed up by 
supply of other inputs in right quantities 
at the right time. The most important 
of these inputs is, of course, chemical 
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fertilisers. It is expected that by the end 
of the current year, the consumplion of 
chemical fertilisers will go up to 193,000 
tonnes of nitrogen, 96,000 tonnes of 
P»0» and 80,000 tonnes of potash. The 
fourth Plan projections indicate that the 
level of consumplion by 1973-74 would 
be of the order of 274,000 (onnes of 
nitrogen, 169,000 tonnes of P^Os, and 
166,000 tonnes of potash. Applications 
for higher doses of fertilisers will have 
to be buttressed by intensive plant pro¬ 
tection measures. The total area under 
food crops likely to be covered by the 
various plant protcctioji measures by 
the end of the current Plan period has 
been estimated at 4.0 million acres. 
The programme now drawn up for the 
fourth Plan period envisages covering 

8.1 million acres under food crops and 

3.2 million acres under non-food crops. 

Of these, an area of at least 750,000 
acres will be covered by aerial spraying, 
a technique that has been attempted on 
a big scale in the last two years with 
commendable results. The most im¬ 
portant of the plant protection chemi¬ 
cals arc BHC 10 per cent, DDT 5 per 
cent and Endrin 20 per cent. On ac¬ 
count of the ambitious programmes 
for plant protection to be implemented 
during the fourth Plan period, the off¬ 
take of these chemicals is expected to 
rise considerably in the course of the 


nc\l five ye:lr‘^. The table below presents 
the offtake of these principal pesticides, 
during the year 1968-60 and the esti¬ 
mated per year offtake, at the end of 
the fourth Plan period 

Name o!'pesticide Current Estimated 
per year per year 
oflfake olftake 

at the 
end of 
fourth 
Plan 

BHC lO;^, 14,000 30,000 

tonnes tonnes 

nDT5"o 3,000 5,000 

tonnes tonnes 

Endrin 20^; 2,25,000 5,00,000 

litres litres 


Simultaneously with this increase in 
coverage under pesticides and insecti¬ 
cides, it is also proposed to extend mea¬ 
sures for seed treatment to cover an 
^area of about 7.8 million acres. 

All the major rivers capable of irri¬ 
gating lands having already been har¬ 
nessed, the scope for further extension 
of major irrigation facilities to large 
areas in this state is limited. Consider¬ 
able emphasis is, therefore, being placed 
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on minor irrigation. Tlic fourth Plan, 
therefore envisages ihe sinking of 70,000 
simple wells, 10*000 private tube wells, 
boring of 4,000 wells, deepening of 4,000 
wells, sinking of 10,000 fiber point 
tube wells and 50 state tube wells Apart 
from these programmes, a project re¬ 
port has recently been drawn up by the 
government for agricultural develop¬ 
ment in (he state with financial assis¬ 
tance from the Agricultural Refinance 
Corporation, which will in turn be 
assisted by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. This 
report envisages a massive programme 
of sinking of 25,500 new wells, deepen¬ 
ing of 11,100 wells, installation of 
.M,600 pump sets, sinking of 15,000 
filter points, 7,800 medium tube wells 
and 5,400 deep tube wells over a three- 
year period. Such a massive programme 
of minor irrigation would definitely 
need a lot of sophisticated machinery 
such as hammer drills and rotary drills. 

Attempts are also being made to in¬ 
crease the productivit> of land by intro¬ 
duction of mechanised cultivation. 1‘he 
advantages of mechanised cultivation 
have been realised by the agriculturists 


of the state and consequently there is 
considerable demand for tractors and 
matched implements. Unfortunately 
however tractor production in the coun¬ 
try falls far short of actual demand. 
The current estimated demand in Tamil 
Nadu is about 2,000 tractors per annum. 
But, in view' of the limited availability 
of tractors, no correct assessment of the 
demand for tractors has so far been 
made in the state. It is expected that 
if the supply position eases, that itself 
would generate additional demand. As 
part of the project report, referred to 
above, a scheme for distribution of 
3.000 traciors to agriculturists in the 
state has been included. 

A World Bank team has already 
visited the stale and held discussions 
with the slate authorities on this mas¬ 
sive project which is estimated to cost 
Rs 72 crorcs. 

It will be seen that in the iield of 
agriculture, the following arc the possi¬ 
ble areas of investment; (1) I'citijisers 
production, (2) manufacture of plant 
protection chemicals, (3) manufacture 
of tractors with matched implements, 


and (4) manufacture of drilling and 
boring machinery such as hammer 
drills and rotary drills. 

Paddy produced in Tamil Nadu is 
about six million tonnes per annum; 
the actual output in 1968-69 was 5.8 
million tonnes. The targeted per annum 
, production at the end of the fourth 
five-year Plan is 8.3 million tonnes. 

There arc about 10,000 rice mills fun- 
lioning in the state, out of which 9,900 
rice mills arc of hullcr type and the rest 
are of shellcr and combined huller and 
shcller type mills. An important de¬ 
velopment in the field of rice mining 
industry in Tamil Nadu is the setting up 
of modern rice mills with modern ma¬ 
chinery. A higher outturn of rice from 
paddy, a qualitative improvement by 
way of lower incidence of foreign matter 
and broken rice and better quality bran, 
are the distinct advantages of these 
modern mills over the conventional 
mills. 

At the moment, there are nine modern 
rice mills m the state, eight of them with 
a capacity of four tonnes per hour, the 


He’s one of our best 
customers 

though 

he doesn’t know it 

yet 

When he prows up he’ll slop riding Iiis pr;im 
(made from tubes wc make) and have a world- 
lamous bicycle filled with the most comforiablc 
saddle and a bright dynamo lamp, ail of which 
we make. 

The power to light his home will come through 
one of the millions of transformers we help to 
make with our cooling tubes. 

The bus, car or train he rides will have steel 
lubes as part of it, which wc produce m every 
shape and size lor all such requirements. 

Coming lothink of if, wc will havemuch lodo 
with his life, e\cn considering what we make now'. 

And our ruliirc grow'th? That’s for him to 
guide, for what wo do is what would do him 
good, directly or indirectly. 

W'tuf ftc make now: 

The world-famou'. Hercules, 

Phillips. .'4rid BSA.tjclcs which 
havi; ',CI NlativjJfils of uuecuwllcd 
qii.iliiy in over 133 counuici 
Kohinj-'T;ind (irand Ch.'impion 
cy;lc^ for iho CApori markets 

T«u Wri FRW Steel tubes. 

BfampiOP lycle titling'i, Olym- 
ic, MrcjoVs iuul Hocior s.uldlcs, 

I cvclc chains and Milli*r dyna¬ 
mo lifhtine 5C1S for the c>Of 
industry jinl ir.iiic 

TUBE INVESTMEMS OE INDIA LTD. Madrss-l 

Proprietors of TI Cvtics of Indi.i-Tuhc Products of Imlia—The Writhl 
S«ddle* of India—Tl Metal Sections Subsidiaries Tl Diaipond Chain 
Ltenited—’Tl Millet l.imiicd 
90rk*ilby T! Rtttarch ami Ttchnalagf 
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If you have a reason for a resin, 
we have the resin. 


Creative Chemistry 
Your Partner In Progress 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS INDIA LIMITED 

MADHAVARAM MADRAS-60. 

A single source for all synthetic resins. 



VARCUM- 
phtnolic retins 



FOUNOREZ- 
phenolic retins 


BECKOSOL-alkyd resins 
STYRESOL-styrenated alkyds 
LUSTRASOL-acryllc resin 
PLYOPHEN P-398 
P/F resins 


PLYAMINEA 
FORAMiNE. 
U/F resins 

PLYOPHEN P-398 
P/F resins 


FAINTS • PRINTINC INKS 




riYWOOD 
CHIPBOARD 
A FURNITURE 


BECKACITE & PENTACITE 
hard resins 

BECK AMINE • 
butylated U/F resins 

SUPER BECK AMINE - 
butylated M/F resins 


REINPORCID PLASTICS. 



POLYLITE - 
polyester resins 


BETTJBSR BUY RBICHHOXrB RBSXRS 


Distributors for Synthetic Resins for the Paint & Printing Ink Industry. 

East Zone: North Zone: West Zone: 

M/s. EMGHEM MIENCIES (P) LTD.. N/s. THAKAR DA88 & GO., 

24-B. Theatre Road. 20, Ansari Market, 

Calcutta-16 Daryaganj, Delhl-6. 

KC-IIS 


M/s. EMPEE CORPORATION (P) LTD., 

44. Cawasji Patel St.. 
Fort* Bombay-1. 
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When is Rs. 
more economical tha 




When the product you buy gives you 
lasting valUb. Take a valve for instance. 
A cheap one sacrifices quality for price. In 
other words you can’t be sure, it is abso¬ 
lutely leak proof. What happens when it 
is used in a refinery. A leaking valve can 
cause fires and accidents and make floors 
dangerously slippery. 

A cheap valve like the one that costs 
Rs. 20/- is therefore not economical. So 
udiy not buy a valve that is so designed it 
cannot leak—even if it costs you Rs.SO/-. 
Why not buy Audco. 

With Audco, you can be certain the 
hardware, gaskets, gland packing and shims 
are made to rigid specifications. The basic 
metals in valve castings are semi-steel, steel 
and other alloys which are chemically and 
physical^ tested. Audco guarantees posi¬ 
tive leak tight closure regardless of line, 
fluid or pressure. The valve can be serviced 
within seconds. No dismantling. No shut 



down. No lost time. Designed with a 
special system of lubrication, Audco valves 
are manufactured by Audco India Limited, 
an associate company of Larsen &Toubro. 

Larsen & Toubro manufactures full 
bore gate valves in sizes ranging from 
200 mm to 1200 mm. These gate valves are 
ideal for use in pipelines running from oil- 
wells to group gathering stations, and 
finally to refineries. Through conduit in 
design, these valves prevent any obstruc¬ 
tion when clearing pipeline by running the 
pig. It allows no more pressure drop than 
through equal length of pipe. 

This valve can be re-packed under 
pressure. The fully covered stem is made 
of high strength steel with ACME thread 
for easy operation. An open or closed indi¬ 
cator is provided over the stem casing. 
Designed with two floating seats for total 
sealing, L&T gate valves are rigidly tested 
at every stage of manufacture. 

For more details write to 

LARSEN & TOUBRO 
LIMITED Instruments Division 
P.O. Box 278, Bombay I P.O. Box CIS. Cblcutia l< 

P. Bag 5247, Madras 2 P.O. Box 323, New DeUd 1 


AUDCO 

LUBRICATED 



INT901 
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ninth having a capacity of two tonnes 
per hour. Seven more such modern 
mills of two tonnes per hour capacity 
are in advanced stages of construction 
and are expected to go into production 
in a short while. 

Even assuming an eight-hour working 
day and 250 working days for a year, 
all these modern rice mills put together 
will be able to handle only about 64,000 
tonnes of paddy. Viewed against the 
actual and estimated levels of production 
of paddy, this forms only a negligible 
percentage. It is no doubt true that these 
modern rice mills can cater only for 
operations of paddy hulling. Hulling 
for domestic consumption and in small 
quantities will continue to be handled 
by the conventional types of mills. 
Even so, it is obvious that there is tre¬ 
mendous scope for establishment of 
modern rice mills in the state, as these 
will not only increase the rice yield but 
will also aid the setting up of a chain of 
industries in the rice producing areas. 

It is estimated that about 4.5 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of rice are milled by the 
organised rice milling sector and the 
rice bran obtained would be approxi¬ 
mately 220,000 tonnes, which could pro¬ 
vide about 37,000 tonnes of rice bran oil 
valued at about Rs 74 million. With 
the establishment of’hiore and more 
modern rice mills, high quality rice 
bran will be available in abundance. 
However, the industrial and commercial 
possibilities of rice bran oil and de¬ 
oiled rice bran are yet to be fully ex¬ 
ploited in the state. At present, rice 
bran is mainly used for production of 
poultry and livestock feed. 

Uses of Rice Bran 

Rice bran oil could be used as a raw 
material in the cosmetic, pharmaceuti¬ 
cal and edible oil industries. Japan has 
synthesised a new Ignd of tough fibre 
from rice bran oil and urea resin. Rice 
bran oil could also be used as a material 
for vinyl chloride plasticizer. De¬ 
oiled bran could be used as a good ferti¬ 
liser, because it contains important 
manurial nutrients such as nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potassium. Also, 
various chemicals such as amino-acids, 
phosphoric acid compounds, could also 
been produced from de-oiled rice bran. 

It could also be used for edible purposes, 
i.e., making biscuits and cakes. 

It would thus appear that rice bran 
.oil and de-oiled rice bran are versatile 
and valuable raw materials for a num¬ 
ber of industries. But, at the present 
stage of industrialisation and technical 
know-how it has not been possible to 
fully exploit the industrial and commer¬ 
cial potential of these important by¬ 
products of one of the largest industries, 
namely, the rice milling industry in 


the state. There is a very great potential 
for industries to branch out in this direc¬ 
tion and build up a complex which 
could fully exploit these valuable raw 
materials. 

Tamil Nadu with a coast line of 
nearly 1,000 kms and a continenlal 
shelf of 77,000 square kms offers great 
scope for the exploitation of marine 
fish. Marine fish production which was 
44,000 tonnes in 1951 shot up to 216,000 
tonnes in 1969, which represents about 
15 per cent of the marine fish landed in 
India. Among the nine maritime states 
of the country, Tamil Nadu ranks second 
in respect of marine catches, the first 
being the neighbouring state of Kerala. 
The principal varieties of fish landed in 
the state are silver bellies, sardines and 
allied forms, pomfrets, ribon fishes, 
sharks and rays, seer, cat fishes, horse 
mackerels, perches, sabre fish, big- 
jawed jumper, prawns, mackerels, jew 
fish and leather jackets. 

Development of Fisheries 

The Government of Tamil Nadu has 
been engaged in the development of 
fisheries and fish-based industries since 
1907. However, concerted measures for 
the development of marine products 
were initiated only in the successive 
five-year Plans. During this period, the 
state government launched an ambitious 
programme for mechanisation of fishing 
craft, construction of boat-building 
yards, erection of ice plants and cold 
storages, establishment of freezing, 
canning and fish meal plants and provi¬ 
sion of fisheries training centres, in 
addition to the strengthening of the 
co-operative organisation for fishermen, 
through the supply of loans, quick 
transport vehicles, etc. Side by side 
with the programme of construction 
and distribution of mechanised boats, 
the government has also initiated a 
programme of providing landing and 
berthing laciiities for these vessels. 
The.se fiicilities are three-fold: first, to 
provide sufficient draught for the berth¬ 
ing of boats: second, to extend facili¬ 
ties for the outfitting of boats, i.c , supply 
of fuel, ice, etc., and periodical m^iinte- 
nanccand repairs; and third, facilities 
for unloading and distribution of fish. 

Berthing facilities are available in 
Cuddalore, South Arcot district and in 
Nagapatlinam, Thanjavur district. The 
construction of a major fishing harbour 
at Royapuram in Madras to accom¬ 
modate 400 mechanised boats and 50 
fishing trawlers is under e.xccution by 
the Madras Port Trust, and is expected 
to be ready by the middle of 1971. 
Similarly, the construction of a fishing 
harbour at Tuticorin, Tirunelveli dist¬ 
rict has been sanctioned. The harbour 
is under construction by the Tuticorin 
Port Trust, and is also expected to be 


ready by 1971-72. On completion, this 
harbour will provide berthing facilities 
for 400 mechanised boats and 50 traw¬ 
lers. In addition, proposals for const¬ 
ruction of a fishing harbour at Colachel 
in Kanyakumari district, is under con¬ 
sideration of the state government. 
Also, jetties have been constructed by 
the state government for the use of 
fishing vessels in Porto Novo, Killai, 
Pulicat, Kilakarai, Rameswaram and 
Mandapam. 

Under the three five-year Plans, the 
Government of Tamil Nadu has set 
up ice plants and cold storages in all 
the important marine landing centres 
and in important inland centres. There 
arc altogether 21 ice plants with a total 
capacity of 94 tonnes of ice per day. 
The important marine landing centres 
where such ice plants have been provi¬ 
ded are Tuticorin, Nagercoil, 
Neclankarai, Keelakarai Cudda- 
lorc, Nagapatlinam, Punnakayal, 
Pulicat, Covelong, Mandapam, Porto 
Novo, Rameswaram and Mutton. 
Similarly, cold storage facilities have also 
been provided at important marine 
landing centres and important inland 
centres. Twenty-seven cold storages have 
been so far pn)vided with a total capa¬ 
city of 150 tonnes. 

Private Enterprise 

The state government has realised 
that the time is now' ripe for the private 
entrepreneurs to invest in a big way in 
the fl^hing industry in Tamil Nadu. 
To attract private investment in this 
field, it has leased out some of the pub¬ 
lic sector units to private industrialists. 
For example, a freezing unit at Ennorc 
with a capacity of three tonnes per day, 
a flake icc plant with a capacity of three 
tonnes per day, a frozen store of 50 
tonnes, ice storage of 7.5 tonnes and 
cold store of 7.5 tonnes have been leased 
out to a private firm. Similarly, a cann¬ 
ing factory at Tuticorin with a capacity 
to produce 5,000 cans of 8 oz. per day 
has also been leased out to a private 
firm. A fish meal plant with a capacity 
of 1,000 kgs. per day, which is an ad¬ 
junct to this canning factory has also 
been leased out along with the canning 
factory. 

This policy of the state government 
has paid rich dividends as would 
be evident from the fact that for 
the first time, export of fish and fi.sh 
products from the state through the 
three ports of Madras, Nagapatlinam 
and Tuticorin during 1968-69 was to 
the tune of Rs 1.70 crores. During 
•the year 1969 (up to November) 
frozen prawns worth Rs 1.13 crores 
were exported by a private firm. In 
addition, considerable quantity of 
prawns and lobsters caught from the 
waters off Tamil Nadu are taken -to 
Cochin and other places in Kerala for 
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being frozen and cn ported. The private 
industrialists arc also coming forward 
to make si/caMc investment in this 
field. Three private firms have already 
pul up freezing plants with varying 
capacities near Madras and Cuudalore. 

Tn July 1969, the Government of 
Tamil Nadu convened a conference of 
private industrialists and commercial 
banks to explore the possibilities of 
Dri\ate investment in the lishing industry 
in the state and tv> assess the extent to 
whiLh the govcrnmeiu and comm:jrcial 
banks could render assistance to the 
private entrepreneurs to organise fish¬ 
ing industry. Subsequent to this, a few 
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private firms have been recommended 
by the fisheries department to the 
commercial banks for financial assis¬ 
tance. 

The time has now come to consider 
seriously the need to enlarge the scope 
for deep-sea fishing. Surveys conducted 
by the olT-shorc unit at Tiiticorin have 
revealed the prospects of good fisheries 
of a variety of species such as prawns, 
jew fi>hcs, perches and sharks, etc., 
up to the 200 fathoms line. There is also 
excellent scope for the exploitation of 
tuna fisheries in the Bay of Bengal 
which arc now exploited by fishing 
vessels from Japan, the USSR, South 
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Korea, Taiwan, Thailand and Ceylon. 

Thus, it will be clear that there is 
considerable scope for investment in 
fishing and fisheries industries in the 
state. Particularly, the following are 
attractive areas for investment: (i) Or¬ 
ganizing fishing fleets for effective ex¬ 
ploitation of the resources of the Bay 
of Bengal, (ii) organising freezing plants 
for deep freezing shrimp and fish for 
export and for the internal market, 

(iii) construction of mechanised boats 
of sizes ranging from 30' to 43', and 

(iv) manufacture of marine diesel en¬ 
gines of better quality than are now 
available in the indigenous market. 


Development Without Natural Resources 

P- R. SRINIVAS 


The PRociRi ss of (he state economy 
and the indusfria! dcwloprnent of 
Tamil Nadu in the last two decades 
have fcaturcN of special interest to areas 
which have lagged behind others in the 
pre>C’it era of planned dcvelopmait. 
At the dawn of Independence and the 
beginning of the first five-year Plan, 
Tamil Nadu was a deficit state in the 
matter of foodgrains with an incon¬ 
siderable share in the whole output of 
the country's important industries 
such as c»*ni^nr, srpar ami cotton tex¬ 
tiles. It iiad only ilic rudiments of an 
engineering indiiMrv, which aspiretl to 
little more than the supply of spares 
for the transport industries which could 
not be imported during the vvar years. 
TZven a beginning was not made in the 
establishment of an automobile or che¬ 
mical industry. And the lack of coal 
and iron, which form the base of iii- 
duslrics in West Bengal and Bihar, 
ruled out the possibility of industrial 
tlcvclopment which the government 
and private entrepreneurs could streng¬ 
then and accelerate. 

In such chilling circumstances, no 
broad strategy of planning was possible. 
There were no commanding heights 
which the planners and the govern¬ 
ment could occupy, from which they 
could carry out attacks on the poverty 
of the state. Nevertheless, the state 
can claim A comfortable position in 
regard to foodgrains, and has a 
well-drawn plan for the development 
of cash crops, a pattern of diversified 
industrial production with its own in¬ 
nate potentialities of growth and a 
programme of work in the rural areas^ 
calculated to increase, ever so slightly,' 
the income of the average villager and 
the purchasing power of the village 
folk. 

Such progress is indeed the cumu¬ 
lative effect of patient efforts in different 


fields with an eye fo the inter-relations 
between them, which could ensure for 
the stale a co-ordinated progress for ils 
economy as a whole. 

The increased output of industry, 
however varied, could not by itself 
justify this rosy outlook about the 
future of Tamil Nadu, if its agricultural 
base had not been strengthened during 
the last one decade and more. The fact 
that Tamil Nadu was formerly a part of 
the old composite Madras state, which 
included the whole of the Andhra Pro¬ 
vince, may account in part for the com¬ 
parative neglect of the weak points in 
its agriculture. The rice-rich areas of 
Andhra Pradesh, which arc contiguous 
to Tamil Nadu, and the complexity of 
neirly all the problems relating to 
our agriculture obscured the seriousness 
of the position in regard to the food 
position. But the Congress government 
showed itself aware of the precarious¬ 
ness of the food position of the state. 

The move from that position to the 
present one of an assured surplus, one in 
which the DMK government can meet 
its commitments to the centre and still 
remove rationing and controls and offer 
20,000 tonnes of rice for sale by tender 
has been slow, but sure. Tt has been 
made possible, not by the Ceiling Acts, 
for which its enthusiasts may be temp¬ 
ted to claim some credit, but by careful 
attention to soil, seeds, water and 
manure and even financial credit for 
the agriculturists. Apart from the fact 
that nowhere in the world has agricul¬ 
ture been as responsive to special effor¬ 
ts at development as industry, in India 
agricultural progress had to ^wait 
progress in many other fields. The 
development of new strains, the ensuring 
of water supply to reduce the impact of 
the vagaries of the weather, the provi¬ 
sion of improved seeds and fertilisers 
together with technical guidance, all 


these are necessary preconditions which 
take time to be satisfied. 

There is, after all, an intcr-conncclion 
between industrial progress and agri¬ 
cultural development which critics 
of our five-year Plans on the ground of 
relative neglect of agriculture tended 
to overlook. Tamil Nadu had an edge 
in this matter over most other states, on 
account of the good start she had in 
hydel development and, consequently, 
in the electrification of rural areas and 
the provision of power not only for 
industry but also for lifting water 
from tube wells thus assuring water 
supply for purposes of cultivation. 
Economic development in the villages 
consists in the completion of rural 
electrification, the extension of techni¬ 
cal agricultural aids in the matter of 
provision of improved sced.s and the 
proper kinds of mix of chemical fertili¬ 
sers, the availability for hire, or on 
other easy terms, of tractors and the 
effectiveness of the measures adum¬ 
brated after bank nationalisation for 
extension of agricultural credit on easy 
terms. The co-operative movement in 
Tamil Nadu was on the whole more effi¬ 
cient than in many other parts of the 
country and the co-operative principle 
has lately been extended to sugar mills 
and cotton textiles. 

Now that the food problem of the 
state has been solved, it is both neces¬ 
sary and feasible to turn attention to 
the improvement of the production 
of cash crops and the dovetailing of the 
activity of small scale and cottage indus¬ 
tries, horticulture and animal husban¬ 
dry with the traditional work of the 
people who have till now depended 
solely on agriculture. Understandably, 
the fourth five-year Plan of the Tamil 
Nadu government devotes detailed and 
elaborate attention to these activities. 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON 

Indian 


farmers’ 


FIRST 

choice 


Massey-Ferguson 1035 tractor 
is the Indian farmers’ first 
choice. There are more firm 
orders for Massey-Ferguson 
1035 than any other tractor 
produced in India. It is 
because Massey-Ferjguson 
1035 tractors have proved 
over the years most suitable 
for Indian conditions and 
are backed by countiy -wide 
dealer organisation with 
the most comprehedsive 
at\cr-salcs scr\’icc. 

Indian farmers afe fully 
convinced that Massev-Fergusor 
1035 tractors are the best 
value for their money. 



Tractors and Farm Equipment Umttad. Madraa 
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I we help India fight its war 
on all fronts 


\ 


As India movts towards its goal of all-round 
dsvsiopmsnt, ws maks our contriMIsn. On ths 
food front Union Carbid# providss pssticldss 
and polysthylsns Aim which hsfp thsfarmsr 
rasp a biggsr, battsr harvest. On ths horns 
front ws bring to you a variety of housohold 
articles ranging from batteries and flashlights 
to colourful containers mads from our poly* 
ethylene. We supply raw materials and chemi¬ 
cals essential for ths pharmaceuticals, paints, 


tsxtiiss, Iron and steel and rubber Industries. 
On the export front Union Carbide combs the 
flvo continents for new markets and Its products 
roaoh mere than 80 countries Including ths 
U.S.A. These are hut some of the seeds that 
Union Carbide India Umited has sown to raise 
the standards of living of ths psopts of India. 
Yos» In our littls way ws help India fight Its war 
on all fronts I 



sov/ingfhe seeds of progress 
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If the efforts in these spheres are success¬ 
ful, they will result in a direct addition 
to the income of the average man in the 
villages and even offset the attractions 
of the towns which lead to concentration 
of population in the urban areas. These 
efforts are spread over a wide field 
and have to be channelled in different 
directions. Having virtually exhausted 
the scope for big irrigation projects at 
an early stage, Tamil Nadu led the way 
in the matter of concentrating on minor 
irrigation schemes and lately, in the 
modernisation of the historic irrigation 
systems of the deltaic areas. It has a 
large proportion of the total number of 
handlooms in India which the govern¬ 
ment sought to help throught the spin¬ 
ning mills and the rebate on handloom 
cloth. The close links between industry 
and agriculture arc now being experien¬ 
ced as concrete facts and the next decade 
will probably see industry and agricul¬ 
ture going forward hand in hand in the 
rural areas. 

In industrial development, the first 
push forward came from the comple¬ 
tion of the Mettur Hydro-Electric Pro¬ 
ject, when private enterprise was quick 
to take advantage of the protective 
tariff and the availability of electric 
power to establish the cotton textile 


industry in Coimbatore. The Second 
World War and the subsequent cessa¬ 
tion of imports of spares for transport 
equipmentgavc a fillip to the engineering 
establishments in that area. But it was 
not till lignite began to be mined at 
Neyveli on a large scale that a fresh 
spurt in industrial development be¬ 
came possible. It was also possible to 
envisage a natural proliferation of in¬ 
dustrial activity around Neyveli and 
Mettur, in the area in and around 
Madras, as also round Tuticorin as it 
is developed into a major port. For the 
fulfilment of the expectations in this 
regard, the government had to depend 
on the state having a fair share of cen¬ 
tral projects and supplementing it with 
its own enterprises in the public sector. 
It has planned out the increase in 
power supply in step with the industrial 
demand for it, following up the hydel 
projects at Mettur, Kundah and Papa- 
nasam and the major thermal unit 
at Neyveli with a minor one at Ennore 
and in the years ahead, with the supply 
from the atomic power station at 
Kalpakkam. 

The contribution of the central 
government to the industrial develop¬ 
ment of Tamil Nadu comprises among 
others the Neyveli Lignite Corporation, 


the Integral Coach Factory and the 
Boiler Plant. To these has now been 
added the Salem Steel Project which has 
been inaugurated by the Prime Minister. 

To realise the development of the indus¬ 
trial complexes according to legitimate 
and reasonable expectations, the state 
government has instituted a number of 
surveys lo suggest the lines on which the 
chemical industries, in which the slate 
has so far lagged behind, can be set up 
to utilise the by-products of the Madras 
Refinery, the Neyveli Lignite Corpora¬ 
tion and the salt-based industries of 
the coastal areas particularly in the 
vicinity of Tuticorin. The Tamil 
Nadu Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion, set up in 1965, with an authorised 
capital of Rs 10 crores is charged 
witli promoting and assisting, financially 
and otherwise, large-scale industrial 
undertakings. 

The production of fertilisers has 
been given special importance on 
account of its bearing on agricultural 
development. The Continuous Steel 
C 1 sting Plant at Arkonam gives an idea 
of the kind of infrastructure which 
will stimulate the growth of industry 
in Tamil Nadu. In fact, the whole of 
the industrial development of the state 
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has been made possible by the fact 
that the industries are of the mutually 
strengthening kind. Such a development 
has matcralised only in such countries 
as Switzerland where high grade know- 
ho \ and technical skills and not nahonal 
resources served to raise it to a high 
level. 


While the engineering, chemical, 
fertiliser and surgical instruments and 
similar sophisticated industries have 
been nursed to become strong as well 
as sound, the leading industries such as 
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cement and sugar and ancillaries to the 
automobile and other engineering indus¬ 
tries have also made remarkable pro¬ 
gress. 

Tamil Nadu’s place in the industrial 
map of India can be judged from the 
fact that today she accounts for three 
out of 13 million tonnes of our annual 
ouiput of cement, has 25 per cent of the 
total spindleage, and produces 400,000 
tonnes out of the 4.3 million tonnes of 
sugar. Tamil Nadu has about 12^ per 
cent out of the country’.s total output 
of tea, and supplies as much as 65 per 
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cent of the ancillaries of the automobile 
industry. 

Now that the development of 
small industries is to be taken up in 
all earnestness with adequate bank ad¬ 
vances and the government intends to 
go beyond the confines of industrial 
estates to help small-scale entrepre¬ 
neurs, one may loqk forward to a many- 
sided progress for which the achieve¬ 
ments of the past two decades and the 
administrative eflSciency of the public 
services in the state would serve as a 
broad and a strong foundation. 


Planned Progrress in Tamil Nadu 


Tamil Nadu is situated at the south¬ 
east extremity of the Indian peninsula 
and ranks tenth in respect of area and 
sixth in respect of population among 
the various states of the country. Its 
area is 1,29,901 sq. kilometres and 
population is 38.6 millions. A special 
feature of the state is that the density 
of population is appreciably higher than 
the national average, being 669 per 
square mile, as against 373 for the coun¬ 
try as a whole. About 73 per cent of 
the people live in rural areas. There are 
338 towns and cities and over 35 per 
cent of the urban population lives in 
towns with a population exceeding 
100,000. The largest city is Madras, 
which had a population of 1.7 mil¬ 
lions in 1961 and is the fourth largest 
city in the country. It is an important 
commercial and industrial centre and 
has a major port. Of the other cities 
only Coimbatore, Madurai and Tiru- 
chirapalli and perhaps Salem to some 
extent have an industrial base. The 
other urban centres in the state owe 
ihcir importance mainly to commercial 
and administrative activities. 

Variegated Topography 

The state has a tropical climate; the 
m.iximiim temperature rarely rises be¬ 
yond 43'’C while the minimum seldom 
falls below 18^C. The average rain¬ 
fall varies widely from area to area. 
The range being from 25" to 75" in a year. 
The hiily tracts and in particular, the 
Nilgins, receive heavy rainfall, mainly 
from the south-west monsoons. Kan- 
yakurniri district at the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the state also receives rela¬ 
tively liigh rainfall. Of the remaining 
area, the Coromanclal coast has a high 
precipitation from 40" to 50" TKe 
rainfall diminishes westwards in the 
plateau and southwards along the 
coastal plain. Over the bulk of the 
area of the state, rainfall is low and pro¬ 
duct i\e irrigation from tanks or sunplc 
wells or big borevvells is an essential 


A CORRESPONDENT 

prerequisite for the successful imple¬ 
mentation of any programme for the 
modernisation of agriculture. 

Ecooomic Developraeot 

The slate has so far implemented 
three five-year Plans during the period 
1951-66 and has just embarked on the 
fourth five-year Plan. The plans have 
placed utmost importance on the co¬ 
ordinated development of agriculture 
and industry. But, at the same lime, 
it has been recognized that the deve¬ 
lopment of the infrastructure in the state 
is indispensable if progress in these 
two vital sectors is to be achieved. With 
this end in view, the installed capacity 
of power in the slate has been stepped 
up from 156 megawatts in 1950-51 to 
1,570 megawatts in 1968-69. The state’s 
power grid is a composite one and there 
are both hydel as well as thermal sta¬ 
tions. 

A start has been made on the 
development of atomic power at Kal- 
pakkam near Madras where a 
project for the generation of200 mega¬ 
watts of atomic power is now under 
way. During 18 years of planning, 
the per capita consumption of power 
has risen ten-fold from 12 units to 120 
units while the number of electrified 
villages has risen eight-fold from 3,543 
to 29,600. Simultaneously, utilisation 
of power for agricultural purposes 
has been stepped up and the number of 
irrigation piimpsets has risen from a 
mere 13,678 in 1950-51 to 378,000 in 
1968-69. The percentage of villages 
electrified in Tamil Nadu as on De¬ 
cember 31, 1968, worked out to be 60.5 
per cent as against the all-India average 
of 11.2 per cent. A programme for 
electrifying all the villages and ham¬ 
lets in the state is under the state go¬ 
vernment’s consideration. The state 
is now in the happy position of being 
able to confidently assert that it would 
be able to meet whatever demand for 
power might arise from agriculture and 


industry during the next 10 years. 
The development of a network of effi¬ 
cient roads is another field where 
there has been impressive progress. 
The length of roads on per head as well 
as on area basis is about the highest in 
the country. The slate has a road system 
which links up even the remotest parts. 
The Plans have also taken care of the 
needs that would arise for skilled man¬ 
power for the various industrial 
plants which are likely to be set up. in 
the state. The annual turnout of en¬ 
gineers in the state is nearly 2,000, while 
the polytechnics turn out 3,000 dip¬ 
loma-holders every year. The crafts¬ 
men training institutions have an 
annual intake of nearly 14,000 students 
and the courses have been designed 
on a careful as.sessment of the skill- 
wise manpower needs of the various 
potential industries in the state. So¬ 
cial welfare is another field where the 
state can claim substantial progress and 
the educational and medical facilities 
in the state arc the best the country 
has to offer. 

Agricultural Production 

As the tempo of production on the 
farm front determines the pace of de¬ 
velopmental activity, considerable em¬ 
phasis has been laid on agricultural de¬ 
velopment in the Plans. An important 
factor which has to be taken note of is 
the low per capita availability of culti¬ 
vable land. The per capita arable land 
in Tamil Nadu works out to be only 
0.226 hectare, which is well below 
that obtaining in other states such as 
Rajasthan (1.3 hectares), Madhya 
Pradesh (0.77 hectare), Gujarat (0.68 
hectare) and Mysore (0.61 hectare) 
The extent of unutilised land potential 
is therefore almost negligible in the state. 
Emphasis is therefore laid on raising 
productivity and the introduction of 
multiple cropping, so that the limited 
extent of land available can be put 
to more effective and intensive use. 
The area under double crop cultivation 
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WHERE 
THERE’S A 
WHEEL- 
THERE’S^ 



TVS-DUNLOP Wheels now in full range. 
Over 18,00,000 TVS-DUNLOP wheels are 
rolling on the road. 

• In moving materials and men 

• On developing sites 

• On the Mililary front 

• On rugged roads 

• In the fields 

EveryNv bore ihere's a strong, sturdy 
TVS-DUNLOP wheel. 


A full range of reliable wheels. For 
Commercial vehicles, traders, hghi-duiy trucks^ 
cars. Jeeps, Defence vehicles, VijayanU tanks 
animal-drawn vehicles... 

Whatever the vehicle, there's a 
TVS-DUNLOP wheel for it. 


WHEELS INDIA LIMITED 

^ X/y rAp Urgesl Wheel Factotf tn Itnitm 

Padi, Madras-SO 
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STATE INCOME AND NATIONAL INCOME 
1960-61 to 1968-69 


(At 1960-61 prices) 


TaP'il Nadu 


India 


Year 

State 

income 

Per capita 
incoiti'^ 

National 

Income 

Per capita 
income 


fAs 

Rs 

(Rs 

Rs 


crorcO 


crores) 


1960-61 

1129 56 

335 

13,308 

306.7 


(100.0> 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

• 

1961-62 

1184.53 

345 

13,795 

310.7 


(104.9) 

(103.0) 

(103.7) 

(I0I.3) 

1962-63 

1212.77 

348 

14,067 

308.8 


(107.4) 

(103.9) 

(105.7) 

(100.7) 

1963-64 

1245.17 

352 

14,889 

319.2 


(110.2) 

(105.1) 

(111.9) 

(104.1) 

1964-65 

1275.57 

354 

15,945 

(333.6) 


(112.9) 

(105.7) 

(119.8) 

(108.8) 

1965-66 

1291.57 

353 

15,045 

307.3 


(1I4..1) 

(105.4) 

(113.1) 

(100.2) 

1966-67’^ 

1387.35 

372 

15,173 

302.4 


(122.8) 

(111.0) 

(114.0) 

(98.6) 

1967-68«' 

1448.94 

381 

16,525 

321.3 


(128.3) 

(113.7) 

(124.2) 

(104.8) 

j968-69t 

1446.04 

375 

16,830 

319.3 


(128.0) 

(111.9) 

(126.5) 

(104.1) 


^Provisional 
tQuick estimates 


INCOME OF TAMIL NADU BY INDUSTRIAI. ORIGIN 
1950-51 to 1968-69 


(At 1960-61 prices, Rupees in lakhs) 


Contribution of the 
secondary sector Percentage of con- 
Year State income (large-scale manufao tribution of the 

luring, small enter- secondary sector to 
prises, mining and the total state in- 
quarrying, electricity come 
and construction) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 


1950-51 



77.492 

9,805 

12.65 

1955-56 



96,354 

13,608 

14.12 

1960-61 



112,956 

18,102 

16.03 

1961-62 



118,453 

20,294 

17.13 

1962-63 



121,277 

20,976 

17.30 

1963-64 



124,517 

22,520 

18.09 

1964-65 



127,557 

24,954 

19.56 

1965-66 



129,157 

27,094 

20.98 

1966-67 



138,735 

27,950 

20.15 

1967-68 



144,894 

30,464 

21.02 

1968-69 



144,604 

31,708 

21.93 
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has risen from 2.1 million acres at the 
commencement of the first five-year Plan 
to 2.8 million acres at present, repre¬ 
senting an increase of 33 per cent. But 
even so, the area under double crops 
still forms only about one-fifth of the 
net area cultivated. The proportion of 
. double crop area is, therefore, sought 
to be raised through acceleration in 
the tempo of lift irrigation programmes 
and through greater efficiency in the 
management of water in the major 
irrigation systems. 

The contribution of agriculture and 
allied activities to the state’s income 
(at 1960-61 prices) increased from Rs 
4,062 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 6,121 
crores in 1968-69. The production 
of foodgrains rose during the same 
period from 3.16 million tonnes to 

6.3 million tonnes. Most important 
among the factors which have brought 
this about is the remarkable step-up 
in the application of chemical fertilisers. 
The quantity of chemical fertilizers 
used in 1950-51 throughout the state 
was almost negligible. It has now risen 
to as much as 193,000 tonnes of nitro¬ 
gen, 96,000 tonnes of phosphate and 
86,000 tonnes of potash. Rice is the 
staple diet of the people. Rice pro¬ 
duction increased from 1.9 million 
tonnes in 1950-51 to nearly 4.5 mi¬ 
llion tonnes in 1968-69. The present 
programme is to raise production to 
5,5 million tonnes by 1973-74. Equally 
impressive is the progress which has 
been achieved under other principal 
crops. Sugarcane production has 
increased from 0.33 million tonnes 
to 0.89 million tonnes during the 
18 years of planned progress. Oil¬ 
seeds production has almost doubled 
from 0.80 million tonnes to 1,49 
million tonnes, while under cotton 
too, production has increased from 
230,000 bales to 450,000 bales. 

Fonrth Plao Projects 

In the fourth Plan, it is planned to 
raise the production of foodgrains from 

6.3 million tonnes to 7.9 million 
tonnes. The scope for e.xploitation 
of mfijor irrigation potential in the state 
is severely limited. The strategy will 
therefore be to lay emphasis on high- 
yielding varieties, effect economics 
in the use of e.xisting irrigation faci¬ 
lities, scientific management of water 
and modernisation of irrigation systems 
and judicious combination of both lift 
and flow irrigation. In terms of targets, 
the Plan provides for the construction 
of 70,000 simple wells, 10,000 tube- 
wells, 10,000 filter-point wells and ener¬ 
gisation of 250,000 pumpsets. It also 
envisages an increase in fertili.ser 
consumption from the present level of 
193,0(K) tonnes of nitrogen, 96,000 to¬ 
nnes of phosphate and 80,000 tonnes 
of potash to 274,000 tonnes of nitro¬ 


gen, 169,000 tonnes of phosphate and 
166,000 tonnes of potash respectively. 
These targets, coupled with progra¬ 
mmes under such heads as soil conser¬ 
vation, land development, production 
of improved seeds, etc., would combine 
to create conditions for an increase in 
foodgrains production of this state from 

6.3 million tonnes at the beginning of 
the Plan period to 7.9 million tonnes 
in the terminal year of the Plan. 

Industrial Development 

While emphasis has been on agri¬ 
cultural development in the Plans, it is 
recognised at the same time that the 
welfare of the people can be assured 
only through rapid industrialisation. 
A few crucial indicators of the progress 
achieved may help in an assessment of 
the impact of the programmes. The 
contribution of mining and manufac¬ 
ture to the income ofthc stale at 1960-61 
prices increased from Rs 980 million 
in 1950-51 to Rs 3,123 million in 
1968-69. The percentage of contribu¬ 
tion of mining and manufacture to 
(he state income rose rapidly from 
12.6 per cent to 20.6 per cent. This 
is despite natural handicaps on account 
of the state's none loo abundant na¬ 
tural resources. The hulk of the mi¬ 
neral deposits in the stale consists of 
limestone, lignite, magnesite, ilmi- 
nilc and gypsum. Special mention 
should he made of the large deposits 
of lignite in South Arcot district about 
100 miles south of Madras. The 
identified resources are estimated at 
2,000 million tonnes and spread over 
an area of 256 sq. kilometres. One mine 
has already been opened here and tliis 
will assure the supply of 6.3 million 
tonnes per annum, and will prove ade¬ 
quate for the 500 MW power capa¬ 
city already created here. The ope¬ 
ning of a second minc-cut so as to cater 
for the large ciemanci of power which 
would inevitably arise in the wake of 
rapid industrial development and mo¬ 
dernisation of agriculture is under 
consideration. The known iron ore 
(magnetite) deposit in Tamil Nadu 
(nearly 350 million tonne*? and moa*) 
are mainly concentrated in Salem dis- 
trief about 200 miles south-west of 
Madras. A start on the exploitation of 
these deposits with the setting up of a 
pelletisation plant at Kanjamalai near 
Salem is being made. Since these 
dcposit.s of iron ore have low sulphur 
and phosphorus content, the prospects 
are bright for setting up of a viable 
plant for the manufacture of special 
steel. 

There are also plans to set up an alloy 
and stainless steel unit near Arakonam, 
40 miles west of Madras. A private 
sector firm has been granted permis¬ 
sion for the manufacture of stainless 
steel sheets. This project is estimated 


to cost from Rs 10 to 15 crores. 

Also situated at Arakonam is a 
continuous casting plant now being set 
up by the State Industrial Development 
Corporation. An outlay of Rs. 6.5 
crores has been earmarked for this 
plant, which when commissioned will 
produce 100,000 tonnes of steel billets 
per annum. The Slate Industrial 
Development Corporation has set up 
a cement plant in Ramanathapuram 
district about 300 miles south of Mad¬ 
ras. This plant, costing about 
Rs 6.8 crores, w'ill have a capacity of 
1,200 tonnes of cement per day. 

Yet another venture which the stale 
is about to launch is a giant fertilizer 
project at Tulicorin, a coastal city in the 
extreme south of the state. This pro¬ 
ject is designed to produce 600 tonnes 
of ammonia per day and 1,000 tonnes 
of urea per day. The project will in¬ 
volve an outlay of over Rs 40 crores 
and will be in the joint sector, i.e., both 
private and public sectors will 
participate in this project. A modern 
harbour is under construction at Tuti- 
corin and once completed will give a 
fillip to the development of this region 
as a w hole. There is considerable scope 
for salt and salt-ba^cd industries in this 
region and concerted action is being 
taken to promote similar industries. 

Another region where the prospects 
of rapid industrial growth exist is 
Manali, 15 miles north of Madras. 
A public sector oil refinery with a ca¬ 
pacity of 2.5 million tonnes per annum 
went on stream a few months ago, while 
a fertilizer project located in the same 
campus IS now nearing completion. 

Huge Investment 

The investment in these projects will 
be of the order of Rs 102 crores. The 
stage is now set for the development of 
a petrochemical complex in this region 
so that the by-products of the refinery 
could be used with advantage to meet 
the sizable demand that exists for poly¬ 
ethylene, polyvinyl effioride, ethylene 
glycol and synthetic rubber. It is felt 
that a naphtha cracker with rated ca¬ 
pacity of 350,000 tonnes which could 
in turn feed the various industries, can 
be set up in this area. While the cracker 
would cost about Rs. 26 crores, the 
gross investment on the by-product 
industries would be of the order of Rs 
85 crores. Encouraging response has 
been received from private entrepre- 
i^urs both in this country and abroad 
in assisting in this venture which is 
another instance of a project in which 
the private and public sectors can work 
hand in hand. 

Recognising that finance has generally 
been an impediment in the way of in- 
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duslrial devclopmcnl. as early as in 
1949 the state government set up an 
organization called the Madras Indus¬ 
trial Investment Corporation, which 
besides iiiuler\\riting and particpating 
in equity, also guarantees loans and 
deferred payment facilities. This has 
enabled private industrialists to avail 
of finances from various institutions 
and has given considerable impetus to 
the progress of industries in the 
private sector in the state. Another 
organisation called Tamil Nadu Indus¬ 
trial Development Corporation has 
been set up recently which, besides 
extending financial support to entre¬ 
preneurs, is also directly in charge of 
certain public sector projects such as 
the Continuous Casting Plant at Arako- 
nam, the Pelletisation Plant at Salem 
and the Cemenf Plant in Ramanatha- 
puram district. 

Another important factor which de¬ 
termines the pace of industrialisation 
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particularly in the small-scale sector is 
the facility which the stale offers in the 
form of land, amenities and common 
services to small industrialists. Recog¬ 
nising this, the government has placed 
considerable importance on the develop¬ 
ment of industrial estates which consist 
of ready-built factory accommodation, 
besides common service facilities such 
as tool rooms, foundries, etc., and 
social overheads. The response to this 
programme has indeed been heartening 
and there are 36 such estates at the 
moment. 

The state government has also under¬ 
taken the establishment of what is cal¬ 
led “functional industrial estates”. 
These estates concentrate on a particular 
industry and provide the special forms 
of amenities which such an industry 
requires. Tlicrc are two such estates 
now, one for ceramics and the other 
for leather and the prospects of similar 
estates for electronics, food and food 
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based industry, instrument industry and 
pharmaceuticals are bright. 

There is also a scheme for the pro¬ 
vision of developed plots for private 
industries. The state acquires land, pro¬ 
vides amenities such as water supply, 
sewage, lighting, power, railway siding, 
etc., and then allots land to the private 
industrialists at subsidised rates. The 
scheme has proved to be popular and a 
niunbcr of private industrialists have 
availed themselves of the benefits off¬ 
ered by it. 

Tamil Nadu is now poised for rapid 
promotion of industrial development. 
The government offers to the cntre% 
preneurs various facilities along with 
a well developed infrastructure so 
nccessay for new industry. Skilled man¬ 
power vital for the development of 
industries is also available. Politically, 
Tamil Nadu is one of the stablest states 
in the country and management- 
labour relations have been very cordial. 


Agriculture in Tamil Nadu 


The conception of a political unit 
of recent origin such as Tamil Nadu as 
a scientifically appropriate geographi¬ 
cal area for the consideration of agricul- 
ral problems can be ju.stified only ad¬ 
ministratively. The proper unit for an 
examination of the problems relating 
to irrigation and agriculture should be 
the four southern states of Madras, 
Mysore, Andhra Pradesh and Kerala 
taken together. They arc predominantly 
rice-growing and rice-consuming areas. 
Their meteorology is largely condition¬ 
ed by the south-west and north-east 
monsoons which, in turn, give a fairly 
uniform agricultural pattern of one or 
two crops of rice being cultivated dur¬ 
ing the second half of the year. There 
is also a homogeneity in the language 
and the culture (including the line arts) 
of the people. The three major rivers, 
the Godavari, the Krishna and the 
Cauveri which irrigate the intensively 
cultivated areas in three of the four 
states create many common problems. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
dovetailing of supply and demand of 
foodgrains. Andhra Pradesh is heavily 
surplus but Kerala is severely deficit; 
Tamil Nadu is slightly surplus but My¬ 
sore is slightly deficit. This position 
has enabled a criss-cross movement of 
grain among these four slates and the 
stabilisation of an interdependent eco¬ 
nomy. whose recent disturbance by the 
heavy hand of officialdom has cau.sed 
more liarm than good. 

Agriculture, irrigation and food policy 
should, therefore, take the southern 
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states as a unit and not each one of thc.se 
states separately, and create problems 
where no problems existed before. It 
is in this background of a more logical 
perspective that the agriculture of Tamil 
Nadu should be considered, i.c., as a 
vital part of a larger viable whole and 
not as an entity by itself. This, however, 
is only a hope, and is belied in practice 
when two states, in spile of four five- 
year Plans, are allowed, for instance, 
to fight for the waters of a river, without 
its being utilised to the optimum, and 
even its being allowed to flow to the sea! 

The state of Tamil Nadu has an area 
of a little more than 50,000 sq. miles, 
a population which was 33.68 millions 
in 1961 and which is likely to have 
crossed the 40 million-mark by now, 
thus having a density of population 
between 700 and 800 persons to the 
square mile. 

The geographical area, according 
to the village papers, is 32.158 
million acres while the net area sown 
is 14.817 million acres. This gives 
less than one acre of land per head of 
population and less than half an acre 
of land per head of the cultivated area. 
The state receives about 1000 mm. of 
rain during the year of which a third 
occurs from June to September (south¬ 
west monsoon) almost half from Octo¬ 
ber to December (north-cast monsoon), 
and the balance during the rest of the 
year. The main crop grown is rice which 
accounts for more than a third of the 
cultivated area. Details in respect of 
these relevant figures arc given in 


Table! and Tabic IT. The agriculture 
of Tamil Nadu may be considered first 
under the riverine systems of Cauveri, 
Tamaraparni and Periyar, and second 
under the tanks which are numerous in 
the state, and third under the rainfed 
lands. 

Of the riverine systems, the Cauvery 
delta is by far the most important and 
represents a unique irrigation experi¬ 
ment which started hundreds of years 
ago and which continues down to the 
present day. The Cauvery river rises 
in Coorg in the western Ghats and flows 
through Mysore stale and the districts 
of Salem, Tiruchirapalli and Tanjore 
in Tamil Nadu. The head of the delta 
proper starts at the Grand Anicut be¬ 
low Tiruchirapalli, where it bifurcates 
into two main streams, which again sub¬ 
divide themselves into numerous smaller 
channels. The Grand Anicut was const¬ 
ructed by the ancient Chola kings and 
functions even today. The river Cauvery 
has a peak supply of only 2* months 
in the year, from the middle of June till 
the end of August, and is by no means 
a large river in comparison with the 
other famous rivers of India. Yet it 
has, over the centuries, irrigated a mil¬ 
lion acres of land, a third of which has 
yielded double crops. This was done 
without a reservoir which was construc¬ 
ted in 1924. There is no other sys¬ 
tem like it in the world, and as an exam¬ 
ple of water management for agriculture, 
it stands as a ^monument to the great 
wisdom of the ancient Tamils. The me¬ 
thod adopted for commanding such a 
largeareawithsuch meagre water supply 
was not to allow the flood waters 
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of the river during the period of peak 
flow to run into the sea at the tail-end 
but to draw them off at every stage 
through open-head channels into the 
fields so that temporarily every field be¬ 
came a minor reservoir; and when the 
level of the main river and channels 
became reduced, to let the same waters 
flow back into them for service lower 
down. • 

This management was engineered 
through a system of combining drain¬ 
age and irrigation into a single channel, 
i.e., the supply channel for the lower 
village being the drainage channel for the 
upper village. By this ingenious method 
only eight per cent of the Caiivery 
waters were allowed to flow to the sea. 
By the middle of September, the shorter 
first crop was well on its way to fruition 
utilising the river water, while the main 
single crop would have been transplan¬ 
ted, to take advantage of the water from 
the river during the early stages and 
of the north-east monsoon during 
the subsequent stages. 

Stabilising Factor 

The construction of the Metlur re¬ 
servoir has not made all that difference 
to the delta as in a new system. It has 
merely improved the stabilisation fac¬ 
tor. The new problems that have been 
created in the delta arise cAit of (a) the 
interference with the old distribution 
system by the new engineers; (b) the 
desperate anxiety of the new planners 
to increase the yield and double the 
crop area in the delta. The old channels 
had open heads and withdrew water 
from the main rivers at flood time. The 
heads of many of the.se channels have 
now been fitted with regulators with the 
result that the older system of utilising 
the flood waters has been unnecessarily 
interfered with and the flood waters 
are being wasted to a greater extent than 
before by their rushing down along the 
main rivers and channels to the tail- 
end. 

This, in turn, increases the drain¬ 
age problem of the tail-end lands near 
the sea, many of which, due to earlier 
administrative indiscretion, have been 
allowed to grow rice in spite of their 
level being below main sea level. The 
largest single problem in the delta is 
the improvement of its drainage which 
has to start from the final exits into the 
sea of the various rivers and channels, 
which are completely blocked during 
the north-east monsoon. Till this prob¬ 
lem is tackled in a big way all talk of 
improving the delta has no meaning. 

With these conditions, the attempt 
on the part of the administration to 
increase the double crop area in the 
districts is also rather pathetic. The 
Tanjore delta ts primarily a single crop 
area. By tradition, the double crop has 
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TABLI! I 

LAND UTILISATION IN TAMIL NADU 


Classification 1965-66 

(in thousand hectares) 


Forests . • ^ 

Barren and iincultivable land ' .. 878 

Land put to non-agricultiiral uses .. 11,345 

Cultivable waste . • 682 

Perinanenl pastures and other grazing lands .. 343 

Land under miscellaneous tree crops and groups not included 
in the net area sown .. 273 

Current fallows .. 1,028 

Other fallow lands 624 

Net area sown .. 5,934 

Total geographical area .. 13,015 


TAni.r IT 

AREA AND PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS IN TAMIL NADU 

1968-69 and 1969-70. 

1968-69 1969-70 


Crop 


Area 

(hectares) 

Produc¬ 

tion 

(lonncs) 

Area 

(hectares) 

Produc¬ 

tion 

(tonnes) 

Cereals 

Rice 


.. 2.372,900 

3,659.100 

2,695,200 

4,532,200 

Cholam 


661,500 

464,800 

731,500 

575,100 

Cumbu 


401.900 

253.000 

459.300 

309,900 

Ragi 


293,500 

286,000 

336,100 

336,700 

Korra 


17,200 

12,500 

19,900 

15,200 

Varagii 


218,400 

222,000 

223,800 

234,100 

Samai 


156,200 

72,500 

186,300 

92,000 

Maize 


8,950 

9,430 

12,860 

13,900 

Wheat 


1,050 

400 

1,090 

420 

Bariev 


20 

20 

20 

20 

Other cereals 


45.900 

24,040 

56,400 

30,360 

Total 


.. 4,178,520 

5,003.790 

4,722,470 

6,139,900 

Pulses 

Bengalgram 


3,780 

1,930 

4,090 

2,200 

Greengram 


42,820 

10,300 

49,150 

12,210 

Horsegram 


198,790 

42,670 

223,350 

48,060 

Blackgram 


41,200 

12,920 

48.350 

15,350 

Red gram 


44,180 

22.580 

52.150 

30,130 

Other pulses 


55,290 

11,220 

62,900 

12,990 

Total pulses 


385,880 

101,620 

439,990 

120,940 

Total foodgrains 


.. 4,564,400 

5105,410 

5,162,460 

6,260,840 

Commercial crops 

Cotton 


281,580 

255,570 

345,260 

397,230 

Groundnut 


882,600 

837,350 

982,400 

910,210 

Sugarcane 


171,760 

1,483,670 

135,000 

1,107,610 


Note (1) The production of cotton is in terms of bales of 180 kg lint. (2) The 
production of groundnut is in terms of unshelled nuts. (3) The pro¬ 
duction of sugarcane is,in terms of gur. (4) The figures furnished are 
provisional. 

Source : Department of Statistics, Tamil Nadu. 
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always been con line J to (he upper 
reaches which have no drainage prob¬ 
lems and where agriculture can start 
with the first supply of w'atcr. The 
difficulty with respect to double cropp¬ 
ing is not I hat of transplanting the first 
crop so much as of harvesting it before 
the norlh-east monsoon starts in ear¬ 
nest. and transplanting the second crop 
in lime to take advantage of it. Such 
fantastic experiments as pushing the 
double cropping to the tail-end of the 
delta or of introducing two crops of 
equal duration arc purblind experi¬ 
ments which should be discouraged and 
resisted. 

It is worthwhile repeating that the 
Cauveri delta is ancient and has been 
stabilised through the ages by joint re¬ 
ference to river flow and local rainfall, 
and that therefore any so-called im¬ 
provement in it should be built on these 
factors* and not forced in defiance of 
them. 

Important River Systems 

The other two river systems are, in 
order of importance, the Tamaraparni 
and the Periyar. The former is also an 
old irrigation system and used to con¬ 
sist of a series of anicuts across the 
river at various stages to divert the 
water for irrigation. The Papanasam 
reservoir has been recently constructed 
to dam the waters at the place of des¬ 
cent into the plains. But the 
more intensive areas of cultivation un¬ 
der this river lie in the non-deltaic part 
of the country, and the river it.sclf is 
comparatively a small one. Although, 
however, the total irrigated area is 
only above 100,000 acres, it is the most 
intensively cultivated rice zone in Tamil 
Nadu and the lands under the Tamara¬ 
parni give high yields due to care¬ 
ful water management, the absence of 
large land holdings and the predomi¬ 
nance of owner cultivators in the medium 
group. So much so that even before the 
new programmes of intensive cultivation, 
the customary yield in the Tamaraparni 
area used to average about two tonnes 
of paddy per acre perhaps the highest 
average for the whole of India for a 
complete .system. 

The Periyar irrigation system docs 
not present any special features except 
as a valuable instance of inter-state co¬ 
operation in the use of water. The agree¬ 
ment between the former governments 
of Travancore and Madras enabled a 
tunnel to be bored through the Western 
Ghats and the west-flowing waters of the 
Periyar to be utilised in the Stale of 
Tamil Nadu. Many more such arrange¬ 
ments arc possible between the two 
states of Kerala and Tamil Nadu and 
will be of immense mutual benefit. 
The waters of some of the other 
rivers in Kerala also can be ^diverted 


to the districts of Madurai, Ramnad 
and Tirunelveli and the additional 
grain produced divided between the 
two states. But such is the level of 
unwisdom in politics that while Kerala 
has the water and Tamil Nadu has the 
land, they arc both unable to agree to 
benefit by this juxtaposition of advan¬ 
tage. 

In more recent years, the Government 
of Tamil Nadu has embarked on a 
series of less important irrigation pro¬ 
jects as shown in Table III. 

A special feature of rice cultivation 
in the state, which is assuming increasing 
importance, is the use of underground 
water through borcwells energised 
by electricity or diesel pumps. This has 
led to a more careful type of agriculture 
in districts like North ArcotandChingle- 
piit, in which the water is used economi¬ 


cally, the inputs are geared to output and 
the yields arc high. Indeed, in recent 
years. North Arcot has become one of 
the important rice-growing districts of 
the state by using this method. 

One form or another of high-yield¬ 
ing varieties programme has been intro¬ 
duced in the irrigated areas. During 
the last three seasons, these programmes 
have been helped by unusually favour¬ 
able weather conditions and the result 
is shown in Table IV. 

The Government of Tamil Nadu has 
also launched a successful programme 
of introducing FR-S paddy in the dist¬ 
ricts of Chingicput, North Arcot and 
South Arcot. This is a sound move in 
view of the controlled irrigation under 
pumps which prevail in those areas. 

Minor irrigation tanks play a very 
important part in the agricultural cco- 


Tablh hi 

NEW IRRIGATION PROJECTS IN TAMIL NADU 


Name of project 

Ayacut 
thrown open 
in 1967-68 

Lower Bhavani Project 

(Acres) - 

(i) F turn 

95,579 

(//■) IF turn 

Not opened 

Amaravathy Reservoir Project 

21,500 

Mettur Canals 

45,000 

New^ Kattalai Highlcvcl Canal 

20,622 

Pul lam bad i Canal 

22,114 

Krishnaairi Reservoir Project 

9,000 

II Crop' 

7,000 

12 ,000* 

Sathanur Reservoir Project 

21,000 

IF Stage 

7,100 

Uidur Reservoir Project 

Vaigal Reservoir Project 

3,200 

I. TMC 

10,384 

11. PNEA 

11,434 

Manimuthar Reservoir project 

20,000 

Ncyyar Project (Kanyakumari Branch Canal) 

2 ,600t 


*In 1967-68 under Sathanur Reservoir special supplies were allowed for 12,000 
acres from June 16, 1967 to Oct. 31, 1967. 
tarea actually developed 
FMC ; Tirumangalam Main Canal 
PNEA : Periyar New Extension Area 

Table IV 

PRODUCTION OF HIGH YIELDING VARIETIES IN IRRIGATED AREAS 


(in thousand tonnes) 



1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Rice 

3,846 

3,659 

4,532 

Millets 

1,457 

1,344 

1,608 

Pulses 

114 

102 

121 

Total 

5,417 

5,105 

6,261 
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two things 
and 
two only 


There Is nothing 
on earth 
that I would not give up 
for the sake of 
the country, 
excepting of course 
two things and two only, 
namely Truth and Non-violence, 
I would not sacrifice 
these two 
for all the world. 
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nomy of Tamil Nadu. They constitute 
the most important sources of irriga¬ 
tion in the noii-deltaic parts of the coun¬ 
try. 

Tanks range from small ones which 
command a few acres to large ones like 
the Madurantakam and Chemparam- 
pakkam tanks in the Chingleput dist¬ 
rict which irrigate thousands of acres 
in several villages. “Indeed, the total 
area irrigated by these tanks (940,000 
hectares) is a little more than the area 
irrigated by the major canals (920,000 
hectares). The importance of the tank 
system in Tamil Nadu cannot be over¬ 
estimated, and their neglect constitutes 
a sad chapter in the history of south 
Indian agriculture and irrigation. Most 
of the tanks form a sloping series from 
a hill to a river, the surplus of the upper 
tank feeding the tank lower down. Even 
during the pre-Indepedencc days, this 
particular chain feature was not duly 
appreciated, and tank maintenance was 
done through administrative circles 
which had nothing to do with the parti¬ 
cular natural formation mentioned 
above. Each tank was therefore main¬ 
tained as a single unit and not as part 
of a system. 

Further, the British Government, 
in its anxiety to re-establish the 
spirit of village life, left the mainte¬ 
nance and repair of the supY>Iy channels 
to the tanks to the villagers themselves. 
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This led to the decay of the sources of 
supply to many tanks. In more recent 
years, an alarming feature has manifest¬ 
ed itself, namely, encroachment-culti¬ 
vation in the foreshore of tanks, im¬ 
peding the supply of water to the tanks 
arid also loosening up of the earth and 
the silting up of the tank beds. Most 
of the tanks arc at present unable to 
supply water to the lands originally re¬ 
gistered under them, and the heroic 
efforts of the government to deepen the 
beds or raising the bunds has had little 
effect on this deteriorating situation. 
It is worthwhile noting that many of 
these tanks were constructed by the 
ancient Tamil kings and have served 
the people for hundreds of years. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the govern¬ 
ments of the southern states do not 
have a proper tank policy. 

In Tamil Nadu, there is very little fur¬ 
ther scope for harnessing large river 
systems. Improvement has to be sought 
rather in upgrading the technical po¬ 
tential of the existing systems in which 
the improvement of the drainage in the 
Cauvery delta alone will make a great 
difference. If, in addition, a suitable 
arrangement is arrivetl at between 
Kerala and Tamil Nadu about the 
sharing of the waters that go !o was(e 
in Kerala, and a scientific policy 
of tank maintenance is also followed, 
then the introduction of the new high- 
yielding varieties of rice and increased 
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inputs of fertilizers will give much better 
results than at present, and it will not 
be hazardous to estimate that the present 
yields can be stepped up by another 50 
per cent, all of which will be surplus to 
internal requirements. 

In conclusion, one would like to point 
out that the undue concentration on 
the mono-culture of rice is a defect in 
the agricultural policy of the state. For 
example, the scope for bringing more 
areas under sugarcane, especially in the 
Tiruchirappalli district, and the tract 
between the Cauvery and the Coleroon 
in the Tanjore district, has yet to be ex¬ 
ploited. The south is the natural home 
of sugarcane. Four acres of land arc 
being used in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
to grow canc which can be grown in 
one acre in the south! A ‘sugar-transfer’ 
policy will release thousands of acres 
in north India for wheat and other 
crops. Much good work is also being 
done in respect of cotton and ground¬ 
nut. The point that one would like to 
stress, however, is the comparative 
neglect of the cultivation of fruits such 
as mangoes and limes for which there 
arc many suitable areas in North Arcot 
and Salem (mangoes) and Tininelveli 
(limes). Such a diversification will 
help areas which arc now considered 
to be unsuitable for heavy irrigation. 
But they offer great scope for fruit cul¬ 
ture and agro-industries based on such 
cultivation. 


Problems of Plantations 


The plantation industry is the largest 
organised agro-industry in this country 
and has had to go through many 
changes in its fortune in the hundred 
years and more of its history. As a 
result of the experience gained both by 
the pioneers and the later manage¬ 
ments, the industry is today on solid 
foundations. There is an impression 
that the plantation industry is very 
prosperous and those who have invested 
in this industry earn large profits. I do 
not deny that at one time this industry 
did hold a very high position as invest¬ 
ment in it was very lucrative. Apart 
from this being only one aspect of the 
working of plantations, the days are 
no more when plantation managements 
can expect high returns. On the other 
hand, today, the profitability of this 
industry, as compared to the investment 
involved and labour employed, is very 
low. 

Even so, the plantation industry 
itself, being a very well organised sector 
of the economy, has not done badly, 
particularly since Independence. There¬ 
fore, it is the duty of both the industry 
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and the government to see to it that this 
industry docs not suffer for want of 
solutions to the difficult factors which 
it has to encounter due to various mea¬ 
sures, economic and political. Among 
such problems may be included the ris¬ 
ing cost of production, a continuing 
process of increased and multifarious 
taxation at many levels, lower prices 
and changing conditions in the export 
market and frequent labour problems. 
These put together are apparently a 
formidable combination. But, given 
imagination and understanding, lio 
problem is insurmountable. 

Let me instance the increase in the cost 
of production in almost all industries 
and particularly in the plantations. 
This increase had had some effect on 
the ultimate price at which we could 
sell. The cost of production as the rea¬ 
der knows is something over which 
managements nowadays have little 
control because factors extraneous to 
the industry itself have mostly led to it. 
The Question of cost of production is 
thererore interlinked with other factors 
such as wages, taxation and other levies, 


provision of social welfare amenities 
and so on. All these in turn are 
not self-imposed but have been pro¬ 
gressively imposed with the result that 
the ultimate burden has had its impact 
on the cost of production. For some 
years now the industry has been focuss¬ 
ing attention on these aspects of its 
work and has done its best by increased 
efficiency and the adoption of other 
means to keep dow n costs. But, this is 
not the complete answer, for the govern¬ 
ment and other agencies have also to 
take neces.sary measures to help the 
industry keep down costs. 

It is urgent that costs should be 
so arranged that adequate control 
and flexibility is maintained. 
Otherwise, however efficient a 
plantation unit may be, returns 
will be very marginal. Ultimately, some 
imils may also be forced to close down 
tniis setting off a chain reaction even 
at the national level. Here, sometirrtes 
it has been talked about that particular 
units which become less viable could 
always be taken over or even the entire 
industry could be nationalised. For 
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various reasons, this camiot be the 
answer to the problem. Judging from the 
continuous increase in cost, and pro¬ 
gressively restrictive conditions in the 
working of the industry, one is led to 
expect lliat what was once a gold mine 
may soon have to sustain itself only on 
borrowed capital. 

While considering the cost of produc¬ 
tion, we readily acknowledge that the 
government has not been silent over 
this matter for it is aware of it and 
IS fully alive lo its effects on national 
welfare. But, 1 cannot also help saying 
that many of the measures taken by the 
government, with the best of intentions, 
have not served any purpose. This is 
because quite often they assume a less 
practical and a more ideological ap¬ 
proach. 

Rising Costs 

A recent instance of this is the well- 
intentioned appointment of ihe Bureau 
of Industrial Costs and Prices. Being 
exercised very much over the rising cost 
of production and therefore the rising 
prices of commodities and manuf ictured 
goods, the government constituted this 
body to advise it on various issues re¬ 
lating to cost reduction and improve¬ 
ment in industrial efficiency. It is just 
possible that in the funclioning of this 
bureau new difficulties may arise, thus 
vitiating the purpose for which this 
body was constituted. Hence it is neces¬ 
sary that this bureau must function 
impartially and without being influenced 
by any political or other consideration. 

The main objection, as pointed out by 
some knowledgeable people, seems lo 
be that the bureau is nominated by the 
government and hence it will be diffi¬ 
cult for it to take correct decisions on the 
question of how far governmental ac¬ 
tion Itself had led to cost inflation and 
inefficiency, ft will also therefore need to 
prescribe corrective measurc?^, whether 
for the government or for the industries. 
Whatever may be the other advantages 
in a study by the bureau, I feci that the 
industry itself is in a better position to 
know its costs and the reasons for low 
efficiency, because of the special know¬ 
ledge av.iilable to it already. One 
therefore hopes that the government will 
accept the findings through a study made 
by the industry itself because the in¬ 
dustry, as much as the government, has 
an equal interest in the cost factor. 

And then, taxation has formed a large 
percentage of the expenditure of a 
plantation company and has the greatest 
impact oil its cost. This has gone bn 
increasing over the years and its has 
alTeclcd profitability in this industry. 
Although the lay reader will be broadly 
aware that other industries arc also 
highly taxed and that it is in this country 


that personal taxation in proportion 
to the national income is the highest, 
it must also be known that this industry 
has the unique disadvantage of being 
taxed not only by the central and stale 
governments but also by local bodies. 

Again, the number of taxes levied 
is also more than in any other 
industry. And now, there is an 
additional wealth tax to be impo¬ 
sed on the plantations. The import 
and excise duties, the duties on raw 
materials and requisites, progressive 
increase in agriculture income-tax and 
personal taxation, lax on buildings, 
etc., show how this industry is affected 
on all sides and how all this contributes 
to an increase in the cost of production, 
on the one hand, and reduction in the 
availability of funds for reinvestment, 
on the other. The industry in the south 
alone pays central income-tax on 40 
per cent of income from tea, agricultural 
income-tax to the states on 60 per cent 
of the income from tea and on 100 per 
cent of income from coffee, rubber and 
cardamom. Individual and non-corpo¬ 
rate owner as.scssees are taxed at pro¬ 
gressive rates. This is not all. Then 
there arc the excise duty, sales tax, land 
lax, vehicle tax, panchayat tax Und other 
levies. The table below shows 
the heavy burden of taxes on the in¬ 
dustry. 

Heavy Taxation 

This would amply justify our point 
that the plantation industry is already 
heavily taxed and cannot take more 
if its healthy existence is to be ensured 
for the future. The industry’s spokes¬ 
men and major producer-associations 
such as the UPASI have of course cons¬ 
tantly been pleading for a better under¬ 
standing on this aspect of the plantation 
economy. Nevertheless, the govern¬ 
ments concerned .seem to think that there 
is still scope for further taxation. 

Before the advent and development 


of the engineering and other industries, 
plantations were the chief exporters, 
particularly of tea, to other countries, 
la point of fact, along with jute and 
cotton textiles, plantation products 
earned this country a regular and good 
amount of foreign exchange. But those 
good days .seem to have ended. There is 
keen competition from other countries, 
in the matter of tea production. In 
coffee, our position is not as unsatis¬ 
factory as in tea. As for rubber, the 
only other major crop in the south, we 
are still unable to meet even indigenous 
demand and therefore it docs not yet 
present serious problems for export. 

Problems of Tea 

As regards tea itself, the problem fiow 
being a declining trend in offtake and 
also a declining trend in prices, the 
only solution seems to be encourage¬ 
ment lo internal consumption. No 
doubt, with the avowed purpose of 
augmenting export earnings, consump¬ 
tion of both coflee and tea is res¬ 
tricted by the government. But it 
is not a day too soon to realise that 
the plea of planters for the development 
of consumption within the country is 
the one safeguard against any vagaries 
and variations in the world market. 
This has been argued convincingly by 
plantation interests for over a decade 
now but with little result. While on the 
one hand there has to be self-imposed 
restriction on production, on the other, 
this restriction on consumption also 
acts as a retarding factor in the growth 
of this industry. 

Apart from this, the solution to the 
problems of falling exports, lower prices 
and over-production seems to lie in an 
arrangement whereby world supply and 
demand of tea can be so regulated as to 
guarantee a viable price and also a 
cushioning in the home market to absorb 
production which becomes surplus, 
after exporting abroad. 

A study of plantation problems will 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 

(Rupees per hectare) 


Tea Coffee Rubber 

(I’arail (Mysore) (Kerala) 
Nadu) 


Excise duty (Zone IV) 

1,422 

490\ 

285 

Cess 

57 

30J 


Sales tax 

468 

165 

48 

Export duty 

20 

140 

, , 

Land tax 

8 

50 

I ncome-tax/agricuItural i ncorae-tax 

1,080 

460 

790 

Total 

3,047 

1,293 

1,173 


Note :-Thcre are several other minor duties and taxes which vary from state 
to state. They are excluded from the figures above. 
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LAKSHMI MACHINE WORKS 


LIMITED 

In Collaboration with M/S RIeter Machine Works Ltd., Switzerland. 


Regd. Office: 

348, Avanashi Road, 
Coimbatore 18. 

Telex: 042/212, Coimbatore 
Phone : 30251 to 30255 


Factory & Admn, Office ; 
Perianaickenpalayam 
S.R.K.V. Post, Coimbatore Ot. 
Grams: LAKMAWORKS. 
Coimbatore 

5 34233 
34234 
34235 


Manufacturers of : 

HIGH SPEED DRAW FRAMES—MODEL DO/2B 
(2 Deliveries) 

SPEED FRAMES - MODEL FI (TYPE GS) 
RING FRAMES-TYPE DJS 
HIGH SPEED RING SPINDLES-M. 2 


BLOW ROOM LINES WILL SHORTLY COME 
TO THE MARKET 


Our mechanised Foundry 
set up with German Krupp’s Collaboration 
can supply 

CASTINGS 

as per 

Indian Standard Grades 15 and 20 


FOR PARTICULARS PLEASE CONTACT 

VOLTA8 


BOMBAY AND BRANCHES 
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You name it... 
We’ll supply it! 


Machines are vital for industries. Southern Conduits 
manufacture a wide range of machines to suit your 
various needs...Get in touch with us. 



STRAIGHTENING & POLISHING MACHINE 


Capacity: V to 3" dia rods in 18' to 20' long 
Sturdy design for rugged duty. 






I ^«'rt" 


BILLET GUTTING MACHINE 

Capacity: 

5"' Square M. S. Billets 

100 mm. thick M. S. fabricated body 


Also Conduit pipes • Sudonoane Crualter* 
Chain Drive Sprookete * *V* Belt Drive Pulleys* 
Gears of all Types St Sises. 


SOUTHDUI eONDUIS 

Mechanical Engineers, 

C-16 & 17, industrial Estate, Guindy, 

Madras-32. Phones: 801056 & 801056 


(Ws also undertaka aU Types of Casting 4 Machining Job^) 


MOULIS 
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not be complete, however reluctant 
wc may be to speak of it, without a re- 
fetence to the attitude of labour in 
plantations. T, for one, do not deny for 
a moment that the industry has its social 
obligations. In fact, there is ample 
proof that even before the authorities 
began to be interested in the ameliora* 
tion of labour, the planters themselves 
had taken an enlightened attitude in this 
matter. Later, with the coming of 
Independence and the projection of 
social objectives, there has been a con¬ 
siderable spate of social legislation. As 
I have pointed out, perhaps there is no 
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other industry in the country which 
has been called upon to meet so many 
amenities for labour and their families, 
from out of its earnings. These ameni¬ 
ties, as you may know, include anything 
from medical attention and housing to 
the provision of personal needs such as 
creches. 

f 

It should not be 'difHcult to 
imagine the total cost of all these to 
the units concerned. And, if one takes 
into consideration the expenditure in¬ 
volved in this agro-industrial operation, 
that of the burden of taxation and other 


Tamil Nadu’s Industrial 

OUR MADRAS BUREAU 


THE INDUSTRIAL development of Tamil 
Nadu has been largely due to the efforts 
of a new class of entrepreneurs who were 
earlier engaged in traditional commer¬ 
cial or trading activities. 

The cotton textile industry has grown 
in stature and several industrialists have 
either promoted entirely new textile 
units or expanded substantially the 
capacity of the existing mills. Mr 
G.K. Davarajulu, Mr R. venkataswamy 
Naidu, Mr Karumuthu Thyagaraja 
Chettiar, Rajah Sir Muthiah Chettiar 
of Chettinad, the Kotharis, Mr N. 
Mahalingam, Mr Ramasubramanya 
Raja and others have been responsible 
for this major industry accounting for 
over 25 per cent of the capacity of the 
whole country., the Binnys and the 
Harveys, two of the oldest and well- 
established textile groups, remain out¬ 
standing in this industry. 

New Spheres 

The Coimbatore pioneers have ex¬ 
tended their activities to new spheres 
and the manufacture of aluminium, 
textile machinery, staple fibre, wood 
pulp and rayon yarn have been under¬ 
taken in a big way calling for huge in¬ 
vestment. The Coimbatore region no 
longer houses mainly textile units as 
large quantities of pumpsets and elect¬ 
ric motors are also being produced 
apart from machine tools, printing 
equipment and other items. 

The P.S.G. industrial complex which 
includes a number of institutions for 
technical education and which specia¬ 
lises in the manufacture of electrical 
pumpsets, motors and machine tools 
deserves particular mention in this con¬ 
text. The complex is headed by Mr 
G.R. Damodaran, a dynamic industria¬ 
list and educationist. Another industrial 
unit which has made remarkable pro¬ 
gress in this field is Best & Co. with its 
well-known pumps, lifts and dynamos, 
starter motors and arc carbons. 

The^gar industry bas grown beyond 


recognition and Mr M.A. Chidamba¬ 
ram, Mr P. Maruthai Pillai, Mr N. 
Mahalingam, Mr V.S. Thyagaraja 
Mudaliar and others have been success¬ 
ful in expanding the capacity of the in¬ 
dustry to over 400,000 tonnes annually. 
E.l.D. Parry Limited has also played a 
dynamic role, apart from its pioneering 
activities in this field. 

The most significant devciopmcni, 
however, relates to the promotion of* 
industries for stepping up the output of 
cement, caustic soda and other chemi¬ 
cals. The units manufacturing auto¬ 
mobile components, commercial ve¬ 
hicles and cars, motor cycles and tyres 
have come up in quick succession and 
the stale now accounts for a very big 
proportion of the output of the whole 
country in some of these industries. 
The credit for the spectacular growth of 
this group of industries goes to a new 
class of industrialists. The India Ce¬ 
ments group which was for a long time 
headed by the late T.S. Narayana- 
swami and which is now ably mana¬ 
ged by Mr K.S. Narayanan and 
Mr N. Srinivasan (son of the late 
T.S. Narayanaswami) accounts for over 
a third of the cement output for the state. 

New Direcdoos 

The group is also a producer of 
calcium carbide as well as pojivinyl 
chloride besides managing a shipping 
corporation wliich has been successfully 
functioning from its inception. Some 
new schemes are also on the anvil. Dal- 
mias are, of course, the earliest entrants 
in the field of cement manufacture as 
they started their unit in Tamil Nadu 
in the ’thirties. They have, however, 
lately branched out in new directions by 
exploiting magnesite ore reserves in the 
Salem area. Dr Rajah Sir Muthiah 
Chettiar has brought into being the latest 
unit in the private sector, the huge de¬ 
posits in the Karur area being utilised 
by Chettinad Cement Corporation. 
Credit for the estabfishment of the only 


cost factors, it will easily provide a 
complete picture of the sad position in 
which a once great industry is placed to¬ 
day. Labour is broadly aware of all 
this. One therefore wonders why it has 
not been co-operative enough with the 
plantation managements. The need 
now is for both labour and management 
10 realise that only increased produc¬ 
tion, improved management, better 
work and productivity can bring pros¬ 
perity, not only of the unit concerned, 
but also of the employees, not to speak 
of the benefit that will accrue at the 
national level. 

Houses 


aluminium plant, the Madras Alumi¬ 
nium Co. Ltd, and the only rayon grade 
pulp plant, the South India Viscose 
Ltd, should go entirely to Mr R. 
Venkataswami Naidu. 

Some of the business houses in south 
India date back to the 18th century, 
and the Amalgamations group is one 
of iliein. The corporate strength of 
Amalgamations, which today consists 
of 27 companies, and of these no less 
than five are over a hundred years old, 
is due to a successful plan of acquiring 
or reconstructing a network of manufac-^ 
luring units and progressively rationa¬ 
lising them to be complementary units 
of production to meet the demands of 
industry and agriculture. 

Significant Role 

With as many as 20 separate manufac¬ 
turing units, the group directly employs 
over 18,000 persons and plays a signi¬ 
ficant part in India’s transport industry, 
whilst the group’s products arc expor¬ 
ted to over 47 countries of the world. 

The late Anantharamakrishnan, the 
latter day architect of the group’s for¬ 
tunes laid three great channels which 
serve to preserve the avenues along 
which the stream of business continues 
to flow and these remain as in his day 
— integrity, concern for the worker 
and enterprise. The present group 
chairman, Mr A. Sivasailam, emulates 
the high traditions set by his father. 

Amalgamations Groupproduces auto¬ 
motive, agricultural, industrial and 
marine diesel engines; tractors, trailers 
and agricultural equipments castings, 
forgings and stampings; engineers’ 
cutting tools; pistons, rin^, liners and 
gudgeon pins; thinwall engine bearings, 
bushings and thrust wasners; flywheel 
ring gears; industrial diamond tools; 
automotive, railway, tdephone and 
industrial batteries; paints, lacquers 
and varnishes; synthetic resins for sur- 
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face coatings; bicycle rims: coach bodies 
and tyre re-treads. 

The TVS group, ably developed by 
the sons of the late T.V. Sundaram 
Iyengar, is engaged in a big way in the 
transport services and automobile an¬ 
cillary and other industries. With a 
good reputation for running a vast 
network of buses and lorry services 
Messrs T.S. Rajan, T.S. Krishna, T.S. 
Santhanam and T.S. Srinivasan have 
created in a short period of a decade, 
a vast complex of automobile ancillary 
units at Padi, near Madras, for manu¬ 
facturing wheels for tractors and other 
vehicles, automobile electrical equip¬ 
ment, brake equipment and fastners. 
There is also a steel rolling mill in the 
group apart from a spinning unit. 

That the automobile ancillary indust¬ 
ries have been given special attention 
in their development by those already 
engaged in trade in former years will 
also be evident from the fact that the 
Rane group headed by Mr L.L. Nara- 
yan, has been developing its activities 
in a co-ordinated manner. There are 
Ihrw main companies in this group 
which are engaged in the manufacture 
of clutch discs and plates, tierod ends, 
engine valves, brake lining equipment 
and so on. The L.G.B. Group of Mr 
L.G. Balakrishnan and Mr L.G. Rama- 
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murthi at Coimbatore has been rapidly 
expanding in the field of automobile an- 
cillaries, particularly garage equipment. 
It is expected that a sizable export 
trade in many components will be built 
up in the coming years. 

The main automobile manufacturers. 
Standard Motor Products of India 
Lirnited and Ashok Leyland Limited, 
which in essence belong to the same 
British group following the merger 
arrangements completed recently bet¬ 
ween the parent companies, are them¬ 
selves important producers of cars, 
light commercial vehicles and heavy 
duty trucks. At the same time, they are 
also manufacturers of automobile com¬ 
ponent, the Standard Motor group 
guided by Mr K. Gopalakrishna being 
engaged in the production of Carburet¬ 
tors, shock absorbers and castings. 
Ashok Leyland Limited has a sister 
company which is an important pro¬ 
ducer of quality castings for automobi¬ 
les, diesel engines and other items. The 
demand for these castings is unsatisfied 
and it has been found necessary to 
implement expansion schemes by 
Ennore Foundries, In the engineering 
sector there is another unit 
which is producing forgings and stamp¬ 
ings while Mr C.R. Ramaswamy follow¬ 
ing the footsteps of his father late C. 
Rajan is managing steel rolling units and 
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electric supply corporations. Type¬ 
writers and machine calculators are 
being produced by Rayala Corporation 
ami Facit Asia. 

Tube Investments of India which be¬ 
longs to the Murugappa group is now^ 
ably managed by Mr A.M.M. Anina- 
chalam and Mr M.V. Arunachalam haa 
developed integrated facilities in a man** 
ner which do not exist anywhere else in. 
this country. Tube Investments has aot 
its own unit for manufacturing tubes, 
and strips, saddles, industrial chains, 
dynamo lamps and other accessories. 
T.I. Diamond Chains is taking care of 
the manufacture of different types of 
chains while T.I. Miller account^ for 
the produciion of dynamo lamps for 
bicycles and scooters. The Murugappa 
group has also been successful in manu- 
lacturing bonded and coated abrasives. 
Lately the Arunachalams have branched 
out in a new direction and a large-sized 
unit for the manafacture of transformer 
oil in collaboration with world-re¬ 
nowned American interests is presently 
under construction in the Manali petro¬ 
chemical complex. 

The other important group in the 
light engineering sector has been fos¬ 
tered by Mr K.R. Sundaram Iyer and 
Mr K. Eswaran. Enfield India Limited 
is one of the important producers of 
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. Champlasf opans a door to the new 
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can meet 

demands for coaches 
from abroad 


Building passenger • cars for a discriminating buyer 
la our business. 

Annually, we manufacture over 600all steel, integral, 
passenger*cars of different types, including 
Electrical Multiple Units, Air-conditioned Cars, 
Tourist Cars and Diesel Rail Cars. 

The most advanced manufacturing techniques and 
the expertise of the Indian Railways' Research, 
Designs and Standards Organisation are employed 
to build passenger-cars to customer’s specifications 
end International standards. 
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jnotor-cycles and agro-cngincs in this 
country. This group is also turning 
out components and castings. Besides, 
Mr Eswaran has pioneered the de¬ 
velopment of heavy electrical equip¬ 
ment industry and power and distribu¬ 
tion transformers. There are other en¬ 
gineering units which arc useful for pro¬ 
ducing industrial machinery, cast iron 
pipes, heavy structural?, wagons and rice 
mills. The group of companies promo¬ 
ted by late V. Ramakrishna and ably 
run by his sons Mr V.M. Rao 
and Mr V.L. Dutt has been extend¬ 
ing its activities in Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu. But K.C.P’s large-sized 
engineering unit at Tiruvottiyur is an 
outstanding producer of sugar and ce¬ 
ment making machinery. It is also en¬ 
gaged at the present moment in com¬ 
pleting a big order for manufacturing 
crushers for the Bokaro project. Sakthi 
Pipes Limited is the only big manufac¬ 
turer of cast iron spun pipes and fittings 
in Tamil Nadu and belongs to the 
Mahalingam group. This group also 
owns the only unit in the country 
for producing synthetic gems in colla¬ 
boration with Swiss interests. 

The Seshasayees have brought into 
being a mammoth unit at Mettur for 
manufacturing caustic soda and chlo¬ 
rine-based chemicals besides vanaspati 
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and soap. This industrial unit inciden¬ 
tally has helped the manufacture of 
polyvinyl chloride, benzene hexachlo- 
ride and barium chemicals under diffe¬ 
rent auspices with the supply of the de¬ 
sired quantities of chlorine. The Ses- 
hasayee group is also responsible for 
bringing into being the only major paper 
mill in the state which is also a producer 
of duplex boards and tissue papers. 

There are also other companies in this 
group which produce polyphase meters, 
insulators, sanitaryware and other pro¬ 
ducts. While the late Seshasayee ins¬ 
pired the development of this group, 
the main architects in recent years have 
been Mr S. Viswanathan, Mr S. Naraya- 
swamy. Dr P.S. Lokanathan, Mr R.V. 
Ramani, Mr H.K. Ramaswamy and Mr 
K.A. Viswanathan. Mr Shriyans Pra¬ 
sad Jain has also been helpful in de¬ 
veloping the heavy chemicals industry 
as Dhrangadhara Chemicals owns the 
other heavy chemical unit at Attur near 
Tuticorin. Apart from a new scheme 
for producing chlorine-based chemicals 
under this company’s auspices, a sister 
company has been promoted for pro¬ 
ducing polyvinyl chloride based on 
naphtha and using surplus chlorine in 
collaboration with Japanese interests. 

The fertiliser industry too has grown 
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in importance and the Travancorc Ra¬ 
yons group headed by Mr M.Ct. Mu- 
thiah has started a super phosphate 
unit at Cuddalorc area while the Kotha- 
ris have their own unit at Ennore, near 
Madras. There is a third factory pro¬ 
ducing superphosphate at Coimbatore 
and a fourth unit at Avadi which is 
owned by Shaw Wallace. E.I.D. Parry 
was the earliest entrant in this sector 
apart from being a big distributor 
of nitrogenous and compound fertilisers. 
Ennore Fertiliser Factoi^ in this group 
is capable of producing ammonium 
phosphate and ammonium sulphate as 
well as NPK mixtures. 


The development of other industries 
for meeting the needs of the common 
man in terms of daily articles of con¬ 
sumption also play an important role 
in the regional economy. While Parrys 
are well known for ♦heir sweets, the 
T.T.K. group has numerous units which 
produce cosmetics and medicinal pro¬ 
ducts for daily use. The plantation in¬ 
dustries arc easily remembered as tea, 
coffee and cardamom arc in regular use 
apart from earning large amounts in 
foreign exchange through exports. The 
Kotharis own large plantations while . 
nearly every important industrialist has 
tea or rubber estates. 


Structural Changre in Engrineering: Industry 


The growth of engineering industry 
is generally regarded as a positive indi¬ 
cator of technological sophistication of 
industries in a particular region. The 
engineering industry in Tamil Nadu 
has made considerable progress in the 
last two decades. Not only the produc¬ 
tion of engineering goods has risen but 
the industry itself has undergone a com¬ 
mendable structural change during this 
period. The most striking feature of 
industrial development in the state since 
1950 has been the growth of the auto¬ 
mobile and allied industries. A large 
variety of industrial machinery, machine 
tools, hand tools and structural? and 
castings are being manufactured by a 
number of established and new units. 
The industry occupies a premier position 
in the industrial development of the 
state. 

At the commencement of the planning 
era, Tamil Nadu was industrially back¬ 
ward and lagged far behind Maha¬ 
rashtra and west Bengal. The only 
industry of some importance in the state 
was, perhaps, the textiles. The state was 
not endowed with natural resources 
essential for industrial development and 
basic raw materials had to be brought 
from far away places. Capital was shy 
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and was not forthcoming for investment 
in industry. It was under these cir¬ 
cumstances that the government took 
upon itself the responsibility of playing 
a more active role in fostering and 
developing industries. 


In any programme of industrialisa¬ 
tion, engineering industries, more parti¬ 
cularly, the light engineering industries, 
are of vital importance. This field offers 
a potential entrepreneur with little or 
no technical background and with 
meagre capital, an easy access to in¬ 
dustry. It is possible for an entrepre¬ 
neur to start an engineering industry on 
a very small scale and to expand it 
gradually ascapital accumulates through 
plough-back of profits. And it is not 
necessary that an entrepreneur should 
be personally in possession of technical 
knowledge or skill to manage a small 
engineering workshop. In view of this, 
this sector acts as a breeding ground 
for ‘developing’ entrepreneurs. In the 
initial stages, small engineering work¬ 
shops were started and run by land¬ 
lords and artisans and later on larger 
engineering units were started by mer¬ 
chants and other persons with trading 
background. The entrepreneurs, both 


large and small, have displayed com¬ 
mendable initiative and enthusiasm in 
making use of the various facilities 
offered by the government and the en¬ 
gineering units in ihe state have made 
spectacular progress. 

The heavy and light engineering in¬ 
dustries have assumed importance in 
recent years. Complete plants and 
heavy industrial machinery required by 
sugar and cement industries and steel 
plants and oil refineries arc being manu¬ 
factured in the state today. The heavy 
engineering workshops have been 
equipped with modern sophisticated ma¬ 
chines to do a variety of jobs and are 
functioning efficiently and the indigen¬ 
ous equipment produced in these units 
compares favourably with imported 
ones. One of the heavy engineering 
units, the K.C.P. Limited, situated near 
Madras, has built up a large work¬ 
shop for undertaking the manufacture 
of almost any type of industrial ma¬ 
chinery. Another engineering unit, 
Binny’s Engineering Works, which was 
hitherto manufacturing sugar ma¬ 
chinery and rolling stocks, has recently 
diversified its activities for the manu¬ 
facture of modern rice mills in collabo¬ 
ration with a Japanese firm and smelting 
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furnaces in collaboration with Norwe¬ 
gian interests. 

A wide range of icKiilo machinery is 
being manufactured in the state. There 
arc at present two large-scale and nine 
small-scale units with subsl .ntial capa¬ 
city to produce spares and accessories 
for textile machinery. The industry is 
mainly concentrated in Coimbatore dist¬ 
rict. One unit, Lakshmi Machine Works, 
produces speed frames and draw 
frames and intends producing the whole 
lange of spinning machinery such as 
carding engines, blow room machinery 
and spinning frames. There arc many 
more units which have embarked on the 
manufacture of spindles, rings and fliilcd 
rollers, 

A new entrant has been Kunal 
Engineering Co, which, in the initial 
stages, will be producing such textile 
machinery parts as spindles, rings and 
lluted rollers. There are also units in 
the state engaged in the manufacture of 
structural steel work and fabricating 
equipment. One unit at Tiruchirappalli, 
Kaveri Structurals, which was engaged 
in the fabrication of structurals, has 
expanded its activities to a large extent 
and now manufactures pressure vessels, 
penstocks and other equipment for 
chemical and other industries. Tamil 
Nadu is in a position to fabricate struc- 
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tUrals to the tune of about 75,000 
tonnes a year including annual fabrica¬ 
tions of towers at 9,000 tonnes. 

The varying pattern of production in 
the engineering sector in the state is 
borne out by the fact that in 1966 a 
large unit, Saklhi Pipes Limited, started 
producing cast iron pipes based on iron 
scrap. The re-rolling industry has large 
capacity which has not been fully uti¬ 
lised so far on account of the shortage 
of billets. But, with the improvement in 
the production of billets, the re-rolling 
industry is expected to fare better in the 
near future. 

Among the heavy engineering indust¬ 
ries, the manufacture of commercial 
vehicles and cars has been taken up in 
an integrated manner in the state and 
it can, indeed, be claimed that it occu¬ 
pies a prominent position in the in¬ 
dustrial map of the country in regard to 
the production of automobile compo¬ 
nents and parts, diesel engines, forgings, 
castings, etc. There are two large-si/x*d 
units producing heavy commercial ve¬ 
hicles and medium-sized passenger cars. 
Ashok Lcvland Ltd. which has been con- 
tin u(>usly expanding its factory at Ennorc 
near Madras, has been implementing 
regularly a programme for diversifying 
production and is in a posiiion to pro¬ 
duce increasing number of mediuin- 
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weight vehicles. This unit has already 
initiated an expansion progranxrne. 
mainly to manufoclurc vehicles with 
heavier laden weights. This unit accoun¬ 
ted for nearly 16 per cent of the total 
production of commercial vehicles in 
our country in 1967. It has also been 
exporting passenger and goods vehicles. 
With the growing requirements of 
Ashok Ley land in terms of castings and 
components, other industries have 
sprung up to meet the rising demand. A 
sister company, Ennorc Foundries Limi¬ 
ted has erected its large-sized modern 
foundry in the same area to meet the 
entire needs of Ashok Leyiand in terms 
of castings. 

m- 

The other automobile unit belongs 
lo the Standard Motor Products of 
India Limited which has its factory at 
Vandalur, near Madras. This unit, 
until 1965, was engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of mainly passenger cars. A 
very high level of indigenous content is 
being achieved at the factory itself, al¬ 
though units belonging to (he same 
group account for a variety of compo¬ 
nents and parts such as carburettors, 
shock absorbers and radiators. 

Apart from commercial vehicles and 
passenger cars, motor-cycles, scooters 
and engines are also being manufactured 
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in the state. The growing factory of 
Enfield India Limited at Tiruvothiyur 
near Madras is engaged in the manufac¬ 
ture of heavy and light motor cycles 
and scooters besides industrial engines 
in the lower horse power range. The 
indigenous content is very high in all 
the products. 

The only tractor making unit in the 
state is a subsidiary* of the Simpson 
group and is situated at Sembiam, easily 
the biggest in the state and also one 
of the biggest in the whole country. 
Tractors were being assembled till 
1962 and with the establishment of new 
facilities, production was commenced 
at Sembiam in 1962. The output of 
tractors has been gradually increasing. 
The Simpson group is also producing 
auto diesel engines and tractor and in¬ 
dustrial engines with a high level of 
indigenous content. 

Well-Developed Industry 

The tyre industry is also well deve¬ 
loped and there arc now two units 
operating in the state. Dunlop 
India Limited was the first large 
factory to be set up at Ambattur, 
Madras, in 1956. The capacity of the 
unit is being doubled besides diversifica¬ 
tion of the lines of production. Another 
unit belonging to the Madras Rubber 
Factory has also been futjetioning in 
the state since 1962; it has a capacity 
of 36,000 sets of lyres and tubes annually 
and a complete range of products is 
being turned out every year. The re¬ 
treading industry has also assumed in¬ 
creased importance in recent years and 
there are a number of retreading units 
functioning all over the statc. 

The sheet metal fabrication and body¬ 
building industry is also well developed 
in the state. Besides load and passenger 
bodies, sophisticated types of bodies 
such as refrigeration vans, luxury 
passenger coaches and other special 
types of bodies, required for specific 
purposes, are also built. 

A noteworthy feature of the growth 
of heavy engineering units in the state 
has been the simiillaneous growth of 
smaller units which have sprung up in 
and around major units and have supple¬ 
mented the major units by supplying 
lighter ancillary equipment. So far as 
the automobile industry is concerned, 
ancillary units have made tremendous 
progress. Within a short span of time, 
a large number of such units have come 
into existence and the output of these 
industries is so large and varied that it 
has been roughly estimated that the 
Madras industrial area alone accounts 
for over 60 per cent of the output of 
such industries. Four large-sized an¬ 
cillary units have come into being at 
Padi near Madras, each unit being 
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capable of meeting a sizable portion 
of the needs of the industry as a whole. 
Wheels India Limited is one of the two 
large scale units in this country, pro¬ 
ducing different types of wheels for 
commercial vehicles. Lucas-TVS 
Limited has, likewise, facilities for manu¬ 
facturing different types of electrical 
equipment required for automobiles 
while Brakes India Limited and Sunda- 
ram Clayton Limited are engaged in the 
manufacture of modern braking equip¬ 
ment. These units have in turn created 
a demand for numerous products such 
as bolts and nuts, fasteners, coils, cast¬ 
ings, etc., which lias led to considerable 
activity in the small-scale sector. 

There are other units which are en¬ 
gaged in the production of engine valves, 
tie-rod ends, dutch discs, radiators anti 
other items which arc required for 
assembling cars and trucks. Ranc 
(Madras) Limited, Engine Valves 
Limitetl and Rane Brake Linings India 
Limited have their factories at Vela- 
cheri and Ambattur near Madras and 
their prtKlucls are supplied as original 
equipment to nearly ail the automobile 
producers. 

Substantial Contribution 

The Simpson group, about which 
mention has been made earlier, makes 
a substantial contribution to the output 
of automobile and ancillary industries. 
India Pistons Limited ofthis group is the 
largest producer of pistons and rings in 
the country. The existing capacity for 
pistons and allied components in tlie 
state accounts for about 70 per cent of 
the total capacity of the large-scale 
sector in the country and the production 
in the large-scale sector in the state 
accounts for about 60 per cent of the all- 
India production in that sector. Shard- 
low India Limited, another member of 
the group, is producing forgings and 
stampings mainly for the automobile 
industry, while Bimetal Bearings Limit¬ 
ed is fabricating bimetal products. 
Laminated leaf springs and shock ab¬ 
sorbers required for the automobile 
industry' are als(» made in the large-scale 
sector in the state. 

The automobile industry has attained 
a high level of development and Madras 
is sometimes referred to as the “Det¬ 
roit'' of India. What is remarkable is 
the fact that a huge industry has sprung 
up in a compact area in a very short 
period and it is in a position to meet the 
country’s growing needs. The small in¬ 
dustries have naturally derived con¬ 
siderable encouragemem in ihc process 
and many new units have conic into 
existence for manufacturing a variety of 
components. It would be no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that a thriving automobile 
industry has stimulated the growth of 
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many other industries, besides providing 
a large scope for indirect employment. 

The textile industry is the oldest and 
the most important of the industries in 
the slate. It provides employment to 
nearly 125,000 persons. While the be¬ 
ginnings were made in Coimbatore, 
Madras and Madurai in the first two 
decades of this century and earlier, 
a large number of units came into being 
about in the 1930’s which led to Coim¬ 
batore becoming the Manchester of the 
south. During the three Plan periods, 
this industry witnessed a remarkable 
progress as the installed capacity for 
spinning was more than doubled. Dur¬ 
ing the past few years, the industry has 
been facing a crisis and a number of 
mills had to stop functioning. 

Reviving Sick Mills 

The new government, as soon as it 
came into power, look all possible mea¬ 
sures to revive the sick and closed tex¬ 
tile mills. A textile corporation has 
conic into being. Out of the 27 clo.scd 
textile mills in the slate, 15 have been 
reopened. 

Heavy electrical equipment too is 
being produced in the state in growing 
volume. With the development of vati- 
OLis industries, the demand for electri¬ 
cal equipment has been so large that 
several units catering for their require¬ 
ments have recently emerged in the 
state. Such industrial establishments as 
Easim Group, English Electric Co., 
W.S. Insulators, Hivcim Tndusirics, 
Southern Switchgears and others arc 
now in a position to meet the require¬ 
ments of most of the electrical equip¬ 
ment. 

1'he power and distribution trans¬ 
former industry has achieved consider¬ 
able diversification of production in 
Tamil Nadu. There arc four large-scale 
and 14 small-scale units in this field in 
the state, out of which two units make 
power transformers. The state is the 
third largest producer of power trans¬ 
formers in this country. One of the 
largest producers of transformers, 
Easun Engineering Company Limited 
has its unit at Tiruvolihyur and the 
manufacture of high voltage and hea¬ 
vier type transformers required for 
transmission purposes by power sta¬ 
tions has been successfully undertaken 
by this unit. There is another unit, that 
of Transformers and Switchgears Li¬ 
mited, turning out smaller types. 

There are five largc-scale and 30 small- 
scale units in Tamil Nadu making elcc- 
trital switchgears. The state accounts 
for 28 per cent of the total installed 
capacity in the country for the manufac¬ 
ture of industrial type composite units 
of switches and fuse switches/isolators. 

Special control relays such as fre- 
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INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN TAMIL NADU 
1961-1969 


1961 1966 1969 


Number Production Number Production Number Production 

Industry of units of units of units 


(H 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


(7) 

Agricultural tractors 




I 

3,400 Nos. 

J 

3,344 

Nos. 

Calcium carbide 

1 

! 5,057 

tonnes 

I 

9,200 tonnes 

1 

8,738 

tonnes 

Cars 

1 

\3,364 

nos. 

1 

1,008 nos. 

1 

2,345 

nos. 

Carbon dioxide gas 

3 

20,60 

tonnes 

4 

1,741 tonnes 

3 

1,512 

tonnes 






(3 units only) 




Castings (steel and cast iron) 

1 



7 

22,039 tonnes 

7 

22,903 

tonnes 

Caustic soda 

2 

25,191 

tonnes 

2 

62,232 tonnes 

2 

78,215 

tonnes 

Cement 

4 

1,15,123 

tonnes 

5 

18,79,181 tonnes 

6 

22,39,085 

tonnes 

Commercial vehicles 

1 

2,071 

nos. 

1 

'3,615 nos. 

1 

4,735 

nos. 

Cycles 

1 

2.07,535 

nos. 

1 

276,514 nos. 

1 

3,76,947 

nos. 

Diesel engines 

2 

11,766 

nos. 

3 

8,859 nos. 

3 

13,042 

nos. 

Fertilizers 

3 

119.312 

tonnes 

8 

249,442 tonnes 

8 

2,55,950 

tonnes 

Forgings 

. , 

. . 


5 

5,975 tonnes 

5 

7,372 

tonnes 

Flour 

6 

1,12,119 

tonnes 

14 

201,269 tonnes 

15 

150,986 

tonnes 



(5 units only) 





. 

Motor cycles & scooters 

1 

3,901 

nos. 

1 

8,298 nos. 

1 

10,149 

nos. 

Oxygen 

1 

11,02,000 


2 

16,73,300 

2 

25,95,430 

cubic 



cubic metres 


cubic metres 


metres 


Paints 

1 

4,90,697 

gall. 

1 

34,75,395 litres 

1 

28,30,152 

litres 

Paper 




3 

24,042 tonnes 

3 

31,459 

tonnes 

Pipes and tubes 




1 

1,32,47,855 metres 

1 

1,18,25,682 

metres 

Radio receivers 




2 

9,358 nos. 

2 

4,485 

nos. 

Radio transformers 

, * 

• • 


1 

19,5(X) nos. 

I 

9,000 

nos. 

Sugar 

7 

1,29,306 

tonnes 

14 

2,25,907 tonnes 

15 

3,35,829 

tonnes 

Sulphuric acid 

1 

24,715 

tonnes 

6 

87,492 tonnes 

6 

71,198 

tonnes 

Transformers (Power) 

3 

183,160 

KVA 

3 

946,275 KVA 

3 

692,123 

KjVA 

Typewriters 

1 

3,755 

nos. 

1 

8,660 nos. 

1 

8,718 

nos. 

Automobile lyres 

1 

1,04,700 

nos. 

2 

4,23,123 nos. 

2 

6,33,360 

nos. 

Automobiles tubes 




1 

22,306 nos. 

1 

3,45,434 

nos. 

Cycle tyres 

1 

15,34,360 

nos. 

1 

39,46,066 nos. 

1 

51,63,235 

nos. 

Vanaspati 

4 

12,714 

tonnes 

4 

13,320 tonnes 

4 

17,277 

tonnes 

Radio receivers including amplifiers. 

• Nos. 11633 



26124 


17397 


Complete motor vehicles chassis assembled 







from parts not all manufactured by the 







factory Nos. 


5780 



7915 


6070 


Automobile body manufactured 

.. Nos. 892 



1224 


1295 


Automobile bodies assembled from parts not 







all manufactured by the factory .. 

Nos. 262 



704 


905 

i 

Motor cycles .. Nos. 


4682 



5769 


9772 


Bicycles .. ‘BOO’ Nos. 


276 



303 


378 


Pencils .. ‘000’ gross 


336 



317 


354 


Fountain pens .. ‘000’ Nos. 


405 



488 


300 


Fountain pen nibs .. Gross 


4020 



982 


1884 


Fountain pen ink .. ‘000’ litres 


25 



30 


52 


Synthetic gem stones .. Kg. 


5474 



12923 


19179 


Electricity generated .. Million K.W.H. 2552 



4041 


5366 
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quency relays aiul impedance relays, 
arc being manufactured by English 
Electric Co. at Pallavaram near Madras 
which measure up to international stan¬ 
dards. The relays made in the state arc 
used practically in all the control panels 
in the country. The manufacture of 
motor control gear is concentrated in 
Madras and Coimbatore. There is also 
a big unit for producing cables at 
Ambattur, Omega Tilsiilated Cables, 
manufacturing covered cables and bare 
aluminium conductors. 

The demand for electrical equipment 
is so large that there are many other 
producers engaged in the manufacture 
of motors, electrically driven pumpsets. 
lamps and accessories. Out of a total 
of 220 units in the country producing 
electric motors, there arc five large- 
scale and 47 small-scale units in the 
state; it accounts for II per cent of the 
total production. The industry is fairly 
well-developed in and around Coimba¬ 
tore. 

The state accounts for one-sixth of 
the total production of power-driven 
pumps in this country. 71icrc were 57 
units in the state at the end of Septem¬ 
ber, 1968, the Coimbatore' district 
alone accounting for 48 of them. Do¬ 
mestic electrical appliances such as 
water heaters, electric irons, electric 


fans, light fUtings, food mixers, ovens 
and washing machines are being manu¬ 
factured ill the slate and their quality 
compares favourably with those made 
elsewhere. 

There arc two units in the state, one 
at Madras and the other at Vadalur in 
South Arcot district, for manufacturing 
low tension and high tension insulators 
and parts. Lightning arresters of diffe¬ 
rent types are also being produced at the 
factory of W.S. Insulators near Madras. 

Tamil Nadu is one of the leading 
states producing complete bicycles and 
bicycle parts in India. There arc five 
large-scale units and 70 small-scale 
units in the state producing bicycles and 
bicycle parts. A large-sized unit. Tube 
Investments of India, was cstablisheil 
in 1949 for the manufacture of bicycles 
at Ambattur near Madras. This unit 
has been progressing gradually and now 
accounts for over 20 per cent of the 
output for the whole of India. A re¬ 
markable process of integrated tle- 
vclopmcnt has taken place in this group 
in recent years and the group itself pro¬ 
duces tubes, saddles, cycle and industrial 
chains and dynaim^ lamps not only for 
bicycles but also for scooters and 
niopeds. 

The stale has also made good pro¬ 


gress ill the manufacture of a variety 
of items such as plate working machi¬ 
nery, machine tools, jigs and fixtures, 
calculating machines, typewriters and 
small tools. The K.C.P. Ltd manufac- 
(tires sophisticated plate working ma¬ 
chinery. Units in Coimbatore, Madras 
and other places produce machine tools 
and jigs and fixtures. The growth of the 
engineering industry in the stale has Ictl 
to the emergence of a number of units 
making small tools such as milling cut¬ 
ters. reamers, taps and dies, carbide 
tipped tools, twist drills and diamond 
tools and they match in quality the tools 
made in advanced countries. 

I ho engineering industries have not 
only met the demand for various items 
in the stale but liavc also expanded their 
activities considerably in that they have 
also met the demands outside the state. 
Some of them have also teen able to 
export their products lo foieign count¬ 
ries. The Hasiin group is exporting 
transformers to Sudan, Kuwait and 
Tanzania. K.C.P. is exporting cement 
and sugar machinery to Ceylon and 
East Africa. Ashok Lcyland Limited 
has been exporting passenger and goods 
vehicles to Ceylon. Among the other 
items exported from the state, mention 
may be made of railway coaches, 
switchgears, heavy structuraN, diesel 
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engines, electric motors, poucr driven 
pumps, bicycles and bicycle parts, 
water heaters, automobile components 
such as wheels, electrical equipment and 
parts, pistons and allied equipment and 
small tools During 1067-68, engineer¬ 
ing goods of the value of Rs 4 crores 
were exported from the state and this 
was only about 10 per cent of the value 
of the ill'-India exports of engineering 
proilucts The state government had 
commissioned a survey to establish the 
export possibilities of goods made in 
the state and the Indian Institute of 
Foreign Trade which conducted the 
survey has already submitted its report. 
The report is under the consideration 
of the government. 

It is thus clear (hat Tamil Nadu is 
no longer a mere producer of mill- 
made cloth. A variety of engineering 
goods from panel pins to film projectors, 
from small tools to complete industrial 
plants and from fuse units to transfor¬ 
mers are being made in the state. From 
1959 to 1966, the number of large engi¬ 
neering units in the state recorded more 
than two-fo*d rise and the productive 
capital in these units increased nearly 
ten-fold. With less than four-fold in¬ 
crease in the number of persons em¬ 
ployed but with an eight-fold ri.se in the 
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value of output during these seven 
years, this group of industries has been 
the driving force in the rapid transfor¬ 
mation of the structure of industries in 
the state. 

In 1966, there were 340 units of the 
engineering group covered by the 
Annual Survey of Industries (Census 
Sector) in the state. In terms of gross 
value of output, the engineering in¬ 
dustry of the state accounted for 31 per 
cent and net value added by manufac¬ 
ture by this group of industries for 
nearly 33 per cent of the total value 
added by manufacture by all the in¬ 
dustries in the state. 

Between 1960 and 1966, while the 
all-India average per capita income 
generated in large-scale manufacturing 
increased by 58 per cent, the correspond¬ 
ing figure for Tamil Nadu shot up by 
a spectacular 1J9 per cent with the 
result that by 1966, the figure for 
Tamil Nadu at Rs 42 was well above the 
all-India average of Rs 36. This sharp 
increa.se in per capita income from the 
large-scale manufacturing in Tamil 
Nadu was faster than in the three top 
ranking slates such as Maharashtra, 
West Bengal and Gujarat, increases in 
them being 70 per cent, 53 per cent 
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and 47 per cent respectively. 

Many of the industrial units were hit 
hard by the recent recession from which 
most of them have new recovered. One 
of their problems is that they have to 
get their supplies and certain essential 
raw materials such as steel, and pig 
iron, from eastern India. The units 
also experience difficulties caused by 
shortages of essential raw materials 
such as pig iron, rolled mild steel, 
alloy and special steel. The long-awaiicd 
steel plant at Salem will go a long way 
in easing the raw material problem. 

The establishment of the steel plant 
at Salem will be an important land¬ 
mark in the development of industries 
in the state. This project will not only 
have the special merit of exploiting 
the locally available raw materials and 
introducing in the country new techno¬ 
logies in the fields of iron and steel mak¬ 
ing, it will also open out vast fields of 
development for a variety of engineering 
industries in the state. Further develop¬ 
ment of engineering industries will be 
centred around Ncyveli and Salem and 
their location in hitherto industrially 
undeveloped areas will greatly assist in 
diversifying industrial growth in the 
state. 


Leather Means a Lot to Tamil Nadu 


Our country has a place of pride in the 
leather world- Our leather exports in 1969 
were valued at Rs 900 million ($ 120 
million) whereas the world trade lea¬ 
ther is around $ 1000 million. Tamil 
Nadu has won world’s acclaim and 
this country’s esteem and gratitude for 
its large share of leather export and fpr 
the quality and reliability of traditional 
exports of E.I. leathers. Of the total 
annual exports of the value of Rs 9(X) 
million, leathers worth more than Rs 650 
million are exported through Madras 
port. Looking at it in another way, 
leather exports account for 50 per cent 
of all the goods exported through Mad¬ 
ras port. These figures leave no doubt 
(hat leather means a lot to Tamil Nadu. 

Apart from large leather exports, 
Madras has many firsts in the 
leather field. Madras has the oldest 
Institute of Leather Technology 
in India; Madras university is the first 
to start degree courses in B. Tech., 
M. Tech, and even now the only univer¬ 
sity in India oficring a doctoral degree 
in leather technology. Madras was 
the first to start a ^‘u^ctional Leather 
Industrial Estate, first to start wattle 
plantations and first to set up a wattle 
extract plant. The Central Leather Re¬ 
search Institute (CLRl) , the largest of 
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its kind in the world is also located in 
Madras. The largest exporting 
houses of goat skin leathers arc located 
in Madras. 

The credit for this phenomenal per¬ 
formance must go to enlightened and 
stable government and to well-estab¬ 
lished traditional E.I. tanning industry 
located in North Arcot, Vellore, Erode, 
Coimbatore, Salem, Trichy districts and 
Madras. The E.I. industry has 
shown remarkable resilience and dyna¬ 
mism. In the last 15 years, this industry 
has diversified its range of products 
and markets, presently exporting to 
over 40 countries instead of depending 
on the United Kingdom. This traditional 
industry has taken to modem methods, 
machines and materials, rationalised 
(he processes and products. Instead of 
the traditional vegetable tanned leather, 
it presenMy exports different products 
—E.I. tanned hides worth Rs 117 mil¬ 
lion, E.I. tanned skins valued at Rs 
350 million, blue chrome goat worth 
Rs 125 million, pickled skins of the value 
of Rs 4 million and tanned reptiles 
worth Rs 24 million. In addition, this 
industry exports tannery hair and wool, 
finished leathers and to a small extent, 
footwrar. 

Some of the tanners have set up es¬ 


tablishments for finishing leathers and 
exporting leathers in the crust, ready to 
finish and even finished leathers. 
Recently, a new tannery was .set up 
exclusively for preparing finished, 
glaced kid leather for export. A dozen 
other E.I. tanners have gone into pro¬ 
duction of glaced kid, suede, morocco, 
book-binding, lining, upper and other 
leathers. Four companies manufacture 
and export sophisticated garment lea¬ 
thers. The tannery owned by the 
state government produces and sells 
finished leathers. The Small Industries 
Service Institute’s finishing centre at 
Erode has catalysed the growth of 
finished leather industry in that area. 
The Functional Leather Industrial 
Estate at Madhavaram set up by the 
state government is the first of its kind 
in India and has amply justified the faith 
placed in it. 

With the diversification of products 
and markets and with the urgent need of 
modern science and technology the 
industry is demanding more and more 
technologists, and machinery and 
newer materials. Over six firms started 
manufacturing less complicated machi¬ 
ne^ in the state in the past few years. 
It is rare to sec any tannery today with¬ 
out a fleshing, scudding and setting 
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SAKTHI SUGARS LIMITED 

• Manufacturers of : 

SUPERIOR QUALITY WHITE CRYSTAL SUGAR 

Producers of : 

SORGHUM, MAIZE, BAJRA, IR. 5 AND OTHER 
HYBRID SEEDS (Certified by N.S.C.) 


Resd. Office : 

72, Scngupla Street 
P. B. No. 960 

Raninagar, COTMBATORE-9 
Managing Agents : 

M/s. BHAVANI ENTERPRISES 


An asset 
to 

each library and to every one 


LIBRARY OF FORUM LEQURES 

( Ten bound volumes ) 

A collection of Voice of America Lectures 
on different topics 


Price : Rs. 125/* per set 

Compiled by 

HIQGIN BOTHAMS (P) LTD. 

MOUNT ROAD, MADRAS-2. 
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MALCO 

Produces a light metal—but 

CARRIES WEIGHT IN THE 

TAMIL NADU INDUSTRIAL SCENE ! 

MALCO — producing Aluminium ingots, slabs, wire bars, 
alloys, billets, Properzi redraw rods—is well on the way 
to expansion from 12,500 to 25,000 tonnes per year. 

1 MALCO means more Aluminium—for Tamil Nadu, for India ! 

MALCO 

The Madras Aluminium G>. Ltd. 

Regi/. Office ; Race Course, Coimbatore-18. 

Factory ; Mettur Dam, Salem Distt. 


FDSMACTY 


Standardise on 


PERKINS 

6.354¥ 

VEHICLE DIESEL ENGINE 

the most reliable and 
inexpensive power unit 


Why Is one engine prefeenedP For oloar exhaust, fast 
travelling with maximum loade emoothneaCy 
manoeuvrability and ease of operation. 

Perkins is the ideally suited truck diesel engine because 
it ensures these regular features with other plus 
features. For example 


Low weight per unit power and 
compactness mean extra payload. 
Ail components that require 
routine service are easily acces¬ 
sible. 


Direct injection combustion system 
with distributor type fuel injection 
pump. Automatic advance and 
retard of the injection system and 
hydraulic governing ensure excep* 
tionally low fuel consumption 
under all operating conditions. 

Timing drive through helical gears. 

AND S//MfVONS ENSURE GENUINE REPLACEMENT ^ARTS ARE ALWAYS AVAILABLE READILY 


12 volt electrical equipment en¬ 
sures positive and instant starting 
under normal conditions. 




mm, boMt Sold. 
IMfit-l 

Branchts at: Octacamund. 
Banoalora, TIruchirapalli, 
Socun da rabid. 
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machine. There i*? scope for development 
in this held. Simple chemicals such as 
lime, acid, oils and tanning materials are 
available in the state. Also, pigment 
finishes and fat liquors are produced in 
the state. A company has started working 
in close co-operation with CLRI to pro¬ 
duce fat liquors, adhesives, bates, fini¬ 
shes, resins, lacquers, syntans and 
tanning extracts. Some of the by-produ¬ 
cts of Neyveli could* be used in the 
manufacture of syntans. 

Tamil Nadu is known for the develop¬ 
ment of small-scale industries. Leather 
industry can progress in small-scale 
units. Small units are prosperous as 
they produce speciality products such as 
leather gloves, washers, diaphragms 
and cycle saddles. Small leather goods 
and footwear manufacturers arc 
also there but they need greater organisa¬ 
tion and attention. There is large scope 
for footwear manufacture in this state. 
Cow boy uppers are sold to the USA. 
It is heartening to note that an Indo- 
Italian venture has been set up to manu¬ 


Heavy Vehicles 


The commercial vehicle manufactur¬ 
ing operations of the In’^ian motor 
vehicle industry have a history of over 
15 years of continuous expansion. 

Nearly 15 years ago, the Government 
of India initiated measures to create an 
Indian automobile industry. At that 
time Hindustan Motors Limited and 
Premier Automobiles Limited were 
assembling and had made a beginning 
towards indigenous production. With 
a view to forcing the pace of pro¬ 
gress towards manufacture, the Tariff 
Commission was instructed by the go¬ 
vernment to make a detailed enquiry 
with regard to the manufacturing poten¬ 
tial of the automobile industry. In May, 
1953, the report of the commission was 
received by the government and 
it issued a notification accepting its 
recommendations. This is the date 
on which the industry may be said to 
have entered the stage when pro¬ 
gressive manufacture became obliga¬ 
tory on all those engaged in it; 
and Ashok Motors Limited submitted a 
proposal that year to the government to 
manufacture Leyland vehicles in colla¬ 
boration with Leyland Motors Limited, 
Lancashire, England. 

In 1955, Ashok Leyland Limited 
made a 20-ycar agreement with Leyland 
Motors Limited for the production of 

i^r k. S. Ranuwwamy is the General Manager 
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facture and export ladies* shoes. Soon 
another large organised footwear factory 
is to be set up in Madras. There is still 
room for starting medium-sized foot¬ 
wear factories. 

Leather goods and footwear manufac¬ 
ture could be organised as an ‘assembly’ 
industry—‘farming’ out the jobs to the 
unemployed or under-employed persons 
and keeping the design and cutting 
components according to specifications 
and quality control. 

If the leather industry in the state 
presents a rosy picture, it has its thorns 
too. As compared to large production 
and export of leathers, the annual pro¬ 
duction of hides and skins in Tamil 
Nadu is very low. It produces only 1.07 
million cattle hides, 0.3 million buffalo 
hides, 3.12 million sheep skins and 1.79 
million goat skins. The industry depends 
largely for its raw hides and skins on 
supplies from other states. But each 
state is presently having ambitious plans 
to develop its own leather industry and 


: Ashok Leyland 

K. S- RAMASWAMY 

Ashok Leyland diesel truck and bus 
chassis and diesel engines. 

Situated on a 130-acre site in a grow¬ 
ing industrial area, 13 miles from Mad¬ 
ras, the Ennore Factories of Ashok 
Leyland Ltd have a built-up area of 
about 1,000.000 sq. ft. and are geared 
to produce approximately 6,000 Comet 
truck and bus chassis a year which is six 
times the initial capacity of the plant. 
It is expected that this target will be 
achieved in about two years from now, 
the company having already progra¬ 
mmed to produce over 5,000 Comets in 
the year ending September, 1970. 

Ashok Leyland Comet chassis, whose 
indigenous content has reached over 
90 per cent are widely used by all state 
road transport undertakings, private 
operators and projects spread through¬ 
out the country. So far, nearly 40,000 
Comet 4x2 vehicles have been delivered 
to operators in India and satisfied opera¬ 
tors speak of the splendid performance 
of the vehicles and their remarkable 
economy under all types of operating 
conditions. The vehicles include, bus, 
haulage, tipper and tractor chassis, the 
older models powered by 350 cu. in. 
diesel engines and the latest and current 
models p)owercd by 370 cu. in. Power- 
Plus diesel engines and fitted with full 
airpressurc brakes. In addition, Ashok 
Leyland produces a 4x4 version of the 

' Ashok Leyland Ltd. 
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this may tell upon the established indus¬ 
try here. One answer to this problem is 
to recover fully the hides and skins from 
dead animals in the far-flung villages and 
set up modern slaughter houses to 
obtain leather quality skins and utilise 
by-products fully. 

Another difficult problem is the treat¬ 
ment and utilisation of effluents which 
is costly and the small tanner may not 
be able to afford it. But the government, 
the industry and the research institute 
should get together to resolve this 
problem early so as to avoid pollution 
and bad odours associated with it. The 
CLRI has shown that, where land is 
available, the effluent water after treat¬ 
ment can be used for agricultural 
purposes. 

Yet another problem is the social 
responsibility of the industry and the 
community to improve the living and 
working conditions of the people 
engaged in this industry and erase the 
social stigma attached to this industry. 


8 Contribution 


Comet chassis. The 4x4 is capable of 
carrying 5 ton payloads under cross¬ 
country conditions of operations; and 
when operating on normal roads, the 
4x4 can carry the same payload as the 
standard vehicle, namely 7i-8 tons. 

Early in 1954, when the Government 
of India granted permission to Ashok 
Leyland to manufacture Comet cruiser 
weight chassis, it was apparent that in 
due course it would be to the mutual 
benefit of the Indian economy and the 
collaborating company to develop and 
introduce heavier range of vehicles. 
Discussions between the government, 
Ashok Leyland and Leyland Motors 
were held periodically and in 1963 it 
was decided to manufacture heavier 
vehicles and a licence to produce the 
new range was issued early in 1964. 

The new scries of heavy-duty chassis 
are the Beaver and Hippo goods models 
and the Titan doubic-dcck bus 
chassis and they comprise the most 
comprehensive heavy truck and bus 
range produced in the country. The 
Beaver and Hippo chassis are available 
in haulage, tipper and tractor versions 
with gvw ranging from 16.25 tonnes 
to gtw of 60 tonnes. 

• 

A significant move into the earth- 
moving field was made with the produc¬ 
tion of the highly succcssfiil Jumbo 
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six-wheeled dump truck with power 
steering and power-assisted clutch de¬ 
signed for a gvw of 26-28 tonnes. 
All the heavy-duty vehicles are pow'crcd 
by the outstanding super-economy 
180 bhp 680 cu. in. power-plus diesel 
engine. Military versions of the range 
are also produced in close collaboration 
with defence authorities. 

The impressive performance of 
Ashok Leyland diesel automotive en¬ 
gines over the years led the company to 
veniure into the manufacture of indus¬ 
trial engines to meet the demands of 
makers of specialised equipment. Up¬ 
wards of 2,200 Ashok Leyland industrial 
engines of 350, 370 and 680 types have 
so far been delivered as main motive 
power for compressors, generators, 
diesel rail cars, pile drivers, cranes, dril¬ 
ling rigs, ballast tampers, excavators, 
air craft servicing units, grain handling 
equipment, fire-pumps etc. The Ashok 
Leyland diesel Power-Pack recently 
introduced is a compact unit for mobile 
use or for installations where floor space 
is restricted. 

Kneouraging Results 

Manufacture of the marine versions 
of the 370 and 680 diesel engines has 
commenced to meet the demands of 
these power units for the fishing industry, 
high power launches and other craft. 
The world-wide use of these popular 
engines in marine application encourag¬ 
ed the company to serve the local 
market with extremely encouraging 
results from their ever-increasing users. 

High quality ferrous and non-ferrous 
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castings for Ashok Leyland as well as 
other automotive manufacturers arc 
produced in the most modern Ennore 
Foundries Ltd, a sister concern of 
Ashok Leyland Limited. Due to the 
constant striving to produce quality 
products, the foundries arc now supply¬ 
ing almost 1,000 tons of ferrous castings 
and around 75 tons of non-ferrous cast¬ 
ings per month to all parts of the 
country. The techniques used in the 
production of Ennore castings arc 
comparable with many of the American 
and European foundries and conse¬ 
quent quality control which is proved 
by the ever-increasing demands by 
established and new customers. 

Uptodate Plant 

Concurrent with the manufacture and 
expansion of the comprehensive range 
of Comet cruiser weight chassis and the 
heavy-duty Beaver, Hippo, Jumbo 
and Titan chassis, additional buildings 
have been erected and installed with the 
most uptodate plant and machinery. 
The tool room, one of the finest in the 
country, is equipped for the precision 
manufacture of jigs, fixtures, gauges 
and other tooling l^or new products as 
well as to meet current production 
needs. 

The chemical and metallurgical la¬ 
boratory is excellently equipped to 
control the quality of all rough materials, 
semi-finished and bouglitout finished 
items, to exercise control on chemical 
composition and physical, mechanical 
and raetallographic properties and also 
on the dimensional accuracy and sound¬ 
ness of components. A large quart/ 
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spcctograph for non-destructive test¬ 
ing, Vickers Projection Microscope for 
study of structures, a Salford Magnetic 
Spiting Bridge, one 150 KV X-Ray 
equipped and 10 millicuries Ganma 
Radiograph source are some of the im¬ 
portant items of equipment available. 

Technical Training 

Ashok Leyland now employs over 
3,600 workers. The technical training 
centre equipped with modern machine 
tools, drawing office, a projection hall 
for visual education, etc. turns out skill¬ 
ed operators and high quality mechanics. 
The technical training course also 
provides a most comprehensive trailing 
to Ashok Leyland dealers, state road 
transport undertakings and fleet 
owners on the correct methods of 
maintenance and repair of Ashok Ley- 
land vehicles. 

As pioneers in the production of 
heavy types of commercial vehicles in 
India, Ashok Leyland had foreseen 
the increasing need for goods and 
passenger vehicles ranging from gvw 
of 12j tons to gtw of 60 tonnes. 
These vehicles manufactured at the 
factories of the company are already 
rendering yeomen service in steel plants, 
machine tool plants, fertiliser factories, 
cement plants, coal fields, oil refineries, 
irrigation projects, power projects and 
other important metal and minina in¬ 
dustries not to speak of thousands of 
satisfied users of these vehicles in the 
private sector who operate them for the 
quick and economical movement of 
foodgrains and consumer goods. 


Rural Electrification in Tamil Nadu 

OUR MADRAS BUREAU 


Tamil Nadu has now embarked on an 
ambitious programme of electrifying 
all villages and hamlets in the state by 
1972. Considering her convincing pro¬ 
gress in this field during the last two 
decades, this is by no means impossible 
of achievement. The state has 15,078 
towns and census villages in addition 
to 42,000 hamlets adjoining the villages 
and 20,200 Harijan colonies. Seventy 
per cent of the state's population lives 
in the villages. The Tamil Nadu Electri¬ 
city Board has, therefore, been paying 
special attention to rural electrification 
with the twin objectives of (/) increasing 
the standard of living of the rural peo¬ 
ple and bringing within their reach the 
amenities due to electricity enjoyed by 
the urban population; and (//) bringing 
about a ‘green revolution’ in agricul¬ 
ture throng lift irrigation by electric 
pumpsets and increase food production 
in the state. 

By end of July last, Tamil Nadu had 


electrified all the 339 towns in the state, 
10,811 census villages out of 14,124 
census villages and 25,944 hamlets out 
of a total of about 42,000 in the state. 

Tamil Nadu leads the rest of the 
country in the field of rural electrifica¬ 
tion, the state-wise percentage of census 
viUages electrified are given in Table I 
(page 53). 

Before the commencement of the first 
five-year Plan only 1,495 census villages 
had been electrified in Tamil Nadu. 
The pace of electrification has been 
steadily increasing with each succesive 
Plan. 

Apart from electrifying all the towns, 
99 per cent of the villages and hamlets 
with a population of over 5,000, 82.1 
per cent of those with a population of 
2,000—4,999, 74.8 per cent of those 
with population of 1000—1999, 65.5 
per cent of those halving population of 
500— 999 and 43.3 per cent of those 


with a population of less than 500 have 
ail been electrified. 

The achievements of this state in 
extending power to electric pumpets 
for lift irrigation for agriculture are 
no less impressive. 

Tamil Nadu consists of a total land 
area of 32 million acres (13 million 
hectares) out of which the total culti¬ 
vated area by irrigation is 6.2 million 
acres (2.6 million hectares). Lift irri¬ 
gation accounts for 26.3 per cent of the 
irrigated area. 

Out of a total of about 900,000 wells 
in the state according to the 1961 cen¬ 
sus, electric power has been extended to 
470,903 pumpsets i.e., about 52 per cent 
as on March 31, 1970. It can well be 
said that Tamil Nadu has been a pio¬ 
neer in this field, having accounted for 
more than 40 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber of pumpsets connected up in the 
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SAKTHI PIPES LIMITED 


(Regd. Office : POLLACHF) 


Administrative Office : 

4, Smith Road, Mount Road, 
MADRAS-2. 


Phone : 88661/3 

Grams : SAKTHIPIPE 
Telex : 041/589 

Siiklhipipe Ms. 


Manu facturers of 

CAST IRON SPUN PRESSURE PIPES 

100 mni to 500 mm diameters in 
Standard Lengths of 3.66 to 
6 0 metres as per TS-1536/1967. 

& 

PIG IRON 

ot the lollowing specifications ; 


Carbon 


Silicon 


Phosphorus 


Manganese 


Sulpliur 


Ordinary Grade. 3.4 to 3.7% 2.2(0 2.5% 0.3 to 0.4"' 0.4 to 0.6% 0.08"„ (max.) 

High Silicon Grade. 3.4to3.7"„ 2.5to2.9"„ 0.3 to 0.4% 0.4 to 0.6% 0 08"'(max.) 


Factory : 

ELAVUR, 
Ponneri Taluk. 
Chinglepiit Dist. 


Phone : 23 
Gummidipundi Extu. 


Structures of Solid Strength: Pubnc workz-i 






BRIDGE STRENGTH AND QUALITY ... WITH 


SANKAR CEMENT 


E) 


FOR USTINC ROCKLIKE STRENGTH 

CuaraniGcd by ;SI hallmark 

INDIA CEMENTS LTD., Dhun Building, Madras-2 

Over 23 years' staiiiliiii; — ever cKpanding! 


New Delhi Office: 6A/50, W. Et A., New Delhi-5 
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'v Eleven flights west 
three flights east>^^ 
Vone flight south-. 


lermeiftea 

Should suit pkinters 
tooTeo! 

With fermeittea, the modern, rotary 
tea-fermenting drum, you save three ways— 
in costs, space and labour. 

And you also ensure yourself of better and blacker teas 
The process is dynamic, continuous — 
and cleaner than conventional methods. 


Finer Tea with f ermentea! 


and >Ye’re not even an airline! 


Don’t mistake us. We make quality 
abrasives. And our products travel to 
15 countries around the worlds 
TANZANIA. KENYA, UGANDA, 
U.A.R., IRAN, IRAQ, RUMANIA, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, ITALY, U.K., 
U.S.A., MALAYSIA, THAILAND, JAPAN 
and CEYLON. In a 3 year period 
from 1967-69, exports of Carborundum 
Universal coated and bonded 
abrasives and calcined bauxite have 
increased nine times ! 


JA. 

r. V*- 



— 


CARBORUIMDUIVI 
UIMIVERBAL. L-TD. 

Manufacturers of Quality Bonded and Coated 
Abrasives, Abrasive Grains. Calcined Bauxite. 
Machinery and Super Refractories* 

Madras • Calcutta • Bombay • Delhi 



WALKER & GREIG 

Engineers and Estate Suppliers, 

Grays Hilt, Coonoor-1. Nllgiris 

Mto M: 90. Mowbrays Road, Madras-18 
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’whole of the country as given in Table If 
(Page 54). 

The number of pumpsets energised 
during every Plan-period has been in¬ 
creasing at a fast rate from a mere 
3,600 per annum in the first Plan period 
to about 59,000 per annum during 
1969-70. 

Apart from the a,bove, to augment 
food production in Thanjavur district 
during the non-irrigation season and to 
help in the raising of a third crop in the 
district, a crash programme of sinking 
filter points and extending electricity to 
the pumpsets of such filter points was 
launched in 1966 and under this scheme 
supply had been extended to 2,758 
filter points till the end of March last. 
It is proposed to extend supply to about 
7,500 filter points during the fourth 
Plan period. 

Many concessions have been extend¬ 
ed to agriculturists in electricity tariff. 
Supply of power to the agricultural 
consumers is charged much below the 
cost at the distribution end and the 
tariff-rate of nine paise per kWH 
is the lowest as compared to other class¬ 
es of consumers. No surcharge is levied 
on the agricultural consumers. No 
power cut is enforced on agricultural 
consumers during the periods of power 


Table I 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION : STATE-WISE 


Total niim- Inhabited census villages 
of in ha- electrified as on March 31, 
biled census 1970 

villages in the-—----— - 

slate. Numbers Percentage 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Andhra Pradesh 

27,084 

7,062 

26.2 

Assam 

25,072 

473 

1.8 

Bihar 

67,665 

6,923 

10.2 

Gujarat 

18,584 

4,451 

24.0 

Haryana 

6,669 

3,.367 

50.5 

Jammu & Kashmir 

6.559 

763 

11.6 

Kerala 

1,573 

1,159 

73.9 

Madhya Pradesh 

70,414 

4,851 

6.9 

Maharashtra 

35,851 

10.078 

27.9 

Mysore 

26,337 

6,518 

24.7 

Nagaland 

814 

49 

6.0 

Orissa 

46,466 

881 

1.9 

Punjab 

11,947 

5,509 

46. 1 

Rajasthan 

32,241 

2,434 

7.5 

Tamil Nadu 

14.124 

10,116 

71.8 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.12,624 

14,352 

12.8 

West Bengal 

38,454 

2,679 

6.9 

Union fcrritorics 

23,730 

4,583 

19.3 

Total (All-India) 

5.66,878 

86,254 

15.0 



Electricity Distributicn is cur Business 

and 

Rural Electrification our Creed 

We serve small towns and villages and operate in 
an area of 828800 Hectares in South India. For 
over 41 years now we have dedicated ourselves to 
Agricultural and Industrial development of rural 
India. 

THE SOUTH MADRAS ELEaRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Power House, Tennur, 

TIRUCHIRAPALLI-17. 
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cut due to low water conditions in hydro 
reservoirs. 

The Government of Tamil Nadu and 
the Tamil Nadu Electricity Board have 
been paying special attention to the 
electrification of Harijan colonies. 
These are mostly situated away irom the 
main villages and extension of electric 
supply to these colonies is generally 
iinrcmunerative. In order to develop 
these colonies, the Government of Tamil 
Nadu has set up a Harijan Welfare 
Fund from which grants are given to the 
electricity board for subsidising the 
unrernunerative portion of extension of 
supply to Harijan colonies. Out of 
about 20,235 colonies in the state, 
about 4,300 colonies were electrified 
up to the end of March last. 

Power for Pumpsets 

The Tamil Nadu Electricity Board 
proposes to provide electric power to 
an additional 3,40,000 pumpsets dur¬ 
ing the fourth Plan period at an esti¬ 
mated cost of Rs 62.5 crores. Out of 
this, supply to 59,105 pumpsets was 
eflecled during 1969-70 at an outlay of 
Rs 13.7 crores. 

Only 24,730 towns, villages and ham¬ 
lets, out of 31,727, were having street 
lights up to March-end last year, the 
rest having electricity for agricultural 
pumpsets alone. In addition, 25,345 
villages and hamlets were not having 
electricity cither by way of pumpsets 
or street lights. 

In June 1969, the Chief Minister of 
Tamil Nadu launched a special pro¬ 
gramme to extend street lights to all the 
other villages and hamlets in the state 
within a period of about two years. 
This special programme is expected to 
cost about Rs 44 crores. 

This programme is under execution. 
Although the programme was announc¬ 
ed in June 1969, execution of works 
gained momentum only from December 
1969 after the procurement of materials 
and posting of the necessary stall’, etc. 
Under this programme, street lights 
have so far been extended to 3,728 
villages and hamlets during 1969-70. 

It is expected that about 5,0(K) census 
villages and about 6,000 hamlets will be 
covered under this programme during 
1970-71 and further 6,000 hamlets dur¬ 
ing 1971-72. All the census villages and 
about 77 per cent of the hamlets will be 
completed by December 1971. The en¬ 
tire programme is expected to be coqi- 
plelcd during 1972-73. 

The proposed provision for the 
normal electrification programme in 
the fourth Plan period is Rs 62.5 
crores. This will be met by the Plan 


Table II 

NUMBER OF PUMPSETS CONNECTED AS ON MARCH 31. 1970 


Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

Uttar Pradesli 

West Bengal 

Union Territories 

Total (AIMndia) 


Number of 
pumpsets/tube 
wells connected 
with electric 
power 


1,23,888 

54 

50,005 

41,859 

45,385 

162 

13,909 

31,469 

1,24,992 

91,826 

477 

59,112 

19,154 

4,70,903 

75,465 

1,193 

7,615 


11,57,468 


Table III 

IMPACT OF PUMPSETS ON CROPPING PATTERNS 




Before Pumpset 

After Pumpset 

Increase 
in area 

O / 

Acres %to total 

Acres 

%to total 

1. Paddy 


613 

27.2 

1183 

38.4 

9.1.5 

2. Cholam 


104 

4.6 

220 

7.1 

112.1 

3. Dry cholam 


448 

19.9 

20 

0.7 

—95.3 

4. Ciimbu 


93 

4.1 

50 

1.6 

—46.6 

5. Raghi 


166 

7.4 

193 

6.3 

16.3 

6. Sugarcane 


203 

8.9 

432 

14.0 

114.0 

7. Cotton 


105 

4.6 

275 

8.9 

162.6 

8. J'apioca 


56 

2.4 

72 

3.4 

30.9 

9. Grouiulnul 


303 

13.5 

372 

12.2 

22.8 

10. Others 


166 

7.4 

262 

8.4 

57.8 

Total 


2256 

100.0 

3079 ^ 

100.0 

36.5 


Table IV 

RURAL INDUSTRIES USING POWER 


1 ype of Industry 

a Rice hulling and flour milling 
Oil piessing 
c. Sugarcane crushing 
(i. Cotton ginning 
e. fa pc weaving 
/. Miscellaneous industries 

Total in Board’s area 
Licensee’s area 

Grand Total 


Connected 


No. 

in kW 

8574 

1,15,610 

855 

14,419 

32 

241 

248 

3,027 

29 

111 

26805 

1,07,499 

36543 

2,40.907 

8059 

41,876 

44602 

2,82,783 
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Tekphone : Office 254 
Factory 97 


Telegram : "REFINESALT” 


TUTICORIN SALT REFINERIES LIMITED 

283^, West Great Cotton Road, Taticorin-2. 


EXPORTERS OF COMMON SALT 


Manufacturers of ; 

INDUSTRIAL GRADE COMMON SALT 

EDIBLE COMMON SALT : UNCRUSHED, CRUSHED & SUPERFINE 
SALT PAN GYPSUM 

LIGHT MAGNESIUM CARBONATE I.S. 1420-19591.S. 2528-1963 & I.P. 
MINERALISED CATTLE LICKS 


THE UNITED INDIA FIRE © GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 

Transacts ; 

FIRE -MARINE—MOTOR & OTHER CLASSES OF MISCELLANEOUS 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE BUSINESS. 


Registered Office : 
151, MOUNT ROAD, 
MADRAS-2. 


Regional Office : 
9, BROADWAY, 
MADRAS-1. 


Tele 


(Phone : 
(Grams : 


81379 

UNIGEN 


~ u (Phone : 21378/9 
® (Grams : UNIGEN 


Other Regional Offices : 
BOMBAY. CALCUTTA & NEW DELHI 
with Branches in important cities. 


Overseas Branches : 

SINGAPORE, PENANG & KUALA LUMPUR. 

London Representatives : 

M/s. C. T. BOWRING & MUIR BEDDALL (Int) LTD. 

BOWRING BUILDING, TOWER PLACE, LONDON E.C. 3. 

I 


Me Ct. MUTHIAH 
Chairman. 


V. S. KANAGASABAI 
General Manager 
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EASittAH 


Oitokk 16.100 


Your business 
won’t wait 
while you seek 
finance 


We provide 
immediate finance 
to help you buy 
your truck_ 


Some of the ways we assist 
you— 


I 


it Lower down payment 

it Attractive rates of hire 
purchase charges 

it Repayment of insurance 
in easy instalments 

it Finance against your 
existing vehicles 


Call us today. 



YOU 

CAN 

TRUST 

TVS 


SUNDARAN RNANCE UNITED 

ST, Mount Road, Madrat-e, 


SAVE FOR YOUR OWN HOME 

with Indian Bank*s 
progressive benefit scheme. 


INDIAN BANK offers you a unique scheme. 

It undertakes to provide you credit to own your house. 

Provided you save half the cost, the Bank gives you credit for the other half on easy 
repayment terms and at concessionary interest rate. 

Save as low as you want or as high as you want. 

Call at the nearest office of the Bank for full particulars. 

273 Branches all over the country. 


INDIAN BANK 

, (Wholly owned by the Government of India) 
Head Office; 17, North Beach Road, Madras, 


SAVE WITH INDIAN BANK TO BUILD YOUR OWN HOME 
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resources such as loans from the govern¬ 
ment, open market loans, loans from 
the Life Insurance Corporation and 
internal resources of the board. The 
special programme launched by the 
Tamil Nadu government to electrify all 
the villages and hamlets may cost about 
Rs 44 crores and more. This will be 
financed by institutional loans and loans 
from the government if possible. 

Rural electrification has bad a tre¬ 
mendous impact on the economy of the 
state in a Variety of ways. 

Lift irrigation has brought a change 
in the cropping pattern in two ways. 
There is a shift from dry crops to wet 
crops and there is a shift from light- 
yielding to heavy-yielding crops. A 
sample survey conducted by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission in four districts of 
this state has revealed changes in 
cropping pattern due to the adoption 
of lift irrigation with electrical pump- 
sets as given in Table III (page 54). 

The total area under cultivation has 
thus increased by 36.5 per cent in the 
areas selected for the sample survey. 

The overall benefit to food production 
in the state due to lift inrigation by elec¬ 
trical pumpsets is given in Table V 
{adopting the factors arrived at by the 
sample survey conducted by the Plan¬ 
ning Commission). 

Power is bcin^ used for rice hulling, 
flour milling, oil pressing, sugar-cane 
crushing, small workshops, cinema hous¬ 
es, cotton ginning, tape weaving, power 
looms and other miscellaneous indus¬ 
tries. There were 36,543 industries in the 


state (as on March 31, 1969} in addi¬ 
tion to 8,059 similar industnes in the 
licensees’ areas in the state Table IV 
(page 54). 

A scheme for intensive development 
of small industries in rural areas was 
initiated by the Planning Commission on 
a pilot basis and the scheme is in pro¬ 
gress in three areas of the state viz., 
Nanguneri taluk in Tirunelveli district, 
Om^ur taluk in Salem district and 
Sriperumpudur and Tiruvellore taluks 
of Chingleput district 

Under rural electrification consump¬ 
tion is classified under five heads : (1) 
domestic, (2) commercial, (3) street 
lighting, (4) industrial and (5) Agri¬ 
cultural. Consumption under the above 
categories during 1968-69 is given in 
Table VI. 

Out of the total consumption of 


3,616 million units in the state, 2,361 
million units were consumed in rural 
areas alone—representing 65.4 per cent 
of the total consumption. 

Table VI 

POWER CONSUMPTION UNDER 
RURAL ELECTRinCATION 


Domestic 
Commercial 
Street lights 
Industrial 
Agricultural 


75 million units 
66 million units 
22 million units 
1177 million units 
1020 million units 


Total 2360 million units 


Table V 

LIFT IRRIGATION BY ELECTRICAL PUMPS 


Total number of pumpsets working as on March 31,1970 470,903 Nos. 


Average additional area under paddy per pumpset (acc¬ 
ording to the sample survey of the Planning Commission) 
Yield per acre 

Additional food production due to pumpsets 

Value of additional production at Rs 500 per tonne .. 
Additional area under other food grains per pumpset 
Output of other foodgrains per acre 
Output of other grains 

Value of the above output 

Total value of additional output of paddy and other 
foodgrains 


3.0 Acres. 

1/2 Ton. 

4.70.903 X 34= 
7,06,354 Tonnes. 
Rs 35.32 crores. 
3 acres 

1/4 ton. 

4.70.903 x 3xi 
3,53,177 tonnes. 
3,53,177X700= 
Rs 24.72 Crores. 

Rs 60.04 crores. 


Small-Scale Industries 


Though Tamil Nadu has not been endo¬ 
wed by nature with most of the basic raw 
materials or natural fuel resources, the 
state has been able to take rapid strides 
in industrialisation in recent times. A 
large part of the credit for the commen¬ 
dable growth rate achieved in the in¬ 
dustrial field in the state must go to the 
the small-scale industries. Their growth 
has been exemplary in more than one 
way. The number of small-scale units, 
employment provided by them and their 
ou^ut recorded a spectacular growth. 
They cover a very wide range of indust¬ 
ries such as iron and steel goods, ma¬ 
thematical and scientific instruments, 
glass and ceramics, electrical and electro¬ 
nic goods, agro-industrial instruments 
and appliances, typewriters and calcu¬ 
lating machines, etc. 

From a mere Rs 2.76 lakhs in the 
first Plan, the total outlay on small- 


A CORRESPONDENT 

scale industries rose to Rs 11.20 crores 
in the third Plan period. Under the 
various plan schemes, assistance to 
small-scale industrialists has been pro¬ 
vided in different forms such as technical 
advice in improved utilisation of equifv 
ment and tools, provision of credit 
and training facilities, supply of raw 
materials, supply of power at subsidised 
rates, provision of service facilities 
through common facility workshops, 
general purpose engineering workshops, 
rural work centres and establish¬ 
ment of model production units of a 
pilot nature. 

Perhaps the most important among 
the schemes for the development of 
small-scale industries was the establish¬ 
ment of industrial estates and colonies. 
Such estates provide on a rental basis 
good factory accommodation and other 
basic common amenities to groups of 


small entrepreneurs who would other¬ 
wise find it difficult to secure these facili¬ 
ties at a reasonable rate. 

During the second Plan period con¬ 
ventional industrial estates were estab¬ 
lished at Guindy, Madurai, Pettai, 
Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur, Erode, Kat- 
padi, Virudhunagar and Marthandam. 
During the third Plan period additional 
units were constructed in the industrial 
estates at Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, 
Erode and Katpadi and new estates 
were set up at Ambattur, Theni, Dindi- 
gul, Karaikudi, Kovilpatti, Pudukottai, 
Krishnagiri, Arkonam. Sivaganga, 
Nagercoil and Kumbakonam. The 
*amcnities provided for each estate natu¬ 
rally vary with reference to the size of 
the estate as well as the need for these 
amenities. 

During the annual Plan periods from 
1966-67 to 1968-69, it was programmed 
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to achieve the target of establishing an the needs of the High Pressure Boiler abling the industrialists to start indust* 

industrial estate in each revenue divi- Project and the other at Vadalur to ries in these areas without much dif&- 

sion in the state and in pursuance of feed the ceramic complex have already culty, A modest be^ning has been 

this programme six conventional estates been set up. One more estate at made in this direction in Ambattur 

have been sanctioned for establishment Ootacamund to supply goods to Hindu- where an area of about 450 acres has 

at Mettur, Kancheepuram, Kanir, stan Photo Films is also being set up. been developed and allotted to industria* 
Nagapattinam, Hosur and Cuddalore. lists. Developed plots estates are being 

The factory units at Kancheepuram have Besides establishing industrial estates, established in Guindy, Madurai, Tiru- 
been constructed and allotted to small the state government has been chirapalli,Ranipet, Mettur (for chemical 

industrialists. The other estates are under encouraging private and co-operative industries) and Thiruvellore where over 

various stages of implementation. bodies to establish estates. In the co- 3,400 acres of land are being acquired. 

. . . , . operative estate, 20 per cent of the capi- Loans are granted to small-industrial 

Besides the conventional industrial tal outlay is contributed by the members entrepreneurs and siliall industrialists 

estates, emphasis has also been laid on and 80 per cent by the government by for the purpose of raising the necessary 

functional industrial estates in the estab- way of a long-term loan. In the state capital to start an industry. They in- 

lishment of which the state has been a there are five co-operative industrial elude purchase of land, construction of 

a pioneer. An estate for leather goods estates at Vyasarpadi, Tuticorin, Polla- factory premises, purchase of machinery, 

and leather processing at Madhavaram, chi-Udumalpet, Sivakasi and Salem and equipment and tools and discharge of 

one for ceramic industry at Vinidha- two private industrial estate companies existing liabilities, 

chalam and a third one for electrical in Thiruvothiyur and Coimbatore. ..r 

goods at Kakalur near Madras have all Tamil Nadu Industrial Investment 

been established. Common service Perhaps the most important develop- prohably the first of i^ 

facilities have been provided in these ment in the industrial estates pro- m India, was set up in March, 

estates. Similar estates for electronic gramme during the third Plan period Recognising the inportant role 

industries, food and fruit-based in- was the introduction of the concept of small-^lc industries have to play 

dustries, drugs and pharmaceuticals industrial area or developed plots. economic regeneration of the wunt- 

arc under way. Under the above scheme, large areas of ry, the corporation has been oflenng 

land with industrial potentialities in assistance with a lower margin for loans 

With the coming into existence of a various places in the state are acquir^ ^ concession m the rate of 

number of large industries at strategic and suitably developed by way of provi- interest as compare to the medium and 

places in the state, the need for the sett- sion of all basic common amenities and industries. The total finan- 

ing up of ancillary industrial estates in the area is divided into well laid out . assistance extended to small-scale 

these areas to cater for their needs, has plots. These plots are conditionally units amounts to a crore ot rupees, 
arisen. Two such estates, one at Thiru- assigned to small, medium and large The State Bank of India and other 

verambur near TiruchirapaUi to satisfy industries on attractive terms, thus en- conunercial Banks also extend financial 


THE TAMIL NADU TEXTILE CORPORATION LIMITED 

MADRAS-17. 

(Government of Tamilnadu’s Textile Enterprise) 


AUTHORISED CONtROLLER FOR: CAHBODIA MILLS LIMITED, Coimbatore. 

KISHNAVENI TEXTILES LIMITED, Coimbatore. 

DM PARASAKTHI MILLS LIMITED, Coimbatore. 

SRI RANGA VILAS GINNING, SPINNING AND 
WEAVING MILLS LIMITED, Coimbatore. 


MAKERS OF SUPER QUALITY YARN IN CONES AND HANKS. 


*Raogavljay’, *Rangalyotlii*, ‘Cambodia’, ‘Kishnaveni’ and *Om Parasakthi’. 
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assistance to small-scale industrialists. 
This assistance has also been largely res¬ 
ponsible for their significant develop¬ 
ment. 

With a view to rendering service facili¬ 
ties to the small-scale industrialists, who 
cannot otherwise aiford to go in for 
costly machines, the government has 
set up a number of departmental work¬ 
shops such as tool rooms, foundries, 
forge and heat treatment shops, etc. 
all over the state. These units have 
succeeded in a large measure in reduc¬ 
ing considerably the capital cost of 
private entrepreneurs who came for¬ 
ward to set up production units in in¬ 
dustrial estates. These units and the 
industrial estates have led to the emer¬ 
gence of a new class of entrepreneurs 
namely: “Engineer Technician Factory 
Owners”. 

The pace of industrialisation in any 
country depends upon the pace of 
training of the personnel to man the 
industries and run them efficiently. 
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Besides the industrial training institutes 
established throughout the state, the 
Directorate of Industries and Com¬ 
merce has established a few training 
centres to train technical persons in 
selected trades. The Technics Training 
Centre at Guindy, which was started in 
the third Plan period, is imparting spe¬ 
cialised training to degree and diploma 
holders. During the fourth Plan pmod 
it is proposed to expand the unit so 
as to increase the intake of trainees and 
to provide training in new courses such 
as electronic instrumentation, refrigera¬ 
tion and rubber technology. 

Following these promotional measures 
taken by the government, the number of 
registered small-scale industries in the 
state rose from 3,000 in 1961 to over 
18,000 by the beginning of the 1970 
covering a wide range of industries. A 
noteworthy feature of development has 
been the wide dispersal of the small- 
scale units all over the state. 

Though the development that has 
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already taken place is spectacular, yet 
concerted efforts are needed to promote 
their development in less-developed 
^eas of the state. Towards this end, 
intensive campaigns have been orga¬ 
nised by the Directorate of Industnes 
and Commerce in association with the 
Government of India organisations in 
such less-developed districts as Salem, 
numjavur and Ramanathapuram and 
the results have been heartening. The 
small-s^e industries have been assig¬ 
ned an important role in the economic 
development of the state and measures 
for their promotion are constantly being 
reviewed. The state government has 
decided to constitute Small Industries 
Board with a capital of R$ 2 croves 
to formulate plans to develop small- 
scale industries. The state government 
has also decided to establish a Small 
Industries Corporation on the model 
of the Maharashtra Small Industries 
Development Corporation to help the 
smi^ industrialists of the state in 
getting scarce raw mterials and in the 
marketing of their products. 


Kalpakkam—A Pace-Maker 


The sixth annual Electricity Power 
Survey Committee has warned of 
acute power shortage in the country in 
the years ahead. In its latest report, the 
committee has observed that, unless 
an installed capacity of 26 million kW 
of electric power is created by 1973-74, 
the country would be facing an increas¬ 
ing power deficit in the fourth Plan 
period. The report says that, if the loads 
forecast by the committee arc to be met, 
it would be necessary to sanction addi¬ 
tional power schemes sufficiently in 
advance. This forecast reinforces the 
argument for diversified power produc¬ 
tion and disposes of whatever doubt 
may yet linger regarding the advisability 
of a nuclear power programme. 

It is in his context that India’s 
third nuclear power station now 
being built at Kalpakkam about 
60 kiloinetres south of Madras has 
a special significance. It marks 
tbs coming of age of the nuclear 
programme in the country as the entire 
responsibility for the execution of the 
project including desi^, engineering and 
construction rests with the country’s 
technologists and scientists. This 
station will feed the Tamil Nadu power 
system, the present installed capacity 
of which is 1,600 mW of which 969 
mW is from hydro and 631 mW from 
thermal stations. 

The Tamil Nadu system has inter¬ 
connections with those of adjacent 
states and bulk transfer of power does 
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take place now and then. In the past, 
the Tamil Nadu grid suffered serious 
dislocation during years of drought due 
to excessive dependence on hydro 
stations. The cost of coal in Tamil 
Nadu is high, as it has to be transported 
from long distances. These considera¬ 
tions favoured the installation of a 
nuclear power station. While the basic 
features of the reactor system adopted 
for Kalpakkam are similar to those of 
the Rajasthan reactors., several chang¬ 
es are being incorporated for reasons 
of economy and lo^ suitability. While 
in the Rajastha reactors, post-accident 
safety has been achieved by the adop¬ 
tion of a dousing system, in Kalpakkam, 
the containment building will be cons¬ 
tructed to withstand the maximum pres¬ 
sure by adopting the principle of double 
containment without resorting to dous¬ 
ing. 


The arrangements proposed for draw¬ 
ing the cooling water from the sea at 
Kalpakkam are of particular interest. 
Nuclear power stations in India have to 
be located either on sea shore or near 
hydro-electric or irrigation storage re¬ 
servoirs, as it is difficult to obtain large 
quantities of cooling water from the 
rivers. Most of the rivers in India have 
extremely low dry weather flows though 
they may have very large flood flows. 
Use of cooling towers though attractive 
from the point of view of investment 
cost, poses a penalty in efficiency and 
this is particularly serious for the water 


reactors which inherently have a limita¬ 
tion on the thermodynamic efficiency 
that can be obtained. It is for these 
reasons that both the Tarapur and 
Kalpakkam power stations have been 
located on the sea-shore. 

The east coast of India is characteris¬ 
ed by very large littoral drift and it is 
estimated that at the Madras coast 
roughly about a million tonnes of sand 
and silt move across a ^iven section in a 
year. The littoral drift is known to ex¬ 
tend to atout eight metres’ depth of 
water. This coast is also visited by 
cyclones of high intensity practically 
every year in the months of November/ 
December. 

A number of alternative methods of 
obtaining the cooling water were consi¬ 
dered. The choice was finally in favour 
of a submarine tunnel connected to an 
intake structure located approximately 
about 500 metres from the high water 
line. In this design the coastal regime is 
not interfered with and also major 
components of the intake system are 
not exposed to the hazards of cyclonic 
conditions. The tunnel which will be 
common for both the units of the power 
station, will be driven about 22 metres 
below the bed rock and will terminate 
in an on-shore vertical shaft joining 
with the pump house. 

Construction of the intake structure in 
the sea water presents some problems. 
It is proposed to construct it entirely 
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GROWING EIITIt 



Sudarsan Chit Funds grow steadily 
year after year. The ever-growing 
number of subscribers prove it. 
This growing faith helps Sudarsan 
to extend its Savings Scheme to 
more people at more new places. 



SUDARSAN CHIT FUNDS 

AIIWTOF _ 

SUDARSAN TRADING COMPANY LIMITED 

REGISTERED OFFICE: CALIGUT-2. 

CENTRAL OFFICE SUDARSAN BUILDING 
WHITES ROAD. MADRAS-14. 
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They’ve been worked on handlooms, 
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they’re not “ run o ’ the mill.” 

Unique in dress wear for both 
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the children. 

Unique in furnishing and very 
individual. And always the 
strength is remarkable. 



The word to describe 

dress and furnishing 
fabrics is... UNIQUE 




THE HANOLOOM EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCIL, 
123, Mount Road, Madra8-6, INDIA. 
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from the land. For this purpose an 
approach jetty approximately 500 
metres long is being constructed. The 
jetty will not only enable the construc¬ 
tion of the intake structure in the sea 
but will also provide a maintenance 
access to the intake structure. 

The execution of the nuclear power 
project at Kalpakkam therefore poses 
many challenges over a wide range of 


technology. In the area of civil cons¬ 
truction, the pre-stressed concrete con¬ 
tainment building and the submarine 
tunnel will be executed for the first lime 
in the country. In the area of fabrication 
of equipment and manufacture of com¬ 
ponents all the specialised equipment 
and components required for the nuclear 
portion of the plant including those us¬ 
ing special materials are being taken up 
by Indian industry. So far as conven¬ 


tional equipment is concerned, new de¬ 
mands regarding increased sizes or 
special performance features are being 
placed and industry is being encouraged 
to fulfil these demands. It will thus be 
seen that the execution of this project 
will act as a pace-maker and catalyst to 
technological developments which 
would be invaluable in the realisation 
of a large nuclear power programme 
in the country in the years to come. 


The Boiler Plant at Tiruchi 

S kRISHNAMURTHY 


When speaking about the post-inde¬ 
pendence industrial progress made by 
Tamil Nadu, the Tiruchi boiler plant 
will certainly deserve a mention and a 
praise. The high pressure boiler 
plant at Tiruchi is perhaps the largest 
single mechanical works in the whole of 
Tamil Nadu and it has achieved a com¬ 
manding position by its steady and rapid 
progress within a very short perieni of 
five years since production started in 
1965. It is one of the three manufac¬ 
turing units of Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited, a public sector undertaking, set 
up at an initial cost of Rs 24 crorcs. 

This project has on hand today or¬ 
ders for more than Rs 100 crores for 
supply of boilers and ancillary equip¬ 
ments for various power plants and in¬ 
dustries. When these boilers are com¬ 
missioned there will be an additional 
two million kW of power which will 
actually be about 14 per cent in the 
total power capacity. 

Substantial Profits 

Working at 87 per cent of the rated 
capacity, the plant has earned substan¬ 
tial profits. This has been made possible 
because of the unstinted efforts of all 
the employees working in the Tiruchi 
unit and their sense of participation in 
this great national task. Employees at 
all levels are striving hard every day 
to improve their past standards. This 
is also because of the “consumer-orien¬ 
ted” policy of the management. 

Although the plant was originally 
conceived for servicing power genera¬ 
tion schemes in collaboration with 
Czechoslovakia, the authorities had 
right from the beginning diversified its 
production to cover allied equipment 
for various other industries. The plant 
has already established itself as one 
of the main suppliers of boiler house 
equipment for chemical and process 
industries and fabrication of pressure 
vessels and heavier equipment. Attempts 
are being made to develop these lines 
on a large scale so that the Tiruchi unit 
plays an equally important role in the 


setting up of chemical and petro¬ 
chemical industries. Presently, the plant 
is putting to full use its capacity to 
manufacture up to 110 mW boilers. 
Besides, large power utility boilers for 
200 mW power station are also being 
designed as they are likely to be the 
types (hat will be required in five year’s 
time from now. 

The orders arc on hand for the supply 
of steam boilers to the following power 
stations: Ennorc(Tamil Nadu), Hardua- 
canj (UP), Delhi City, Badarpur 
(Delhi), Obra (UP), Kothagiidem 
(AP), Batinda (Punjab), Pathrathii 
(Bihar), Namrup (Assam), Ukai 
(Gujarat) and Tuanku Ja’afar (Malay¬ 
sia). These power stations will generate 
nearly two million kW of power. 
These boilers range from 60 mW to 
110 raW. Bigger boilers up to 200 mW 
capacity arc also under design. The ex¬ 
pansion plan visualises the manufac¬ 
ture of new products such as direct fired 
boilers in place of the present indirect 
fired system. Facilities are also planned 
for supplying boilers with welded walls 
and for making the required dished 
ends. 

Diversification in Production 

Diversification in its production 
covers the needs of industrial boilers for 
chemical and process industries. The 
plant has orders for supply of industrial 
boilers for fertiliser plants at Manali 
(Tamil Nadu), Durgapur (West Bengal), 
Baraiini (Bihar), Namrup (Assam) and 
Goa. It will also supply boilers for 
Hindustan Organic Chemicals, Haldia 
Refinery, Korba Aluminium Plant 
and Gujarat Aromatics. It produces 
large quantities of medium and high 
pressure valves for steam, oil and gas 
duties ranging from 10 mm to 20()0 mm 
dia. and pressures up to 250 atm. These 
valves are now in great demand in this 
country and arc also exported to West 
Germany and Poland. Orders from 
other coiiiifrics for these valves arc 
also expected. 

All these orders total in value over 


Rs 1(X) crores. What is more, the plant 
has succeeded in completely eliminating 
the need to import boilers and boiler 
components and has brought about 
considerable saving in foreign exchange. 

Although there is problem of loading 
the plant ibr full utilisation of its capa¬ 
city in tile coming years, it is going ahead 
with plans to diversify and spread out 
fast, not only in this country but also 
abroad, li is in this context that the 
supply of 2\60 mW boilers for the 
Tuanku Ja’afar Power Station (Malay¬ 
sia) is of parlicular significance. It is the 
first big turn-kc> job to be handled by 
Tiruchi iinii outside India and in fact 
it IS fi'T the first time (hat our country 
is exporting a major power equipment 
like boiler. It is also the first time 
Malaysia has placed an order outside 
its traditional soiircC'^ of supply such 
as the UK and Japan. 

Spectacular Rise in Output 

From 3,500 tonnes m 1966 to 18,700 
tonnes in 1969,1 ho unit is aiming at rais¬ 
ing ir> output to 24.000 tonnes in 
the current year, its rated 
capacity being 30.000 tonnes per 
annum. All llie components of 
the boiler drum. superheater, 
mills, fans, sodi-blowers and valves 
are compiculv manufactured in the 
plant itself. Supplies of raw materials 
for the maiuil'.icture of’ boilers and asso¬ 
ciated equipments are ruU quite satis¬ 
factory. Because ol the high pressure and 
temperatnri- rating’^, raw materials 
should conform stricfly to specifica¬ 
tions ronsiderable time of the orga- 
nisatum is ^pent in locating quality 
materials ainl ensuring their steady 
supi'Jlics. I’he boiler quality plates, alloy 
steel plates and sections and seamless 
steel tubes, w hich are some of the essen¬ 
tial rnalenals for boiler manufacture are 
not available in the country. Quite a 
few found nos have taken up the chal- 
It*nce to produce high-quality castings 
and forgings needed for the manu- 
faciiiro of valves and fittings. The Go¬ 
vernment of Tamil Nadu is also con- 


Mr S. Krishnauuirthy is the General Manager of Tiruchi Boiler Plant. 
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sidering a proposal to put up a Rs 18- 
crorc project for the manuJacture of 
seamless steel tubes with the assistance 
of the boiler plant to meet its entire 
requirements. 

The selling up of the plant at Tiru- 
chi has creally helped to boost up 


the economy of Tamil Nadu. All 
around it, other establishments such as 
Small Arms Project, Regional En¬ 
gineering College, Government Poly¬ 
technic and an Industrial Training Insti¬ 
tute have sprung up. An ancillary in¬ 
dustrial estate is also fast developing 
near the factory site. A new scheme is 


being worked out to provide in these 
units raw materials and technical gui¬ 
dance to unemployed engineers for the 
manufacture of components for this 
plant. All these have changed the erst¬ 
while agricultural area into an impor¬ 
tant centre of industrial and technologi¬ 
cal advancement. 


Expanding: Market for Teleprinters 

OUR MADRAS BUREAU 


iKi Hindustan Teleprinters which 
began production in April 1961 by 
assembling a few teleprinters from im¬ 
ported components has been steadily 
increasing its output year after year and 
produced no less than 5,300 units in 
1969-70. 

The factory was initially set up to 
attain capacity equivalent to 1,300 tape 
teleprinters with provision for expan¬ 
sion and to have an ultimate capacity 
of 2,700 units per annum. However, 
with the prospective development and 
expansion of telex and telecommunica¬ 
tion facilities during I he successive five- 
year Plans and anticipated increase in 
demand for teleprinters, an expansion 
project was undertaken in 1964 for rais¬ 
ing its production capacity progressive¬ 
ly to 8,500 units per annum. 

The range of products manufactured 
by the factory includes tape teleprint¬ 
ers, page teleprinters, printing reper¬ 
forators, independent automatic tape 
transmitters, tape transmitter 
attachments, reperforafing attach¬ 
ments, signalling power supply 
units of various types, teleprinter con¬ 
centrators and manual teletype switch 
boards. Apart from manufacturing 
standard versions of teleprinters, tailor- 
made versions to suit the sp>ecific 
requirment of customers are also 
supplied. 

Self-SofficieDcy in Components 

The company has achieved self- 
sufficiency in the production of manu¬ 
factured components required for vari¬ 
ous kinds of icleprintcrs. It has also 
made considerable progress in esta¬ 
blishing indigenous substitutes for 
bought-oLit teleprinter components. It 
has also developed indigenous equiva¬ 
lents for almost all imported non-fer¬ 
rous raw materials. As regards ferrous 
materials, substitutes have been found 
for 18 per cent of the items, w'hich 
account for 46 per cent of the total 
requisite weight of such materials. The 
remaining items or their equivalents a‘.e 
not available in India and the require¬ 
ments of the company for these mate¬ 
rials are only in small quantities. The 
foreign exchange content of a unit 
teleprinter works out to about Rs 520 


which is barely 10 per cent of its sale 
price. 

Hindustan Teleprinters has played a 
key role in the development of tele¬ 
communications in India. At the time 
of the setting up of the factory, there 
were only about 2,000 teleprinters in 
use in this country. Most of these ma¬ 
chines were in the P&T Department, 
a lesser number with the news agencies 
and a few others were scattered over 
some government departments. In the 
past nine years, Hindustan Teleprinters 
has supplied 14,000 teleprinters as well 
as various ancillary items which have 
enabled large-scale expansion of telex 
service in India and modernisation of 
the nublic telegraph networks. The num¬ 
ber of telex lines in this country has 
increased from the origiruil experimental 
installation to about 6,500 lines covering 
25 cities. In the public telegraph net¬ 
work the use of Morse circuits with keys 
and sounders have practically been eli¬ 
minated with the introduction of tele¬ 
printers even in the remotest villages. 

Cost-Consciousness 

Teleprinters play a vital role in the 
development of other services such as 
civil aviation, meteorological ser¬ 
vices, defence services, railways, ato¬ 
mic energy commission and news 
agencies. The free availability of tele¬ 
printers has also stimulated new' applica¬ 
tions of its use not considered earlier 
such as point-to-point communication 
in police networks, industrial establish¬ 
ments, banking institutions and for 
collection and processing of data for 
computer operation. With the growth 
of long distance co-axial networks and 
micro-wave networks, there is a possibi¬ 
lity that switched telegraph networks 
would be used for public services. 
The undertaking has been cost- 
conscious and has taken several mea¬ 
sures to reduce cost and pass on the 
benefits to the customer. It effected three 
price reductions in the recent past. 
The price of a tape model teleprinter 
which stood at Rs 7,000 in March 1968 
was brought down to Rs 5,600 in April 
1969. Corresponding reductions in the 
prices of other types of machines were 
also made. 

India is the only country in Asia, 
outside Japan, manufacturing tele¬ 


printers. The major consumers for tele¬ 
printers are the public telegraph net¬ 
work. cither owned or operated by the 
state or run under state control. In the 
USA, Japan and the United Kingdom, 
the manufacturers have agreements ^l^ith 
the local governments for guaranteed 
offtake of machines as well as in regard 
to prices. Since the export of teleprinters 
to the developing countries is for meet¬ 
ing the needs of the public telegraph net¬ 
works, keen competition exists among 
established manufacturers in influencing 
the countries' governments by offering 
attractive terms for buying their pro¬ 
ducts. The aid-giving countries are also 
in a position, while entering into agree¬ 
ments with the governments of the 
developing countries, to promote the 
sale of their equipment. The export of 
teleprinters from our country has to b® 
against keen competition and against 
the predilection of cu.stomers to buy 
only from known sources. 

Rising Exports 

The agreement with Messrs Olivetti, 
Italy, restricted the export of the output 
of this undertaking till August 1970 to 
Afghanistan, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Burma, Laos, Pakistan and Nepal. 
These countries have a limited 
market and the company during 1968 
exported teleprinters worth Rs 2.38 
lakhs to Ceylon for equipping its new 
international airport at Katunayakc. In 
order to meet the requirements of the 
airport, such equipment like concen¬ 
trators and consoles, were specially 
designed, produced, supplied and ins¬ 
talled by the undertaking. In June 1969, 
Messrs Olivetti agreed to withdraw the 
above export restrictions and this enabled 
it to participate in a global tender for 
supply to Kuwait of English and Arabic 
machines in connection with their ex¬ 
pansion programme. The company 
entered into a contract for the supply 
of Arabic machines to Kuwait valued at 
approximately Rs 17 lakhs. This was 
followed by two other orders for the 
supply of English and Arabic machines 
valued at approximately Rs 4.17 lakhs 
and Rs 5.31 lakhs. Supplies of English 
machines have already been made; the 
consignment of 31 Arabic mahincs was 
sent earlier. 

The undertaking participated in ano¬ 
ther tender from Iran for the supply of 
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Madras Refinery 
is a ‘reagent’ in ■■■ 

THE 

PROCESS 

OF 

PRO€«ESS 


Because what Madras Refinery produces goes into the working 
of many, many industries. Products like Naphtha, Asphalt, Superior 
Kerosene, Jet Fuel, Gasolene, ATF K 50, HSD, LOO ... some of 
which are now used as base materials for Retro ChemicallFertilizer 
Industries in Tamil Nadu — a positive contribution to 
Plan programmes. 

These are the products that go into many products and services on 
the other vital fronts: Homes. Transport, Agriculture. 

These are the products that 'lubricate' the wheels of Industries — 
some literally, some figuratively. 

And that's the process of progress — oil-smooth, refined! 


i ' MADRAS REFINERIES LTD. Madras 
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FOR CONTINUED TOP PERFORMANCE 



Regular check up of the fuel pump in any eehicle ensures 
trouble-free performance. 


Worn-out parts in the Fuel Pump result In poor perfor> 
mance. To increase efficiency replace worn-out parts with 
genuine snares available in ‘GAREPAC- 

'^^^‘CAREPAC’ contains gennine parts pra^ 
cision-engineered under strict quality control.; 

Fuel Pumps are already fitted as original oquip* 
ment on Standard Herald, Fiat, Ambassador Gars, 
Standard Twonty trucks and Jeeps. 


part of 


service > 


CARBURETTORS LIMITED “29, Mount Road. Madras-2. 

Distributors: THE UNION CO. (MOTORS) PRIVATE LIMITED, 29 Mount Road, 
Madras-2 ‘M/s. BANGALORE UNION SERVICES PVT. LTD., 8. Brigade Road, 
BangaloreCantt "SRI AUROBINDO ASHRAM ATELIER. Pondicherry.2. «M/s. 
HOWRAH MOTOR ACCESSORIES AGENCY (PRIVATE) LIMITED. 3-1, Mangoc 
Lane. Calcutta-1. *M/s. SIYARAM BROTHERS. Kashmere Gale, Delhi-6. ‘M/s. ' 

SARAN MOTORS PRIVATE LIMITED.. Pearey Lai Building, Janpath. New Delhi. 

«M s. RANT PRIVATE LIMITED. New Queen's Road. Bombay-4 BR. *M/s. 

BAl KRISHNA NARAHAR THAKUR. P.B. No. 52, Panjim-Goa. *M/s. POPU¬ 
LAR AUTOMOBILES. Pattalam Road. Trichur: Banerji Road, Ernakulam; Court 
Road. Kozhikode *M s. RANE PRIVATE LIMITED. 51-D, Mahatma Gandhi Road. 
Secunderabad. 


eosevM 
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machines with Persian characters to the 
Iranian State Railways. It has recently 
received a letter of intent for the supply 
of 230 teleprinters with Persian charac¬ 
ters and other ancillary equipment valu¬ 
ed at approximately Rs 20 lakhs and the 
contract for the supply and agreement 
on terms of payment are, at present, 
being negotiated. Orders have been 
received from Yemen through the Crown 


Agents for the supply of a few machines 
to Aden and a part of this order has 
already been complied with. Following 
this, the Crown Agents sent another 
enquiry from Cyprus for teleprinter 
valued at Rs 3 lakhs. The results of this 
enquiry are awaited. 

Orders for teleprinters from Ceylon, 
Nepal and Bhutan have been received. 


The undertaking has taken part in a 
global tender issued by the Imperial 
Board of Telecommunication, Ethiopia, 
for the supply of teleprinters valued at 
Rs 13.30 lakhs against the World Bank 
loan. The results of the tender are 
awaited and there is a strong possibi¬ 
lity of winning it over .since the rates 
quoted are known to be the lowest 
among all the participants. 


A Dream Comes True 


The recent inauguration of the cons¬ 
truction work on the Salem steel plant 
marks the beginuing of a new era in 
Tamil Nadu's industrialisation. This is 
the fulfilment of a long-cherishcd dream 
of the people of the stale. The project 
is based on sound techno-cconomic 
considerations and the dispersal of steel 
industry is also in accord with the 
government’s policy of planned regional 
development. 

For the first lime in the coiinli-y, 
low-grade magnetite ore will be benefit 
ciated and u.scd with Neyvcli lignite for 
making iron. This has become possible 
because of the far-reaching changes that 
have taken place in recent years in iron 
and steel technology which have made 
possible the economic use of even low'- 
grade raw materials for iron and steel 
making. 

Technological Revolution 

A recent UN Report on “Survey of 
World Iron Ore Resources—1970” 
prepared by an international team of 
experts observed ;”A sweeping techno¬ 
logical revolution has reshaped the iron 
and steel industry over the past 14 years. 
If Asia’s less-developed nations continue 
to debate aimlessly over its iron ore 
resources, they will be left stranded as 
this impact of scientific change widens 
the lead already enjoyed by the advanc¬ 
ed nations.” “There has been al¬ 

most complete revolution in all pha.ses 
of iron and steel industry. Iron deposits 
that were considered rock have become 
valuable resources.” 

The changes within the industry arc 
still going on, according to the UN 
experts, and as a result of these develop¬ 
ments, magnetite ores have now become 
a major ore mineral and even low-grade 
deposits such as taconitc (about 22 per 
cent Fe content), once dismissed as 
worthless, have suddenly become a 
valuable source of iron. 

In the circumstances, the doubts rais¬ 
ed in certain quarters that “distant 
sources of supply of raw materials with 
better metallurgical characteristics might 
^ be cheaper” and that “the raw materials 


A CORRESPONDENT 

available near the site might not always 
give the best economic solution”, seems 
to be based on erroneous assumptions. 

Although the availability in the 
Ncyveli region of considerable iron ore 
resources, limestone, magnetite and 
lignite has been known for quite a few 
years, the prO|-)Osal for a steel works 
could not take concrete shape earlier 
due to lack of suitable raw materials in 
the area for making iron by the conven¬ 
tional blast furnace process. 

Viable Proposition 

The recent technological developme¬ 
nts in iron and sieel-making, the world 
over have not only provided ways and 
means of utilising low-grade iron ores 
and non-coking coals such as lignite 
for iron-making but jnade small scale 
steel-making a viable proposition. 

In their detailed project report sub¬ 
mitted in August 1964, the Indian 
consultants had reconuuended the most 
suitable and economic process after a 
careful appraisal of the metallurgical 
characteristics of the raw' materials and 
alternative processes. To assess the 
suitability of the new techniques for raw 
materials, several extensive bencficialion 
and iron-making tests were carried out 
in India and abroad. 

The Salem magnetite iron ore can be 
readily bcncficiatcd to a high-grade 
concentrate, agglomerated and then 
smelted in electric furnace. Lignite char 
from the briquetting and carb(^ni^ing 
plant at Ncyveli would be used as a 
reducing agent in the smelting furnace. 

The liquid iron so produced would 
then be converted to steel by the LD 
process and cast in continuous casting 
machines to produce semis for rolling 
into finished rolled products. 

Owing to the low sulphur and low 
phosphorus content, the Salem ore 
lends itself to the production of special 
grade iron and special types ot s'.ecl 
with a variety of uses. Though the appro¬ 
priate product-mix and the plant capa¬ 
city still remain to be determined, it is 


essential that the product-mix should 
include special and alloy steels for which 
there is good demand in the country. 

Steel sets the pace of economic acti¬ 
vity and any programme of economic 
development culls for substantial steel 
inputs, for the obvious reason that steel 
is a basic material which enters into all 
types of industrial production. Assured 
availability of steel encourages the esta¬ 
blishment of fabricating and processing 
industries, widening the range of indi¬ 
genous production, increasing import 
substitution and export capability and 
generating larger income and employ¬ 
ment. 

Job Creator 

Though (he steel industry itself may 
be capital-intensive, it needs to be em¬ 
phasised that for every worker in the 
steel industry, 10 to 15 new jobs arc 
created in other manufacturing indus¬ 
tries based on steel. In addition to these 
factory jobs, new employment is gene¬ 
rated in various other fields such as 
mining, transport and construction. 
This illustrates the ‘backward-forward 
linkage effect’ discussed earlier. 

The real test is that of cfiiciency which 
requires the correct choice of technology 
related to raw materials, the scale of 
production and the adoption of a pattern 
of growth which would enable the plant 
to continue to be viable and to expand 
economically in step with demand. 
The purely transient objective of provid¬ 
ing employment to the largest number 
of people, however desirable, should not 
be allowed to result in overstaffing. 

The Salem steel plant has raised 
great expectations in Tamil Nadu. 
There are many technical and managerial 
questions connected with the project 
which are still unresolved. What 
should be the product-mix as well as 
initial capacity of the plant, has not ^cn 
decided as yet. The^ Government of 
Tamil Nadu is of the view that the plant 
should be run by a separate corporation 
and not mixed up with the oth^r steel 
projects and that the slate government 
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should be associated wiili its m inage- 
raent. Rightly or wrongl), there is an 
impression in (he state government 
circles that the Government of India 
is not proceeding with this project with 
as mucfi urgency as it should and this 
is clear from the absence of a sizable 


financial allocation for this project. 
The fear that the erection of the plant 
might be unnecessarily delayed in the 
name of carrying out detailed work can 
be dispelled only oy expeditious execution 
of the project. The mining operations 
can begin forthwith and facilities can 


be created immediately for pelletising 
and sintering. Provision of additional 
transport facilities can be taken up 
without loss of time. It is feared that 
delay in finalising technical details 
would have a harmful effect on the eco¬ 
nomy of the stale. 


Madras Fertilizers Racing: Ahead 


Tiir VI ANT of Madras Fertilizers Limited 
is expected to be ready for start-up by 
the middle of March next year. All the 
major plant and machinery have arriv¬ 
ed in India and construction is rapidly 
progressing. The water treatment plant 
has been commissioned and the boiler 
supplied by Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited, Tiruchirapalli, is in the start¬ 
up phase. The construction of ammonia 
and urea plants is being speeded up. 

The authorised capital of the com¬ 
pany is Rs 14 crores- The Government 
of India is participating in equity capital 
to the extent of 51 per cent while the 
balance is held by Amco India. Incor¬ 
porated. According to latest estimates, 
the plant is expected to cost Rs 64 
crores, with a foreign exchange compo¬ 
nent of S 33 million. The company 
has entered into a loan and purchase 
agreement with the Chemical Bank, 
New York Trust Company, New York, 
for obtaining loans of the value 
of $ 23 million for financing the capital 
construction of the project. The balance 
of funds required in rupees is being 
provided by the Government of India 
through loans. 

Total Sales 

The total sales when the plant reaches 
full production is expected to be 
around Rs 65 crores per annum. Apart 
from reducing the country’s depcndance 
on foreign sources for the supply of 
fertilizers, the venture will add to the 
revenues of the state in the shape of 
import duties on raw materials, excise 
duty on fertilizers and sales tax. It will 
provide business to lorry fleet operators, 
manufacturers of bags and polythene 
covers and suppliers ol* jigs, tools which 
would be required by the company. 
When this plant goes into production. 
It will assist the farmers in Tamil Nadu 
in producing more food; it will also 
ha\c a substantial impact on the eco¬ 
nomy of Tamil Nadu. 

A committee which was set up by the 
Government of India to select a site for 
die fertilizer plant, recomm.^'.ded the 
location of the fertilizer plant near 
Manali. On January 6, 1967, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister of 
India, performed the ground-breaking 
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ceremony of the Madras Refinery and 
Madras Fertilizer plants, two gigantic 
petro-chcmical complexes that were to 
be established in the neighbourhood of 
this village. This was commencement of 
a new way of life in and around the 
village of Manali. 

The Fertilizer Formation Agreement 
was entered into in May 1966 between 
the Government of India and Amco 
India Incorporated, a subsidiary of the 
Amco International Oil Company with 
the aim of setting up a fertilizer plant 
at Madras with a designed capacity of 
approximately 190,000 tonnes of nitro¬ 
gen per year, 85,000 tonnes of phosphate 
per year and such quantities as may be 
desirable in the form of urea, ammo¬ 
nia and complex fertilizers. The plant is 
expected to produce urea, NPK com¬ 
plex fertilizers and anhydrous ammonia 
and includes separate units for the pro¬ 
duction of each. The process scheme is 
presently based on the import of phos¬ 
phoric acid. The installed plant capa¬ 
city will be 750 tonnes of ammonia, 
885 tonnes of urea and 1100 tonnes of 
complex fertilizers per day. 

This is the first single-stream plant 
which will be in operation in this coun¬ 
try. all other naphlha-bascd plants in 
the country being multiple-stream 
plants. 

Nearly 160,000 tonnes of phosphoric 
acid (54 per cent P,0*) and 70,000 
tonnes of potassium chloride will be 
imported to produce approximately 
365,000 tonnes of NPK complex ferti¬ 
lizers every year. 

Two-Stftge Process 

The process of making ammonia 
synthesis gas from naphtha consists in 
first purifying naphtha from its sulphur 
impurities by two-stage hydro sulphu- 
risation with hydrogen at about 45 
atmospheres in presence of cobalt- 
molybdenum-nickel catalysts. The 
purified naphtha is then reacted with 
steam in the primary reformer in the 
presence of nickel catalyst at a pressure 
of about 40 atmospheres and 800*^c to 
convert the hydrocarbons into carbon 
monoxide, carbon dioxide and hydrog¬ 
en. From the primary reformer, the hot 


gas enters the secondary reformer, also 
containing nickel catalyst, where air is 
introduced to provide sufficient nitro¬ 
gen for the ammonia synthesis. Her* 
nearly all the remaining hydrocarbons 
are reformed to carbon monoxide, car¬ 
bon dioxide and hydrogen. After being 
cooled in a waste heat boiler the re¬ 
formed gas enters the primary and 
secondary shift converters where car¬ 
bon monoxide reacts with steam and 
is shifted to form hydrogen and more 
carbon dioxide. The primary shift con¬ 
verter contains an iron catalyst and the 
secondary shift converter contains a 
copper catalyst. The gas now contains 
not only nitrogen and hydrogen, but 
also large amounts of steam and carbon 
dioxide and small amounts of residual 
carbon monoxide, methane and some 
argon (from the air). Steam is removed 
by condensing. Carbon dioxide is re¬ 
moved by absorbing it in an aqueous 
solution of catalysed potassium carbo¬ 
nate. 

Harmless Solution 

This solution is regenerated by 
heating to liberate carbon dioxide which 
is used in urea synthesis. The small 
amounts of carbon monoxide and car¬ 
bon dioxide remaining arc poisons to 
ammonia synthesis catalyst and are 
converted to harmless methane in a 
methanator in the presence of a nickel 
catalyst. The gas, now containing hydro¬ 
gen and nitrogen in the ratio 3 : 1 plus 
small amounts of argon and methane, 
is compressed to about 200 atmospheres 
in a centrifugal compressor driven by a 
steam turbine. From the compressor, 
the gas is passed through a reactor con¬ 
taining iron as catalyst. At 500°C and 
200 atmospheres pressure nitrogen and 
hydrogen combine to form ammonia. 
The ammonia produced is condensed as 
liquid and then stored in an insulated 
tank of 5,000 tonnes capacity at a 
temperature of 33 

In the urea plant, liquid ammonia 
and compressed COi arc reacted under 
a pressure of about 220 atmospheres and 
180°C to form urea and water. Un¬ 
converted ammonia and carbon dioxide 
from this reaction are absorbed in 
water under pressure and the resulting 
carbonate solution is pumped back inta 
the urea reactor. Urea solution from 
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EASUH for IHDUSTSIAL 

FBOORESS 
throagli Electrical 

Mechanical and 
Stmctnral Eqnipments 

and many other services 


■ HHE Ptwtr intf Diilribution 
T^ansfomiffn 

■ Eiiun Ottanniil Swltcli^tar—021 
Circuit Brtaktn: Air Circuit 
Braakurs; Industrial and Cubicia 
typa Switchboards: Fusa Switchas; 
Distribution Fusa Boards: Combinad 
Fusa Units fitted with Fusa Switchas: 
Ovsrhead'-Standard and miniatura— 
Busbar Trunking: Rising Mains 

and Isolators 

■ Allis Chalmers Power Equipment 

■ CCI Tropodur Cables and Wires 

■ F B 6 Cables 

■ W M W Machine Tools 

■ Maschinenfabrik Reinhausan On-load 
Tap Changing Gears 



fASUN OTTfRHILL 
CuBiCie TYPS SWITCHBOAIIO 


I Electrical Stanpinfi 

■ Marina Engineering Equipment and 
Services 

■ Cempiata Industrial Elactrifieatien 

■ Gaoarai Engineering and Structural 
Services 

■ Oamastic. Rural. Industrial and 
Public Water Supply Systems 

■ Pumps, Motors and Chlorinating 
Equipment 

■ Design, erection, suppiVr 
commission, testing, after-latoa* 
service and project consultancy, 
including complete sufastaion 
work upto 220 kV. 

■ Exports 

■ Construction and Contracting Engineers 

EASUN engineering CO. LTD._ 

HACKBRIDGE-HEWITTIC AND EASUN LTD. 

ESWARAN Sr SONS ENGINEERS PRIVATE LTD. 

EASUN PRODUCTS OF INDIA PRIVATE LTD. 

Madrai -1 


Oficct «t : 

Dombsy; Kasiuri Building. 
jam»hriJ)l TRose!, Bombay 20. 

New Delhi: Jccvjn Tara, 

5, Parliament b'trecr. New L>«lhi*l. 
Calcuttai 20.A. Camac Street. Ctlcutt»-ld. 
LonJoni 44eM47, Grand Building. 
Trafalgar Scfuate. London W.C. 2N SHD 


C.C.I. TROPODUR CABl.es 



IS PANEL EASUN OTTERMILL 
SWITCHBOARD 


* 
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(iAbaby 

isn't the j 

only f 

precious burden... 

Our transport Industry carries another equally precious burden —our very economy. • And road transport 
helps... helped by the race of giants bred for heavy duty haulage: the Ashok Leyland range of vehicles. • The 
burden is getting heavier. • Beca.use our economy is growing up. • But Ashok Leyland Is prepared. Our country 
can be sure there'll be ever bigger vehicles, to meet new challenges that may shape ahead. • Thinking big to 
think ahead — isn't that foresight? 


i 
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ASHOK LEriANO LIMITED, 
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the reactor is fed to an evaporator in 
molten form and is sprayed into the top 
of a prill tower. The droplets falling 
free through this tower solidify into 
white prills (small tear-drop shaped 
pellets). The prilled urea is screened, 
cooled and bagged in 50 kg bags. 

In the NPK plant, 54 per cent phos¬ 
phoric acid is reacted with ammonia in 
a neutraliser and the slurry of ammo¬ 
nium phosphate is mixed with powdered 
urea, potassium chloride, recycle pro¬ 
duct fines and a filler in a granulator. 
The granulated fertilizer mixture is 
then screened, dried, coated with an 
anti-caking agent and then bagged in 
50 kg bags. The fertilizer complex has 
its own steam generation plant, water 
treatment plant and storage facilities 
for raw materials and finished products. 
Urea and NPK fertilizers will be stored 
in bagged condition. 

On July 20, 1967 the company enter¬ 
ed into a contract with Chemical Cons¬ 
truction Corporation (Chemico), New 
York, for design, engineering and cons¬ 
truction of the fertilizer plant at 
Madras. The value of the contract is 
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S 23 million and Rs 189 million. Tata- 
Ebasco of Bombay who has been the 
Indian associates of Chemico, is respon¬ 
sible for detailed engineering execution 
of civil works and indigenous procure¬ 
ment of plant and equipment. The de¬ 
sign and construction of the phosphoric 
acid terminal for receiving and storage 
of phosphoric acid from abroad has 
been entrusted to FACT Engineering 
and Design Organisation. The design, 
supervision and offsite construction 
work other than the phosphoric acid 
terminal are entrusted to Messrs M. N. 
Dastur and Company. The NPK plant 
has been supplied by Dorr-OIiver (1) 
Limited. This plant is almost ready. 
The total cost of the offsite works inclu¬ 
sive of the phosphoric acid terminal is 
estimated at Rs 29 million. The major 
contractors erecting offsite works are 
Messrs Tarapore and Company, Cromp¬ 
ton Engineering Company, Simon Carv¬ 
es. Engineering Construction Corpora¬ 
tion, Modern Construction Company, 
India Tube Mills and Voltas. 

The plant is expected to be ready for 
start-up by March 15,1971. The progress 
of construction by the middle of July, 
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1970 was 80 per cent overall. All the 
major plant and machinery have arrived 
in India and construction is very rapid¬ 
ly progressing. The water treatment 
plant has already been commissioned 
and the boiler supplied by Bharat Heavy 
Electricals Limit^. Tiruchirapalli is 
in its start-up phase. The construction 
of ammonia and urea plants is being 
speeded up. The management is taking 
all possible steps to ensure that the 
plant is ready by the middle of March 
1971. 


When the project goes into full pro¬ 
duction, 11 to 12 mW of power 
will be required. The Tamil Nadu 
Electricity Board has agreed to supply 
power requirements of the plant from 
the Ennore grid. 


The plant will require about five mil¬ 
lion gallons per day of water when at full 
production. The Tamil Nadu Govern¬ 
ment Ground Water Cell has given an 
assurance that the company’s water 
requirements will be met in full. As 
many as 19 wells in the project area. 


PARTNERSHIP 
IN PROGRESS 
AND PROSPERITY 


SERVING THE 
NATION IN 
SEVERAL FIELDS 


INDUSTRY 

* Dies, Jigs and Fixtures 

* Pressure Die Casting 

* Steel and Brass Forgings 

* Winding Wires 

* Structural Fabrications 

* C.l. Pipes and Specials 

* Machine Tools 

* Scientific Glassware 

* Quartz Powder etc. 

* Finished Leather 


AGRICULTURE 

* Implements 

* Dusters and Sprayers 

* Tillers 

* Trailers 

* Pump Sets 

* Sugar Cane Carts 

* Sugar Cane Crushers 

* Filter Points 

* Storage Bins 

* Poultry Equipments etc. 


UTILITY PRODUCTS 

* Steel & Wooden Furniture 

* Hospital Equipments 

* Steel Windows and Doors 

* Brass Oxidised Fittings 

* Sanitary Ware 

* Stoneware Pipes 

* Door Locks 

* Emergency Lamps 

* Crockery 

* Footwear and Leather goods 


TAMIL NADU SMALL INDUSTRIES 
GDRPORATION LIMITED 

35/2, WOODS ROAD, MADRA,S-2. 


(An undertaking of the Government of Tamilnadu) 

Sales Centres: 113, N S C. BOSE ROAD, MADRAS^X 
_ LAXMI, 312, CROSSCUT ROAD. COIMBATORE—\2 

*^TANSE' stands for Reliable Products at Reasonable Cost, 
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PUBLIC SECTOR UNDERTAKINGS IN TAMIL NADU 





Articles of manufacture 

_ i ____ 



Name of 
undertaking 

Year of 
establish¬ 
ment 

Capital Capacity (annual) 

investment 

(Rs in lakhs) 

Production 

Value (Rs 
in lakhs) 

Employ¬ 

ment 

(persons) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Neyveli Lignite 
Corporation Ltd, 
Neyveli. 

1962 

16.884 

Lignite—60,00,000 tonnes 

Urea with Nitrogen content 
of 46 per cent—1,52,000' 
tonnes 

41,86,000 tonnes uti¬ 
lised for internal 
consumption 

96,718 tonnes 

750-00 

(approx.) 

691.68 

17,268 


Carbonised Briquettes — 1,49,197 tonnes 266.11 

3,27,000 tonnes 

Charfines—1,09,000 tonnes In addition to Carbonised bri¬ 
quettes by-products of the va¬ 
lue of Rs 52.03 lakhs were pro¬ 
duced in the Briquetting and 
Carbonisation Plant. 

Tar—49,100 tonnes 
Neutral oil—4,820 tonnes 
Carbolic acid—1,470 tonnes 


Polyvalent Phenol—480 tonns 

Ortho-cresol—200 tonnes Power 2202 million 

units (1969) 


Meta and Para-cresol- 990 
tonnes 

Xylenols—220 tonnes 
Washed clay—6,000 tonnes 


Integral Coach 

Factory, Perambur, 
Madras. 

1955 

2,506 620 Coaches (700 coaches in 
terms of standard broad 
guage third class units on 
double shift) 

Surgical Inslrum- 
ments Plant, Nan- 
dambakkam, Mad¬ 

1965 

468 Surgical instruments — 2.5 
million pieces 

ras. 



Hindustan Tele¬ 
printers Ltd, Gui- 
ndy, Madras. 

1964 

82 Teleprinters and associated 
equipments — 8,500 unit 
Teleprinters on double 
shift basis 

Hindustan Photo 
Films Manufac¬ 
turing Co. Ltd, 
Ootacamund 

1967 

1,296,67 Cine Film Positive — (black 
and white) 24,50,000 sq. 
metres 

Cine Film Sound—3,00,000 
sq, metres. 


Unfurnished shells 
640 Nos. and fur¬ 
nished coaches 
635 Nos. (1968- 
69) 

1,93,782 instruments 


2,873 units (upto 
30.11.1969) 


11,65.121 sq. metres 


17,53 3 sq. metres 


1,299.16 

1,319 

14.77 

161.00 

162.91 

2.89 


10,700 


10,51 

1,202 

1.696 


Cine Film Negative— 

2,50,000 sq. metres 

Medical X-ray Film 2,88,666 sq. metres 96.98 

10,00,000 sq. metres 

Graphic Arts Film—50,000 
sq. metres 

Portrait Film—50,000 sq. me¬ 
tres. 

Roll Film— 5,40,000 sq. me- 326 sq. metres 0.18 

tres. 

Aerial Film—10,000 sq. metres 
35 mm. Negative Film 

1,00,000 sq. metres 284 sq. metres 0.34 

Photographic Paper 

15,00,000 sq. metres 71,707 sq. metres 7.82 
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High Pressure Boi¬ 
ler Plant Tiruve- 
rambur, Tiruchi- 
rapalli. 


Madras Refineries 
Ltd, Manali, Madras. 


Madras Fertilisers 
Ltd, Manali, Mad¬ 
ras. 


1965 2,570 High Pressure Boilers for Boiler and Auxilia- 

Thermal Power Stations— ries—16,540 tonnes 


750 mW generation capa- — 

city 

Valves and fittings—2,500 Valves 391 

tonnes 

Pressure Vessels— 1,100 — 

tonnes 

Package Boilers—10 nos, — 


4,479 LPG --1.666 tonnes 


Went on Stream du¬ 
ring April 1969 


Gasoline—9,416 tonnes 

Naphtha—25,000 tonnes 

Superior Kerosene— 

33,666 tonnes 

HS Diesel Oil—42,833 tonnes 

Lube Oil—16,666 tonnes 

Fuel Oil—2,500 tonnes 

Asphalt- 6,666 tonnes 

Sulphur, —1,166 tonnes 

6,300 Liquid Ammonia—36,500 
(approx.) tonnes 


Urea Fertiliser— 2,00,000 
tonnes 

NPK Fertiliser—3,63.000 
tonnes. 


Under construction 


650 

(approx.) 


Heavy Vehicles Fac¬ 
tory, Avadi, Madras. 

Ordnance Factory, 
Tiruchirapalli. 

Indian Oil Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd, Tondi- 
arpet, Madras. 


1,727 Medium Tanks 


1,350 

(Approx.) 


Under production 


178 Automative and indl. grades Trial operations of 
of lubricating oils — the Lube Blending 
1,70,000 tonnes Plant commenced 

recently 


1,500 

(1968-69) 


1,500 

(Approx.) 


24-G—Bitumen drums, 

5,00,000 nos. 


18-G. Lube and other specially 
Barrels—10,00,000 nos. 
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about 10 miles from Madras, have been 
sunk for the purpose. 

The main raw materials are naphtha, 
potash and phosphoric acid. Naphtha 
is supplied by Madras Refineries Limit¬ 
ed which is adjacent to the company. 
It has also entered into an agreement 
with Feriili/anles Fosfatados Mexica- 
nos, Mexico, for the supply of phospho¬ 
ric acid. The potash required will be 
supplied by IPSA, a subsidiary of the 
State Trading Corporation. Other re¬ 
quirements are bags and fillers. 

The company has a programme for 
training Indian employees in the United 
States in ammonia, urea and NPK plant 
techniques. The first group of trainees 
left India in late July 1970. The group 
will be trained at the Texas city plant, 
the Olin Corporation Plant, the Lake 
Charles, Lousiana, Chevron Chemical 
Plant and Pascagoula. More trainees 
will be sent to the United States shortly. 

Seeding the Market 

During the years prior to plant com¬ 
pletion, the government agreed to im¬ 
port fertilizers similar to those which 
the company will manufacture on a pro¬ 
gramme basis for development of 
sales. This enables it to seed the market 
place, to educate the farmers about the 
quality of the products manufactured 
by the company and simultaneously pro¬ 
vide experience for the company on 
streamlining the distributors and farmer 
services. Farmer acceptance of NPK 
complex granulated fertilizers distribut¬ 
ed so far under the seeding programme 
has been highly gratifying with many 
reports of outstanding crop yields. 

The company has also set up a soil 
testing laboratory to test about 200 
soil samples per day. Presently, the 
marketing of its products is proposed to 
be carried out through three marketers, 
viz., co-operatives, Shaw Wallace and 
Parrys. The Southern Railway has 
constructed a broad gauge railway sid¬ 
ing to enable the company to move its 
products to markets in Andhra Pradesh 
and other places served by broad gauge. 
The company was however unable to 
obtain a metre gauge railway siding. 
It is proposed to move a large part 
of the production of the unit by trucks. 

U is presently anticipated that the 
company will employ about 700-800 
men when it is in full production. 

The company proposes to build a 
township consisting of about 250 hous¬ 
es. The site of the township will be at 
Edayanchavadi located about four kms 
from the plant. The land on which 
the township will be constructed is be¬ 
ing developed by the Tamil Nadu 
government. The construction of the 


township is expected to commence in 
the later part of 1971. The township 
will be a joint one, as it will house the 
workers of the Madras Refineries Limit¬ 
ed and other industrial organisations 
which arc being put up in the Manali 
area. A modern canteen at a cost of 
Rs 6.4 lakhs has been constructed to 
serve the needs of the employees with¬ 
in the plant. The canteen will be opened 
soon. The company has already started 
extending provident fund benefits to 
the employees. 

The authorised share capital of the 


company at the start was Rs 8.65 
crorcs; it was subsequently raised to 
Rs 14 crores. The Government of India 
has ‘ participated in the equity share 
capital to the extent of 51 per cent and 
the balance shares are held by Amco 
India Inc. Amco’s contribution to the 
share capital is $8.9 million. 

As part of the formation agreement, 
a technical assistance agreement pro¬ 
vides for lending to the company the 
services of technical personnel. 
Although the company is a government 


Madras Rubber Factory 


The Indian tyre industry has made 
spectacular progress during the past 
decade. In the fifties there were only two 
lyre factories which manufactured 150 
sizes of tyres in 500 diiTerent patterns. 
Today tyres for all types of vehicles from 
hand carts and animal-drawn vehicles 
to the giant trailers and sophisticated 
jet planes arc manufactured in India. 
The tyre industry is a highly capital- 
intensive industry. 

The Government of India has classi¬ 
fied the tyre industry as a priority indus¬ 
try because of its strategic importance. 

The Madras Rubber Factory (MRF) 
has made significant contribution to this 
progress. Started in 1946 as a small 
unit for manufacturing various rubber 
products, the MRF entered into a tech¬ 
nical collaboration with the Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Company of Mansfield, 
Ohio, USA in 1960 for the manufac¬ 
ture of automobile tyres and tubes. 
Till 1960, the main product manufac¬ 
tured by the company was tread rub¬ 
ber used in retreading old tyres. The 
MRF started commercial produc¬ 
tion of tyres in 1963. 

The company's original licensed capa¬ 
city was 300,000 tyres and 300,000 lubes. 
This was soon increased to 360,000 
lyres and tubes. Within five years, the 
MRF reached full production capa¬ 
city and was ready for a major expan¬ 
sion. 

Considering the growing demand for 
tyres in this country, the government 
panted licences for expansion to all the 
eight existing tyre factories and also 
sanctioned a new lyre unit in 1968. The 
total licensed capacity in 1968 was 3.74 
million tyres and with the additional 
capacity granted, the total capacity 
increased to 5.58 million tyres. All the 
existing units had also obtained per¬ 
mission to exceed their capacity by 25 


per cent. Taking this into account, the 
total licensed capacity in India at pre¬ 
sent is 6.97 million tyres. 

Of the additional capacity granted, 
MRF's share was 250,000 tyres. From 
360,000 tyres, MRF’s capacity has now 
risen to 610,000 tyres. 

While granting the additional licen¬ 
ces, government stipulated a condition 
that 10 per cent of the production should 
be exported. It is a matter of credit for 
the MRF, that it has already started 
exporting 10 per cent of its production. 

But in order to increase exports, the 
Indian tyre industry has to keep abreast 
of the latest developments in tyre-mak¬ 
ing. The technique of tyre construction 
is changing almost every day as can be 
judged from the varieties of tyres recent¬ 
ly introduced in the American and 
European markets. A continuous flow 
of technical know-howi from foreign 
countries is a must for the Indian tyre 
industry, particularly because it is not 
yet ready or equipped to take up fun¬ 
damental research in tyre technology. 
Continued technical collaboration with 
the US firms is advantageous and neces¬ 
sary for the MRF. 

It is a matter of utmost pride for the 
MRF that the tyres manufactured by it 
at Madras have found ready acceptance 
in the US market where highly sophis¬ 
ticated and fastidious testing standards 
are maintained with regard to safety, 
mileage and load carrying capacity. 
The tyres that the MRF exported to the 
USA are used in passenger cars, trailers 
and antique and classic cars. 

MRF’s exports to the other countries 
have also registered substantial increase 
during the past five years. In 1964-65, 
total exports were valued at Rs. 1.9 
million. For 1968-69, the figure rose to 
Rs 5.3 million. 
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INDIA METERS 

MEASURE UP TO HIGHEST STANDARDS 
IN kWh METERS 


A nation’s progress can be measured by her generation and consumption of electricity. And consumption 
of electricity is measured by meters. Especially by our Meters in India, which are in great demand. 

To understand the rc&sous for this demand, you must first know who we are : 

We manufacture kWh Meters and Current Transformers, in collaboration with Osaki Electric Co. Ltd., 
Japan, the leading manufacturers of electrical equipment. Our factory at Madras makes Polyphase Meiers, types 
OW-6 and OQ-6, and Switchboard-type Meters. Type OW-() is wound for 400/440 volts and type OQ-6 for 
220/240 volts. Both can be directly connected. 

Next, hcrc’^rhow and why our Meters are technically superior : 

The entire factory is air-conditioned to maintain a dusiproof atmosphere at the correct temperature. The 
Meters are compact and light, housed in aluminium casings. They are made dustproof by rubber gaskets Axed 
between base and cover. The voltage and current cores are made of high quality, c<ild-rollcd silicon sheet steel. 
Magnetic shunts minimize errors due to current fluctuations. Adjustments with locking facilities are provided 
for low or inductive load and torque balance. 

Our Meters have extra-special features too : 

Each Meter is guaranteed for one year. 

Even the tiniest component is cleaned in an ultrasonic washing machine before assembly, to remove all 
traces of dust. 

Each component is inspected and tested by the most sophisticated electronic equipment. 

And the technical minds behind all this have had intensive training ^ith our collaborators in Japan. 

That is why our Meters are also records of faultless performance and durability, lo serve you better. 


INDIA METERS LTD 

t 
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ITOGRRPHED ? 


Why not? With 
INDU Eoll Film, 
35mm Cassettes 
and Papers, you can 
capture dreams in 
photography. 
Because Quality 
Control behind 
INDU is not 
dreamy but strictly 
down-to-earth! 


INDU-INDIA’S OWN 



HINDUSTAN PHOTO 
FILMS MFO. CO. LTD. 


(A Gout, of India Enlerprisa) 

Indu Naftari0otacaimiiMl4 
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company, the Managing Director is 
appointed by the collaborators, viz., 
Amco India. The present Managing 
Director is Mr J. C Weaver Jr. who 
has been working for the company 
since early 1967. As many as 24 foreign 
technical personnel are presently work¬ 
ing in the plant. It is anticipated that at 
the peak stage there will be about 40 
foreign technicians working in the com¬ 
pany. 

In accord with the formation agree- 
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ment, the chairman is to be nominated 
by the Government of India. Mr P. R. 
Nayak, ICS, was the first chairman 
of the company. Mr V. N. Kasturiran- 
gan. Chairman since March 28, 1968, 
was associated with this project as a 
director since the incorporation of the 
company. 

The skyline in the Manali area has 
already changed. With the completion 
of the Madras Refinery, the progress 



made by the Madras Fertilizer Plant and 
the commencement.^f^instruction of 
other plants in the lit^boiirhood, a 
gigantic petrochemical complex is tak¬ 
ing shape. 

When the Madras Fertilizer Plant 
goes into production, it will not only 
assist the farmers in producing more 
food but it will also have a substantia! 
impact on the economy of Tamil 
Nadu. 


Films for Photo Industry 

M- A- S- RAJAN 


Manufacture of photographic film 
is a new and sophisticated industry re¬ 
cently established in India. Perhaps the 
state-owned Hindustan Photo Films 
(HPF) factory at Ootacamund is the 
only large-sized unit of its kind in 
south east Asia. HPF is also among 
the relatively small number of 
completely integrated photo film 
unit anywhere, manufacturing its 
own requirements of film base as well 
as other chemicals required^to produce 
sensitised photographic materials. The 
sophisticated nature of the manufactur¬ 
ing process, the refinement and precision 
required for all the various operations 
despite the large plant capacity and the 
relatively high speed of operation, the 
unusual and rigorous conditions under 
which the operations have to be done at 
all levels in order to make the product 
acceptable to highly critical and dis¬ 
criminating consumers — these are the 
special features which give this project a 
pioneering character. 

Ideal Location 

The factory which has a total invest¬ 
ment of over Rs 12 crores began produc¬ 
tion in early 1967. Located as it is in 
the outskirts of lovely Ootacamund, 
it has the benefit of pure air and water 
as well as atmospheric conditions well- 
suited for producing high quality films. 
An ancillary factory within the campus 
manufactures silver nitrate, an essen¬ 
tial raw material required to produce 
photographic materials. 

The company has its own well-equip¬ 
ped laboratory, with a complement of 
competent scientists doing development 
work as well as a large volume of testing. 
The laboratory has a research wing as 
well and has already made significant 

Mr M.A.S. Rah^is the Managing Direc¬ 
tor of Hindustan Photo Films. 


strides in such areas as synthesis of dyes 
and stabilizers required in production. 
Improvement in the quality of the pro- 
duclN manufactured and the develop¬ 
ment of new products are some of the 
important fields of activity undertaken 
and puruseci vigorously by this wing. 
A recent achievement of the research 
department is the development of holo¬ 
grams, the three dimensional image- 
record, which opens up new vistas in 
the development of photographic science. 

The company provides employment 


Four decades ago Rajapalaiyam in 
Raraanathapuram district was a small 
agricultural town, about 50 miles south¬ 
west of the famous Madurai in southern 
India. The people of this place migrat¬ 
ed from the northern lands of the pre¬ 
sent-day Andhra Pradesh. 

The emergence of Rajapalaiyam as 
an industrial town was due to the vision 
and skill of late P.A.C. Ramasamy 
Raja, the founder of the “RAMCX)” 
group of industries of Rajapalaiyam. 
ft was he who sowed the seeds of indus¬ 
trialisation in Rajapalaiyam by starting 
the RAJAPALAYAM MILLS LIMIT¬ 
ED in 1938. 

This spinning mill has grown into 
one of the best and modern spinning 
mills of Tamil Nadu with 36,000 spindl¬ 
es and assets worth one crore of rupees 
today. It employs 1,200 persons. 

Encouraged by the success of this 
venture, Mr Ramasamy Raja establish¬ 
ed the RAMARAJU SURGICAL 
COTTON MILLS LIMITED in 1939 


to about 1,800 pcrsoiu and lias become 
an important institution contributing 
to the development and growth 
of the hilly Nilgiris district 
of Tamil Nadu. The company 
has lip to March 1970 saved foreign 
exchange to the tunc of Rs 3.15 
crores. We in HPF are particu¬ 
larly proud that even in the very initial 
years of our existence we were in u posi¬ 
tion to contribute our mite to the count¬ 
ry's cxpt)rl cITorts by exporting small 
consignments of cine film positive pro¬ 
duced at Ooty to some of the highly 


and later diversified the activities of 
this new company. Today it manufac¬ 
tures. besides absorbent cotton wool, 
such products as absorbent gauze, roller 
bandages, absorbent lint and plaster 
of paris. Then came the SUDARSA- 
NAM SPINNING MILLS with 12,000 
spindles, and JAYARAM MILLS 
LIMITED which was followed by 
GOWRI HOUSE METAL WORKS. 

MADRAS CEMENTS LIMITED, 
a project for the manufacture of port- 
land cement near Rajapalaiyam came 
up in 1957. 

Mr Ramasubramania Raja, the only 
son of Mr P.A.C. Ramasamy Raja, 
took over the management of the group 
after the demise of his father. 

The management of this group of in¬ 
dustries has maintained cordial relation- 
shifv with its 4,000 employees. In view 
of the business integrity of “RAMCO” 
these industries command the confi¬ 
dence of all financial institutions in the 
country. 


THE “RAMCO** GROUP OF RAJAPALAIYAM 
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competitive foreign markets such as 
Ceylon, Singapore and Hong Kong. 

The factory now manufactures two 
products for the movie industry—cine 
film posiiiNc and cine scund film—and 
(wo tor the amateur market—photogra¬ 
phic paper and roll films. Recently the 
production of photographic paper has 
been stepped up considerably. The fac- 
(or>''s programme for the manufacture 
of medical x-ray film continues. Our 
products are marketed under the brand 
name TNDU. Films for the graphic arts 
industry and document copying paper 
are other products whose manufacture 
we arc planning to take up soon. 

Production in HPF's plant was star¬ 
ted approximately three years ago. Its 
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technological processes are such that the 
machines cannot give instant produc¬ 
tion as in some other chemical industries. 
We have given ourselves five years to 
build up output to the full-rated capa¬ 
city. This is not a long time, reckoned 
by the standards of this manufacturing 
field. If we take into account some of 
the circumstances in which HPF has 
had to “gestate”, the period should in¬ 
deed be longer. 

ft is one of the peculiarities of a 
photo-film manufacturing factory that 
one has to put up the entire produc¬ 
tion facility complete with all its 
civil works, for the whole range of 
products envisaged in the product-mix, 
and only thereafter start commission¬ 
ing the facilities first with a simple pro¬ 
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duct and then with one more compli¬ 
cated and so on till the entire product- 
mix is covered. It is this sequential oc¬ 
currence of commissioning problems 
that lengthens the interval needed to 
raise output to the rated capacity. The 
production of each new product means 
an initial period of technical problems. 
HPF has so far completed the establish¬ 
ment of three major product-lines, cine 
positive, bromide paper and x-ray film. 
The story of this period is that of a conti¬ 
nuous encounter with technical prob¬ 
lems of different kinds. With the know¬ 
ledge and experience wc have already 
gained and with all the conscientious 
efforts which all levels of employees are 
putting forth, there is no doubt that 
one day we shall produce enough to be 
able to show good ll.iancial results. 


Industrial Development Corporation 

OUR MADRAS BUREAU 


Thf Tamil Nadu Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation is a wholly govern- 
rncni-owncd company of (he Govern¬ 
ment of Tamil Nadu formed in 1965 
for setting up and administering major 
industrial undertakings in the public 
sector besides developing industries in 
the state through schemes of financial 
assistance. The authorised capital of the 
corporation is Rs 10 crores and the 
subscribed and paid-up capital at the 
end of March last was Rs 5.37 crores. 

A number of projects included in the 
fourth five-year Plan are being proniot 
ed by the corporation. They include 
the Tuticoriii fertilizer project, salt- 
based industries, the machine tool pro¬ 
ject, sponge iron project and sodium 
hydrosiilphite project. 

The preliminary project report and the 
feasibility study of thcTuticorin fertilizer 
project envisage the installation of a plant 


priHlueing 600 tonnes of ammonia and 
l.(HX) tonnes of urea per day in a single 
stream. The cost of the proposed pro¬ 
ject is estimated at Rs 43 crores and the 
Tamil Nadu Industrial Development 
Corporation on behalf of the state 
government has proposed to participate 
in equity capital to the extent of Rs 200 
lakhs. The letter of intent has been 
received from the Government of India. 
A company known as the Southern 
Pctro-chemical Industries Corporation 
Limited has been form?d. 

In view of the importance and urgency 
of the development of large-scale salt 
production and with a view to organis¬ 
ing exports through the Tuticorin 
harbour, it is proposed to set up a 
major salt works on modern lines near 
Tuticorin. The area covered is 5,700 
acres and the estimated annual produc¬ 
tion capacity is 350,000 tonnes of 
common salt. The total cost of the 


project will be about Rs 100 lakhs. 

Messrs M. N. Dastur & Co is pre¬ 
paring the feasibility report of the 
sponge iron project. The estimated 
cost of the project is four crores 
of rupees. The Tamil Nadu Industrial 
Development Corporation is initially 
installing an electric are furnace/conti¬ 
nuous casting plant at Arkonam with a 
capacity of 50,000 tonnes of billets per 
year and proposes to double the initial 
plant capacity. The plant is scheduled 
to go into production by the middle of 
1971. The corporation has also under 
consideration schemes for setting up a 
a number of other industrial units for 
the manufacture of automobile tubes 
and tyres, soda and ammonium chloride, 
nylon textile filament, automobic anci- 
llarics, seamless steel tubes and sewing 
machines. The proposals include the 
setting up of a petro-chemical complex 
at an estimated cost of Rs 80 crores. 


Industrial Investment Corporation 

OUR MADRAS BUREAU 


Thl Tamil Nadu Industrial Investment 
Corporation Limited was set up two 
decades ago in response to the demand 
for a suitable finance institution that 
could meet the long-term requirements 
of promising entrepreneurs to start in¬ 
dustries in the state. It was realised that 
risk capital was not forthcoming and 
that industries could not come into 
existence without some strong institu¬ 
tional support. Commercial banks were 
then taking the view that they had not 
much to do with long-term financing or 
capital participation particularly in the 


case of new industries. It was under 
these circumstances that the Tamil Nadu 
Industrial Investment Corporation was 
set up. It initiated a pragmatic approach 
in its operations synthesising the grow¬ 
ing needs of industries with sound bank¬ 
ing and finance principles. 

During these two decades the Tamil 
Nadu Industrial Investment Corporation 
has been dynamic in its approach and 
has quickly adapted itself to the chan¬ 
ging needs of a fast-growing industrial 
society. This has enabled the corpora¬ 


tion to play an efifeclive and construc¬ 
tive role in the development of industries 
in the state. 

Its operations have been much 
larger in scope and content than those 
of the other state financial corporations. 
The range of its assistance has also been 
wide covering a variety of industries— 
textiles, sugar, food processing, paper, 
chemicals, fertilisers, pharmaceuticals, 
machinery manufacturing, automobile 
components, railway wagons, alumi* 
nium, cement, shipping, hotel, polyvinyl 
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chloride, forgings, castings, ceramics, in¬ 
sulators, transformers and switchgears. 
The list is by no means exhaustive and 
only indicates a cross-section of the 
different types of industries that had 
received assistance from the Tamil 
Nadu Industrial Investment Corpo¬ 
ration. 

The corporation had processed near¬ 
ly 900 applications and enquiries 
amounting to over Rs 90 crores and 
has sanctioned by way of loans, deferred 
payment guarantees and underwriting of 
capital issues about Rs 34 crores, Rs 16 
crores and Rs 13 crores respectively. 

GROSS ASSISTANCE SANCTIONED UP TO MAY 31, 

1969 

(In Rupees) 



Amount sanctioned 

Type of assistance 

Small-scale 

industrial 

units 

Other units 

total 

assistance 

Loans 

Underwriting 

Deferred payment guarantee 

93,78,650 

1,75,000 

32,94,82,745 

12,97,34,500 

15.69,91,273 

33,88,61,395 

12,99,09,500 

15,69,91,273 

Total 

95,53,650 

61,62,08,518 

62,57,62,168 


Neyveli Acquires New Stature 

A CORRESPONDENT 


An assfssment of Neyveli’s massive 
contribution to the economy of the 
country, particularly to tliat of Tamil 
Nadu, is yet to be made. The auditor's 
balance sheet of the project may not 
tell the full story. When the mine was 
inaugurated by the late Jawaharlal 
Nehni over 13 years ago, there were 
many who were sceptical about it and 
characterised it as an extravagant experi¬ 
ment which might come to; grief. These 
sceptics had many substantial reasons to 
question the feasibility of the project. 
Lignite is nothigh grade coal which can 
be exploited profitably with the mini¬ 
mum of efTort. It is half-baked coal, 
inferior in calorific value requir¬ 
ing enormous elTorts for exploitation. 
The open-cut mining system which 
had to be adopted here exposed men 
and machines to the cruel vagaries of 
weather. 

Dimensions of Problem 

The dimensions of the mining problem 
can be appreciated from the fact that 
for extracting the four million tons 
of lignite used in 1968, a moving open 
pit of the size of 1860 metres by 150 
metres had to be dug to a depth of 58 
metres and 16.24 million tons of cubic 
metres of earth covering the lignite, 
had to be exacavated and transported. 
Lignite mining in Neyveli posed special 
problems not encountered in simlar 
works elsewhere. This was the presence 
of Cuddalore sandstone and abrasive 
over-burden afifecting the thrust and 
excavating capacity of the machines. 
About 13 years after its formal opening 
the Neyveli complex has confounded 
the critics by acquiring a uniaue place 
in Tamil Nadu’s economy. It has given 
solid support to the industries of Tamil 
Nadu by contributing subsuntially to 
the state’s power grid» reducing the hydel 
imbalances in it, by transforming this 
comparatively backward area into a 
flourishing many-splendoured town and 


by substituting cheaper Icco for char¬ 
coal. 

The industrial complex consists of 
four major schemes viz., mining of lig¬ 
nite, generation of power, manufacture 
of fertilizer and production of carbo¬ 
nised briquettes (leco). It has also a 
small clay washing plant for washing 
the clay excavated during the process 
of mining. 

Total Investment 

The total investment in the mines as 
on March 31, 1969 was valued at Rs 
31.12 crores. 

The mine with the existing mining 
equipment, is presently capable of 
producing 4.5 to 5 million tonnes of 
lignite per annum. In order to attain 
an ultimate production of six million 
tonnes per annum, global tenders were 
received for additional mining equip¬ 
ment worth about Rs 4.5 crores to step 
up production and it is expected that 
this equipment will be commissioned by 
1971-72. 

Today Neyveli has the biggest ther¬ 
mal power station in the country with 
a capacity of 600 mW. The total capi¬ 
tal cost of the project at present is 
Rs 72.31 crores. During the last year, 
the corporation met over one-third of 
the total electricity needs of Tamil 
Nadu. 

The fertilizer plant has been conti¬ 
nuously facing a number of major 
technological and operational problems. 
Clinkering in gas generators, failure 
of superheated coils and of refractory 
wdrking in the generators and leaks in 
^rbonate pumps were encountered, 
and after a study in great depth 
by a specially appointed committee 
consisting of the top technolgists of the 
country, solutions have been found. 


The major technological problem has 
been the presence of benzene in lignite 
which was totally unforeseen in the 
earlier stages, and the operational pro¬ 
cedures of the plant as also its design 
had to be modified to take into account 
this new factor. Despite all these 
difficulties, the production at 
Neyveli increased from 71,414 tonnes in 
1967-68 to 89,924 tonnes in 1968-69, 
and the cost per unit dropped as com¬ 
pared with the preceding year. 

Systematic plant maintenance and 
overhauling have been scheduled, and 
a catalyst change for improving perfor¬ 
mance is under way. Leco, thanks to 
the large-scale promotional efforts and 
its quality as smokeless, odourless and 
cheap domestic fuel, is a household 
word today. The production and sales 
of leco have increased tremendously 
over the last three years. 

Export to Japan 

An agreement for the export of leco 
to Japan, effected by a firm in Madras, 
has been a significant event in the history 
of the corporation. The agreement 
contemplates export of 95,000 tonnes 
of low and high temperature carbonised 
briquettes. 

Leco has also assisted in the industrial 
development of the region as an in¬ 
dustrial fuel in small-scale industries 
such as match making and dyeing facto¬ 
ries, sago manufacturing units, tobacco 
curing units, silk reeling factories and 
foundries. 

Charfines are in demand in cement 
industries and abroad for the manufac¬ 
ture of activited carbon, for water treat¬ 
ment, for electro-thermal industries 
and iron ore reduction. Export to 
Japan of a sizable quantity of charfines is 
also being arrang^. 

The demands on the Tar Products 
Plant producing tar, ortho cresol, meta- 
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para cresol and polyvalent phenols arc 
also catching up with production. 
Research for finding out more uses for 
these products and diversification and 
refinement is being vigorously pursued. 

A full-JIcdged central laboratory has 
been established to deal with problems 
of the industrial units, particularly indi¬ 
genous substitution of currently impor¬ 
ted chemicals and raw materials, 
suggesting economies in processing 
materials and utilisation of waste pro¬ 
ducts. 

In 1965, a research council was 
formed to give direction and guidance 
at a higher level to the work done in the 
central laboratory so that the products 
and by-products of the chemical plants 
could be processed further, yielding an 
increased return on total investment. 
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Several studies for the diversification 
of the use of by-products and waste 
products have been taken up and 
schemes have been drawn up on the 
basis of these studies for the possible 
setting up of small-scale industries for 
the manufacture of insulation bricks, 
distempers and cleansing compounds; 
patents have been applied for these 
products. 

Fly-ash and Nekolin uses have been 
expanded; paraffin was isolated from 
lignite tar; blown tar suitable for pipe- 
coating was developed; and studies were 
also made for utilisation of lignite tar 
and development of pitch and coke for 
electrode carbons. 

From fly-ash. insulation bricks, build¬ 
ing bricks, solid and hollow blocks 
have been successfully manufactured 
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and used in the construction of build* 
ings in the project. Fly-ash has been 
marketed for use as Pozzolana ce¬ 
ment. Distemper has been manufac¬ 
tured from fly-ash, and is now being 
used extensively in the project. Char- 
fines are pelleted in a disc pelletizer and 
these pellets make good domestic fuel. 

The performance of the project has. 
been one of continued progress — it 
has enlarged turnover, it has reduced 
costs, it has introduced new products 
and extended the area of market opera¬ 
tion over a very wide field. 

The inauguration of the Salenip steel 
project has given Neyveli a new and 
dominant stature in the economy of 
Tamil Nadu. The hopes and aspira¬ 
tions with which the project was started 
arc being realised. 


The Madras Refinery 


It is just about a year since the Madras 
Refinery was formally inaugurated. 
That we were able to achieve a produc¬ 
tion of 76 per cent of the full capacity 
so soon is a matter to feel proud of 
particularly when one takes into account 
•the many problems with which we had 
to contend almost unexpectedly. 

There were two external conditions 
which had to be satisfactorily fulfilled to 
enable iis to operate the refinery conti¬ 
nuously at the full-rated capacit>. The 
first was the receipt of crude oil. Crude 
oil for this refinery comes from Darius 
off-shore fields of Iran. When construc¬ 
tion of the refinery was decided, it was 
expected that the Madras port also 
would simultaneously be provided with 
facilities for receipt of large tankers. 
The expansion of the port was to be 
completed about the same time as the 
refinery was to go into production. This 
anticipation, however, did not materia¬ 
lise. 

As a result, we had to bring crude 
oil in much smaller tankers than those 
which would have normally been uti¬ 
lised for this purpose. The necessity to 
bring in a large number of smaller tan¬ 
kers imposed physical restrictions in 
obtaining the requisite quantity of 
crude oil, particularly during the first 
seven to eight months of operation. 

Then came the question of marketing 
of prcHlucts. It was known that the 
products ot'the Madras Refinery vvoiikl 
be in excess of the needs of the Madras 
supply area for some years after the re¬ 
finery went into production. At the same 

Mr M. Rama Brahmam is Chairman and 
Managing Director of Madras Refineries Ltd. 


M- RAMA BRAHMAM 

time, it was also visualised that there 
would be an increasing demand which 
would have to be met by accelerating 
the marketing effort. While a produc¬ 
tion unit can start according to a cer¬ 
tain schedule, the expansion in market¬ 
ing is more time-consuming. A further 
handicap was ihe fact that the fertilizer 
plant which is being erected adjoining 
the refinery with a view to utilising the 
naphtha from the refinery, was not 
ready for operation. It was, therefore, 
necessary to look out for an export 
market for naphtha. A combination 
of all these circumstances had to be 
tackled and the programmes worked 
out in such a way that the overall pro¬ 
duction in the refinery could be kept at 
as high a level as possible. Because of 
some of these problems, partly exter¬ 
nal, the profitability of the undertak¬ 
ing has not been as good as it should 
have been. 

One of the major causes for loss 
has been the high freight rate for 
the transport of crude oil in smaller 
vasscls which has been referred to above. 
We hope that jn the second year of 
operation some of the problems which 
have been tackled so far will become 
easier of solution and both in terms of 
production and profitability, we will 
have an imporved picture to show. 

In spite of the high complexity of the 
refinery involving more than 13 
major processing units, utilities plant 
consisting of water treating, recircula¬ 
tion, cooling water system and a po¬ 
wer generating plant, and LPG cylinder 
and asphalt filling plants, the refinery 
has now the lowest manpower for any 
refinery of comparable size and comp¬ 


lexity in India. The expatriates loaned 
by the collaborators, NIOC and 
AMOCO, have assisted in the refinery 
start-up operation and training ^the 
local personnel. The staff includes partly 
long-experienced personnel drawn both 
from the public and private sector re¬ 
fineries in India and partly freshmen. 

As there were certain special units in 
this refinery which are not so far avail¬ 
able in any other refinery in India, these 
personnel had not the opportunity of 
gaining first-hand knowledge of opera¬ 
tions of the units. They were, there¬ 
fore, sent abroad to the refineries of our 
collaborators where similar units were 
already in operation. Earlier wc have also 
some engineers associated with the pro¬ 
ject who could be fitted into the mainte¬ 
nance and construction wing of ihc 
organisation and who had participated 
in the scrutiny and development of the 
project in locations abroad. With this 
nucleus, training courses were organised 
to train a total task force of about 300 
personnel recruited from various 
sources. Some of these had previous ex* 
pcricnce in refineries in this country. 
Others did not have such an advantage. 

This composite group required to man 
the refinery in the manufacturing, main¬ 
tenance and construction and technical 
services wings, had to be made suffi¬ 
ciently knowledgeable and competent 
so as to run the refinery. Intensive 
training courses were organised and run 
by the nucleus of specialists from the 
collaborating companies and our own 
nationals who returned from training 
abroad referred to above. 

It was this team of trained men who 
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started operating the refinery in June 
1969. It was their understanding, co¬ 
operation and willingness to put in hard 
work which made it possible for the re¬ 
finery to run steadily and synchronise 
production in a highly complex process 


system. With a very wide range of pro¬ 
ducts, with arrangements for desulphiiri- 
sation of most of the products, with a 
lubricating oil plant having the largest 
capacity installed in the country so far, 
and capable of producing 11 grades of 


lube oils, the process system in the re¬ 
finery is the most sophisticated and most 
complex among the refineries in India. 
That the team which was well-trained 
was able to run this refinery is a matter 
of gratification. 


Integral Coach Factory Forgres Ahead 

R. RAJAGOPALAN 


The Integral Coach Factory (IFC) now 
in its fourteenth year of production, 
continues its reputation as the maker of 
modern passenger coaches in the count¬ 
ry. The coacnes manufactured by it 
are in service at present throughout the 
country. They are noted for high 
quality of workmanship,, comfort, 
speed and safety. The amenities pro¬ 
vided for the travelling public in ICF- 
built III Class threo-tier and two-tier 
sleeper coaches, the noteworthy per¬ 
formance of EMU formations both 
in the Calcutta and Madras areas, and 
the comforts provided in the air-condi¬ 
tioned deluxe coaches are well known 
to the people. In the luxurious ‘Raj- 
dhani Express’, introduced recently on 
the Dclhi-Calcutla route, ICF has taken 
a big leap into the speed era and the 
coaches supplied by it are reported to 
be putting up an exceptional perfor¬ 
mance. As a result of adopting the most 
modern design, the all steel-wcldcd 
coaches of tubular design with anti- 
telescopic ends ensure the safety of the 
passengers. 

Systematic Layout 

With a systematic layout of the fac¬ 
tory and a well-planned production 
methods of both shell and furnishing 
divisions, it has been possible to reach 
a production rate of 640 coaches per 
annum. Till the end of July this year, a 
total of 7,586 shells had b^n manufac¬ 
tured, consisting of 5,487 broad gauge 
and 2,099 metre gauge shells. Of 
these, 3,579 broad gauge and 2,058 metre 
gauge shells had been sent out by the 
furnishing division as fully furnished 
coaches. 

Right from the beginning there has 
been a continuous search for indigenous 
materials. This has resulted in the de¬ 
velopment of several ancillary industries 
in and around Madras. The search for 
indigenous capability in respect of ma¬ 
terials and components required in the 
building of the coaching stock has been 
one of the principal concerns of the 
IFC. Design is successful when ma- 
terials used are modern, tested and 
available at A reasonable cost. Economy 
is also a fadctional part of design en¬ 
gineering, andninder the prevailing cir<- 


MrR. Raiifopalto bthe General Manager 
of tlm Intciraropadi Factory. 


cumstancos, the most intensive search 
and patient investigation have to be un¬ 
dertaken by any manufacturer before 
resorting to imports. The shortage of 
foreign exchange has in this respect 
acted as a spur. Sheer necessity has ac¬ 
celerated inventive processes. The IFC 
has a separate development cell in the 
design office to deal with this problem. 

This cell is actively associated, on the 
one hand, with the design wing so that 
designs evolved are such which make 
maximum use of indigenous capacity 
available and, on the other hand, it 
lends a helping hand to the procurement 
wing in establishing new sources of ma¬ 
terials through indigenous sources and 
thereby help import substitution. Where 
indigenous capacity does not exist, or 
is inadequate, the development cell goes 
all out to invite parties engaged in the 
line and make them interested in the 
particular proposition and assist them 
where necessary. This two-fold approach 
has been very useful in achieving im¬ 
port substitution and simplifying de¬ 
signs and specifications. 

When the IFC took up manufacture of 
integral coaches in 195^57, the value of 
imported components was in the 
neighbourhood of Rs 20,000 per coach. 
This has now been progressively brought 
down to approximately Rs 2,700 per 
broad gauge III class coach. 

Insirffideol Supply 

The necessity to import special steel 
and a part of the requirements of wheels 
and axles etc., has continued mainly 
because of insufficient supply of these 
items from indigenous sources. It is, 
however, hoped that with the diversifica¬ 
tion of production in the steel plants 
and the production of alloy steel in the 
country coming up, the necessity to 
import these items will be diminished 
rapidly and totally eliminated in a few 
years’ time. Efforts continue to be 
made towards import substitution and 
self-sufficiency, even in the matter of 
spares for sophisticated machinery and 
other equipment, by collaborating with 
reputed indigenous manufacturers of 
such spec’ll items. It is hothat with 
a full measure of their co-opera¬ 
tion, we will be successful in this very 
soon. 

The designs of IFC bogies and shells. 


adopted from the Swiss designs and 
altered to suit Indian requirements, 
arc today among the most modern in 
the world. With such a wealth of mo¬ 
dern designing and experience gained in 
the last 14 years, it is but natural 
that the IFC should not only help make 
the Indian Railways self sufficient in 
coaches, but also enter the export mar¬ 
ket to earn foreign exchange. 

A modest beginning in the export 
field was made in 1967 when two biogie 
trucks made here were put on board at 
the Calcutta port. The buyer was the 
Royal State Railways of Thailand. This 
was an unobtrusive beginning in re¬ 
versing the flow of railway equipment 
and railway rolling stock which pre¬ 
vailed in our country ever since railways 
were started, well over a hundred years 
ago. The two bogies were followed in 
the same year by the export of 66 bogies 
fitted under 33 coaches for the Union 
of Burma Railways. The value of this 
consignment was Rs 16.5 lakhs. 

Export Promotion 

Although no export orders were re¬ 
ceived immediately thereafter, efforts 
were continued for export promotion. 
They have resulted in the IFC getting 
two export orders so far 100 Nos. 
1,067 mm. bogies for the Taiwan Rail¬ 
way’s Administration (designed special 
ly for the Taiwan Railways) and 45 
Nos. 1,000 mm. bogies for the Royal 
State Railways of Thailand both valued 
at Rs 31 lakhs. 

The 100 Taiwan bogies were put on 
board at Madras on January 28 this 
year. The order for Taiwan bogies was 
secured in the face of stiff competition 
from established rolling stock manu¬ 
facturers who already had a strong foot¬ 
hold in Taiwan. This is the first time 
that the Indian manufacturers of rolling 
stock have been able to secure an order 
and enter this market* 

• The 45 bogies for the Royal State Rail¬ 
ways of Thailand were also shipped by 
. the end of March this year. 

By executing these orders it has been 
established that the IPC can export 
passenger coaches of high workman¬ 
ship and designs to suit customers. The 
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Taiwan Railway Administration has ask¬ 
ed for quotations for the supply of an¬ 
other 130 bogies. The quotation has been 
sent. We hope to get this order in 
addition to one or two more orders for 
the supply of full coaches for which 
also we have quoted. 

In order to introduce progressively 
fast trains on the Indian Railways link¬ 
ing principal cities in the country, 
the TFC has taken up the building up 
of a second Rajdhani Express. This is 
expected to be turned out by the end of 
this year or in early 1971. 

To cope with the increased demand 
of the travelling public on the metre 
gauge section, 10 metre gauge diesel 
railcars are currently being built by the 
IFC. This self-propelled railcar unit is 
a formation of 2 cars coupled and ves- 
tibuled for multiple operation or for 
running individually. The twin-car set 
will have sitting accommodation for 15 
first Class and 131 second class passen¬ 
gers. Two twin-sets have already been 
turned out. These are undergoing trials 
on the Southern Railway and will be 
placed in traffic shortly. The other 
railcars are also expected to be turned 
out this year. 

In order to cater for the Bombay 
suburban section, which is a DC area. 


the factory has undertaken building up 
of EMU stock. One formation, as 
a prototype, has already been turned 
out; it is undergoing trials at Bombay. 
The second formation, incorporating 
some modifications based on trials, 
has also been completed. 

When the IFC was set up, a target 
of 350 (broad gauge third class) standard 
shells was aimed at. This target was 
raised and production was diversified 
in 1959 by an intensive utilisation of the 
installed facilities and by working a 
double shift. The present level of pro¬ 
duction stands at 640 coaches per 
annum. It is proposed to raise the 
production further in a phased manner 
to turn out 750 coaches in 1973-74. 

The need for properly trained skilled 
workers was foreseen at the very com¬ 
mencement of the project and the 
technical training school was started in 
March, 1954. Thus the timely starting 
of the technical training school enabled 
us to find the necessary skilled crafts¬ 
men for the factory. The technical aid 
agreement entered into with a Swiss 
firm of long experience in the design 
and manufacture of light weight coaches 
ended in 1961. Since then, all the new 
types of coaches, including the most 
sophisticated, fast and fully air-condi- 


ditioned '‘Rajdhani Express* have 
been designed and built by our own 
technicians. 

The factory has set up a record in 
safety by winning the National Safety 
Award Instituted by the Government 
of India for four years in succession 
since 1964 for the lowest accident 
frequency rate in railroad equipment. 
Last year one more feather was added 
to the cap of the IFC when it won the 
award for the longest accident free 
period. 

The task of management is to co¬ 
ordinate effectively the functions of • 
different departments—design, plan¬ 
ning, stores, works, costing and accoun¬ 
ting—to achieve the ultimate objectives 
of maintaining production at desired 
levels, reducing costs, utilising the resour¬ 
ces (plant, manpower, money, materials 
and equipment) effectively and building 
a high sense of morale in the organisa¬ 
tion. This has been achieved in the IFC 
by a very carefully designed set-up 
which is being further improved by the 
installation of an electronic computer. 
Complete pay-rolls. book-keeping, 
workshop manufacture, costing, stores 
accounting, stores inventories and re¬ 
lease of production orders, etc., have 
been brought on to the computer. A 
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number of ancillary features have also 
been computerised in both accounting 
as well as control fields enabling a 
closer and well-co-ordinaled control of 


the different aspects of factory work. 

Every encouragement is given to the 
staff for offering suggestions for im- 


provmcnts in the methods of working 
and many awards are given to it for 
suggestions which are found useful and 
adopted. 


Foreig^n Markets for Handicrafts 

C T PHILIP 


In RECrNT years export of Indian handi¬ 
craft has grown in volame and there is a 
great future for them if the present mo¬ 
mentum is maintained. The value of 
exports of handicrafts which amounted 
to Rs 19.3 crorcs in 1961 rose to Rs 
95crorcs in 1969. Contrary to popular 
belief, all our handicrafts arc not 
readily saleable in foreign countries, 
especially in the main buying countries. 
Our traditional crafts are no more novel¬ 
ties though there are some untap¬ 
ped areas where our traditional crafts 
have not been properly exported. The 
main problem is production of new 
articles which is very vital. 

For this purpose it is important to 
o^gani^e a close study of the require¬ 
ments of foreign markets and supply new 
products. Tamil Nadu has fortunately 
many raw materials and also skilled 
labour which, if properly utilised, can 
be developed into substantial benefits 


not only for earning foreign exchange 
but also providing work to the people. 

For instance, our basket work 
is spread out all over the state, and 
various kinds of palm leaf and fibre 
baskets are made. Some of them will 
go well in foreign markets: others have 
to be altered to suit the tastes and re¬ 
quirements of buyers. In Tamil Nadu 
there are so many natural fibres and 
roots such as sunhemp, wild reed, palm 
leaf, korai grass, sisal, plantain, pine¬ 
apple, from which many attractive arti¬ 
cles can be produced. 

The way to make a beginning v.oiild 
be for us to take part in foreign exhibi¬ 
tions and trade fairs to which v\e should 
send our representatives who know the 
backgrouiul of our products and who 
can intelligently study foreign bu>crs’ 
requirements and adopt these and make 


suitable products with our raw materials. 
Also such people should travel around 
foreign countries and pick up samples 
and products which can be copied in 
our country. 

Coming back to existing products, it 
will be interesting to know that Austra¬ 
lia is prepared to buy our rosewood 
carved tables with elephant head legs 
made in Madurai and Virudhunagar. 
There are many wood carvers in this 
area who have for years worked on such 
type of furniture but there is no pro¬ 
duction at present, not even a fraction 
of the demand. It has been found that 
because the best rosewood is exported 
as logs the workers do not gel good 
wood for their work and also for what 
they get they have to pay very high 
prices. If only export of such logs is 
banned, our natural resources retained 
in the country, wc will earn more than 


FOREIGN TRADE OF TAMIL NADU : COMMODITY-WISE 

1968-69 


(Rs in crores) 


Exports 


Imports 


Commodity 

Value 

Commodity 

Value 


Leather 

59.78 

Wheat 

66.95 

Tobacco 

20 08 

Machinery other than electric 

56.49 

Iron ore and concentrates 

14.02 

Ammonium sulphate 

28.72 

Cotton yarn and thread 

9.62 

Transport equipment 

17.45 

Mill-made piece goods 

5.49 

Urea 

13.73 

Human hair 

3.53 

Iron and steel 

13.63 

Handloom piece goods 

2.72 

Electrical machinery 

11.44 

Sandalwood oil 

2.55 

Colton (raw) 

8.42 

Onions 

2.13 

Rice 

7.89 

Chillies 

2.12 

Maize (corn meal) 

6.66 

Mica 

1.74 

Soya bean oil 

3.22 

Fish and fish preparations 

1.68 

Cereals 

3.08 

Groundnut (defatted) oil-cake and meal 

1.30 

Milk and cream 

3.06 

Bidi wrapper leaves 

0.96 

Newsprint paper 

2.69 

Cinematographic film, exposed, developed or not 

0.80 

Rock phosphate • 

2.39 

Other commodities 

27.92 

Medical and pharmaceutical products 

2.46 



Other commodities 

69.64 


156.44 


319.89 
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double the price of lops by supplying 
Irnishcd goods. 

Rosewood, it appears, takes about 200 
years to mature and practically no re¬ 
plantation IS being done unlike teak- 
wood vvhicb matures in about 50 years 
and replan ling on a vast scale is mder- 
takeii. I his is all the more reason why 
our rich icsourccs of rosewood are 
preserved. 

Other Items which can be developed 
cnoimously are leather and leather 
goods, Madras is the biggest centre for 
export of raw and semi-finished hides 
and skins and numerous articles can 
be produced by our workers to suit the 
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foreigners’ need. Exhaustive study and 
development are needed. 

Our woollen carpets and druggets, 
also sunhemp carpets if made according 
to requirements of the foreign buyers in 
colours, quality, sizes should secure a 
good market. 

The cane work done in Walajahpet 
and other centres is an export item but 
the raw rnaterial has to be processed 
and made insect proof in order to find a 
permanent market abroad; so also 
bamboo work. Making wooden compo¬ 
nents for industry is another opportuni¬ 
ty. One exporter in Tamil Nadu makes 
wooden bowls for metal ash trays and 
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supplies to Germany in substantial 
quantities. 

Batik work has come into prominen¬ 
ce. Batik is an indigenous art of 
painting on cotton and silk which was 
neglected for a long time in this country. 
Recently, the artists in Tamil Nadu took 
up Batik as an extension of their art 
introducing originality into their work. 
Batik has^found favour with foreign 
tourists. 

Other items of interest to foreigners 
are the lace and embroidery work done 
in southern districts of Tamil Nadu. 
They are of very high quality and are 
prepared in missions and orphanages 
under expert supervision. 


Tamil Nadu’s Exports can be Doubled 


Thf rxPORTS of Tamil Nadu in 1967-68 
were estimated at Rs7! crores repre¬ 
senting six per cent of the total exports 
of the country. The bulk of these ex¬ 
ports consisted of traditional commo¬ 
dities such as vegetables, tanned leather, 
textile yarn and thread, tea, coifee, 
palm fibre and other crude vegetable 
and animal products, accounting for 
nearly 60 per cent of the total exports. 
This is somewhat surprising in view of 
the fact that the state has made subs¬ 
tantial progress in industrial develop¬ 
ment during the three Plan periods. 
In fact the phenomenal progress made 
in engineering industries is not reflec- 
!ccl at all in exports. 


A major reason for this is that many 
ilem.s arc not exported at prc.sent due 
to lack of entrepreneurship. This js 
particularly true in relation to manu¬ 
factures and semi-maniifaciures of the 
medium and small units in the state. 
These small units are run mo.stly by 
technocrats and though the articles 
produced arc of high standard, the 
small entrepreneurs are unwilling to 
enter the export market as they arc 
reluctant to lock up their meagre 
resources in exports which usually lead 
to prolonged delay in compensation. 


fhe Indian Insiitiile of Foreign Trade 
recently made an Export Potential Sur¬ 
vey ot Tamil Nadu at the instance of 
the stale government. The survey stu¬ 
died tlie export potential of 72 non- 
iraditional ilems which contributed 
Rs 21 crores to exports from the state 
ill 1967-68. It was estimated that the 
value of the exports of these itcins 
could be quadrupled to Rs 84 crores in 
about three years provided proper 
]iromolioii measures were undertaken 
expeditiously. According to the survey 
on the basis of normal expansion of 


OUR MADRAS BUREAU 

traditional commodities and the pro¬ 
jected increase in selected items, it 
should be possible to double the ex- 
poits from Tamil Nadu from the pre¬ 
sent Rs 71 crores to Rs 142 crores in 
about three years. The individual 
shares of the surveyed items exported 
from the state during 1967-68 and their 
anticipated exports in 1973-74 are as 
given in the table below. 

As Tamil Nadifs economy is still 
predominantly agricultural, agro-based 
products are expected to share a subs¬ 
tantial part of the anticipated increase. 
Cashew nuts, groundnuts, deoiled 
groundnut cake, deoiled rice bran, 
chillies, turmeric and cinchona products 
are the most likely commodities. Tamil 
Nadu accounts for 13 per cent of the 
total production of cashewniits in this 
country but the state's exports amount 
to only one per cent of the country’s 
exports. This poor performance is 
explained by the crude and unhygienic 
method of processing. Installation of 
modem processing plants should help 
to boost exports. As for groundnut, 
Tamil Nadu is a major producer 


accounting for one-seventh of total 
production in our country. Exports 
arc restricted because of the inadequacy 
of indigenous edible oils. Adequate 
availability for export could be ensur¬ 
ed by cultivation of improved varieties, 
the government ensuring irrigation 
facilities for them. A large part of the 
output of groundnut cake in the state 
is used as animal feed and manure. 

if the farmer is educated about the 
availability of substitutes for these 
uses of cake, it is possible to step up 
the export of deoiled cake from the 
state. There is a similar potential in 
deoiled rice bran also. Tamil Nadu is 
an important producer and exporter 
of chillies, the state’s production being 
more than one-fifth of the total out¬ 
put of the country. The value of exports 
is Rs 1.5 crores a year. Production 
could be stepped up considerably by 
eliminating price fluctuations and by 
improved export marketing facilities. 

Tamil Nadu is the leading producer 
the exporter of cinchona products 
in the country. The state accounted for 


EXISTING EXPORTS AND POTENTIAL FOR EXPORTS 


Product Group 

1967-68 
(Rs lakhs) 

% of 
lotal 

1973-74 
(Rs lakhs) 

%0f 

total 

Agro-based products 

213.0 

10.2 

2,990.6 

35.5 

Marine products 

56.0 

2.7 

700.0 

8.3 

Animal products 

435.0 

20.8 

869.0 

10.3 

Mineral and mineral based products 

J97.1 

9.4 

596.0 

7.1 

Chemicals and allied products 

220.3 

10.7 

666.5 

7.9 

Handloom fabrics and readymade 
garments 

550.0 

26.4 

1,450.0 

17.2 

Engineering products 

265.2 

12.7 

805.1 

9.5 

Miscellaneous 

150.2 

7.1 

354.0 

4.2 

Total 

2,086.8 

100.0 

8,431.2 

100 0 
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68 per cent of all-India production and 
the state’s exports of cinchona products 
at Rs 70 lakhs in 1967-68 represented 
65 per cent of total exports from this 
country. The government quinine fac¬ 
tory, the only unit for manufacture of 
quinine salts in the state, has program¬ 
mes for increasing its production capa¬ 
city from the present level of 21,000 
kgs of quinine sulphate and 17,000 
kgs ofchinchona febrifuge to 30,000 
tonnes of quinine sulphate and 10,000 
tonnes of quinine hydrochloride by 
1973-74. In view of the proposed in¬ 
crease in production, it is estimated 
that exports of cinchona products 
from the state would go up by a crore 
of rupees by 1973-74. This level of ex¬ 
port can be achieved only if effective 
measures for countering competition 
from Indonesia are taken. 

Marine Fish 

The marine fish catch in Tamil Nadu 
was 120,000 tonnes in 1967 and re¬ 
presented nearly 15 per cent of the total 
sea fish landed in the country. It is 
expected that the catch of marine fish 
in the state would go up to 300,000 
tonnes by 1973-74. The exports of these 
products then would be about 
Rs 7 crorcs provided adequate 
catch is ensured for which the 
state government is taking a number of 
steps. 

Tamil Nadu accounts for about 15 
per cent of the total production of salt 
in the country, which amounted to 
4.5 million tonnes in 1967. The state’s 
share in the total exports of the country 
at 500,000 tonnes was, however, not 
large. It is expected that exports of 


salt from the state would be of the order 
of 200,000—300.000 tonnes by 1973-74. 

The quality of Tuticorin salt in 
terms or sodiuin chloride content is 
acceptable in foreign markets but prices 
are uncompetitive mainly because of 
high handling and transportation 
charges. Reduction in cost is, however, 
possible by mechanisation of salt works 
and spreading the overheads on by¬ 
products. 

Ehgineering Exports 

The exports of engineering products 
from Tamil Nadu estimated at Rs 4 
crores in 1967-68 are expected to 
go up to about Rs 8 crores by 
1973-74. The state’s share in the total 
exports of engineering products from 
this country was roughly 10 per cent 
in 1967-68 whereas by 1973-74 it is 
likely to be no more than 5 per cent of 
the total. In spite of the high level of 
industrialisation achieved during the 
last fifteen years, the state’s exports of 
this group of items have been at a low 
level because they have been limited to 
a few items such as power driven 
pumps, and bicycles and parts. For the 
rest of the items, though substantial 
production capacity has come into being 
in the state, no commensurate exports 
have taken place. 

"^There is also considerable paucity of 
information in the engineering industry 
ill the state on the export prospects of 
their products in the overseas markets. 
Identification of potential export mar¬ 
kets requires special training and ex¬ 
pertise which so far is not available 
in sulTicient measure in the slate. 

Tamil Nadu, with 550,000 hand looms 


in operation, is the leading producer of 
cotton handloom fabrics in our country. 
The state produced 536 million metres 
of handloom fabrics valued at over Rs 
60 crores in 1967-68, which represented 
nearly 20 per cent of the all-India pro¬ 
duction of handloom fabrics. 

The state is also the leading exporter 
of cotton handloom fabrics in India and 
has been on an average exporting these 
fabrics to the tune of Rs 5 crores per 
annum. Lungis the main item of 
exports were valued at Rs 2.5 crores in 
in 1967-6S. It is estimated that the ex¬ 
ports of cotton handloom fabrics from 
Tamil Nadu will reach the level of Rs 
7.5 crores by 1973-74. Achievement of 
this level of exports is subject to effective 
solutions being found for such problems 
as shortage of quality yarn, particularly 
Egyptian combed yarn, which is re¬ 
garded as the best for lungis. 

Silk Fabric 

Exports of silk fabrics from the slate 
arc valued at about Rs 36 lakhs a year 
at present and arc expected to go up to 
Rs 5 crorcs by 1973-74. Scarcity and 
high cost of raw silk are the main impedi¬ 
ments in the way of increased produc¬ 
tion and exports being realised from the 
stale. Urgent measures are called for to 
step up mulberry cultivation in areas 
considered suitable for this purpose. 

Export of human hair and allied 
products from the port of Madras was 
valued at Rs 94 lakhs in 1967-68 (of 
which only 20 per cent originated from 
Tamil Nadu) against the all-lndia ex¬ 
port of Rs 7 crores. It is expected tliat 


FOREIGN TRADE OF TAMIL NADU 
1957-58 to 1968-69 


(Rs crorcs) 


Total value of 


Exports Imports 


1957-58 

53.8^) 

98.74 

1958-59 

58.79 

88.81 

1959-60 

7:. 29 

94.68 

1960-61 

63.26 

95.94 

1961-62 

67.56 

102.41 

1962-63 

69.34 

110.30 

1963-64 

88.24 

120.31 

1964-65 

87.73 

149.33 

1965-66 

80.83 

165.72 

1966-67 

120.09 

290.34 

1967-68 

129.81 

341.47 

1968-69 

156.44 

319.89 
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the state's exports of this item will 
go up to Rs 3 crores by 1973-74. 

With a view to improving the ma¬ 
chinery for export promotion, the sur¬ 
vey has sugccstcd the formation of an 


fu! IILM industry in the south took a 
late start but has made amazing pro¬ 
gress in the last four decades. There 
was not even one studio in Madras 
till 1930 but it now produces films 
in many Indian languages besides Tamil. 
Some of the most successful Hindi 
films have been produced in Madras 
and *Chandralekha' of Gemini set 
the standard of production for Hindi 
film makers to follow. 

Tamil Nadu was also the first state 
to relax cinema rules to permit construc¬ 
tion of semi-permanent theatres. It 
also goes to the credit of Tamil Nadu 
that it modified the rules of the Tamil 
Nadu Industrial Investment Corpora¬ 
tion with a view to permitting the financ¬ 
ing of studios and the pui chase of equip¬ 
ments. Again. Tamil Nadu is the only 
stale in this country to have its own 
Institute of Film Technology which was 
established long before the Film Insti- 


export corporation to (i) undertake the 
export of the products of small and 
medium scale units, (ii) help the associa¬ 
te units in the procurement of the raw 
materials needed for efficient execution 
of export orders, (iii) arrange financial 

The Film Industry 

SUNDERLAL NAHATA 

tute of India was set up in Poona. 

In no state in India, perhaps in no 
country in the world, is there such an 
intimate relationship between the go¬ 
vernment and the film industry. Tamil 
Nadu's Chief Minister, Mr Karunani- 
dhi. has been an eminent film producer 
himself. MGR the idol of film fans 
is the present treasurer of the ruling 
parly. CN Annadurai was a writer 
and film maker of great repute and 
a friend of the industry, and films 
like 'NAYA ADMl’ by Annadurai 
and 'MANOHARA' by Karimanidhi 
celebrated centenary runs in many 
centres. 

This is only one side of the picture. 
The number of productions have in¬ 
creased, the lotai number of persons 
employed in the industry has gone up, 
the revenues through rising entertain¬ 
ment lax and show taxes have multip- 
plied. but the rise in the industry’s total 


assistance and (iv) provide technical 
know-how and market information. 
It has also recommended setting up 
a separate and full-fledged Directorate of 
Export Promotion as part of the state's 
administrative machinery. 


net share of the box-olficc is not at all 
proportionate to the expansion of the 
industry and the increased investment 
by the industry, with the result that 
there is a recurring annual loss of a 
few crores of rupees. This has severely 
affected the quality of pictures, forgng 
even genuine, established film makers 
to cater more and more for the coarse 
and vulgar demands of the masses, 
sacrificing art, beauty and quality in 
the films. 

Quantitative rise in output has not 
been matched by quality and, if the state 
government is keen to arrest this down¬ 
ward trend in quality, the present un¬ 
duly high entertainment tax in Tamil 
Nadu will have to be reduced and a por¬ 
tion of the tax collected will Jiavc to be 
ploughed back for the uplift of the in¬ 
dustry as is done in most of the pro¬ 
gressive film countries of the world* 
today. 





LUCAS TVS limited. 

PADi MADRAS ^0 

LUCAS INDIAN SERVICE LIMITED. 

MADPAS-BOMBAV-CAICUTT A 



Lucas-TVS 


builds quality into 
automobile 
electrical 
equipment. 



Lucas Indian Service 
maintains it. 
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Labour Situation In Tamil Nadu 


The keynote of the labour policy of 
Tamil Nadu government is a pragmatic 
approach towards labour-mana^ment 
disputes uninhibited by ideological re¬ 
servations. The government is in favour 
of collective bargaining and direct nego¬ 
tiations, but where these processes fail 
the government has necessarily to inter¬ 
vene in the interest of the public and 
take steps for ensuring that production 
and employment are uninterrupted. The 
policy of the government of Tamil Nadu 
is based on labour welfare which tends 
to improve labour-management rela¬ 
tions. The disputes are resolved not 
only as they arise but also by improving 
the industrial climate through antici¬ 
pation of possible causes and areas of 
friction which are likely to develop and 
dealing with them in an appropriate 
manner. Where settlement by concilia¬ 
tion is not possible and adjudication 
is found necessary, then the disputes 
are referred to the labour court or 
industrial tribunal as the case may be. 

Apart from adjudication by labour 
courts, attempts are also made to in¬ 
duce parties to agree to informal arbi¬ 
tration in accordance with the Industrial 
Truce Resolution; and these cases cover 
not only issues relating to discharge, 
dismissal, retrenchment etc., but also 


A CORRESPONDENT 

issues involving larger financial com¬ 
mitments such as wages, bonus, work¬ 
load etc. Whenever the Labour Depart¬ 
ment is not successful in settling disput¬ 
es, the Minister for Labour and the 
Chief Minister have been intervening 
and settling them. This is high-lighted 
by the number of disputes settled 
through conciliation during the first 
half of this year so far, namely, 3,654 
out of 4,881 complaints receiv^. 

Such disputes as have actually arisen 
may generally be said to be due to the 
closure of certain establishments be¬ 
cause of uneconomic working and the 
fact that several wage boards have made 
their recommendations in the recent 
past. The wage boards, have recently 
covered textiles, engineering, electricity, 
fertiliser, road transport, leather and 
sugar industries. The workmen have 
been waiting for five years or more for 
a wage revision and when wage boards 
recommend a wage structure more or. 
less the same as the existing one preva¬ 
lent in the best units, there is bound to 
be trouble. The managements of small 
units have made no secret of their reluc¬ 
tance to pay the wages prevalent in the 
larger units. The workers of the highest 
paid establishments ares sore that after 
waiting for five years they do not stand 


to gain by the wage board recommen¬ 
dations. 

Through the Tamil Nadu Textile 
Corporation, the government has taken 
over the following textile mills which 
were closed because of financial diffi¬ 
culties: 

(1) Sri Rangavilas Ginning, Spin¬ 
ning and Weaving Mills Ltd, 
Coimbatore. 

(2) Krishnaveni Textiles Ltd, Coim¬ 
batore. 

(3) Cambodia Mills Ltd, Coimbatore. 

(4) Omparasakthi Mills Ltd, Coim¬ 
batore. 

Out of 31 textile mills including the 
four mills referred to above which were 
affected by the crisis in the textile 
industry, the Department of Labour has 
helped in rationalising the working of 
some of these mills. As a result, 14 
mills were reopened during 1969 and 
have been working satisfactorily. 

Following the recommendations of the 
high power committee constituted by 
the Government of Tamil Nadu to look 
into the affairs of the Textool Company 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES IN TAMIL NADU 
1961-69 





Number of Companies 


nited Compj 


Total 
public 
and 
private 
col. (5) 
-|-col (9) 

Year (as on 31 si March) 

Public Limited Companies 



Private Lii 

inics 

- 

E 

NR 

D 

w 

E 

NR 

D 

W 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6> 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

1961 

661 

21 

33 

570 

1,760 

323 

110 

1,951 

2,621 

1962 

670 

28 

19 

708 

1,951 

256 

57 

2,114 

2,822 

1963 

708 

36 

24 

728 

2,114 

216 

123 

220,1 

2,929 

1964 

728 

30 

16 

752 

2,201 

125 

56 

2,261 

3,013 

1965 

752 

29 

13 

767 

2,261 

119 

101 

2,726 

3,043 

1966 

767 

19 

42 

746 

2,276 

73 

141 

2,203 

2,949 

1967 

746 

12 

21 

738 

2,203 

79 

120 

2,158 

2,897 

1968 

739 

9 

27 

722 

1,158 


93 

2,146 

2,868 

1969 

722 

4 

12 

714 

2,146 

'90 

78 

2,158 

2,872 


E—Existing 
NR—New Registration 
D—rDcftinct 
W—At work 
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Ltd, Coimbatore, the government has 
taken over the management of this 
company through a newly constituted 
board of directors and also declared it 
as a relief undertaking under the Tamil 
Nadu Relief Undertakings (Special 
Provisions) Act, 1969 with effect from 
August 14, 1970, with a view to rc- 


org^ising its working and helping it 
to tide over the crisis. 

In order to keep the workers content¬ 
ed, the government has decided to start 
a Labour Welfare Fund to provide for 
various amenities such as labour wel¬ 
fare centres and recreation centres with 


an initial contribution of Rs 5 lakhs 
from the government. In order to 
meet the long*felt demand of workers, 
the government has amended the 
Tamil Nadu Industrial Establishment 
(National and Festival Holidays) Act 
by which May Day has been made 
compulsory holiday for all workers. 


FACTORIES AND FACTORY EMPLOYMENT IN TAMIL NADU 
1961-69 


Number of working 
factories 


Average daily 
employment 


Year 

Employing 
less than ^ 
workers 

Employing 

50 or more 
workers 

Total 

Employing 
less than 50 
workers 

Employing 

50 or more 
workers 

Total 

1961 

4,716 

863 

5,579 

75,008 

226,289 

301,297 

1965 

5,436 

1,055 

6,391 

82,675 

295,059 

377,733 

1966 

5,518 

1,115 

6,633 

82,811 

309,224 

392,035 

1967 

5,953 

1,112 

7,065 

90,839 

315,763 

406,602 

1968 

6,216 

1,119 

7,336 

96.552 

316,520 

413,072 

1969 

6,347 

1,114 

7,551 

100,816 

316,602 

417,418 


*TYS* cold forged, high tensile 
precision fasteners 

for strength and ultimate economy 


'TVS’ high tensile bolts, screws, nuts and 
a variety of special Fasteners are precision- 
made on the most modern machines. They 
are heat-treated in a highly sophisticated, 
atmosphere-controlled, automatic furnace— 
the only one of its kind in India for heat" 
treating fasteners—which ensures against 
surface decarburisation during process. 


Widely used; Every car, truck, three- 
wheeler, scooter and motorcycle made in 
India use TVS fasteners. 

TVS high tensile fasteners are now freely 
available to BSW/BSF, UNC/UNR DIN and 
IS Standards, ia coarse and fine pitches- 
Write to us for your requirements* 



Manufacturers: 

Sundram Fasteners Limited 

37, Mount Road, Madras-S 

Factory at: C-9, Industrial Estate, Ambattur, Madras-SS 
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YES! 

You can obtain 
Product Improvement 
with Cost Reduction 
in your industi^ 







Lightness, corrosion resistance, good 
surface finish, along v^ith strength and 
combination of properties—>you can obtain 
all at low cost with HtNOALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
in every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin¬ 
gle aluminium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction in cost. 

Extrusions can be custom-made in alloys 
which can give a combination of mechani¬ 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—rods, bars, angles, channels, tees, 
zeds, I-beams, H-sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 

Why not investigate the possibilities of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so 1 Please write to: 


HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works: Renukoot. U.P. 
Offices: BOMBAY 
OELHI-CALCUTTAMADRAS 
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a popular stylist 


his styles are the dream; 

he lends the town a'hooting; 
his models are the cream; 

" GWALIOR SUITING 



CWAUOK SUITIMC'MEN ARE MEN WHO HAVE AN EVE OF ORIGINALITV 

AVAILABLE IN DELHI AT: 

Mills' Retail Depot. A-25. Connaught Place; Sylco, ll-E, Connaught Plac^ Bhagirathmal A 
Sons. Opp. Bank of India, Chandni Chowk; Ra]lcanial Emporium, 113>E, Kamla Nagarand other 
leading stores. 

DISTRIBUTORS t Hariram Banarsidass, Katra Naya ; Gupta Bros.. Kalra Naya ; Nandlal 
Harnarain, Chandni Chowk; Pindidass Shani & Sons. Katra-Ashrafi; S. R. Traden, Katra Moti ; 
Kalasmgh & Sons. Kalra Subhash; Lucky Silk Store, Kaira Rathik Anand Prakash A Sons, 
Nat Sarak; Mahindra Cloth House, Chandni Chowk; Ganpatrai Jagdishnarain, Katra Marwari, 
Sumer Chand Jain. Katra Shahanshahi; Rugganmal Puranchand. Katra Choban; Shiva Textile. 
Kalra Naya. Chandni Chowk. Delhi. 

agents • Gangabishan Bhasin. Krishan Gali. Kalra Neel; S. K. Traders, Kalra Neel, 
Chjndni Chowk. Dcihi 
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Temples and Hill Stations of Tamil Nadu 

OUR MADRAS BUREAU 


WiTH ITS rich and hoary cultural heri¬ 
tage, there are many places of tourist 
attraction in Tamil Nadu. There is a 
widespread impression that the tourist, 
both foreign and Indian, has not been 
adequately informed of the variety of 
attraction available in the state with the 
result that fewer foreign tourists visit 
the south, particularly Tamil Nadu. 
Madras is known as the “conservatory’* 
of traditional culture. The great tem¬ 
ples of south India are a source of 
abiding interest to the student of archi¬ 
tecture, sculpture and antiquarianism. 
They are the living symbols of the artis¬ 
tic genius of the craftsmen who made 
them and the deep religious faith of 
their patrons. Today, several centuries 
after their construction, they are by 
and large well-preserved and what is 
more significant, they are not mere 
monuments of history but form an 
integral part of the life of the people. 
As a matter of fact, in recent years, 
there has been a great deal of interest 
in their maintenance, renovation and 
proper preservation. Thanks to the 
interest evinced by the religious heads, 
people have come forward to give free¬ 
ly for this cause. 

Special Significance 

The temple cities of Madurai, Thanja- 
vur and Tiruchirappalli have a special 
significance and appeal. The construc¬ 
tion of the Brahadeeswarat temple at 
Thanjavur began in 985 AD and was 
completed 12 years later; it dominates 
the landscape for miles around and is 
acclaimed as the grandest temple in the 
south. Madurai is one of India’s most 
ancient cities, with a history dating back 
to the 6lh century BC. This is the cul¬ 
tural ‘high ground* of Tamil Nadu 
celebrated in literature and mythology. 
It was the capital of the Pandyans till 
the 14th century and the Sri Meenakshi 
temple there with its many naajestic 
gopurams beckons visitors from far 
and near. 

In Tiruchirappalli is the famous tem¬ 
ple of Sri RIanganadha with the fabul¬ 
ous collection of jewels. It is said that 
the famous prlofT diamond which was 
mounted on the sceptre of the Czar 
of Russia waaatdlen from this temple in 
the 18th century by a European sol¬ 
dier. 

A mere 37 miles south of Madras is 
Mahabalipuram—an important tourist 
spot lying on the beautiful coast of the 
Bay of Bengal. It has a splendid group 
of rock-hewn temples, caves and mono- 
. 


archit'^ture and art can be seen here. 
Between 600 and 750 AD every sizable 
rock in Mahabalipuram was given life, 
shape and beauty by the hands of 
sculptors under the personal direction 
of some of the Pallava kings. The cave 
temples here are some of the most 
animated pieces of Hindu sculpture. 

Facing the fury and rage of the waters 
of the Bay of Bengal is the shore tem¬ 
ple. Two or three others of the same 
type have been washed away by the sea. 

The other important site of Pallava 
relics is Kancheepuram. Among its 
oldest shrines, the Kailasanath temple 
and the Vaikuntaperumal temple are 
really exquisite. Another shrine, that 
of Ekambaranalha, is notable for its 
huge gopuram, characteristically Dravi- 
dian. Kancheepuram is also famous 
for its handloom industry, chiefly 
silk saris. The road from Mahabali¬ 
puram to Kancheepuram skirts the fa¬ 
mous hill temple of Tirukkazhukunram, 
where at about 12 noon everyday, the 
priest feeds two kites which, according 
to tradition, drop in here in the course 
of their diurnal flight from Varanasi 
(Banaras) to Rameswaram. By a slight 
detour, the tourist can visit Vedanthan- 
gal, the famous bird sanctuary. 

If the temples of Tamil Nadu delight 
the devout and the antiquarian, the hill 


stations in which nature blazes forth into 
one wild breath-taking beauty offer 
equal attraction to the epicure. 

The Nilgiris range stretches from 
Mysore to Coimbatore and three well- 
known summer resorts, Ootacamund, 
Coonoor and Kotagiri nestle on these 
hills, Ooty which lies on a plateau has 
the appearance of a vast park. Its 
climate is similar to that of an 
IBnglish summer and though the tradi¬ 
tional season is between April and June, 
Ooty is an all-season hill resort. Its 
Wenlock Downs and Botanical Gardens 
are the chief attractions. 

Kodaikanal is a lovely hill resort on 
the Palani hills in Madurai district. 
Nature is gorgeous in Kodaikanal. Its 
wooded slopes, mighty rocks enchant¬ 
ing waterfalls and beautiful lake would 
delight any visitor. The climate of 
Kodai is bracing. Giant green trees shoot 
up to the sky everywhere; plants and 
shrubs with flowers in myriad colours 
greet the visitor at every corner. The 
Coaker’s Walk presents some of the 
best views which Kodai has. With its 
temperate climate and an average of 
twelve hours sunshine every day, it is 
one of the most popular hill resorts in 
India. 

Kourtallam is a famous bathing place 


HANDS 
THAT HOLD A 

MERCURY PENCIL 

RUN FAST & PUT IN 
MORE WORK 

Pfoplt of til {roups — 

«vc «7 on« from icKool 
boys to 4otrct holders.know 
tho worth of MERCURY Pencil 
for III suprtmt ^uiiUles in lU 
rotpocis. MERCURY Pencils art so famous 
the enllrt houithold 

utos them I MERCURY Pencils ere tvaiUbie in 
BiKk, Colosir end Copyln| feed 




Menufectvred Bp n 

THE MADRAS RENCIL FACTORY 
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and health resort from about the 
middle of June to September. It is 
situated on the Palani range of Western 
Ghats in the Tirunelveli district on 
Travancore-Madurai border. The water¬ 
falls are formed by a sharp, three stage 
drop of about 300 feet by the Chittar 
river. 


The final descent is made through 
a deep depression known as the boiling 
sea (Pongumankadal) breaking the falls 
into a natural shower bath under a 
shelving rock. A bath under the falls is 
believed to have a tonic effect. The falls, 
the bracing climate and the natural 
beauty of the surrounding forests and 
hills have endowed the place with a 
peculiar charm. 

In Cape Comorin (Kapyakumari) 
the sea and the mountains meet in the 
extreme south and the rich spectacle 
of the confluence of the Arabian Sea, 
the Bay of Bengal and the Indian Ocean 
assails the eyes of the visitor. From here 
one can enjoy the unique sight of sun¬ 
rise and sunset in the sea. It is at 
this confluence of the oceans that the 
lecently opened memorial to Swami 
Vivekananda majestically stands out. 

Game Forests 

All the lower hills between the Nil- 
giris proper and the Moyar river (which 
fi)rms the Mysore state boundary) are 
full of such game as elephants, tigers, 
bisons, deer, pigs and wild fowl. In all, 
28 square miles of the Mudumalai form 
the game sanctuary; the rest of the 
forest has been thrown open for shikar. 
The surrounding areas being dry, big 
and small game abounds here during 
summer. 

Tamil Nadu’s tourist spots have a 
great potential for earning foreign 
exchange provided they are exploited 
properly. The fourth Plan envisages a 
total provision of Rs 240 lakhs for tour¬ 
ism of which Rs 26 lakhs will form part 
of the state’s Plan while the remaining 
would be in the centrally-sponsored 
schemes. Important among the schemes 
included in the state Plan are the cons¬ 
truction of tourist bungalows at Vellore 
and the conversion of Usur in the 
Amrithi forest area into a holiday 
resort at a cost of Rs 6 lakhs, construc¬ 
tion of a tourist bungalow at Tiruvan- 
namalai at a cost of Rs 5 lakhs and the 
construction of low-income group rest 
houses in Thanjavur, Kumbakonam, 
Periyar and Chittannavasal. Among the 
centrally-sponsored projects three major 
ones are the integrated development of 
the Mahabilipuram complex, theNilgiris 
and the Parson Valley schemes, the 
Kodaikanal area and the Kourtallam, 
Tirunelveli, Kanyakumari and Tiru- 
chendur complex^ 
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POWERFOR 

GROWTH 
KEEPS 
GROWING...! 

NEYVELI UREA 
Nitrogenous fertiliser 46'*/., 
Technical Urea 
for Urea Formaldehyde. 

TAR PRODUCTS 
Carbolic Acid, Orthocresol, 
M.P. Cresol, Xylenol, 
Polyvalent Phenol, 
Monton Wax, Fly Ash. 

Neyveli is entering still 
more useful fields. 
And growing, growing... 


NEYVELI LIGNITE CORPORATION 

the giant Industrial Complex, is 
entering its second decade of growth. 

And it’s a landmark. In the pace of progress 
—of Tamil Nadu, of the whole nation. 

Because what Neyveli produces gives a mighty 
push to enterprises all over the country. 

For example in Agriculture, 
or in Industry ... Through these: 


NEYVELI LIGNITE CORPORATION LTD. Neyveli-1 
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AMAICAHATIONS PRIVATE 


202, MOUNT ROAD, 
MADRAS-2. 

UNIT COMPANIES 


SIMPSON & COMPANY LIMITED 
(Estd, 1840) Madras-2. 

ADDISON & COMPANY LIMITED 
(Estd. 1873) Madras-2. 

ADDISONS PAINTS & CHEMICALS 
LIMITED, Madras-11. 

AMCO BATTERIES LIMITED 
Bangalorc-26. 

BIMETAL BEARINGS LIMITED 
Madras-l 1. 

GEORGE OAKES LIMITED 
Madras-6. 

GEORGE OAKES LIMITED 
(Bombay Operations) Bombay-4. 

INDIA PISTONS LIMITED 
Madras-11. 

INDIAPISTONS-REPCO LIMITED 
Madras-11. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS INDIA LTD 
Madras-60. 

SHARDLOW INDIA LIMITED, 

Madras-11. 

SRI RAMA VILAS SERVICE LIMITED 
Madras-2. 

SRI RAMA VILAS SERVICE LIMITED 
Kumbakonani. 

STANES MOTORS (SOUTH INDIA) 

LIMITED, Coimbatore. 

STANES TYRE & RUBBER PRODUCTS 
LIMITED, Coimbatore. 

TRACTORS AND FARM EQUIPMENT 
LIMITED, Madras-34. 

L. M. VAN MOPPES DIAMOND TOOLS 
INDIA LIMITED, Madras-11. 

THE WHEEL & RIM CO.. OF INDIA LIMITED, 
Madras-11. 


ASSOCIATED PRINTERS (MADRAS) 
PRIVATE LIMITED, Madras-2. 

ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS (MADRAS) 
PRIVATE LTD “THE MAIL”, Madras-2. 

HIGGINBOTHAMS PRIVATE LIMITED 
Madras-2. 

SIMPSON & GENERAL FINANCE CO., LTD 
Madras-2. 


SPEED-A-WAY PRIVATE LIMITED 
Madras-2. 

T. STANES & CO., LIMITED, 

Coimbatore. 

THE UNITED COFFEE SUPPLY 
COMPANY LIMITED, Coimbatore. 

WALLACE CARTWRIGHT & CO-, LIMITED 
55/56, St. James's Street, London, S.W.l. 
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Whenever you ride in a bus or a taxi, a car or 
a lorry, on a scooter or a bicycle, it is lyrecord 
that moves you forward speedily, smoothly, 
and safely. Century Rayon tyrecord has been 
acclaimed by tyre manufacturers as equal 
to the world's best, and is being used in all 
descriptions of light and he^vy-duty tyres. 
Century Rayon, in order to meet the growing 
needs of tyres in India, has doubled its 
annual production of tyrecord. It has raised 
its annual production from 2.3 million kgs. 
to 4.6 million kgs. This production goes into 
50% of the total tyres manufactured in 
India. Remember Century Rayon the next time 
you go for a ride or a drive. 


CENTURY RAYON 
HELPS KEEP INDIA 
ON WHEELS. 



CENTURY RAYON 


Industry Houst, Churchgate RfCltmtUori. 
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IS'iT the boginning of the end? The end, that is, of the present Prime Minister’s 
very personal brand of politics? To answer hopcfliliy might perhaps wishful 
thinking yet, since our country and its people have had immense patience, histori¬ 
cally, with the folly, or worse, of their rulers. All the same, the ignominious 
failure of Mrs Indira Gandhi’s maladroit attempt to capture the state government 
of Uttar Pradesh for herself and her party is clearly a serious set-back to the 
series of political gains that have been hers since she split the Congress organisation. 
There is surely more than enough in the recent developments in her home state to 
make her think furiously whether her unprincipled pursuit of power would not be 
found to be self-defeating. 
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Over the past 12 months, the Prime Minister has been playing the political 
game solely according to rules of her making and, as a direct result of her sins of 
commission or omission, the period from July 1969 has been reduced to months 
after wasteful months of one long campaign for the next general cicciioii. The 
business of government has ceased to be the government’s business, and not unnat¬ 
urally, not only the general economic development of the country but specific and 
urgent problems of failing investment, faltering production and growing unemploy¬ 
ment have been neglected. This, however, is far from being the end of the mis¬ 
chief. Worse still, the unholy manoeuvres of the Prime Minister, her counsellors 
and her hatchet-men to undermine the position of state ministries which do not 
owe allegiance to her or her party have spread the poison of political instability 
throughout the counti^. As a result, political opportunism and adverturism have 
come to be at a premium. 


India and SDRs; Generalised Preferences; 
Asian Advertisers’ Meet; Foreign Trade 
in August, Trade with Poland; Export of 
Bearings; Delegation from Philippines; 
Government Loans; MaharashtriT Bonds; 
Public Sector; Committee on Fuels; Petro¬ 
leum Delegation; Names in the News. 

COMPANY AFFAIRS.741 

Mysore Paper; Depro Foods; liinduslan 
Garments; Glaxo; Sunecta Vitamins; 
Jubilee Mills; Hindustan Dowidat; 
Crompton Greaves; Golden Tobacco; 
Scindia Steam Navigation; Shipping 
Corporation; Gammon India. 

READERS* ROUNDTABLE .. 744 
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Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd. 
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Breakthrough in World Commercial Re¬ 
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In the circumstances, it is only to be expected that administration, whether 
at the centre or in the stales, has been compelled to lead a hand-to-mouth existence. 
To speak, under these conditions, of a fourth Plan as if it were still a functioning 
process is an act of hyprocrisy of which only Yojana Bhavan, ia its currently dis¬ 
credited state, caa be capable. It is bad enough that politicians are talking with 
their tongues in their cheeks. It becomes intolerable when alleged experts, occu¬ 
pying essentially non-political positions, begin to share in this more than venial 
sin. Prof. Gadgil and his colleagues should certainly have realised by now that 
what is said or shouted on occasions such as the Patna conference of Mrs Indira 
Gandhi’s party has more relevance to how government would act than the apprai¬ 
sals or rc-appraisals of the planning process which arc daily building more and more 
fat tiles in the Planning Commission. 

The truth, then, is that so long as Mrs Indira Gandhi remains Prime Minister, 
she alone will decide whether the country progresses or whether it decays. It is no 
longer possible to hope that such level-headed people as there still may be around 
her will be able to exercise any moderating influence on her. It therefore becomes 
all the more necessary that the Prime Minister should soon dr^w the moral of the 
debacle of her tactics in UP. Unfortunately, this educative process does not ap¬ 
pear to have started yet. Take, for instance, her jousting at the windmill of neo¬ 
colonialism. Wc wonder whether she remembers who was the most celebrated 
recent crusader in that cause. That warrior was Dr Kwame Nkrumah. Wc 
do not hear of or from Dr Nkrumah much these days. There are enough pro¬ 
blems or issues in international relations, economic or political, without talkative 
politicians adding artificially to them. The Prime Minister’s speeches have not al¬ 
ways been noted for their relevance to the context. Even so, Mrs Gandhi's tirade 
against neo-colonialism comes particularly ill at a time when something like a 
breakthrough seems to have been achieved in the efforts of UNCTAD to negotiate 
an arrangement for generalised preferences on exports of developing countries to 
the industrially advanced countries. On the question of aid, again, Mrs Gandhi has 
expressed the opinion that, in her view, both types of aid arrangements —i.c., 
bilateral and multilateral — should coexist. It is not difficult to see why she says 
this. She would, no doubt, desire that all western aid, particularly US aid, should 
be multilateral. As for the Soviet Union or other communist countries, since they 
have no use for this kind of transaction, bilateral aid arrangements are not to be 
ruled out. Surely, the Prime Minister ought to realise that the practice by her of 
the economics of expediency in this manner is unlikely to contribute to the prestige 
of this country anywhere in the world community. 

As for the mote immediate issue of her own prestige or the prestige of her 
party within the country, the Prime Miniter can ignore, only at her peril, the obvious 
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and objeclive fact that not much time is 
left for the mending of sIiaULTcd fences. 
We suggest that, in her ow n interest and 
that of her party, siic ought to act imme¬ 
diately to put an end to the dangerous 
phase of political instability which has 
been artificially created over the last 12 
or 14months. She could do this, first, by 
making a c^itegorical statement that the 
next general election will not be held 
before its due dale. This will go a long 
way towards putting an end to tlie imeasi- 
iicss and unscltleineni which have come 
(>vcr governmont and public life and 
rhcieby liclp stabiliNO the political 


situation. Secondly, she should take a 
decision and announce it publicly that 
she and her parly would hereafter 
refrain scrupulously from using the 
rcsource.s or the machinery of the central 
government or resorting to other unfjiir 
or undemocratic practices for weaken¬ 
ing or overthrowing ministries in states 
which may not owe allegiance to her 
party. These arc the least that she can 
and ought to do as much for undoing 
the damage she has done to national in¬ 
terests as for making it possible for the 
country to regain its political stability 
or resume its economic development. 


Abundance or Reluctance? 


The REVivAr. in economic activity in 
the past two years has not been reflec¬ 
ted in brisker activity in the capital 
market and the term-lending institu¬ 
tions have not been called upon to 
provide larger assistance in the shape 
of loans or underwriting commitments 
for the promotion of new industries or 
implementation of expansion schemes 
of the existing industrial units. Indeed, 
except for a small increase in assistance 
sanctioned by the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India, the expansion of 
activities of the term-lending institutions 
in 1969-70 is mainly due to the anxiety 
shown by the state financial corpora¬ 
tions and the state industrial develop¬ 
ment corporations to meet the require¬ 
ments of small industries and medi¬ 
um-sized projects. This is a welcome 
development as the flow of funds to 
these sectors of the industrial economy 
might result in broad-based activity and 
dispersed development. But the absence 
of any significant increase in sanctioned 
assistance for large-scale industries is 
an indication that entrepreneurs are not 
prepared to embark on entirely new ven¬ 
tures and the Chairman of the Indust¬ 
rial Finance Corporation of India, Mr 
C.D. Khanna, actually observed that 
there was no dearth of funds, hut 
dearth of good borrowers. 

Thus, out of the total sanctioned 
assistance of Rs 149.9 crorcs in 1969-70 
against Rs 132.3 crorcs in 1968-69 in 
respect of all term-lending institutions, 
the state financial corporations ap¬ 
proved new applications for as much 
as Rs 33 crores against Rs 19.6 crores 
and ^tate industrial development cor¬ 
porations for Rs 17.1 crores against 
Rs 4.4 crores. The share of Industrial 
Development Bank of India was only 
modestly higher at Rs 56.4 crorcs 
against Rs 48.6 crorcs. w^hilc the In¬ 
dustrial Finance Corporation’s share 
was even lower at Rs 21.0 crores against 
P.s 22.7 crorcs. The Industrial Credit 
and Investment Corporation of India, 
for its part, recorded a big decline in 
the quantum of its assistance to Rs 
22.4 crores from Rs 37 crores which 


was mainly due to a big drop in loans 
in foreign currencies (Rs 13.3 crores 
against Rs 27.3 crores). 

The recent spate of new floatations 
has been mainly in respect of the issues 
of additional capital by existing in¬ 
dustrial units under Indian auspices and 
by forcign-owned companies, which have 
been executing expansion schemes, and 
which have been keen or obliged to have 
greater participation in the equity capital 
by Indian interests. In these instances, 
the underwriters have not been called 
upon to take up any large parcels in 
pursuance of their commitments as the 
subscription lists were considerably 
oversubscribed and the investors pro¬ 
fited because of the availability of siz¬ 
able premiums in the open market for 
the respective equity issues. Some en¬ 
tirely new issues have also been over¬ 
subscribed as it is felt that the industrial 
units concerned will be working on a 
highly profitable basis even from the 
beginning and handsome dividends 
could be paid by them out of the earnings 
for the second or third year of full 
operation. 

It has not, therefore, been necessary 
for the term-lending institutions to 
invest in industrial securities in a big 
way and in 1969-70 the additional out¬ 
lay in respect of the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank, the Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration, the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation, the state 
financial corporations and state 
industrial development corporations 
was of the order of Rs 10.8 crores 
against Rs 9.5 crores. It is necessary to 
point out, however, that the increase 
under this head is due to the larger 
share of state industrial development 
corporations amounting to Rs 3.9 
crores against Rs 1.52 crorcs. The In¬ 
dustrial Development Bank too has 
been obliged to take up equity or prefe¬ 
rence shares, as the case may be, in 
industrial units which were compelled 
to enlarge the capital base and which 
were unable to raise funds from the 
open market because they were in bad 
shape or they had not got out of the 


period of gestation. There has actually 
been a decline in the quotas of the In¬ 
dustrial Credit and Investment Cor¬ 
poration and the Industrial Finance 
Corporation, which are the main 
underwriters besides the Life Insur- 
rance Corporation and the Unit Trust 
of India. The last-mentioned two insti¬ 
tutions, however, are now the principal 
props of the capital market as the Life 
Insurance Corporation alone invested 
in pursuance of its underwriting commit¬ 
ments as much as Rs J1.6 crorcs in 

1968- 69 while the Unit Trust of India 
had, for its share, Rs 8.1 crores in 

1969- 70. The Unit Trust of India had 
really a problem of deploying its fe- 
sources as, even with larger unit sales, 
it could have firm underwriting invest¬ 
ments only for Rs 8.1 cn)res in 1969-70 
against Rs 10.3 crorcs in 1968- 
69. This clearly indicates that the term¬ 
lending institutions, the Life Insurance 
Corporation and the Unit Trust of 
India, are in a position to fork out over 
Rs 30 crores annually for new issues in 
the form of equity and preference shares 
and debentures. This can be cvenRs 
40 to Rs 50 crores as the Life Insurance 
Corporation and the Unit Trust of 
India are adding to their resources 
at a faster rate than in earlier years. 

There is understandable reluctance on 
the part of borrowers to approach the 
statutory financial corporations as the 
conditions imposed by them regarding 
the conversion of debentures are not 
quite acceptable to them. This perhaps 
explains the reason why in 1969-70 the 
term-lending institutions invested in 
debentures only Rs 3.5 crores against 
Rs 5 crorcs in 1968-69. The clarifica¬ 
tion given by the Chairman of the In¬ 
dustrial Finance Corporation in this 
regard has been generally welcomed as 
it is now clear that no attempt would 
be made to convert any portion of old 
loans or debentures into equities. But 
it is emphasised that there should be de¬ 
finite guidelines so that industrial units 
may know in advance on what conditions 
they can raise debentures which would 
be subscribed to a great extent by the 
statutory financial corporations. After 
the experience of Tala Iron and Steel 
Company Limited, there arc still fears 
that loans cannot be easily raised from 
these institutions and further develop¬ 
ment can lake place only when it is defi¬ 
nitely known that there will not be any 
undue watering of the equity capital 
as a result of the conversion oS,deben¬ 
tures or a forcible change in the pattern 
of ownership of holdings. 

The management of TISCO had to 
fight a hard battle as it thought that the 
financial corporations wero adopting an 
unhelpful attitude^ and there was no 
justification for stipulating conversion 
terms on a basis which would not be 
even available to outside subscribers, 
when their contribution to the expan- 
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Sion and modemUation schemes was 
Mi substantial. T1|jd objections raised 
by Tatas Were quite justified as out of the 
total expenditure of Rs 106 crores ex* 
petted to be incurred on the moderni¬ 
sation programme as much as Rs 
B8 crores would be found out of internal 
resources and only about Rs 20 crores 
was sought to be raised by way of de¬ 
bentures. The corporations eventually 
agmed to the underwriting of deben¬ 
tures without any stipulations. The pro¬ 
cess of industrial development and the 
mobilisation of resources would, how¬ 
ever, be greatly facilitated if the lurk¬ 


ing fears were removed and the feeling 
also gained ground that the govern^ 
ment was not anxious to secure for it¬ 
self an entry into the private sector 
through the back-door and intensify its 
grip on important industrial units. 
With the need to encourage a boom in 
new capital issues on the Tines of 1958- 
62 in order to hasten industrial develop¬ 
ment, the government will have to adopt 
a constructive approach as it has now a 
monopoly of institutional resources 
especially as the working funds of 
14 nationalised banks also are at 
its disposal. 


Uphill Task for Cotton Textile Exports 


Until a few days ago, that is until the 
sixteenth annual general meeting 
of the Cotton Textiles Export Promo¬ 
tion Council (TEXPROCIL) took place 
in Bombay, one was inclined to share, 
not without some reservations even 
then though, the seeming optimism of 
certain Foreign Trade Ministry circles 
which did not feel the export perfor¬ 
mance since April last to be not al¬ 
together disheartening. The reservation 
was because the same sources also ad¬ 
mitted that it would be an uphill task 
to attain the annual growth rate of 
seven per cent in exports during the 
fourth Plan period. Spelling out the 
uphill task in relation to 1970-71, 
they said that it would mean an export 
performance of Rs 135 crores every 
month for the rest of the current offi¬ 
cial year! Evidently these sources must 
have had some inkling of the slight 
upturn in exports that took place duri- 
ing August. This apart, the export 
performance of cotton textiles, despite 
severe difficulties, was really heartening. 

Thus, our textile exports in 1969- 
70 increased to touch an all-time record 
level of Rs 111.5 crores, as against 
only Rs 97.5 crores in 1968-69; in 
other words a growth rate of 14 
per cent compared to the overall rate 
of grpwth of the country’s total ex¬ 
ports of only four per cent. And even 
thereafter, /.e., up to and inclusive of 
August 1970, for which figures are 
available, exports of cotton textiles 
maintained their upward trend. (Our 
exports during the five months ended 
Au^st, 1970 aggregated Rs 46.9 
crores, as against Rs 42.7 crores for the 
ednresponding period of 1969). It is 
ndteworthy that exports of all items— 
cottpn yam, cotton piecegpods (unlike 
in 1969-70) cetton appatcl and other 
cotton manufactures (here, / again, 
unlike in 1969-70)—showed an upward 
trend. But there oUr optimi&m ends. 

For, addliMaing the TEXPROCIL 
annual meeting merced to above, its 
dminsimit; Mr i Krishnamj M:D. 
Tbackfirsey, atated in ho uncertain 


terms that we cannot hope to maintain 
this trend of exports in the future 
months of this year. He said, truly 
indeed, that “we need to look into our 
exports of cotton piecegoods and other 
cotton manufactures rather carefully, 
if we are to achieve the target of Rs 
120.0 crorcs“. But, at the same time, 
he also declared: “I am very diffident 
about the maintenance of this tempo of 
exports for the rest of the current 
financial year and am extremely doubt¬ 
ful whether, at the end of the year, we 
shall reach even the figure Of last year, 
let alone achieving the target of Rs 
120.0 crores because of the basic 
maladies.'* 

It is, therefore, imperative to find 
out what these basic maladies are and 
also to think out ways and means of 
curing them speedily. According to, 
Mr Thackerscy, the first of these is “the 
absurd increase in the cost structure 
since the first few months of this year”- 
Between November 1969 and August 
1970, cotton prices have risen by al¬ 
most 35 per cent. It is not surprising 
that even some leading mills have 
begun to fight shy of taking on 
further export commitments in this 
unsettled cotton price situation. 

The TEXPROCIL chairman, the 
pragmatist that he is, feels this is by no 
means m insoluble problem. “In my 
opinibn”, he said, “supply of ade¬ 
quate cotton to the industry is the only, 
solution for sustaining the interest of 
the milts in export or promoting exports 
to targeted levels.’* Mr Thackerscy 
was certain that the government too 
was quite aware of this. He wondered 
why It had not drawn up and imple¬ 
mented a proper scheme of priorities, 
and added that “the low level of yield 
in the indigenous production cannot 
be continue ta impair our export 
effort. Adequate funds must be made 
available for imports and an increase in 
the yield per acre on a war footing.” 

But all this necessarily takes time. 
What is to happ^ betimes? As Mr 


Thackerscy said “in the interven¬ 
ing period, imports of cotton have to 
be increased substantially’’. There is 
no reason why this should not be done, 
csp^ially as our foreign exchange 
position also has improv^ somewhat. 

A second malady that has been known 
for years now to afflicting the coun¬ 
try’s cotton textile industry is the ab¬ 
sence of modernisation and ratiohalisa-' 
tion. How this affects oar exports 
adversely will be obvious if we assess 
the effect of the use of our outmoded 
machinery. It has been estimated that, 
bemuse of this and also out low produc¬ 
tivity, the labour cost in India ranges 
between 20 and 30 per cent of the total 
cost of production, which means it is 
almost double that of such advanced 
countries as Japan and Hong Kong! 
For the same reason, the quality of our 
textiles also is not comparable to that 
of our competitors. At the time when 
most markets require high density 
cloths and sophisticated finishes, as 
also faultless cloth in long lengths, it is 
a tragedy that most of our cotton mills 
simply do not have the requisite equip¬ 
ment. So the TEXPROCIL chairman’s 
suggestion that “a worthwhile scheme 
for modernisation of at least that sector 
of the industry which is contributing 
to export earnings has to be evolved on 
a most urgent basis” cannot brook any 
delay. Without as much as bestowing 
any thought to such musts, the Foreign 
Trade Ministry goes about demanding 
mills to give bonds to maintain exports 
for three or four years at the level of the 
basic year. 

A third lacuna—let us not term this 
as a malady—is the lack of a modern 
processing house so necessary to ensure 
a standard quality of finished fabrics. 
Apart from the prevailing standards of 
finishing in India being not satisfactory, 
according to Mr Thackerscy, the price 
of finished goods also is prohibitive. 
Hence his plea for putting up a 
modern processing house in Bombay 
cither on a co-operative basis or with 
TEXPROCIL’s own funds (of course, 
with financial assistance, by way 
of loans and grants, from the govern¬ 
ment). 

As important as promoting exports 
of fine finished goods is the promotion 
of branded articles, which m:ans a 
good deal of brand publicity and pro¬ 
paganda. If this is to be done effectively, 
there must be all round support to a 
scheme of co-operative advertising and 
brand publicity in the various markets, 
and it is just as well that both govern¬ 
ment and industry are alive to this 
need. 


In order to keep pace with the 
switch to readymade garments (of 
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cotton as well as cotton blended with 
man-made fibres), the authorities have 
done well to centralise with TEXPRO- 
CIL as from April last exports of all ap¬ 
parels, irrespective of the fibres involved. 
The setting up of a garments panel 
since is the immediate outcome, but if 
this panel is to have its hands full, 
more mills must take to the production 
of blended fabrics for export. To make 
this possible, it behoves the govern¬ 
ment to make polyester fibre available 
to mills at international prices, a small 
but grudging beginning in which direc¬ 
tion was made only last April. Perhaps 
the powers-that-bc need to be remind¬ 
ed even as late as now that the future 
prospects of textiles really exist largely 
in man-mades and blends. 

Perhaps the toughest problem ahead 
for our textile exports is the textile im¬ 
port policy of the UK. There has been 
a steep fall in our exports to that 
country in both 1969 and 1970 so far, 
thanks to the various measures brought 
in by British government to control 
imports. (It may be noted here that 
Britain's textile imports from India fell 
far more steeply than those from our 


other competitors). But it is idle to 
ignore that as much responsible as, if 
not more respeonsible than, these res¬ 
trictions have the high cost of pro¬ 
duction in India and the lack of versa¬ 
tility on the part of our cotton mills 
to cater to the changing patterns of 
demand in the world's markets. The 
need to have a close look into these 
shortcomings and also to remedy them 
forthwith has been literally forced down 
our throats, thanks to the new British 
policy from January 1972, when all 
quotas are to be abolished and imports 
from Commonwealth countries will 
have to bear a 15 per cent tariff 
Efforts have no doubt been made and 
are still being made (very likely the 
forthcoming visit of the British Prime 
Minister with the specific aim of impro¬ 
ving Indo-British relations offers one 
more splendid opportunity to discuss 
this subject) to extract a more favoura¬ 
ble treatment to India, but neither 
Britain nor, for that matter, Canada 
seems to be in a mood to oblige 
India. In the circumstances, maybe 
India has no alternative but to go in 
a big way for bulk deals which have 
ere now yielded promising results. 


Between Delhi, Cairo and Belgrade 


The third meeting of the ministers of 
India, Yugoslavia and the UAR, held 
recently at Bled (capital of the Slovania 
province of Yugoslavia) took an impor¬ 
tant decision to permit other developing 
countries to accede tp the trade expan¬ 
sion and economic co-operation agree¬ 
ment of 1967. Mr K,B. Lall, Secretary 
to the union Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
has explained that tJ\e Bled declaration 
will widen the area of economic co¬ 
operation among the developing count¬ 
ries as envisaged ut the conference at 
Lusaka. Mr L^l however revealed that 
no tangible results had emerged in in¬ 
dustrial co-operation among India, 
Yugoslavia and the UAR even though 
the tripartite agreement was signed 
over three years ago. 

Why has this agreement not produced 
the expected results? One important 
reason is that the governments of ihe 
three countries have made little effort 
to create interest and enthusiasm 
among their business enterprises to 
follow up the agreement. Ministerr of 
the three countries meet periodically 
and sign declarations. These meetings 
arc followed b> those of the secretaries; 
bill the industrial organisations of the 
countries do not appear to have met ai 
any time to discuss to what extent the 
tripartite agreement could be imple¬ 
mented. So fur as India is concerned, 
New Delhi ha.s done little to rouse inte¬ 
rest among industrialists to explore the 


possibilities provided in the agreement. 
Neither the FICCI nor the Assocham 
has been consulted and their co-opera¬ 
tion sought in this matter. The three 
countries have merely identified the 
specific fields such as the manufacture of 
TV glass bulbs, TV picture tubes, 
wheeled tractors and scooters. But no 
serious studies or negotiations have 
been conducted as to how to implement 
these projects. 

Apart from the lack of energetic 
efforts from the side of the govern¬ 
ments, the rules and regulations followed 
by these countries for permitting the 
flow of foreign capitai have hindered the 
progress of the tripartite a^eement. 
For instance, Yugoslavia provides much 
scope for profitable investment and since 
1967 the Yugoslav laws have b^n 
amended many times to attract foreign 
capital. But so far foreign investment in 
Yugoslavia has been small, being about 
$44 million though the number of colla¬ 
borations is 17. The countries involved 
in these agreements are the USA, Japan, 
Italy, West Germany, East Germany 
and France. The industries chosen for 
collaboration cover a wide field ranging 
from ball-bearings to tourist equipment. 
Yugoslavia bans foreign investment in 
banking, insurance, internal transport, 
commerce and public services (except 
research). Mr Anthony Solomon, Presi¬ 
dent of the International Investment 
Corporation of Yugoslavia, has thus 
explained the reasons for the lack of 


enthusiasm on the part of foreign in¬ 
vestors: “The Yugoslav system, with 
its autonomous, self-managed so* 
cially owned enterprises, differs from 
both the eastern centrally planned and 
western privately own^ economies. 
Many potential foreign investors are 
still not familiar enough with Yugosla¬ 
via's unique economic system which 
evolved in the 1950s and 1960s from a 
centrally administered economy to one 
that can best be described as a socialist 
market economy". Mr Solomon adds 
that a foreign company cannot have 
its own branch or subsidiary in Yugos¬ 
lavia or enter into shareholding forms of 
joint ventures. Partnership is the legal 
basis for Yugoslav business organisa¬ 
tions with foreign investors. As he ex¬ 
plains, “This contract relationship iff 
unusually flexible and requires a lot of 
insight, and careful preparations on 
the part of partners. It is not only tho 
foreign company which finds itself on an 
unfamiliar terrain. Yugoslav enterprises 
had in previous years increasingly colla¬ 
borated with foreign partners in licens¬ 
ing, co-production and joint marketing 
but prior to 1968 had no experience in 
joint profit-sharing ventures". 

The Yugoslavs also perhaps are not 
adequately aware of the possibilities 
and the facilities available in India for« 
collaboration. Nor are the opportunities 
in the UAR properly made known to the 
industrial enterprises in India and 
Yugoslavia. It is doubtful if other de¬ 
veloping countnes are likely to show 
much enthusiasm to accede to the tripar¬ 
tite agreement when it has made so 
little progress so far. The tariff conces¬ 
sions made available under this agree¬ 
ment are, of course, helpfhl to the pro¬ 
motion of trade. But they have to bo 
enlarged and publicised properly. At 
present they are available to about 500 
items. It should be possible to extend the 
concessions to more items in consulta¬ 
tion with the representatives of the 
industrial enterprises in the countries 
concerned. 

Industrial co-operation need not be 
confined to the few items identified by 
the tripartite agreement. It can cover 
any field for which there is scope. For 
example, the Government of India 
recently released a list of 125 industries 
where there is a technological gap and 
where foreign collaboration will be per¬ 
mitted. These cover a wide field such as 
industrial machinery, electrical and 
metallurgical industries, glass, oil and 
chemicals, P^Ip allied pro¬ 

ducts, asbestos and carbon, timDer^ 
based industries, rubber goods and 
fishing. Yugoslavia is likely to be inte¬ 
rested in some of these fields. If New 
Delhi, Bdgrade, and Cairo take ener¬ 
getic and continuous interest, the tri¬ 
partite agreement can produce positive 
resuhs and may aucee^ in persuading 
other countries to join it. 
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GfifVi^rnor & the Coalition Cabinet 

DR A* APPADORAI 


The recent developments in UP have 
raised legitimate doubts among stu¬ 
dents of the Indian Constitution regard¬ 
ing the role of the governor in relation 
to a coalition cabinet in which the chief 
minister belongs to a minority parly and 
several colleagues of his are selected 
from a party which has a larger number 
of members in the legislature, so that 
prima facie the chief minister’s support 
in the state l^islatiire is dependent on 
the continuing confidence of that 
I parly. 

The facts in the UP constitutional 
crisis are now well-known and need 
not be recited here. But attention must 
be drawn to two of these facts in the 
present context. On September 24, the 
Chief Minister asked for the resignations 
of 14 ministers (13 of them being from 
Congress (R), and he followed this up 
by demanding the resignations of all 
the other ministers from Congress (R) 
in the cabinet. They refused to resign 
and the Governor did not Ijack up the 
Chief Minister; instead, after consult¬ 
ing the Attorney-General of the union, 
he asked for the resignation of the Chief 
Minister. The Chief Minister did not 
immediately resign but asked for clari¬ 
fication. The Governor’s answer was 
a recommendation to the President that 

(1) the government of the state could 
not be carried on in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution, and 

(2) President’s rule be imposed. The 
President accepted this recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Four Considerations 

The Governor, in a statement, has 
referred to four considerations which 
raised “genuine doubts” in his mind 
aJtout the constitutionality of the ad¬ 
vice tendered by the Chief Minister 
with reaard to the removal of minis¬ 
ters. These arc important and deserve 
to be given, more or less, in the words of 
the Governor: 

L The chief minister of a coalition 
is not supreme in the parliamentary 
sense because he does not have a free 
hand in the choice of his own team and 
has simply to accept the names given 
by the respective party leaders — as 
has been the experience of the two coali¬ 
tion governments in UP. Instead of the 
catoet ministers being his appointees, 


the chief minister exists on their support 
and siilferancc. 

2. Even in the not-so-imporlant 
matter of distribution of portfolios, 
the discretion of the chief minister is 
greatly curtailed and is subject to the 
demands of the coalescing parties. An 
agreement presupposes a process of 
give and take. 

3. Political devices of the nature of 
co-ordination committees which func¬ 
tion more or less like a “super-cabinet” 
in which some non-minister leaders are 
also present, greatly detract from the 
supremacy of the chief minister, as 
was the case during the last coalition 
government in UP. 

4. While the Prime Minister’s advice 
in England for the dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment is conventionally binding on the 
Crown, no such compulsion binds the 
governor to accept such an advice of the 
chief minister in every case. 

The Precedents 

The UP Governor in his statement 
also referred to two precedents — 
presumably he was referring to Punjab, 
when Mr Kakash Singh Badal lost his 
majority after the Jan Sangh withdrew 
its support consequent on the resigna¬ 
tion of its ministers from the cabinet. 
The Punjab Governor allowed him 
ample time to have his majority listed 
in the assembly. The second instance 
was in 1968 in Bihar. Thirty-eight mem¬ 
bers of the state legislative assembly 
withdrew their support to Mr Maha- 
maya Prasad Sinha‘s United Front 
ministry; the Governor, there too, 
allowed Mr Sinha to continue for a few 
months and let the majority issue be 
tested in the assembly. The contention 
of the UP Governor was that in these 
two instances, the ministers’ resignation 
on the chief minister’s advice for re¬ 
moval of ministers had been accepted 
on grounds of abuse of power, mis¬ 
conduct, etc, “But”, he contended, 
“never before was there a case where 
a chief minister sought the removal of 
the majority of ministers — not on the 
basis of misconduct, misdemeanor or 
abuse of power, but palpably on the 
basis of political differences”. 

It need hardly be added that the 
opposition parties did not accept these 


arguments and presented a memoran* 
dum to the Piresident f^uesting him to 
revoke the imposition of presidential 
rule. 

Where does constitutional propriety 
lie? 

It must first be pointed out that the 
Governor has one point in his fa¬ 
vour: the situation in UP was. unique 
and precedents from Britain, the union 
government at the centre, and other 
states ate not exactly similar. As we have 
said earlier, the crucial point in tho 
UP situation was that the ministers 
hought to be dismissed by the Chief 
Minister hero belonged to a parly 
which had the larger number of minis¬ 
ters in the cabinet, and a larger number 
of MLAs in the assembly than the 
Chief Minister's party, i.c., the BKD, 
had. Therefore tho Governor’s doubts 
Were legitimate. 

But did he resolve these doubts in a 
proper constitutional manner, i.c., 
according to the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution? 

The Key Provision 

Here the key provision in the Consti¬ 
tution is: 164(2) The Council of Minis¬ 
ters shall be collectively responsible to 
the Legislative Assembly of the slate. 

This legislative assembly enforces the 
responsibility by ensuring that the chief 
minister and his colleagues can conti¬ 
nue in office only so long as they enjoy 
its confidence. The legislature decides, 
on the floor of the house, the continu¬ 
ance of its confidence in one of several 
ways open to it: by refusing to pass a 
noii-confidcncc motion, by passing bills 
introduced by or supported by the go- 
vernment, and by passing the budget. 
Contra, if it passes the no-confidcnce 
motion, defeats a bill introduced by or 
supported by the government, refuses 
supply, it is presumed that the govern¬ 
ment docs not continue to enjoy tho 
coixiidciice of the legislature. 

The point is that so long as the 
chief minister enjoys the confidence 
of tho legislature — and it is itot 
provcil to the contrary on the 
floor of the legislature — it is 
difficult for the governor to dis- 
mi.ss tho chief minister or refuse to 
accept tho chief minister’s advice to 
dismiss one or more ministers. There 
arc two principles in Politics which 
support this proposition: (i) Power must 
go with responsibility. If the chief 
minister has to be responsible to the 
legislature, he must also have the power 
to rcconunond to the governor that one 
or more ministers be appointed or dis¬ 
missed. (ii) A dual source of power 
cannot operate without friction. The 
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question is, according to the Constitii- 
tution, who has the substnattal power — 
the governor or the legislature. The 
provi.'sion regarding collective responsi¬ 
bility,, referred to above, makes the 
position quite clear in favour of the 
legislntMrc. 

That is why to the question whether 
the governor has the right to ask the 
chief minister to resign on the ground 
that the major partner in the coalition 
cabinet has withdrawn support to him, 
the answer is an unequivocal ‘No’; 
for it follows from what has been said 
above that the chief minister’s res¬ 
ponsibility is to the legislature. There arc 
only two circumstancscs when the go¬ 
vernor can dismiss the chief minister. 

One is when the chiefminister docs not 
resign, even though the legislature has 
expressed its want of confidence in him 
in one of several methods discussed 
earlier. Here the fact that the assembly 
in UP had already been summoned to 
meet so soon is significant, the Governor 
could w'ell have waited till then to lest 
whether the Chief Minister did, or did 
not, command the confidence of the 
legislature. The second circumstance 
in which the chief minister may possi¬ 
bly be dismissed by the governor is 
when he refuses to summon the legisla¬ 
ture for an unreasonably long time and 
the majority of the members of that 
legislature write to the governor ex¬ 
pressing want of confidence in the chief 
minister; this hardly applies to the pre¬ 
sent case as, on the advice of the Chief 
Minister, the assembly had already 
been summoned to m^i on October 6. 

A distinguished Professor of Consti- 


MiNOR IRRIGATION woiks are very im¬ 
portant not only to step up irrigation 
potential in a region but also to 
generate confidence in the far¬ 
mers and provide them satisfaction 
about the reliability of the irrigation 
arrangements. One of the important 
factors responsible for the slow 
progress in the implementation 
of the minor irrigation programme 
in our country is the inadequacy of 
financial arrangements for meeting the 
growing credit needs of the farmers. 
The policy under the new strategy of 
agriculture has been that the increasing 
demand for private minor irrigation 
works should be taken care of prima¬ 
rily through mobilisation of institutional 
finance from such sources as the Agri¬ 
cultural Refinance Corporation (ARC), 
land development banks, central co- 
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tutional Law in a recent broadcast from 
Delhi (October 4) made a novel sugges¬ 
tion in regard to the power of the chief 
minister to demand the resignation of 
ministers in a coalition cabinet. He said 
that it was precisely to meet situations 
such qs this, viz, differences arising bet¬ 
ween a chief minister and his collea¬ 
gues from another party included in 
the coalition and the chief minister 
desiring to dismiss ministers from the 
other party that Article 167 (c) was in¬ 
cluded in the Constitution: 

Article 167 says: 

It shall be the duty of the Chief 
Minister of each state— 

(a) to communicate to the Governor 
of the State all decisions of the Council 
of Ministers relating to the administ¬ 
ration of the affairs of the Stale and 
proposals for legislation; 

(b) to furnish such information re¬ 
lating to the administration of the 
affairs of the State and proposals for 
legislation as the Governor may call 
for; and 

(c) if the Governor so requires, to 
submit for the consideration of the 
Council of Ministers any matter on 
which a decision has been taken by a 
Minister but which has not been con¬ 
sidered by the Council. 

I can only say that 1 do not agree 
with the learned Proressor. Article 167 
has reference to administration and 
legislation; it has no reference to politi¬ 
cal differences between the chief minis¬ 
ter and other ministers, which lead to 
the demand by the chief minister for 
the resignation of some ministers from 
another party. 


operative banks, commercial banks, 
etc. 

Consistent with this policy, institu¬ 
tional financing had been stepped 
up progressively at a fast rate from the 
year 1966-67. As against Rs 112 crores 
made available by the ARC, laud deve¬ 
lopment banks, central co-operative 
banks and agro-industries corporations 
during the whole of the third Plan 
period, the finances by these institutions 
during the three years 1966-69 amounted 
to Rs 230 crores. The Working Group 
on Minor Irrigation and Rural Electri¬ 
fication set up by the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture, worked out the require¬ 
ments of institutional finance for the 
programme of minor irrigation at 
Rs 750 crores during the fourth Plan 
period. The Working Group lecom- 
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mended outlays of Rs 425 crores through 
land development banks, Rs 100 crores 
each through central co-operative banks- 
and commercial banks, Rs 75 crores 
through the Agricultural 
Corporation and Rs 50 croreS through 
agro-industries corporations of the 
states. 

The total cost of the minor irrigatiorr 
works proposed to be taken up during' 
the fourth Plan period is estimated at. 
Rs 1,428 crores. This would be met to 
the extent of Rs 650 crores through 
institutional finance, Rs 476 crores 
through Plan funds and the balance of 
Rs 300 crores by cultivators from their 
own resources. In the draft fourth 
five year Plan—1969-74, ageneywiae 
break-up of Rs 650 crores of invest¬ 
ment from the institutional sector is not 
given. In order to have a proper pers¬ 
pective of institutional finance, it is 
essential to examine the mechanism of 
loans advanced through these agencies.. 

Medium and Long Term Finance 

The Agriculture Refinance Corpora¬ 
tion is primarily a refinancing agency 
providing medium-term and long-term 
finance to eligible institutions for pro¬ 
moting the development of agriculture. 
The institutions which are eligible to 
borrow from the ARC are state co-' 
operative banks, central land develop¬ 
ment banks and scheduled commercial 
banks which arc its shareholders. The 
refinance facilities are provided by the 
ARC by way of subscription in the case 
of central land development banks and 
by way of loans in the case of state co¬ 
operative banks and scheduled banks. 

The corporation provides refinance 
facilitiesfor minor irrigation schemes for 
the construction of open wells and ins¬ 
tallation of tubewells, provided that 
such schemes are worked out for a com¬ 
pact area on a project basis in an 
integrated manner with assured inputs, 
technical aid and administrative and 
supervisory facilities from the state 
governments. It was thought desiral?le 
initially that such schemes should be 
formulated on the basis of detailed 
ground water surveys. However, detail¬ 
ed ground water surveys have not been 
carried out in several states, though they 
are under way at present. The corpora¬ 
tion has, therefore, agreed, in order to 
avoid delay in the formulation of schem¬ 
es, to accept a certificate from the ap¬ 
propriate technical department of the 
state government indicating thg. avail¬ 
ability of adequate sub-wl water re¬ 
sources to support the proposed pro¬ 
gramme on the basis of investigation 
involving test borings or by means of a 
quick survey based on the performance 
of existing wells. 

A number of important changes 
in regard to the policies and proce^ 
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dll res for sanction of refinance 
facilities for minor irrigation schemes 
by the ARC were made during 1968-69. 
Tht facilities offered to state govern¬ 
ments to make a reduced contribution 
of not less than 10 per cent to the special 
development debentures to be floated 
by the central land development banks 
for financing minor irrigation schemes, 
as against a contribution of 25 per cent 
required from them under other types of 
schemes, which was due to expire on 
June 30. 1969, was extended up to June 
30,1970. 

Refinance facilities which were 
made available to the land develop¬ 
ment banks in respect of loans provided 
by them to cultivators for keeping the 
amount as deposit with the electricity 
boards for obtaining electric connections 
for energising their wells were extended 
in the year 1968-69 to the scheduled 
commercial banks in respect of loans 
which they may advance to cultivators 
for this purpose. It was also decided that 
the conditions regarding the formula¬ 
tion of agricultural development schem¬ 
es in compact areas might not be rigidly 
insisted upon in the case of advances 
by the scheduled commercial banks for 
the purchase of pumpsets, tractors and 
other requirements provided the banks 
take proper steps for adequate super¬ 
vision over the ultilisation of loans and 
ensure that the equipment purchased by 
the cultivators results in an increase in 
agricultural production. 

Large Gap 

Experience has shown that there is a 
large gap between refinance committed 
by the ARC and refinance drawn against 
it by state governments, land develop¬ 
ment banks, commercial banks, etc., 
due to delay on the part of state autho¬ 
rities and development banks in locat¬ 
ing, investigating and formulating 
schemes. This indicates the necessity 
to develop the techniques in investigat¬ 
ing and framing projects for reference to 
the corporation by state governments 
and primary landing agencies. In order 
to get full benefit of refinance facilities 
it is also necessary on the part of land 
development banks and commercial 
banks to set up the irown technical cells 
and strengthen their administrative and 
supervisory machinery. 

The ARC, since its establishment in 
1963, has sanctioned 233 schemes up to 
1968*69, out of which 125 are minor irri¬ 
gation schemes involving an outlay of 
Rs 116,85 crores. 

There are 19 central land develop¬ 
ment banks in the country. All states, 
except Nagaland, have a central land 
development bank. Among the union 
territories, only Himachal Pradesh, 
Tripura and Pondicherry, have one 
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central land development bank each 
These banks float ordinary debentures; 
till the end of 1963-64, the Reserve 
Bank of India used to contribute 20 
per cent, the Stale Bank of India 10 
per cent and some ad hoc contributions 
by the Life Insurance Corporation and 
the balance by the state co-operative 
banks. The contribution of commercial 
banks was quite nominal. Consequent 
on the dir^tives of the World Bank 
to put restrictions on deficit financing, 
the contribution of the Reserve Bank 
of India and the State Bank of India to 
the ordinary debentures of the land 
development banks have been reduced, 
and now some definite amounts have 
been fixed for the purpose. 

Government Assistance 

In view of the reduction in the 
contribution of debentures by the 
RBI and the State Bank of India, 
the Government of India came 
forward to provide assistance of 
the order of Rs 9.80 crores for sup¬ 
porting the debenture issues of the 
banks during 1966-67. This was in- 
crciised to Rs 15 crores in 1967-68 and 
1968-69. What was more important from 
the banks’ point of view, this assis¬ 
tance was also required to be matched 
by equal support from state govern¬ 
ments in states where land develop¬ 
ment banking was more developed. In 
olher states, the matching support 
was placed at two-thirds of the central 
contribution in 1967-68 and one-third 
of it in 1968-69. On the other hand, the 
share of the LIC, which was earlier only 
^7£//;oc has been raised. Private com¬ 
mercial banks formed another source 
from which land development banks 
began to receive substantial support 
from 1967-68, following the develop¬ 
ments associated with social control 
and bank nationalisation. 

Land development banks arc advanc¬ 
ing long-term loans for minor irrigation 
works purely on the security of the 
landed property. In certain states the 
evaluation of the landed property offer¬ 
ed for mortgage as security tor the loan 
is arrived at on the basis of the average 
of the sales statistics. In other states, 
the basis of evaluation of property to 
be mortgaged is related to a certain 
multiple of the land revenue of the 
land to be mortgaged. The existing 
method of evaluation of landed properly 
does not reflect the true mortgage value 
of the land. Broad analysis of the loan¬ 
ing procedures of land development 
banks indicate that although the empha¬ 
sis in the loaning programmes has been 
shifted to loaning for productive pur¬ 
poses, the procedure for determining the 
loan eligibility of the farmers is still 
more security-oriented rather than pro¬ 
duction-oriented. The loaning policies 
of the land development banks should. 
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therefore, progressively be oriented to 
production potential and repaying capa¬ 
city generated by the investment. The 
existing procedure should be amended 
to enable the land development banks 
to extend large assistance to viable 
small farmers. Criteria for minimum 
viable units for investments such as tube- 
wells, pumpsets, etc., may be fixed by 
the technical department concerned so 
that, on the basis of such norms, the 
land development banks could advance 
loans to the small farmers and phase the 
repayment programme of such farmers 
to suit their repaying capacity. 

The Reserve Bank of India has been 
allocating funds for medium-term loans 
to be routed through the co-operative 
sector. Central co-operative banks give 
short as well as medium-term loans. 
Medium-term loans, in case of minor 
irrigation programme, are utilised for 
the schemes of wells, pumpsets, tube- 
wells, etc. These funds, however, are not 
being fully utilised mainly due to 
the weakness of the banking structure 
and a Jack of co-ordination. To get full 
advantage of the loaning capacity of the 
central co-operating banks, the pro¬ 
gramme of financing by these banks 
should be effectively co-ordinated by the 
state govrnments with that of land 
development banks. 

Repaying Capacity 

tn order to relieve the pressure 
on long-term resources and to 
make greater use of medium term 
resources available to the central co¬ 
operative banks, the state governments 
and central co-operative banks should 
assess the repaying capacity of the culti¬ 
vators and issue medium term loans 
through the central co-operative banks 
in all cases where cultivators had ade¬ 
quate capacity to repay the loans in 
three to five years’ time. The loans and 
advances of land development banks 
should be confined to only that class of 
cultivators which is really in need of 
long-term loan. For the same type of 
works, it is desirable to extend relatively 
short period loans to the well-to-do 
farmers and long-term loan to the small 
farmers. 

Commercial banks arc coming up in 
a larger measure to contribute to the 
debentures of land development banks. 
The value of debentures purchased by 
them increased from Rs 0.93 crore in 
1965-66 to Rs 23 crores in 1968-69 and 
will probably go up further to Rs 25 
crores in 1969-70. Besides the indirect 
investment, commercial banks have also 
now been trying to initiate a process 
of direct loaning to cultivators for minor 
irrigation programmes in some areas. 

Commercial banks have little expe¬ 
rience in the field of financing agriculture 
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and will have, therefore, to make 
considerable effort to develop proper 
policies and procedures and recruit 
proper type of personnel, fn view of the 
technological changes taking place in 
the agriaillural sector, the problem of 
these banks will not end only by provid¬ 
ing credit to farmers. The banks should 
also pro\ide technical assistance and 
siijK-rvision of credit, so that farmers get 
more return from their produce. 

T he agro-industries corporations 
have so for been established in 15 
stales. The participation of the central 
government is limited to nearly half 
the share of the equity capital. Apart 
from supplying pumpsets on hire-pur¬ 
chase basis, some of the corporations 
have also extended their activities to 
ground water exploitation. This is ano¬ 
ther good step towards institutionalisa¬ 
tion of credit made available to the 
farmers for minor irrigation works. 

To augment the institutional resources 
for minor irrigation, the Rural Electri¬ 
fication Corporation, with a Plan provi¬ 
sion of Rs 150 crores, has been set up 
in the public sector. The coiporation 
would finance rural electrification sche¬ 
mes in progressive areas of states, subs¬ 
cribe to special rural electrification 
bonds to be issued by state electricity 
boards, and provide loans to the rural 


electric co-operatives being set up in a 
few stales. 

The loaning programme for minor 
irrigation projects calls for careful plan¬ 
ing and co-ordination as various agen¬ 
cies are involved at different levels. 
Experience has shown that implementa¬ 
tion of minor irrigation schemes financ¬ 
ed by institutional agencies could have 
been expedited if belter co-ordination 
had been ensured. It is essential, there¬ 
fore, to ensure that the available resour¬ 
ces are allocated and utilised with maxi¬ 
mum benefit. This requires systematic 
co-ordination among the various 
agencies concerned for achieving 
effective application of resources and 
utilisation of facilities and avoiding 
overlapping of efforts. This points to 
the need of having a national committee 
to ensure co-ordination between the 
financing agencies and the various tech¬ 
nical departments of the state govern¬ 
ments. The main tasks of the proposed 
committee will be to scrutinise and ap¬ 
prove programmes, designate agencies 
which will provide finance and fix 
a realistic scale of finance for various 
types of investment in different areas to 
obviate any tendency towards over¬ 
financing. undertake studies for assess¬ 
ing the economic viability and technical 
feasibility of schemes and keep a general 
watch on the implementation of minor 
irrigation works. 


The higher the percentage of sodium 
chloride, the purer the salt is. Besid^ 
this> salt should be white and crystals 
too should be large, compact, uniform 
and solid. For table use, the finer the 
crystals, the better the quality of salt. 
Prior to independance, the British Gove¬ 
rnment had not paid much attention to» 
wards the quality but mainly concent-- 
rated on the marketing of foreign salt 
and the collection of revenue. Also^ 
no systematic records of analysis were 
kept either by the government or the ma¬ 
nufacturers. In 1950, the Indian Stand- 
dards Institution (ISI) fixed 96 per cent 
sodium chloride as the maximum stan¬ 
dard for edible salt, which was to 
attainded in stages. 

Revised Standards 

In 1967, the ISI revised the stan¬ 
dard to suit particular industries. Very 
pure grade of material is required for 
manufacture of hydrosulphite and opti¬ 
cal brightners. Therefore, they pro¬ 
posed two grades of common salt. 

Grade I— suitable for the manu¬ 
facture of hydrosulphite and optical 
brighteners or where a pure grade of 
the material is required. This should 
contain 99.5 per cent NaCl and grade IE 
suitable for chemical industries in gene¬ 
ral-containing 98.5% per cent NaCl. 
Further, the institution also emphasised 
that packing of grade I material shall be 
supplied in polythene lined jute bags and 
grade II shall be packed in jute bags 
only when supplied in bulk. 


Future of Salt Industry 

S K DRAVID 


The YEAR 1951-52 was a landmark in 
the history of the salt industry in our 
country which attained self-sufficiency 
in this commodity in that year. During 
this period the import of salt was comp¬ 
letely suspended and it was regulated 
under import and export regula¬ 
tions. We are now exporting salt to 
Nepal, Ceylon, etc. We can find 
good markets in south-east Asia as 
well as the eastern coast of Africa pro¬ 
vided Indian salt can be exported there 
on a cheaper freight rate. Salt from 
Aden and Egypt offers keen competition 
to Indian salt on account of lesser freight 
shipments. The State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion deals with export of salt. For se¬ 
curing large and regular markets abroad, 
sail should be of good quality and of 
high purity. To check up the quality at 
the lime of export to foreign countries, 
the Government of India introduced 
pre-shipment inspection of salt so that 
only good quality could be exported. 
Today when we are short of foreign 
exchange, salt which is abundantly pro¬ 
duced and can be produced in India, 
can play an important role in earning 
foreign exchange without effecting 
Indian markets. 

Salt is used not only for human con 


sumption but also by industries in 
large quantities. The industrial potentia¬ 
lities of salt have not been adequately 
tapped in our country its use being 
largely confined to leather curing, meat 
packing and fish preservation. In other 
industrially advanced countries such as 
the USA, salt is consumed by industries 
in larger quantity—more than 75 per cent 
is used for industrial purposes. While in 
India hardly 30 per cent is used by 
industries. Pioneering efforts to demon¬ 
strate the industrial potentialities of salt 
were made in the country such as at 
Mithapurin Kathiawar, but such efforts 
were few. 

The future of salt industry is largely 
dependent on quality. It is essential 
that the salt we manufacture should be 
of good quality and high purity. Good 
quality salt is necessary both for human 
consumption and industrial use. Even 
the bad and inferior quality of salt is 
unfit for preservation of fish and for 
agriculture. The various committees 
appointed from time to time laid great 
emphasis on the strict quality control 
for salt industry. 

The presence of sodium chloride 
determines the quality of salt. 


In order to educate and help the 
manufacturers to improve the quality 
of salt and ensure that it conforms to 
the prescribed standard and is product 
at a reasonable cost of production, a 
number of test laboratories has b^n 
set up in the country. Also model salt 
factories have been opened for de¬ 
monstrating the layout of salt pans and 
the technique of manufacture. The 
first such factory was opened in Wadala 
in Bombay in 1951-52. Moreover, the 
Central Salt Research Institute was 
established at Bhavanagar in 
Gujarat in April, 1954 under the auspi¬ 
ces of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. All problems con¬ 
nected with the.production of salt and 
recovery of by-products arc scientifically 
investigated at the institute. 

Another important aspect of the salt 
industry is recovery of by-products. 
Several by-products can be recovered! 
either from the mother liquor left after 
the separation of salt or in the course 
of salt production. The marine salt 
industry throws back into the sea mil¬ 
lions of cubic fwt of ‘bitterns*, the che¬ 
mical-rich solution left over after the 
crystallisation of common salt. It is a 
source of many by-products which are 
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The Macneill & Barry Group-the management 
professionals meet the needs of the 70’s 



The Group’s 
modern management 
techniques hold 
the key to numerous 
problems faced by 
Way’s small producer 


The Group afiticipatrs 
rapid dev?iopnvMU of 
India's ‘jiTiali sc.do indus¬ 
tries dining ifio I'O's. and 
offers them complete 
markeling services for 
their products. 

The Group's nrian3ge- 
mcnt professiORcils will 
also local® matketj.. apply 
the latest management 


ter.f'iniiiiips Such as finan 
CK^I jiimmrg. budgetary 
inv'jidory. production and 
qualitv controls—in fact 
do everything to ^ tide 
over initial operational 
problems. 

Just anotherinstanceof 
hovy the Group is meeting 
the changing needs of 
the 70's 


Lit Growth 
HP through 
enterprise 


Macneill & Barry Limited 

2. Fairlia Place. Calcutta 
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YES! 

You can obtain 
Product Improvement 
with Cost Reduction 
in your industry 
with 





EXTRUSIONS 

Lightness, corrosion resistance, good 
surface finish, along with strength and 
combination of properties--you can obtain 
ail at low cost with HINDALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
in every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin* 
gle aluminium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction in cost. 

Extrusions can be custom-made in alloys 
which cap give a combination of mechani¬ 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—rods, bars, angles, channels, tees, 
zeds, I-beams, H*sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 

Why not investigate the possibilities of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so! Please write to: 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works. Renuhoot, U.P, 

Offices: BOMBAY 
OELHI-CACCUTTA-MADRAS 





















impor^nt to industry; their exploita^ 
tioti wilt help not only to lower the cost 
of salt, production, but also to supply 
raw materials for chemical industries. 
It is possible to economically rccbver 
from sea and sub«$ail brines magnes¬ 
ium sulphate (epsom salt) magnesium 
chloride (used in certain cement and 
wall plasters and as a raw material for 
the manufacture of magnesium metal) 
potassium chloride (an imported chemi¬ 
cal useful as a fertilizer) and bromide 
(useful in the manufacture of dycs» 
insecticides, pharmaceuticals and photo¬ 
graphic chemicals. From saline lakes, 
sodium carbonate (soda ash) and 
sddium bicarbonate can be recovered. 

Unscientific Use 

No systematic or scientific attempts 
have been made in our country to 
recover by-products. The Salt Experts 
Committee 1948 observed that “in 
America and in other parts of the world, 
the bitterns arc utilised for the recovery 
of by-products. In India except at 
Mithapur, Kharaghoda and Dharangan- 
dhra no recovery of the by-products has 
been attempted and lar|e quantities 
of useful salt, like magnesium sulphate, 
potassium chloride, sodium sulphate, 
calcium sulphate, magnesium chlo¬ 
ride are consequently running to waste. 
A substantial portion of these salts goes 
back to the sea, but in some places 
(as in India these place? are many) 
where there is not adequate removal of 
the bitterns, these salts soak into the 
crystalising pans and progressively 
lower the quality of the common salt 
manufactured'*. 


The Central Salt Research Institute is 
making efforts to recover the by-pro¬ 
ducts and for its economic exploitation. 
The institute has completed several im¬ 
portant investigations on the process 
of recovery of by-products and its uses 
in various fields, A special effort should 
be made to recover these important by¬ 
products on a priority basis because 
this is one of the important items 
through which we can reduce the cost 
of production and check the present 
wastage of bitterns. On the other hand, 
it may also add to employment opportu¬ 
nities. 

The public sector and large scale 
manufacturers should take the initiative 
in this field. Recovery of by-products 
requires technical know-how and big 
machinery which small holders cannot 
be expected to afford. The Salt Investi¬ 
gation Committee, 1958, also recom¬ 
mended that existing large scale salt 
mahufacturers should be encouraged 
and pressed to recover by-products of 
isalt particularly potassiuxh chloride. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

The Russo-German Treaty 

JOSSLEYN MENNESSY 


I 

TCRMS OF THE TREATY 

LONDON: 

A TRtATY of non-aggression and co¬ 
operation was signed in Moscow on 
August 12 by the West German Chan¬ 
cellor, Herr Brandt, and the Russian 
Prime Minister, Mr Kosygin. 

Associated with the main treaty were 
an exchange of notes between the West 
German and Soviet governments about 
four-power responsibilities regarding 
Germany as a whole and Berlin, and a 
letter from the Federal German Re¬ 
public on German unity, which was 
accepted by the Russians. Here is the 
texts of the treaty and the substance 
of these communications: 

The Treaty 

The high contracting parties 

Anxious to contribute to strengthen¬ 
ing peace and security in Europe and 
the world; 

Convinced that peaceful co-operation 
among states on the basis of the pur¬ 
poses and principles of the Charter of 
the Unitexi Nations complies with the 
ardent desire of nations and the general 
interests of peace; 

Appreciating the fact that the agreed 
measures previously implemented by 
them, in particular the conclusion of 
the agreement of September 13,1955, on 
the establishment of diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, have created favourable condi¬ 
tions for important new steps destined 
to develop further and to strengthen 
their mutual relations; 

Desiring to lend expression, in the 
form of a treaty, to their determination 
to improve and extend co-operation bet¬ 
ween them, including economic rela¬ 
tions as well as scientific, technological 
and cultural contacts, in the interests of 
both states; 

—have agreed as follows— 

Article 1 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics consider it an important objec¬ 
tive of their policies to maintain inter¬ 
national peace and achieve detente. 

They affirm their endeavour lo fur- 
tber the normalisation of the situation 
in Europe and the development of peace¬ 


ful relations among all European states, 
and in so doing proceed from the 
actual situation existing in this region. 

Article 2 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics shall in their mutual relations, 
as well as in matters of ensuring Euro¬ 
pean and international security, be 
guided by the purposes and principles 
embodied in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Accordingly they shall settle 
their disputes exclusively by peaceful 
means and undertake to ref^rain from 
the threat or use of force, pursuant to 
Article 2 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, in any matters aifecting securi¬ 
ty in Europe or international security, 
as well as in their mutual relations. 

Article 3 

In accordance with the foregoing 
purposes and principles the F^eral 
Republilic of Germany and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics share the 
realisation that peace can only be main¬ 
tained in Europe if nobody disturbs the 
present frontiers. 

They undertake to respect without 
restriction the lefritorial integrity of 
all states in Europe within their present 
frontiers; 

They declare that they have no terri-’ 
torial claims against anybody nor will 
assert such claims in the future; 

They regard today, and shall in the 
future regard, the frontiers of all states 
in Europe as inviolable such as they are 
on the date of signature of the present 
treaty, including the Odcr-Ncissc 
Line which forms the western frontier 
of the People’s Republic of Poland and 
the frontier between the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic. 

Article 4 

The present treaty between the Fede¬ 
ral Republic of Germany and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics shall not 
affect any bilateral or multilateral 
treaties or arrangements previously con¬ 
cluded by them. 

Article 5 

The present treaty subtect to iati- 
hcation and shall enter into force on the 
date of exchange of the instnimehts of 
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ratification which shall take place in 
Bonn. 

II 

BERUN Sl GERMANY AS A WHOLE 

On August 7 the West German 
government communicated to the go¬ 
vernments of France, the United King¬ 
dom and the United States assurances 
regarding the rights and responsibilities 
of these three countries (and of the So¬ 
viet Union) in regard to Germany as a 
whole and to Berlin. Here is the sub¬ 
stance of this communication: 

‘The Federal Minister of Foreign 
Affairs declared to the Soviet Foreign 
Minister on August 6, 1970: 

“The question of the rights of the 
four powers is in no way connected 
with the treaty which the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics intend to 
conclude and will not b^ affected by it”. 

The Foreign Minister of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics thereupon 
made the following declaration: 

‘The question of the rights of the 
Four Powers was not the subject of ^ 
negotiations with the Federal Republic " 
of Germany. The Soviet government 
proceeded in the understanding that this 
question should not be discussed. Nor 
will the question of the rights of the 
four powers be affected by the treaty 
which the USSR and the Federal 
Republic of Germany intend to con¬ 
clude. This is the position of the Soviet 
government regar^ng this question.” 

German Unity 

The West German Government’s 
letter on this subject presented to the 
Russian government reads as follows: 

“In connection with today’s signature 
of the treaty between the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many has the honour to state that this 
treaty does not conflict with the political 
objective of the Federal Republic of 
Germany to work for a state of peace in 
Europe in which the German nation will 
recover its unity in free self-determina¬ 
tion.” 

The exchange of advantages as set 
out in the treaty might be barely stated 
as, for the West Germans, implicit re¬ 
nunciation by the Soviet Union of Us 
claim to special rights of intervemiob 
in West Germany under Articles 53 ao4 
107 of the United Nations Charter; 
and, for the Russians, explicit recoj|n^ 
tion by the Federal Oeiiniui Ooverfi- 
ment of the ‘inviolability’ of the 
existiQ| frontiers of eastern Eurot)e. 
But of course the significance of 
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treaty goes beyond these legal points. 

The treaty is the first concrete 
step taken to put relations between 
West Germany and Russia on a normal 
footing, and this 25 years after the end 
of the Second World War. It opens up 
1hc possibility of an increasing normali¬ 
sation of reldtions between West Ger¬ 
many and other nations of the eastern 
bloc. It has increased the possibility 
of achieving an agreement between 
the four powers on access to Berlin. 
Indeed the West Germans have 
made it clear that they will not ratify 
the treaty until an agreement on guran- 
teeing the access routes to West Berlin 
from the west and improving communi¬ 
cations between the two halves of the 
oity is in sight. Speaking in Scotland 
on August 29, the British Secretary of 
State for Foreign and Commonwealth 
Affairs, Sir Alec Douglas-Home, wel¬ 
comed the signing of the treaty: 

There is a new opportunity for flexi¬ 
bility between east and west in Europe. 
The German Chancellor has called the 
treaty., the end of an era and the 
beginning.. It could be a long step 
in the direction of normal relations bet¬ 
ween Germany and all her neighbours. 
If that can be achieved the way will 
indeed be opened to a new era of more 
constructive co-existence, an era in 
which some of the resources that Europe 
now has to spend to protect itself against 
the threat of military force could be 
diverted to more useful purposes. 

Much will depend on whether the 
Soviet Union intends to give a true 
meaning to detente: for example in 
their policies towards Berlin, and whe¬ 
ther or not they are prepared to con¬ 
template a balanced reduction of the 
panoply of forces and weapons which 
they keep arrayed between themselves 
and us\ 

The governments of both the United 
States and France have also welcom^ 
the agreement. Nonetheless, both in 
the opposition Christian Democratic 
party in West Germany and in sections 
of opinion elsewhere in the western 
world, there has not been unqualified 
approval. It is not alarmist to accept 
as a fact that the Soviet government is 
pursuing a consistent policy diiwtcd 
towards strengthening its own position 
and weakening the strength and co¬ 
hesion of the west. And however much 
the present treaty may be welcomed as 
a breakthrough In the process of de¬ 
tente, and however much we all may 
protest that it does not weaken in any 
way West Germany’s loyalty to the 
western alliance, there is bound to be 
unease in some quarters that present de¬ 
velopments may eventually lead to 
strains, on the alliance. Ctoc French 
politS:al commentator has observed 
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that "this treaty contains serious risks 
as against its satisfactory aspects. 
Among the risks one must remember 
that an entente between Germany and 
Russia has always had bad results. And 
that, on the other hand, the Soviet posi¬ 
tion in Europe has been considerably 
reinforced by the German concessions’. 

There must also be a fear among some 
French people that West Germany may 
move towards the role which France 
has hitherto considered to be hers, name¬ 
ly to be the bridge between western 
Europe and Russia. In this way the 
critics could argue that the agreement 
raises a distant question-mark over the 
Franco-German reconciliation which, as 
Sir Alec Douglas-Home pointed out in 
the debate on the Queen’s Speech on 
July 6, was the one event in Europe in 
the post-war period which has trans¬ 
cended all others, and upon which the 
European Economic Community is 
founded. 

East Germany Ditched 

Nevertheless when all is said and 
done, all the concessions have not been 
made by the west. The Soviet Union 
made no bones about ditching the inte¬ 
rests of the East German regime in that 
the F'ederal Republic of Germany makes 
no formal recognition of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

Nor have the Poles or anyone else 
secured the ‘immutability’ of the Odcr- 
NeisscLine. ‘Inviolability’ is one thing, 
and a natural thing, to figure in a treaty 
of non-aggression. But it is not ‘immu¬ 
tability’. Other countries of eastern 
Europe are somewhat put out at this 
demonstration of Russian concern for 
her own interests; and perhaps to coun¬ 
ter these misgivings, in a speech at 
Alma-Ata on August 28, Mr Brezhnev, 
the General Secretary of the Politbu- 
reau, went out of his way to insist that 
the treaty was ‘a result of the joint 
policy of Socialist countries that are 
parties to the Warsaw Treaty’. More¬ 
over the Russian government evidently 
thought it incumbent upon them, or at 
least politically wise, lo give some ex¬ 
planation of the treaty to their fellow 
members of the Warsaw Pact, for they 
called a meeting of the Political Consul-, 
tative Committee of the Pact at Moscow 
on August 20, following which it was 
stated only that ‘the delegations of the 
allied states showed high appreciation 
of the significance of the treaty bet¬ 
ween the USSR and the Federal 
Republic of Germany’. 

ni 

HERR BRANDT’S POSITION 

The West German Chancellor, Herr 
Willy Brandt, has had to contend with 
some opposition to his policies — nota¬ 
bly of course from the oppK>sition Chris¬ 
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tian Democratic Union — but he seems 
assured of continued backing from his 
own party and probably the majority 
of public opinion in the federal re¬ 
public. Nevertheless, be took the 
opportunity of a fiying visit to West 
Berlin on September 6 to emphasise 
the positive side of the treaty. He de¬ 
clared that the treaty had improved 
the chances of a solution of 
Berlin’s problems. These problems 
included guarantees for economic, 
financial and legal ties between 
West Berlin and the Ifcderal republic; 
free land access lo West Berlin; free¬ 
dom for West Berliners to visit relatives 
in East Berlin And East Germany; and 
ihe representation of West Berlin’s 
interests in the world. He told trade 
unionists that he was sure that most 
Germans supported his policy of active¬ 
ly securing peace with the east and 
that it was completely untrue that 
Bonn’s agreement with Moscow was 
harmful to western unity and might 
endanger America’s partnership with 
Europe. There were no German plans 
to quit Ihe western defence alliance 
and the European Community. 

Other Negotiations with the East 

With the Russo-German Treaty 
signed, what arc the prospects for the 
other discussions between east and 
west? 

As regards Berlin, the next round of 
talks between representatives of the 
four powers was scheduled to open 
on September 30 and it should soon 
become possible to form some estimate 
of a development, if any, in the Russians’ 
attitude. The talks between the federal 
government and Poland, originally due 
to resume on September 8, have been 
postponed at the instance of the federal 
republic and are now due to resume at 
a level of deputy foreign ministers this 
month. The biggest problem will be to 
find a mutually acceptable formula 
about the Oder-Neisse Line, because the 
phrase used in Article 3 of the Russian 
treaty (see above) is unsatisfactory in 
the Polish view. As for the renewal of 
contacts with eastern Germany follow¬ 
ing the high level exploratory meetings 
at Erfurt in March and at Kassel in 
May, this is more doubtful. There is no 
sign that the East Germans have budged 
from their insistence on full recognition 
by the federal republic, and although 
the East Germans may feel that the 
Russians have somewhat let them down 
they are unlikely to change their stand 
even if a treaty between Bonn and 
Poland is signed and they thus were to 
find themselves rather isolated. 

Apart from these political develop¬ 
ments, it is probable that the signature 
of the treaty between Russia and 
West Germany will lead to other agree¬ 
ments which will have the eflect of 
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increasing trade between West Germany 
and the eastern bloc and the increased 
provision of western technology and 
capital to the east. But the touchstone 
of the eastern countries’ sincerity must 
always remain their attitude towards 
political questions — their willingness 
to consider mutual and balanced re¬ 
ductions, in their armed forces, their 
willingness to discuss how the Brezhnev 
Doctrine can be reconciled with the 
freedom and sovereignty of individual 
slates, their willingness to desist from 
propaganda against the federal repub¬ 


lic on the theme of German rcvanch- 
isime, their willingness to desist from 
blatant attempts to break up the cohe¬ 
sion and strength of the western alli¬ 
ance. their willingness to proceed in 
good faith to a reasonable agreement in 
the SALT talks, their willingness to 
pursue in good faith their initial help¬ 
ful attitude towards the American 
initiative for a ceasfire in West 
Asia and the reactivation of the mission 
of reconciliation of Dr Jarring, the re¬ 
presentative of the Secretary General 
of the UN. 


New Era in World Trade 

E B- BROOK 


VIENNA: 

Thh agrepment on a generalized system 
of preferences under which fully in¬ 
dustrialized states will provide tariff 
advantages to manufactured goods from 
industrially developing countries has 
been reached, after arguments for over 
six years, at a time when the major 
industrial groups are arguing and threa¬ 
tening vigorously among themselves. 

The UNCTAD scheme met a cold 
reception when it was first put forward 
in Geneva in 1964 by Dr Paul Prcbisch 
but it was endorsed by the second 
UNCTAD conference in New Delhi 
four years later. Tardy international 
recognition of the fact that industrially 
developing countries have even more 
need of foreign exchange earnings and 
commercial growth than the rest of the 
world has enabled groups of industrially 
developed states — the Common Mar¬ 
ket, EFTA, the Scandinavian group 
as well as the USA and the UK—to pul 
forward a dozen sets of oflers, all of 
which exclude textiles from the bene¬ 
fits. The new preferences, also, will be 
controlled by safeguard mechanisms in 
the importing countries which have 
reserved the right to amend or with¬ 
draw iiems on their offer lists. 

While this agreement provides a 
cautiously encouraging start for what is 
hoped will be a second “development 
decade” in the *70s the note of caution 
and reserve is still strong. The agreement 
comes into force next year for a 10-year 
trial run with an annual review by the 
UNCTAD committee of 100 states on 
its working. It is a distinct advance in 
the flexibility of international commer¬ 
cial attitudes, a welcome break from 
current trends to increased grouping 
under cover of protectionist safeguards 
and a more realistic appreciation both 
of the needs and possibilities of indust¬ 
rially developing areas in Asia, Africa 
and South America. 

This agreement in the UNCTAD 
rpmmiltee contrasts favourably with 
tjj^i-rrenl attitudes in Washington, Brus¬ 


sels and Tokyo but is only a small part 
of the world trade pattern which threa¬ 
tens to be the reverse of relaxation unless 
more long-sighted counsels prevail. 
There is some evidence that, under 
threat of hurtful retaliation, such coun¬ 
sels may win greater influence. 

The crux of the matter is the growing 
volume of Japanese imports to the 
USA. Like most success stories, the 
saga of Japanese exports rouses less 
enthusiam in its main target areas than 
elsewhere. In the United States, which 
Likes up to one-third of total Japanese 
exports, their steady growth (over 60 
per cent in three years to a total of 4.9 
billion dollars) has produced alarm and 
a threat of restrictions. This restriction 
could not be an exclusively US- 
Japanese affair because, under conven¬ 
tional international trade rules, pro¬ 
tective measures must not discriminate 
among countries. For this reason, US 
tariff or quota restrictions would apply 
not only to the commercially aggressive 
Japanese, but to the only slightly ag¬ 
gressive Common Market, to EFTA, 
Britainand all other exporters except to 
a minority enjoying special concessions^ 

The threat of some US measures to 
protect, especially, its textile industries 
Itas been clear for the past two years, 
ever since President Nixon’s election 
campaign when he promised this in¬ 
dustry help. It was a promise that set 
in motion a reversal of 35 years of in¬ 
creasingly liberal trade by the USA. 

The resultant Trade Bill that has emer¬ 
ged from the US Senate Ways and 
Means Committee provides for quotas 
on textiles (other than cOiton products 
covered by GATT agreements with 
low-wage textile-exporting countries) 
and footwear. These quotas would 
limit imports into the USA to the aver¬ 
age levels of 1967 to 1969 with a further 
growth rate not exceeding 5 per cent 
per year. The proposal appears lo be 
more wide-ranging than the US 
administration finds acceptable, es¬ 
pecially as regards imports of footwear, 
but the proposed retaliation on textile 


imports from the Far East is fully 
supported. 

The US Senate Committee’s proposaf 
to impose quotas is a breach of GATT 
agreements and regulations. Their 
danger lies in the fact that they might 
set a precedent which future US ad¬ 
ministrations might find-it difficult to 
avoid following and developing. The 
USA has hardly ever given quota protec¬ 
tion to its industries before; the manu¬ 
facturers are far less insistent on pro¬ 
tection by quotas than is US labour, 
not least in the automobile industry,, 
and the prospect of American labour 
exerting pressure for quotas against 
imports is neither remote nor 
insignificant. 

At the moment, the Japanese — who 
refused in June to agree to voluntary 
curbs on their exports of textiles and 
footwear unless all other exporters to the 
US did likewise — give signs of taking a 
slightly softer line. Their Minister of 
International Trade and Industry has 
expressed hopes that some voluntary 
agreement might be worked out with 
Washington and it is possible that when 
the Japanese Prime Minister met Presi¬ 
dent Nixon about October 22 he may 
have been able to discuss a new proposaf 
more acceptable to the Americans. 

The Japanese are able to argue that 
their year’s trading will end with a deficit 
of some 400 million US dollars, that im¬ 
port prices have gone up about 3i per 
cent and that Japan’s economic growth 
rate next year will probably fall tO' 
about 9 per cent from its present level 
of nearly 13 per cent. The Japanese* 
arc also nervous about the Common 
Market’s attitude. They are seeking in 
Paris abandonment of the existing es¬ 
cape clause against Japanese goods in 
the bilateral Franco-Japanese agreement 
and to persuade the French to avoid 
inserting a similar clause inthe agree¬ 
ment being worked oui between the- 
Common Market and Japan. 

Unlike the Japanese in their most re¬ 
cent attitude to the US proposals, the^ 
Common Market and Britain are threa¬ 
tening to adopt a retaliatory attitude 
to US trade if quotas arc imposed. This 
week Herr Dahrendorf, Common Mar¬ 
ket’s member for external relations, is. 
in Washington with a list of politically- 
sensitive American exports against 
which the Market is considering hitting 
back. Both the Market and Britain hope- 
to get the US Trade Bill delaj^ed so that 
the effects of an expected gro'ivth in the- 
American trade balance can be felt. 

The future of reasonableness in world 
commerce appears to lie at the moment 
at the discretion of the Japanese textile 
industry but international dtscussiona 
in Geneva on the GATT plan may in- 
fluence both them and the governments 
concerned in the dispute. 
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By the merest chance I have come 
across a delectable tale of Jawaharlal 
Nehru's views on women being given 
political office. The story relates to 
the time when Mr Brahm Perkash was 
chief minister in Delhi and Dr Sushila 
Nayar was one of his colleagues in the 
ministry. It appears that Mr Brahm 
Perkash was having problems with Dr 
Nayar and that a certain local politician 
happened to mention the chief minister’s 
difficulties to the then Prime Minister 
of India — whereupon Jawaharlal 
Nehru reportedly shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders and recalled that he had advised 
Mr Brahm Perkash against appointing 
Dr Nayar as a minister. Nehru, na¬ 
turally, was asked why he had done so 
and his reply, which came promptly 
cjiough, was that he did not think it wise 
to give a woman a ministership since, 
when the time came to get nd of her, 
it could be done only by giving her a 
yet higher office. Well, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi is already Prime Minister and 
seeing what Mr V.V. Giri has made of 
the presidency, there just is not any 
higher office in the country than the 
prime ministership to tempt Mrs 
Gandhi with. The more is the pity. 

:e i< 

Last week I suggested in these co¬ 
lumns that President Nixon's decision 
to resume the sale of military hardware 
to Pakistan could possibly be linked to 
the emerging political collaboration 
between tlic party of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and the Communist Party of India 
and the general growth of Soviet in¬ 
fluence in the councils of tiic central 
government. I am furtlier tempted to 
think that this growth of Soviet in¬ 
fluence may also explain Peking's re¬ 
cent gestures indicating a desire for a 
thaw in Indo-Chinese relations. I 
would be the last man, of course, lo be 
in a hurry to make much of thc^c ges¬ 
tures, but assuming tlijit conunimist 
China has at last decided that the time 
has come for a reappraisal of its alti¬ 
tude towards our country, the possibi¬ 
lity that the government of the USSR 
may be strengthening its lies \yith our 
government would clearly provide sub¬ 
stantial ground for Peking wanting to 
counter the further advance of Soviet 
diplomacy in Indian politics. 

There is also the fact that, while the 
meeting of minds between Moscow and 
New I^lhi is encouraging and facili¬ 
tating political collaboration between 
the Prime Minister’s party and the CPI 
to thf greater advantage of the latter, 
the hostile relations between China 


and our country have placed the CPM 
at a disadvantage in functioning as a 
national party since it is so obviously 
vulnerable to the charge of cxtra-lcrri- 
lorial loyalties. It is not impossible 
that the strategists of the CPM, who 
arc obviously alarmed at the coming 
together of the Prime Minister’s party 
and the CPI, have pleaded with their 
mentors in Peking that the CPM has 
no chance of survival unless Indo- 
Chinese relations change for the better 
thereby enabling the CPM to compete 
with the CPI on less unequal teims in 
our domestic politics. 1 therefore ha¬ 
zard this suggestion, for wha^ it is w orth, 
that Peking may currently be think¬ 
ing along the lines that unless it moves 
to reconstruct its diplomatic relations 
with the Government of India on more 
or less friendly terms, it may well lose 
the ideological and political footing it 
has gainc<l in this country through the 
CPM. If all this is true, it could be 
argued that the Prime Minister's policy 
of cultivating the Soviet Union and 
collaborating with the CPI seems to 
have had the ctfect of both provoking 
Mr Nixon to get tough with us and per¬ 
suading Mr Mao Tsc Tung to become 
' soft with us. Whether, thereby, India has 
gained or lost on balance is a question 
which surely needs to be carcrully con¬ 
sidered. 

A jH 

The Prime Minister said recently 
that she was not ovcr-kccn on making 
speeches, but she had to make them 
since she had to refute or correct false 
or inaccurate reports which her oppo¬ 
nents persist in spreading against her or 
the policies of her government. If this 
is true, I wonder why Mrs Garni hi has 
gone to New York for the UN's 25t(i 
anniversary and plans to make a speech 
there. Surely, this cannot be for the 
purpose of refuting whatever alienations 
or charges Mr Nijalingappa and com¬ 
pany may be making against her Or. 
is it contended that the member-govern 
ments of tlic UN have also been tloing 
false propaganda about our Prime 
Minister, making it necessary for Iicr 
to use the UN platform to counter the 
mischief? May I suggest that Mrs 
Gandhi has gone to the UN for the sim¬ 
ple reason that her ego docs not pcmiil 
her to stay away from the limelight 
which such a ceremonious occasion 
as a special anniversary of the world 
body would provide? It is true that Mr 
Kosygin is not attending the UN func¬ 
tion, nor is Mr Trudeau of Canada, but 
that need not discourage Mrs Gandhi. 


There will still be a crowd there after 
all. 

ijf 

Talking of the UN's 25tli anniversary, 
it is undeniable that there is very little 
genuine enthusiasm anj'whcre for this 
occasion. One very considerable reason 
for this, 1 suggest, is the personality 
and performance of the present Secre¬ 
tary-General. The man has been an 
inglorious failure for each and every 
day of all the days he lias held this 
office. Part of the explanation for thi.s, 
of course, is U Thant’s personal inade¬ 
quacy, but blame must also rest on his 
top aides who have transformed the 
UN secretariat into the world’s most 
wooden bureaucracy. The officials of 
the UN, it is claimed, arc a special race 
of international civil servants. In my 
view, they are only a pack of mules and, 
like the mule, without pride of ancestry 
or pleasure of progeny. They arc truly 
the eunuchs of the world community 
and it is no credit to them that they 
claim that they do not consider them¬ 
selves us belonging to any particular 
country. T here mu.st be very few count¬ 
ries indeed w hich do not reciprocate the 
sentiment. It may not be irrelevant to 
mention here that, some time ago, 
when an official functioning close to the 
Secretary-General thought that he 
might have to quit — it was being said 
then that U Thant might resign —, 
he (the official) was reported to be talk¬ 
ing about settling in London which, 
incidentally, was not a city in the land 
of Ins birth. 

)t -.c 

The Orissa government’s cottage in.- 
Ju?>trics’ emporium in Connaught 
Place, which sells tickets for the lottery 
run by the slate government, has this 
sign-b<xircl: ‘'Step in and try your luck". 
Hardly an advertisement for the other 
good^ v\hich the emporium has to 
sell. 

■4 -< 

Now for what may well be the most 
memorable ‘quote* of the seventies. 
Mi’'S Leila Khnled, according to a 
Reuter report, observed at a press con¬ 
ference in Beirut: “It was not ju.st a 
normal hijacking. It was more like 
capturing a military camp than hijack¬ 
ing a civilian plane.’* The italics arc 
mine and needless to say I admire Miss 
Khalcd’s use of the adjective ‘normal’. 
Her complaint was that half of the 
passengers were armed with pistols and 
that they used them. 

V.B. 
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Trade 


INDIA AND SDRs 

Although as a result of mounting im¬ 
ports and faltering exports, we have had 
a trade deficit of as much as Rs 131.47 
crores during the first five months of 
the current financial year, our foreign 
exchange reserves and the balance of 
payments position is deemed to be quite 
strong. In recognition of this, 
the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) has chosen our country for the 
second successive quarter to contribute 
towards the Special Drawing Rights 
(SDRs) scheme. We are required to 
provide during the October-December 
period convertible currencies to the 
SDR pool to the extent of $14 million. 
A similar amount was provided by iis 
to this pool during the July-Scptcmber 
quarter. The actual utilisation of the 
convertible currencies provided by us to 
the SDR pool during the July-Septembcr 
quarter, however, amounted to not rnore 
than $1.5 million. Ours is one of the 
25 countries which have been called 
upon by the IMF to contribute to the 
SDR pool during the October-Decem- 
ber quarter. 

The IMF chief, Mr Paiil-Pierre 
Schweitzer, who disclosed the above at 
a press conference here last week, paid 
high tributes to our economic growth. 
He expressed the view that our country 
was well poised for a sustained pro¬ 
gress in agriculture and industry. Re¬ 
ferring to the question of exchange 
rates, Mr Schweitzer pointed out that 
the IMF’s executive directors had not 
yet reached any consensus on various 
proposals which were before them in 
this connection. There was, however, 
a general feeling that the present system 
was sound and that tabic exchange rates 
should be maintained. All the extreme 
proposals, Mr Schweitzer added, were 
ruled out. but certain more modest 
suggestions, such as slight widening of 
margins, were being considered. In 
considering these suggestions, Mr 
Schweitzer assured, the impact which 
they would have on the developing 
countries would be borne in mind. 

GENERALISED PREFERENCES 

The UNCTAD’s Special Committee 
on Preferences, meeting in Geneva early 
llii>» month, adopted on October 12, a 
scheme of generalised preferences to be 
accorded by the developed countries 
to the products of the developing na¬ 
tions. The scheme has since bceh ap¬ 
proved by the Trade and Development 
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Board of UNCATAD. It now goes be¬ 
fore the UN General Assembly for rati¬ 
fication during its current session at 
New York. 

The scheme approved at Geneva by 
the Special Committee and the Trade 
and Development Board embodies the 
“agreed conclusioi\s“ arrived at earlier 
at informal discussions between the de¬ 
veloped nations. Broadly, it is in two 
parts. Under the first par!, the develop¬ 
ing countries will be allowed to export 
to the developed nations their agricul¬ 
tural and industrial products either duty¬ 
free or at a low rale of duly. There will 
be no cxceptit>ns to this. Under the 
second part, some products of the de¬ 
veloping nations will be subject to 
certain quota restrictions in the markets 
of the developed countries. While the 
countries belonging to the European 
Economic Community specifically fa¬ 
voured some quota restrictions, count¬ 
ries like the United States expressed the 
view that, although they would not im¬ 
pose any ceiling or quota on the pro¬ 
ducts of the developing countries, they 
would like to have a list of exceptions. 
They also wanted the right to impose 
restrictions whenever excessive imports 
from the developing countries sought’ 
to cause disruption in (heir domestic 
markets. The scheme also envisages 
.special treatment for the products of the 
least developing countries. 

The above arrangements will be in 
force initially for 10 years. They will 
be subject to review from time to time. 

As the scheme is to be ratified by indi¬ 
vidual countries on scif-clection basis, 
it is hoped that it will be introduced in 
stages during the next financial year. 
There is likelihood of varying conces¬ 
sions being given by the developed na¬ 
tions under this scheme in the initial 
stages depending on their specific prob¬ 
lems. 

One of the important issues which 
has not yet been resolved is the question 
of “reverse preferences”—the preferen¬ 
ces enjoyed by developed countries in 
the markets of the developing nations. 
This issue is proposed to be sorted out 
through further consultations among 
the countries concerned (sec details in 
the Records and Statistics section). 

The east European countries (ex¬ 
cepting Rumania, which is a preference- 
receiving country) have also indicated 
in a declaration that they would foster 
imports from the developing countries 
in more or less the same manner in 
which the other developed nations 
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would be doing under the above, genera¬ 
lised scheme of preferences. 

ASIAN ADVERTISERS^ MEET 

The seventh Asian Advertisers’ Cong¬ 
ress, to be held in New Delhi froni No¬ 
vember 18 to 20, will be considering: 
various topics considered crucial for 
the development of advertising in this 
region. These include advertising re¬ 
search, training of advertising profes¬ 
sionals, uj5e of media for reaching rural 
markets, etc. The theme of the Congress 
is “Advertising and the Emerging Mar¬ 
kets of Asia”. Nearly 900 delegates 
from Asian markets are expected to 
lake part in the Congress which has 
been sponsored by the Indian Society 
of Advertisers, the Advertising Agencies’ 
Association of India, the Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society and the 
Indian Language Newspapers Associa¬ 
tion. It will be inaugurated by President 
Giri. This is the first time this Cong¬ 
ress is being held in India. The earlier 
sessions of the Congress were held at 
Tokyo, Manila, Hong Kong, Taipeh 
and Kuala Lumpur. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN AUGUST 

Exports in August 1970 amounted 
to Rs 127.00 crores and imports Rs 
154,73 crores, recording an adverse 
trade of balance of Rs 27.73 crores.* 
The table below shows the trade statis¬ 
tics for August 1970 as compared to 
August 1969: 

(Rs crores) 


August August 

1970 1969 


Exports (luclud- 

ding re-export) 127.00 126.46 

Imports 154.73 147.13 

Balance of trade (—) 27.73 (—) 20.67 


The cumulative figures for April- 
August 1970 as compared to the 
same period last year are as follows: 

(Rs crores) 

April- April- 
August August 

1970 1969 


Exports (including 

re-exports) 558.83 580.90 . 

Imports 690.30 653.55 

Balance of trade (- ) 131.47 (—) 72.65 


TRADE WITH POLAND 

Following the talks between an 
Indian trade delegation led by Chow- 
dhary Ram Sewak, Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade and the Polish dele¬ 
gation led by Mr Ryszard Strzelecki. 
Vice-Minister of Foreign Trade, a 
trade protocol for 1971 was signed 
recently in Warsaw. The protocol 
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IDtlOIlT Of BBABIt^ 

Ine NatkuAl Encpheering Indu^Hesi, 
a'private notor concern of J^ipnr^ will 
siq^ty tolter bearings and axle boxes 
wprth Rs ,3.^ crores to Yugoslavia 
cement signed between 
fiiim. Wifrngoslajria for the export 
oE3$,0^ dragons. The supples will be 
nteda dtebagh the State Trading Cor* 
poratio'n. A ^kesman of the company 
indtested • that this was the largest 
iitidii^e export order secured by this 
country'fbr supply of roHer bearings 
and axle boxes. 

DELEGATION FROM PHILIPPINES 

The high'Ievel delegation from the 
Philippines came to this country 
recently. After the first round of talks 
with' the union mihistets and <enior 
ofltoals of the government it went to 
Btteibay. The delegation, led by 
Mr Algiandro Melchor Jr., Executive 
Secretary to the President of Philippi¬ 
nes, came on a fortnight’s visit to this 
country. It called on the President and 
had discussions with the Minister of 
Irrigation and Power, Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Planning Commission and 
Chairman of the Railway Board 
besides visiting Rajghat, Fedders 
lioyds at Kalkaji and Okhia Industrial 
Estate. 

The delegation, after its return from 
Bombay called on the Prime Minister 
and had discussions with the ministers 
of Communications, Finance, Foreign 
Trade, and External Affairs. Exports 
from[ the country to Philippines were 
worth Rs 175 lakhs in 1969-70 and 
iodports from Philippines amounted to 
Rs 79 lakhs. The mam items of India's 
eotpoits to the Philippines are jute manu¬ 
factures, base mettus, machinery other 
thap electric, transport equipment, 
shellac, metal manufactures etc. India’s 
imports comprise rice, hemp and 
Mepila fibre. Other members of the 
delation are; Mrs Rosario P. 

. Attorney; Ronaldo B. Zamora, 

SnMal Assistant in the Office Of the 
ffeWent; Mr Pedrito V. Villa, Special 
Ateitdiit' iathb<?fficeofthe.Presidept; 
AlmoAte, 

dNp4 gnomic Staff; Mr Caheio, 
Mr ".''GernhUb ' .2,. 
lM^%imia>i of the; 
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wiph fwd houn .open- 
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In. the second phase' of tie centre's 
borrowing pro^anune for t|e current 
year were;, a short-term issue of sevdb 
years, 4-1/2 per cent 1977, and a re¬ 
issue of the 5-1/2 ppr cent 30-year loan 
aggregating to a total of Rs 125 cTorefc. 
In the first phase the government iteued 
a 5-1/2 per cent BO-year loan (dc - aq 
aggregate sum of Rs 275 crortis f m April 
last. The loan was fully subscribed. 


MAtUl^HlTlA bonds 

The Maharashtra State Financial 
Corporation proposes to issue bonds of 
the face value of Rs 2.50 erbres at issue 
price of Rs 99.75'per bond o£ .Rs 100 
with interest at six per cent per anbum 
and repayable at par at the end of 12 
years. The subscription for the bonds 
was open from October 20 to 23. both- 
days included. The entire issue had been 
guaranteed by the Government of 
Maharashtra for the repayment of 
principal and payment of interest. 
The bonds will bo treated as trustee 
securities under the Indian Trust Act, 
1882, and also approved securities fo^ 
the purpose of the Insurance Act, 1938, 
and the Banking Regulation Act, 
1949. 

PUBLIC SECTOR 

Public sector undertakings under the 
Ministry of Petroleum, and Chemicals 
and Mines & Metals have been as¬ 
ked to send proposals by the end of this 
year about the ancillary industries that 
can be developed to meet their require¬ 
ments or to use their products. Each 
enterprise will analyse productive acti¬ 
vity and review to what extent these acti¬ 
vities have been entrusted to ancillary 
units. It will also identify now areas 
suitable for ancillary units. The sub¬ 
ject had come up for discussion at the 
meeting of the heads of public under¬ 
takings under this ministry recently. 
Dr Triguna Sen drew the attention of 
the heads of undertakings also to the 
lack of adequate delegauon ofpoweis, 
down the organisational rung' which 
sometimes resulted in lack of initiative 
and sense of personal, responsibility 
among the personnel. The meeting felt 
that the board of management of each 
updertaking should examine the exist¬ 
ing decentralisation of powers andorgap 
nisaituin fot sujpervisiqu tp^ see where 
fhrfh^ ddegation of h^ers v|as 
needed in Uih interest of ^Icient fiihc- 
riotting df the hi^erteking; tlhe under* 


'' teef- tremlhg 'schemes- 

coMMrmoK oHfiitA; 

The union government hiiic'ie^>.m 
a hi^^ levdi. eonunittee'' to (otSimKm 
a long-term nld policy. The Oonitiitw 
win undertake a survey ^'rescit% 
ces and the regiond paftlefft;for UMp: 
distribiitioi^'iStudy the ciyreat 
in exdoitatib’n and use of 
estimata prospective demand MiMetr^ 
.(in particular the t^isport^ ^tdasiit^ 
power gencratioi^. ind^try niid’;-#pmi^ 
tic’ fuel) and by regions. It‘nW 
study tiie efficiency in-tlii jash^df fflhilE 
and reemamend th» ool^ Af ft mp 
tional fuel policy' fbr tfte heib.ifffmlf 
years; a pat^rn of oonsumptidA had 
measures, fisAl and otherwissi,: whkh. 
would help the. best use of ava^bie rfe 
sources: and the measuiiqs add asm" 
cies to prpinbte the bptimtim'^JifBcim 
use of fud- 'The committed,'' 
be beaded by Mr R. 'VeaikateiaipiM^ 
Member (Industry), piafraitif i^niw 
ssion, and win have Mr M. DuttaC&m^' 
dhury,Prbffissor of Transport Ew 
nomics, Delhi School of EooaqotWk 
Delhi; Vice President, Central 
& Power Commmission, New -Odiw. 
Dr M.G. Kri.shna, Director, 

Institute of Petroleum, Debra'I^^ 
Dr A. Lahiri, Director. Central Jtiw 
Research Institute. Dhanoad;^ Mr 
Lall, Mantming Director, Bengal Cim. 
Company-O'd. t^utta; Mr B.S. 
Member (Exploration), Oil &'NatlS^ 
Gas Commission; Dr Kriti' 
Director. Programme Analysis Group; 
Atomic Energy Commission, Bombay; 
Dr B. Ramamurti, Statistician; 

K. Vaidyanalhan, Additional Memheie 
(Mechanical), Railway Boaid; Nuw 
Delhi; and Mr Rasiklal Wohra^Pttrti* 
pent, Indian CoIIicra Owners Associa¬ 
tion, as members. The eommktee has 
been as^ed to submit its report to the 
Government of India (Mihislry of 
Petroleum & Chemicals and Mines & 
Metal within a penod'of one year). 

The government has been consi¬ 
dering for smne time past the questibn 
of formulating a long term fuel polity. 
The Energy Survey Committee, in its 
1965 report, found that our energy 
resources are adequate but not abiPi- 
dant. They recommended that, it wa: 
. desirable to keep under review 
treads in energy consiubptids aa cff- 
cumstancesf; .choaga The entity; .etm' 
- sumption: i^tdii<iadtGatibi..a'|^v^ 
dep^eaee bn Ue|uMltte)e ali#R^ in 
digehbus resoufces gre's^ailahk 




“Enoiieli 
intemattonal 
bnsiness 
has been lost 
becanse busmrs 
and sdlers donft 
know eaidi other” 



You a substantial order. Our report could help you avoid 

Good. a costly mistake. Or lead to a profitable 

But It comes from a firm you harcNy sale you might otherwise have passed up. 
know. In a city 6,500 km away. Of course, credit information is not 

Not so good. the whole story. We can also tell you 

You hunt around for credit infor- about a country’s trade regulations, 

mation, but the best you can find is Political and economic conditions. , Ex- 

’superficial and out of date. change controls. And local business 

Now what ? practices. 

Ask American Express Internatio- ' All of which can be a big help in 
nal polking Corporation. We have a judging the potential profitability of a 
worldwide network of 48 branches and customer. 

sub^faries in 17 countries. When you decide to ship an order. 

So we can do a lot more than handle we can advise you on the best method 
the niechanics of a trade. For one thing, of trade financing. And on the most 
we can help you gauge an importer’s . advantageous plan ofcun'ency exchange, 
credit. "h Often, we can arrange the financing 

Even if he’s 6,500 km away—in . without recourse to you. Because our 
let’s say, Salonica, Greece. If you banked worldwide network enables us to ch^ 
with us, we could have our people in on the importer’s credit. 

Salonica call on your potential customer. We cover major countries in depth. 

Look him over. Make inquiries around Three offices in Holland. Four in Greece, 
town. Then tell you what we find. Six in Italy. Six in Germany. Plus 

correspondent banks in hundreds of 
places we haven't got to yet. The whole 
vast system is at your disposal. 

Which brings us to our philosophy 
of international banking. We don’t think 
it’s enough just to help you do business. 
We want to help you do it profitably. 
We want to be your foreign trade con¬ 
sultant. i 

You see, we're one of the few inter¬ 
national banks around that does nothing 
but international banking. So we try 
awfully hard to do it well. 

American Express International Banking Corporation has 4S branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking transactions all over the world. 
We*re in these major financial centers : Calcutta* Bombay. New Delhi, Amsterdam, Athens (2), Basle, Bremen, Brusaels. Cannea, ChittaBong, Dacca, 
Djiibiru, OtMSbklbrf, Florence* Frankfbrt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg. Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon (2); Lahore, Lausanne. Loaden, 
:lAiMfffti/Lu^o, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich. NaplM. Nice, Okinawa (2), Paris (2), Piraeus* Rome, Rotterdam. Salonica. Taipei. Tokyo. Venlce(2). 
ViMne. Inlernatibnlif Headquarters : 65 Broadway, New York, New York. 

iMrieu Eq>nn lUiraalioial iMUigCNtw^^ 
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in abundance. It is considered necessary 
to evaluate all the available fuel re¬ 
sources in the country with a view to 
optimise utilisation of the same. 

The present pattern of fuel consump¬ 
tion (in terms of million tonnes of coal) 
is: Coal 70; liginiie 2,5; oil 84; hydro- 
power 15: cowdung 20; firewood 135 
and vegetable waste 32. The total 
energy requirement at present are 
estimates at 360 million tonnes of coal. 

PETROLEUM DELEGATION 

A delegation of officers of Indian Oil 
Corporation recently visited several 
countries to establish sources of supply 
of certain petroleum products which 
might fall short of this country’s require¬ 
ments in 1971. Present trends indicate 
that there might be a shortfall in fur¬ 
nace oil and a marginal deficit of kero¬ 
sene in the country. The delegation 
contacted a number of parties abroad 
and explored the possibility of obtain¬ 


ing deficit products at competitive 
prices. The corporation is currently 
engaged in determining the precise 
volume of imports that might have to be 
made to meet the country’s require¬ 
ments. It is also understood that offers 
received from several parties are being 
processed by the corporation. The 
corporation hopes to finalise the imports 
of petroleum products before the end of 
the year. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Following Mr Bhaskar Mcnon’s 
transfer to London, he relinquishes 
his present position as Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the Gramophone Co. of India 
Lid on October 1, 1970, whilst con¬ 
tinuing as Chairman of the Board from 
that date. With effect from that day 
the executive management of the 
company will be vested in Mr A.A. 
Warren and Mr V.P. Aghoram who are 
appointed Joint General Managers 
directly reporting to the Chairman. 


Mr Wgrren will be responsible for 
Technical, Production. Personnel and 
Purchasing operations, and Mr Agh^ 
oram for Financial, Commercial and 
Administration operations. With 
effect from September 1, 1970, Mr 
S.B. Jain has been appointed as Com- 
rnerdal Manager of the company. 

Mr S. Krlshnamoorthy, Assistant 
General Foreman, roll turning shop of 
Bhilai Steel Plant has accomplished a 
unique feat on the import substitution 
front by developing a novel way of re¬ 
clamation of scrapped straightening 
rings of the roller straightening 
machine by weld deposition. By his 
process the quality of the ring is 
improved. Roller straightening ma¬ 
chine is a vital equipment of the rail 
finishing section and coq{(|butes about 
ten per cent direct improv^ent in the 
quality of rails by eliminating defects 
like curves, wavincss etc. which arc 
inherent in the process of rail manu¬ 
facture. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION OF INDIA 

5-3/4% BONDS 1982 

PAYMENT OF INTEREST AND REPAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL GUARANTEED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA " 

AMOUNT OF ISSUE : Rs. 4,50,00,000 
Issue Price ; Rs. 100.00 per cent 

REDEEMABLE AT PAR ON 9TH NOVEMBER, 1982. 


The Bonds are approved securities under the Indian Trusts Act, the Insurance Act and the Banking Regulation Act, and 
are also eligible for grant of advances to Scheduled Banks by the Reserve Bank of India. They are on the approved list of secorities 
of the State Bank of India. They are also eligible for investment of the accumulations of the Provident Funds, exempted as well as 
non-exempted. 

• 

Subscriptions will be received in cash or by cheque at the branches of the Reserve Bank of India at Bangalore, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Kanpur, Madras and New Delhi from Mond?y, the 9lh November, 1970 but the list will be closed without notice as 
soon as the total subscriptions amount to Rs. 4.50 crorcs, and in any case, not later than the close of business on Thursday, the 
12th November, 1970. The Corporation reserves the right to retain subscriptionsrcccivcdupto 10% in excess of thesum of Rs. 
4.50 crorcs. 


The Bonds will have a currency of 12 years, and will be repaid at par on the 9th November, 1982. They will bear interest 
at the rate of 5-3/4% per annum from the 9th November, 1970. Interest will be payable half-yearly on the 9th May and 9ih i 
November, and will be subject to tax under the Income Tax Act, 1961. 

Copies of the prospectus and application forms can be had from the Office of the Reserve Bank of India as also from the 
Head Office of the Corporation at Burmah-Shell House (Annexe II), Connaught Circus, New Delhi-1, its branches at Mehta 
Mahal, 5th Floor, 15-Mathew Road, Post Box No. 3928, Bombay-4,4-Mangoc Lane, 2nd Floor, Post Box No. 2483, Calcutta-1 
and Raji-Building, 3rd Floor, 147-Mount Road, Post Box No. 1080, Madras-6 and also from the Delhi Division at No. 5, 
Parliament Street (Jeevan Tara Building), New Delhi-1. . 

Arrangements will be made for listing of these Bonds at the Bombay, Calcutta and Madras Stock Exchanges. 

Brokerage will be paid at the rate of six paisc per Rs. 100/- to recognised banks and brokers on allotments made in respect 
of applications for the Bonds bearing their stamp. 


NEW DFl.HT, 

Dated 3rd Ocl., 1970. 


duvp 70/417 


C.D. KHANNA 
CHAIRMAN 
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Orient's Simplex and Duplex boards are Ideal 
for both utility and elegant packaging. 

They are equally good for tough packaging 
that can take rough handling. 

Orient boards are economical too. They are crack resistant, 
sensitive to sharp colour reproduction 
and colour absorbance. No wonder Orient boards are used 
to pack so many products- 
from soap to cigarettes, cosmetics to confectionery, 
food products to medicines and so much more. 

Orient are the largest paper manufacturers in India. 
Their skilled personnel, modern 
machinery and rigid quality control guarantee 
the best paper and paper boards available 
anywhere in the country. 



VOUR MONEYS 
ON 

MORE EXPENSIVE 


LESSOIflMBLE 
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GOSTLY.TO.MjUNTAIN 


nOORGOVERINGS ? 
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KRAFT PAPER 


RHINO 

BRAND 
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PEACOCK 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


UNOIEUM 

■the antwtr to your floorcovoring problems I 


LINOLEUM 


For better Living f 

INDIA LINOLEUMS LTD. 


Brajrajnagar, Oritta A Amlal, M.P. 


Birls Bldg, 9/1 R.N. Mukherjee Road, 
Calcutta*! 
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Company Affairs 


MYSORE PAPER 

Mr T. P. Mallappa, Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Mysore 
Paper Mills Ltd, told the shareholders 
at the recently held annual general 
meeting that total production of the 
company during the year ended March 
31, 1970, increased by more than 10 
per cent over the previous year and 
stood around 23,600 tonnes as against 
21,300 tonnes a year before. Conse¬ 
quently, turnover increased by 15 per 
cent touching a figure of Rs 4.52 crores. 
He indicated that the company was 
able to clear the arrears of depreciation 
for the years 1967-68 and 1968-(59 
and could provide to a substantial 
extent for the year 1969-70. Mr Malla- 
ppa stated that the company had 
already repaid Rs 124 lakhs against the 
total borrowings of Rs 336 lakhs. 
With the payment of two more instal¬ 
ments falling due in November 1970 
and May 1971, the first loan of Rs 104 
lakhs from the Industrial Credit and 
Investment Corporation of India will 
have been fully cleared. Even the cash 
credits from the State Bank of Mysore 
and Canara Banking Corporation had 
been substantially reduced over the 
years. Along with the reduction of lia¬ 
bilities, the chairman stated efforts 
had been made to improve the opera¬ 
tional efficiency of the company. The 
increased production of 10 per cent had 
been achieved at minimum operational 
expenses, he added. The only notice¬ 
able increase in expenditure was on 
power and fuel. 

Mr Mallappa pointed out that 
demand for paper has been increasing 
in this country while production has 
not been catching up with it. Under the 
present circumstances considerable 
care has to be taken to ensure the equi¬ 
table distribution of available stocks. 
He expressed satisfaction over the fact 
that the union government had re¬ 
cently set up a paper corporation to 
tackle the problem of production. The 
management of Mysore Paper also, he 
added, had been thinking of expansion 
and the fact that the most economic 
unit for the production of paper was 
with a capacity of 150 to 200 tonnes a 
day would be kept in consideration. 
He also talked about the position of raw 
materials which was not very satisfac¬ 
tory. The company has been largely 
dependent on bamboo the supply of 
which has been receding away from 
the factory site involving increasing 
transport expenses. It might be possible 


he added, that the company might be 
forced to explore the possibilit)^ of al¬ 
ternative sources of raw material and 
this matter was to be considered before 
any expansion programme could be 
formulated. 

DEPRO FOODS 

Depro Foods Ltd proposes to enter 
the capital market shortly with a 
public issue of Rs 12.25 lakhs com¬ 
prising 72,500 equity shares of Rs 10 
each and 5,000 (9.5 per cent) cumula¬ 
tive redeemable pereference shares of 
Rs 100 each. The entire public issue 
has been underwritten The company 
has authorised capital of Rs 25 lakhs 
(Rs 19 lakhs in equity and Rs 6 lakhs in 
preference shares). Incorporated in 
July 1969 as private limited company 
and converted as public limited com¬ 
pany in January 1970, the company 
proposes to set up near Sonepat 
(Haryana state) a vegetable dehydra¬ 
tion plant with the technical collabora¬ 
tion of Technoexport of Bulgaria. The 
company has been granted the nece¬ 
ssary import licence for the import of 
the plant. Construction of the factory 
building is already in progress and the 
plant is expected to commence commer¬ 
cial production by June 1971. The 
capital outlay on the project is estimated 
at Rs 36.88 lakhs, which will be met 
by share capital (Rs 19.50 lakhs), 
from Haryana Financial Corporation 
and deferred payment arrangement with 
Tcchnoexport. According to Mr M.H.P. 
Byramji, chairman of the company, 
the plant should achieve a turnover of 
Rs 45 lakhs in the first year of opera¬ 
tion to be raised to Rs 75 lakhs at the 
plant’s full capacity. The company's 
products are to be supplied mainly to the 
defence department. 

HINDUSTAN GARMENTS 

Hindustan Garments Ltd, Delhi, 
will shortly enter the capital market 
with a public issue of Rs 15 lakhs in 
equity shares of Rs 10 each at par. 
Sponsored by the Narang group, 
the company has entered into a colla¬ 
boration agreement with Van Heusen, 
the well-known garment manufacturers 
of Europe, for the manufacture of 
garments in this country. The capital 
outlay on the project is estimated at 
Rs 45 lakhs and the company will use 
over 50,000 metres of cloth a month. 
Giving this information at a news con¬ 
ference in Bombay recently, Mr Kuldip 
Raj Narang, Managing Director of the 


Narang group, stated that the plant 
would go into production in March 
1971. The plant and machinery for the 
project has already arrived and will 
be installed soon. The installed capacity 
is 3,000 shirts a day and pn full produc¬ 
tion the turnover will be of the order 
of Rs 3.5 corres. The company hopes to 
attain the installed capacity within a 
year from the date of commissioning 
the plant. The company has an obliga¬ 
tion to export 10 per cent of its produc¬ 
tion and will have to pay a royalty of 
3.5 per cent on exports. Otherwise, 
no royalty is involved in domestic sales. 
The product mix of the factory will 
not only extend to the entire range of 
garments from shirts and suits to hosiery 
but also sophisticated footwear. The 
garment factory will be a part of an 
industrial complex covering an erea of 
six £^ms near New Delhi. 

GLAXO 

The working of Glaxo Laboratories 
Ltd during the year ended June 30, 
1970, has resulted in a gross profit of 
Rs 4.28 crores compared to Rs 5.13 
crores in the previous year despite a 
rise in sales to Rs 26.91 crores from 
Rs 24.40 crores. After providing 
Rs 41.96 lakhs for depreciation, Rs 
2.31 crores for taxation and Rs 5 
lakhs for development rebate reserve, 
the net profit amounts to Rs 149.95 
lakhs. Total equity dividend has been 
maintained at 14 per cent which will 
absorb Rs 94.50 lakhs. 

SUNEETA VITAMINS 

Suneeta Vitamins and Fine Chemi¬ 
cals Ltd will enter the capital market in 
about two months' time with a public 
issue of Rs 75 lakhs, comprising an 
equity capital of Rs 50 lakhs and 
preference capital of Rs 25 lakhs to 
finance its vitamin ‘C’ project which is 
being set up at Indore, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh. The company’s authorised 
capital would be Rs J.25 crores. 
The plant will have a capacity of 125 
tonnes a year. The company has made 
an application to the Controller of 
Capital Issues and is awaiting sanction. 
The Madhya Pradesh government is 
also expected to participate in the ven¬ 
ture. The company has acquired 15 
acres of land and the plant is expected 
to go into production in about 18 
months. This will be the second plant in 
the private sector to produce vitamin 
*C’ from indigenous raw materials. 
Established in the year 1963, Suneeta 
laboratories has built up a capacity to 
produce 250 tonnes of a wide range of 
basic drugs. Its well equipped research 
and development centre inaugurated 
earlier this year is geared to develop 
many new processes of manufacture. 
It has also the unique distinction of 
being the first in the field to export 
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nicotinic acid and niacinamide. The 
value of the initial order is S 37,000 
and will go up to S 225,000 provided the 
company is assured of the required 
quantity of raw materials. 

JUBILEE MILLS 

The directors of the Jubilee Mills 
Ltd have proposed to issue bonus shares 
in the ratio of one new share for every 
share held. 1 hey have also proposed to 
maintain the equity dividend at Rs 2 
per share of Rs 10 each for the year 
ended June 30, 1970. The bonus issue 
will mean a capitalisation of Rs 20 
lakhs from the general reserve. The 
company has reported improved work¬ 
ing during the year, with a gross profit 
of Rs 28 lakhs compared to Rs 17.38 
lakhs in the previous year. After provi¬ 
ding Rs 8.81 lakhs for depreciation, 
Rs 2.25 lakhs for development rebate 
reserve and Rs 8.60 lakhs for taxation, 
the net profit works out to Rs 8.34 
lakhs. After bringing in Rs 4,718 from 
the previous year, the amount available 
for disposal is around Rs 8.34 lakhs. 
The directors have proposed to trans¬ 
fer Rs 8.30 lakhs to the general reserve 
from which dividends will be paid. 

HINDUSTAN DOWIDAT 

Hindustan Dowidat Tools Ltd has 
recorded a setback with its working 
for the year ended March 31, 1970, 
resulting in a smaller gross profit of 
Rs 2.19 lakhs compared to Rs 6.27 
lakhs for the previous year despite an 
increase in sales to Rs 77.53 lakhs from 
Rs 68.91 lakhs. The directors have pro¬ 
posed to skip equity dividend for the 
year. The report for the year states 
that the company’s production 
rose during the year by about 32 per 
cent. They attribute the decline in pro¬ 
fitability during the past four years to 
the increased cost of raw materials, 
but feel that the prospects for the cur¬ 
rent year are good. The company has 
already installed new machines to 
increase production and widen the range 
of its products. 

CROMPTON GREAVES 

CTomption Greaves Ltd has shown 
a gross profit of Rs 2.92 crores for the 
year ended June 30, 1970, against Rs 
2.75 crores in the previous year. Sales 
however, increased from Rs 20.31 
crores to Rs 26.71 crores. The directors 
have stated that there was a steep rise 
in costs especially of materials. Prices 
ruling during the year for plant pro¬ 
ducts, particularly transformers were 
not satisfactory. After providing Rs 43 
lakhs for depreciation, Rs 14.6 lakhs 
for development rebate reserve and Rs 
3 lakhs lor doubtful debts reserve, 
the entire net profit of Rs 2.32 crores 
has been transferred to general reserve 
which now stands at Rs 4.04 crores. 


Tax estimated at Rs 93 lakhs will be 
paid out of general reserve when due. 
The directors have proposed an equity 
dividend of 10 per cent absorbing Rs 
48 lakhs on the enlarged capital follow¬ 
ing the three for five bonus issue during 
the year. The equity dividend of 15 per 
cent in the previous year absorbed 
Rs 44.5 lakhs. 

GOLDEN TOBACCO 

Golden Tobacco Company Ltd 
would soon enter the capital market 
with its offer of equity shares to the 
public. The company’s Managing Direc¬ 
tor, Mr Pratap Narsce, told the news¬ 
men in Bombay that the company is 
setting up a new factory at Baroda, 
which is likely to go into production 
before the end of 1971. The company 
would require funds to finance the pro¬ 
duction and other activities connected 
with it. The details of the issue to the 
public are being worked out. 

SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 

The motor ship ‘Jalaraayur’ waS 
delivered to the Scindia Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Co. Ltd, Bombay, by the builders 
Messrs VEB Warnowwcrft, Wame- 
munde, GDR on October 9, 1970. 
This is the second of the eight vessels 
ordered by Scindias for construction 
by the yard. The "Jalamayur’ is a sister 
ship to MV ‘Jalamani’ which was 
delivered by the yard on April, 24, 
1970 and has since been employed in 
company’s overseas trade. This ship, 
a 13,600 tonner, is a fast 18 knot cargo 
liner propelled by MAN superchar¬ 
ged diesel engine. It is intended for 
transportation of general cargo and 
industrial equipment and grain in bulk. 
Its special features include provision 
for carriage of ISO containers, vege¬ 
table oil in bulk and over 21,000 cu. ft 
of refrigerated cargo. 

SHIPPING CORPORATION 

With the delivery of MV “Barauni”, 
the second giant bulk carrier of 85,000 
DWT in Yugoslavia on October 10, 
1970, the Shipping Corporation has 
crossed 1.25 million DWT. The SCI 
now owns a fleet of 76 vessels. The 
carrier MV “Barauni” is the second 
in the series of three bulk carriers or¬ 
dered by the corporation with Uljanik 
Shipyard of Pula, Yugoslavia. MV 
“Barauni” built to the most modern 
specifications and with a GRT of 46,000 
has a service speed of 16 knots. It has 
a capacity of 38,43,520 cu. ft. for carry 
ing bulk cargoes. The vessel is fitted 
with MAN engine and has an entirely 
airconditioned accommodation for 77 
persons. The vessel has all modern 
amenities for the crew such as showing of 
films, large swimming pool, recreation 
rooms etc. MV “Barauni” has been 
chartered to M/s Yamashita-Shinnihon 


of Tokyo for a period of two years. 
During-this period the vessel is expected 
to earn a foreign exchange amounting 
to over Rs 5 crores. MV “Bailadila”, 
the third and the last in this series of 
giant bulk carriers, is expected to be 
delivered to SCI in February, 1971. 
In addition to this vessel the Corpora¬ 
tion has on order 28 more vesels with 
various shipyards in this country and 
abroad which will enable the Shipping 
Corporation to cross two million DWT 
mark by 1975. 

GAMMON INDIA 
Gammon India Ltd has reported 
that during the year ended March 1970, 
the gross profit was around Rs 42.22 
lakhs against Rs 26.62 lakhs in the 
previous year. Its turnover has gone up 
from Rs 5.85 crores to Rs 6.20 crores. 
The directors have however passed over 
the dividend for the fourth year in 
succession. After providing Rs 31.12 
lakhs for depreciation, Rs 0.37 lakhs 
for development rebate and Rs 11 
lakhs for taxation the net loss amounts 
to Rs 0.27 lakhs. Adding thereto the 
loss of Rs 4.31 lakhs brought in 
the total loss amounts to Rs 4.58 
lakhs and is being carried forward to 
next account. At the close of the year the 
amount of work not brought into 
account totalled Rs 17.82 crores. Since 
then the company has secured further 
orders worth Rs 1.92 corres. 
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Readers’ 

CONFUSED IN KERALA 

i>ir, 

f Jiavc read the editorial, “Confused 
in Koralii*’, in /lasfern Economist of 
September 25. 

My attempt is not to refute your 
argument in the article, but to place 
before you matters as an eye-witness. 

Years ago, the National Congress was 
the only strong party in Kerala, Now it 
stands disintegrated. 

Kerala has a very high density of 
population and the concomitant un¬ 
employment and poverty have been res¬ 
ponsible for the problems of the state. 
The Congress, which came into power as 
u single major parly in Kerala at first, 
was proud that it was the largest single 
party in the state and that it could never 
be defeated at the polls. In its pride, 
it miserably failed to solve the problems 
of the common man. Other political 
parties, more particularly the Com¬ 
munist Party, taking advantage of this 
situation, promised to the electorate 
equal opportunity, good living condi¬ 
tions, employment for all and liberation 
from the exploitation of the wealthy. 
Taken in by these false promises, the 
electorate voted the Communists to 
power. But the disillusionment soon set 
in and the Communists were throw n out. 
These happenings, however, failed to 
teach the Congress a lesson; it still lived 
in a land of pride and dreams. By that 
time, the Muslim League in Kerala had 
grown up, assuming a position that they 
are the deciding factor in many consti¬ 
tuencies. The Congress refused to realise 
this fact. It rather tried to shut its eyes 
to facts and started calling the Muslim 
League “the dead horse”. Communists 
were, again, shrewd enough to take 
advantage of the situation. They enter¬ 
ed into an alliance with the Muslim 
League. Almost all other parlies, oppos¬ 
ing the Congress, arrived at an electo¬ 
ral understanding. The result was that 
the Congress was routed at the polls. 
A coalition government took shape in 
Kerala under Marxist leadership. 

We now sec that there are no stable 
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political parties any where in India and 
Kerala is the worst in this respect. All 
the major parties as also the smaller ones 
have split themselves. A number of new 
parties have also sprung up in Kerala. 
As a result, no single party is in a posi¬ 
tion of majority in the assembly. 

The major prevailing ‘thoughts’—I 
don’t call them parties—we now find in 
Kerala are : (1) Socialistic “thoughts” 
and Marxist “thoughts”. The parties 
align themselves at polls under these 
two “ihoiighls”. But the primary aim 
of most parties is only to ascend to 
power, and their adherence to socialis¬ 
tic thoughts or Marxist thoughts is only 
skin deep. This is the basic reason for 
the failure of ministries after ministries 
in Kerala. If the electorate can success¬ 
fully eliminate the ‘power-mongers’, 
Kerala can expect a stable ministry to 
come into existence. It is, however, 
patent that, as things stand, at least 
half a dozen parties should enter into 
an electoral alliance to win majority 
seats. Since I have divided the political 
“thoughts” in Kerala into two groups, 
it is easy to conclude which parties can 
align together in each group. 

It is a naked fact that all religious 
groups in Kerala are communal, by and 
large. Some of them, however, are 
wholly communal. Needless to say 
that, such parlies should be kept aloof 
at all costs. To my mind, Muslims in 
Kerala are not ascommunal, as Muslims 
in other states. One must understand 
that there is no “Muslim Pant” and 
“Hindu Pani” in Kerala. All of us move 
like brothers. I wish earnestly that other 
states must realise this ditterence, when 
they look at the Muslims League in 
Kerala. If the Congress is shy of taking 
the Muslim League into its fold, the 
other group will always be ready to 
welcome it. But it will be morally diffi¬ 
cult for the Muslim League to go into 
the Marxist camp since Islam predomi¬ 
nantly holds high the socialistic ideals 
and mush’ms believe in God. 

It may be a fact that the ruling Con¬ 
gress has secured seats beyond the , 
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expectation of everybody. Bat it tg ako^ 
a pertinent fact, that if the rulm|t 
Congress were to contest the elections 
all alone, without having alliances witfaj 
the other parties like the Muslim Lear 
gue, the CPI, the RSP, and the PSPj 
it would not have secured a single 
seat in Kerala. Therefore, there is 
no room for the ruling Congress in 
Kerala to lift its nose and feel proud of 
its election success. If it forgets these 
facts and feels proud of its success and 
were to decide to contest alone in the 
next general elections, the ruling Con¬ 
gress in Kerala will be buried once for 
all, never to revive again. 

From the substance of this letter one 
can understand, how parties for the next 
elections cun align themselves and how 
decisive the position of the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue will be in Kerala. Out of the two 
schools of thought, one can never dis¬ 
card the Muslim League, calling them 
as “dead horse” or a “communal party’^ 
as far as Kerala is concerned. 1 
hope the all-India leadership will 
understand this. 

1 wish the people of India, an<f 
particularly of Kerala, will realise and 
face the facts as they are and rise to the 
occasion properly so that they can as¬ 
sure a bright ^‘tomorrow” for Kerala. 

Yours etc., 
Cryil L. Isaiah 

Neerveli (Kerala). 


THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

(Incorporated in England) 

Notice is hereby given that The Board 
of Directors of this Company at a mee^ 
ting hold in Calcutta on 12th October, 
1970, have declared payment of an 
Interim Dividend on the Company’s 
Preference Stock for the year ending on 
31st March, 1971, at the rate of £3% 
gross. Payment will be made on 9th 
December, 1970 after deduction of 
appropriate Indian Income Tax to 
I those Stockholders whose names art 
registered in the Company’s Stock 
: Register on 4th November, 1970. 

Applications for transfers received 
in this office before 12 o’cloclenoon Oft 
Wednesday, the 4th November, 1970^ 
will, if otherwise satisfactory, be ro- 
gisterod at that date for the purpo^ 
of participation in the above Dividend. 

S. K. Mitra, ^ 

Victoria House , Secretary. , 

Calcutta ,the 12tb October, 1970. : 
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DRETTM ON 


Century sareee are the answer 
to your liltie day dreams. 

So go ahead on a dream spin I 
Century sarees are a rage of 
prints and design together I 
Cool as the evening breeze. 
Light as air. 

Century gives you sarees 
from 100% pur® cottoni 



CENTURY 
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THE 6WAU0R BATON SHE MFG. (W7G.) CO., LTD. 


(Pulp Division) 


B irlakootam —-Mavoor—Kozhikode 


saves 


enormous foreign exchange for National Development 


manufacturing Rayon>grade Dissolving Pulp out of 
bamboo eucalyptus and wood 

Regd, Office : 

BIRLAGRAM, NAGOA ( M. P.) 


Gram : 'WOOOPULP', Calicut. 


Phone I 3071-74 
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HINDUSTAN MACHINE 
TOOLS LIMITED 


Statement of the Chairman 

Dr S. M. Patil 

Following is the statement delivered by Dr S* M. Patil, 
Chairman and Managing Director, at the Seventeenth 
Annual General Meeting held in Bangalore, on the 25th 
September, 1970. 


Dr. S. M. Patil 

Gentlemen 

It gives me great pleasure in presenting 
to you the Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the Board of Directors on the busi¬ 
ness and operations of our Company 
and the financial accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1970. 

HMT in the Indian Economy 

As is well-known, the progress of the 
machine tool industry—the industry 
that makes machines which make other 
machines—has been very fast. Since 
1951, the agricultural production has 
been expanding at the annual rate of 
3 percent, industrial production at the 
annual rate of 6 percent and the produc¬ 
tion of engineering industries at the 
annual rate of 12 percent. Against these 
rates, the annual rate of increase of out¬ 
put of the machine tool industry has 
been still higher, at about 20 percent. 
Thus, the machine tool industry has 
been the spearhead of the Indian 
economic development. 

Right from the beginning, our Com¬ 
pany has been occupying the foremost 
position in the machine tool industry 
in the country. With its five units 
spread over in four States, our Com¬ 
pany not only accounts for nearly half 
of the indigenous production of ma¬ 
chine tools but has been all along play¬ 
ing the role of a pioneer, continually 
mastering new skills of the most sophi¬ 
sticated type and putting them into 
practice. 

While assessing the past performance 
and the future prospects of our Com¬ 
pany, it is well to emphasise that its 
prosperity is linked with the prosperity 
of the machine tool industry in its 


entirety, which in turn is closely linked 
with that of the engineering industries. 

In this context, please allow me to 
take this opportunity to share with you 
my thoughts about the recent trends 
and the future pro.spects of the machine 
tool industry in particular and the engi¬ 
neering industries in general. 

Barring the few recent years, the HMT 
has all along been a star performer in the 
public sector and the economy as a 
whole. Hence, the setback which the 
Company suflfered, due largely to fac¬ 
tors beyond its control, has come as a 
shock to many within and without the 
Company. It is, therefore, necessary 
to look at the changing fortunes of the 
Company in a w ider perspective. 

Engineering Industrie.s 

Growth of the engineering industries 
till 1966 was very vigorous. As a result, 
the machine tool industry also experie¬ 
nced a truely tempestuous growth. 
Then in 1966 and 1967 came the years 
of recession which put a heavy pall of 
gloom over the entire engineering indus¬ 
try in general and the machine tool 
industry in particular. According to the 
composite index of production of 
engineering industries, the output of 
these industries declined drastically by 
one-fourth between March 1965 and 
October 1967. This was the worst period 
of nightmarish recession from which the 
engineering industries suffered. How¬ 
ever, in the subsec^uent period, in tunc 
with the general improvement in the 
Indian economy, the output of the 
engineering industries regained the pre- 
recession level by January 1969. This 
raised high hopes of a rapid forward 
march of the industry. But thereafter, 
the output of the engineering industries 


has not recorded any vigorous improve¬ 
ment. The average composite index of 
the engineering industries for the first 
eleven months of 1969-70 was only 
around five percent higher when com¬ 
pared with the corresponding period of 

1968- 69. 

Machine Tool Industry 

During this period of recession, 
following the general trends in the en¬ 
gineering industries, there was a drop in 
the demand for machine tools. The out¬ 
put had to be curtailed correspondingly. 
The idle capacity in the machine tool 
industry assumed a serious magnitude. 

The index of production of machine 
tools (Base: 1960-61 = 100) which stood 
at 370.5 in 1966, recorded a sharp 
decline of 13 percent in 1967 and a 
further fall of 19 percent in 1968. 
However, from the level of 261.0 in 
1968, the index of production of 
machine tools registeicd a nominal in 
crease of one percent to 263.8. It is clear 
that even in 1969, the machine tool 
industry had still notrecovered from the 
impact of recession. 

In this context of the trends in the 
machine tool industry as a whole, the 
performance of our Company should 
be most encouraging. After the drop 
in the year 1967-68, our Company was 
able to regain its pre-recession produc¬ 
tion level in the subseiquent years and the 
level of production of machine tools in 

1969- 70 stood at Rs. 13 crorcs. 

The year under report was the first 
year of the Fourth Five Year Plan, In 
the Fourth Plan document, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission has indicated that the 
production of machine tools in the or¬ 
ganised sector should increase from 
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Rs. 24.7 crorcs in 1968-69 to Rs. 
65.0 crores in 1973-74. The increase 
envisaged in the entire Fourth Plan 
period hence works out at 163 percent, 
which implies an average compound 
growth rale of 21 percent pei annum. 
However, I lie growth rate realised by 
the Indian Machine Tool as a whole 
during 1969-70 appears to have been 
nuich below this target. As against 
this there was an increase of 16 percent 
in the production of machine tools 
by our Company during 1969-70 as 
compared to the previous year. 

Import Substitution 

The stagnation in production was 
due primarily to the stagnation in the 
demand for machine tools. Investment 
in the engineering industries has been 
going up but not at a tempo which can 
Fift the demand for machine tools 
sharply, fn the early fifties, India 
imported nine-tenths of the machine 
tool requirements of the economy; 
domestic production met only the re¬ 
maining one-tenth of the needs. Today 
indigenous production meets about 
half of the domestic demand and the 
other half is imported. The imports are 
confined to highly sophisticated and 
automatic machine tools that cannot be 
produced economically within this 
country. 

As mentioned earlier, under the 
Fourth Plan the production target for 
machine tools has been fixed atRs. 65 
crorcs. Even if this fairly high produc¬ 
tion target is reached, India would be 
able to meet only three-fourths of its 
requirements of machine tools and the 
remaining one-fourth would have to be 
imported. Nevertheless, part of expen¬ 
diture of foreign exchange on such 
imports could be recovered by exports 
of machine tools. 

Export Performance 

The performance of the machine 
tool industry on the export front has 
improved considerably during 1969-70. 
The export of machine tools, small 
tools and accessories have more than 
doubled to Rs. 186 lakhs in 1968-69 
from Rs. 67 lakhs in 1967-68. At Rs. 251 
lakhs, the exports of machine tools 
during the first eleven months of 1969- 
70, marked a further sharp rise of 77 
percent over the corresponding period 
last year. 

An interesting feature of this export 
drive is that India has been able to pe¬ 
netrate into the machine tool markets of 
some of the advanced countries like 
Australia, Canada, U.S.A., U.K. and 
West Germany which have a strong 
tradition of advanced technology and 
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high precision. The acceptance of our 
machines by these countries, speaks 
volumes about the high quality of 
machines we in India are producing 
today. 

In view Of the high labour costs in the 
Western countries, manufacturers of 
machine tools over there are gradually 
withdrawing from the manufacture of 
certain types of machine tools. This has 
opened new possibilities of expand¬ 
ing exports of machine tools from 
India. 

Commensurate with its position in 
the machine tool industry, our Company 
was able to command nearly a 40 per¬ 
cent share in India’s exports of machine 
tools during 1969-70. Further, the rate 
of increase of the exports in respect of 
our Company was much higher than 
the export target for either the country 
as a whole or the engineering in¬ 
dustries. 

Prospects for 1970-71 

An indicator of great significance 
for the engineering industry is the 
‘absorption of capital goods in the 
Indian economy’ which is the sum of 
domestic production and imports of 
such goods. Absorption of capital goods 
in the Indian economy rose from Rs. 
1,700 crores in 1966-67 to Rs. 1,800 
crores in 1969-70. This rate of recovery 
of investment was admittedly too 
slow. But with a succession of good 
monsoon, green revolution in agricul¬ 
ture and the step-up in annual plan 
outlay, we are now poised for a further 
rise in the tempo of investment activity 
in the economy. All indicators of 
likely tempo of investment activity in 
the immediate future such as industrial 
licences issued, consents for capital 
issued and funds raised from the capital 
market, etc. arc ^moving up very en¬ 
couragingly. For example, as much as 
Rs. 46 crores were raised in the capital 
maket during the first seven months of 
1970 ageinst Rs. 21 crores only 
during the corresponding period last 
year. 

If the monsoon behaves well in 
coming months, we arc likely to reap 
the fourth good harvest in succession in 
the agricultural year 1970-71. This will 
give a further impetus to the investment 
activity in the country. 

The demand for consumer durables 
like sewing machines, household elect¬ 
rical gadgets, fans, cars, scooters, etc., 
is increasing fast. The demand for 
industrial machinery, trucks, electric 
motors, diesel oil engines, other 
electric equipments, tractors, earth- 
moving machinery and equipment. 
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etc. has been rising and is likely to 
continue to rise. Anticipating a 
continued and steady improvement in 
the inflow of orders at the same level, 
our Marketing Department has estima¬ 
ted that during the year 1970-71, our 
Company should be able to book 
orders for machine tools worth Rs. 
18 crores including export orders 
worth Rs. 2 crores. 

Prospects for the Fourth Plan 

In line with the targets laid down in 
the Fourth Plan, the Company has 
drawn its own plans for expansion and 
diversifications during the Fourth Plan 
period. In the field of wrist watches, our 
Company is planning some new and 
pioneering ventures namely, setting 
up the II Unit in Bangalore to produce 
automatic wrist watches and establish¬ 
ing a III Unit in Kashmir. 

Turning to machine tools, we arc try¬ 
ing to raise the output level of the 
Company from Rs. 11 crorcs in 1968-69 
to Rs. 25 crorcs in or about 1973-74. 
It should be noted that most of this 
increase of output would be in respect 
of highly sophisticated machine tools 
which would be produced for the 
first time in the country by our 
Company. 

This expansion and diversification is 
so planned as to ensure increasing de¬ 
cree of utilisation of the idle capacity 
in various units of the Company. 

Mastering New Technologies 

As is well-known, producing a wrist 
watch or a machine tool is something 
qualitatively different from producing 
sugar or cement. In producing a wrist 
watch or a machine tool, the main input 
is not the raw material but technology 
and skills. It is not enough to install 
capital equipment; one has to make 
further heavy investment in terms of 
money, lime and cfiTort to train, from 
scratch, hundreds of skilled workers 
and technicians who can handle the 
sophisticated equipment and manufac¬ 
ture new sophisticated products with 
the highest internationally accepted 
standards of quality and precision. I 
would like to emphasise thar it is in this 
respect that the HMT has made its 
greatest contribution to the i^ation. 

From this it further follows that the 
real capital assets of our Company 
are not those showing in our balance 
sheets in terms of conventional accoun¬ 
ting system. It is our dedicated and 
competent staff of skilled workers 
which constitute our real capital. If 
our Company our has some 
achievements of which it can be proud, 
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the credit of these achievements 
belongs entirely to this technical and 
skilled labour force. 

Employees 

At this point I would like to say a 
couple of words to the employees of the 
HMT at all its units. 

The recent increase in the wages and 
salaries of the employees has put con* 
siderable strain on the finances 
of‘ the Company. T must also admit 
that this has been causiixg me some 
worry. But then taking a broad 
view, I say to myself, it is the employees 
who produce and it is they who should 
have the reward. But having said this, 

I would like to impress a basic fact of 
life on all the employees: whatever we 
spend has to be earned, if we are to 
continue as a viable unit* The Company 
has given the wage increases beyond the 
limits of its financial capacity; and 
hence the loss in this year. I earnestly 
hope that all our employees will 
understand that their fortunes and 
their prosperity are inextricably linked 
with the fortunes and prospects of the 
Company. I, therefore, appeal to all our 
employees to put in still harder work 
and raise their productivity so that the 
recent wagc-and-salary increase be¬ 
comes fully justified through re-emer- 
gence of profits in our accounts from 
1970-71 onwards. 

I take this opportunity to thank and 
appreciate the services rendered by the 
employees of our Company with the 
sense of dedication and service to our 
country. 

I would like to conclude my statement 
with a word of praise for our customers, 
both in the home market and abroad, 
for their confidence in our products 
and their continued patronage, for our 
Collaborators and Agents both in the 
home market and abroad, for their 
whole -hearted co-operation, as also for 
officials of the Government of India and 
the State Governmems for extending 
their continuous support and prompt 
help in the day-to-day operations of the 
Company. 

Note} This does not purport to he a 
reeord of the proceedings of the Annual 
tSenee i/ Meeting, 
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Breakthrough in World Commercial 

Relations 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS 


A HisiORic step was takcit in Geneva 
on October 12, 1970, when UNCTAD’s 
Special Committee on Preferences 
adopted several agreed conclusions 
designed to lead to the establishment 
next year id* a general system of pre¬ 
ferences to be accorded by the develop¬ 
ed nations to the products of the de¬ 
veloping countries on a non-reciprocal 
basis. Following is the text of the re¬ 
port of the committee. This report has 
since been adopted by the Trade and 
Development Board of UNCTAD. 
It has now been forwarded to the UN 
General Assembly for adoption at its 
current session. 

Special Committee on Preferences 

(1) Recalls that in its resolution 21(11), 
the Conference at its second session 
recognized the unanimous agreement in 
favour of the early establishment of a 
mutually acceptable system of general¬ 
ised non-reciprocal, non-discriminatory 
preferences which would be beneficial 
to the developing countries; 

(2) Further recalls the agreement that 
the objectives of the generalised, non- 
reciprocal, non-discriminatory system of 
preferences in favour of the developing 
countries, including special measures in 
favour of the least developed among 
the developing countries, should be : 
(cr) to increase their export earnings; 
(^) to promote their industrialisation; 
and (c) to accelerate their rates of 
economic growth; 

(3) Welcomes with appreciation the 
submissions by the developed market 
economy countries which should be read 
in conjunction with the submissions of 
November 1969. These submissions re¬ 
present an important success in the 
chTorts and endeavours in UNCTAD in 
order to put generalised preferences 
into operation and an important ele¬ 
ment in the fulfilment of the aims and 
objectives of resolution 2l(II) mention¬ 
ed above and in the international stra¬ 
tegy for development in the 1970’s. 

(4) Welcomes with appreciation the 
joint Declaraciion of several socialist 
countries of eastern Europe, as supple¬ 
mented and clarified in their individual 
statements, which constitute a useful 
and positive contribution in the light of 
the objectives of resolution 21(11) 

(5) Notes the expectations of develop¬ 
ing countries regarding the general 


system of preferences as expressed in the 
relevant parts of the Charter of Algiers. 

(6) Notes the observations, sugges¬ 
tions, and requests made by the develop¬ 
ing countries on the submissions of the 
developed market economy countries 
during the consultations which have 
taken place in the Special Committee, 
and in particular those contained in 
the report on its fourth session; and 
notes also that some of the suggestions 
and requests have been taken into 
account in the revised submissions. 

(7) Notes also the explanations given 
by the prospective preference-giving 
countries on their submissions and their 
statements that they will, as far as possi¬ 
ble, take into account the observations, 
suggestions and requests of the develop¬ 
ing countries, including those of the 
least developed among them. 

(8) Considers that efforts for further 
improvements should be pursued in a 
dynamic context in the light of the 
objectives of resolution 2I(fI). 

(9) Recognises that these preferential 
arrangements are mutually acceptable 
and represent a co-operative effort 
which has resulted from the detailed and 
intensive consultations between the 
developed and developing countries 
which have taken place in UNCTAD. 
This co-operation will continue to be 
reflected in the consultations which will 
take place in the future in connection 
with the periodic reviews of the system 
and its operation. 

(10) Notes the determination of the 
prospective preference-giving countries 
to seek as rapidly as possible the neces¬ 
sary legislative or other sanction with 
the aim of implementing the preferen¬ 
tial arrangements as early as possible 
in 1971. 

(11) Recommends that the Trade and 
Development Board at its forthcoming 
special session adopts the Report of the 
Special Committee on its fourth session, 
takes note of these conclusions, approv¬ 
es the institutional arrangements pr(> 
posed in section VIII and takes a decw 
sion on the appropriate UNCTAD body 
referred to in that section. The recom¬ 
mendation has been approved by the 
Trade and Development Board. It hai 


been submitted to the UN Oenera! 
Assembly for adoption. 

Reverse Preferences 

The Special Committee notes that 
consistent with Conference resolution 
21(11) there is agreement with the objec¬ 
tive that in principle all developing 
countries should participate as benefi¬ 
ciaries from the outset. Notes that the 
attainment of this objective, in relation 
to the question of reverse preferences, 
which remains to be resolved, will re¬ 
quire further consultations between the 
parties directly concerned. These con¬ 
sultations should be pursued as a matter 
of urgency with a view to ^ding solu¬ 
tions before the implementation of the 
schemes. The Secretary-General of 
UNCTAD will assist in these consulta¬ 
tions with the agreement of the govern¬ 
ments concerned. 

Developing countries which will be 
sharing their existing tariff advantages 
in some developed countries as the 
result of the introduction of the 
generalized system of preferences will 
expect the new access in other developed 
countries to provide export opportuni¬ 
ties to at least compensate them. 

As a result of the periodic reviews in 
UNCTAD and of bilateral or multila¬ 
teral consultations between the coun¬ 
tries concerned, those countries granting 
tariff advantages will give careful con¬ 
sideration to the extent to which the 
developing countries enjoying tariff 
advantages have benefited overall from 
the system when reviewing the operation 
of the generalised system of preferences. 

Safeguard Mechanisms 

1. All proposed individual systems of 
preferences provide for certain safe¬ 
guard mechanisms (for example,^ priori 
limitation or escape clause type mea¬ 
sures) so as to retain some degree of 
control by preference giving countries 
over the trade which might be genera¬ 
ted by the new tariff advantages. The 
preference giving countries reserve the 
right to make changes in the detailed 
application as in the scope of their 
measures, and in particular to limit 
or withdraw entirely or partly some 
of the tariff advantages granted if 
deemed necessary. The preference giv¬ 
ing countries, however, declare that 
such measures would remain excep¬ 
tional and would be decided on only 
after taking due account in^ so far as 
their legal provisions permit of the aims 
of the generalised system of breferences 
and the general interests of the develop¬ 
ing countries, and in particular the inte** 
rests of the least developed among the 
developing countries. 

2. Preference giving countries will 
offer opportunities for approda^ pop** 
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sultations to beneficiary countries, in 
particular to those having a substantial 
trade interest in the product concerned, 
in connection with the use of safeguard 
measures; where prior consultations 
am not possible preforence giving count¬ 
ries will undertake to inform through 
the Secretary-General of UNCTAD 
for the purpose above all beneficiary 
countries with a minimum of delay on 
the action taken. Safeguard measures 
taken should be reviewed from time to 
time by the preference giving country 
concerned with the aim of relaxing or 
eliminating them as quickly as possible. 

3. Certain preference giving countries 
provide for a mechanism including an 
a priori limitation formula under which 
quantitative ceilings will be placed on 
preferential imports. Some of these 
countries might, nevertheless, have re¬ 
course also to escape type measures, 
for those products which are not co¬ 
vered by an a priori limitation formu¬ 
lae. 

4. For those countries which do not 
envisage a priori limitations, escape type 
measures are the main safeguards at 
their disposal. 

Beneficiaries 

The Special Committee noted the 
individual submission of th^ preference 
^ving countries on this subject and the 
joint position of the OECD countries 
as cotained in paragraph 13 of TD/fi/ 
AC.5/24, namely: 

“As for beneficiaries, donor count¬ 
ries would in general base themselves 
on the principle of self-election. 
With regard to this principle, refe¬ 
rence should be made to the relevant 
paragraphs in document TD/56, i.e. 
Section A in Part I.” 

The spokesman on behalf of the deve- 
Icming countries members of the Group 
of 77 made a statement on the question 
of beneficiaries. 

Other statements were also made on 
this subject by the representatives of 
Romania, China, Bulgaria, Cuba, 
Turkey, Israel, Greece, Bulgaria on be¬ 
half of the socialist countries of Eas¬ 
tern Europe, United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, Australia, Netherlands and 
.New Zealand. 

The spokesman on behalf of members 
of Group B made a statement on this 
subject also. 

The Special Committee took note of 
these statments. 

Special 

h In implemeoting Conference roso- 
iution 21 (f0> and as provided therein, 
special nei^for improving the econo- 
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mic situation of the least developed 
among the developing countries is re¬ 
cognised. It is important that these 
countries should benefit to the fullest 
extent possible from the generalised 
scheme of prefrences. In this context, 
the provisions of Conference resolution 
24 (II) should be borne in mind, 

2. The preference-giving countries 
will consider, as far as possible, on a 
case-by-case basis, the inclusion in the 
generalised scheme of preferences of 
products of export interest mainly to 
the least developed among the develop¬ 
ing countries, and as appropriate, 
greater tarilf reductions on such pro¬ 
ducts. 

3. The preference-giving countries de¬ 
clare that escape clause measures would 
remain exceptional and would be de¬ 
cided on, only after due account has 
been taken, in so far as their legal pro¬ 
visions permit, of the interests of the 
least developed among the developing 
countries. 

4. During the annual review of the 
operation of the generalised scheme of 
preferences, special attention should be 
given by the institutional machinery 
to the effects of the scheme on the 
volume of exports and export earnings 
of the least developed countries and 
in regard to other objectives of Con¬ 
ference resolution 21 (II). This ma¬ 
chinery should further investigate and 
consult on the special measures in fa¬ 
vour of those countries within the genc- 


Thc outlook for silver prices is at the moment 
a subject of great speculation. From a purely 
monetary point of view apart from coinage, 
the white metal has long ago been discredited 
and ceased to be of importance. In fact, what 
has kept silver in the forefront of attention is 
the well known and well understood partiality 
of the American Treasury towards the produ¬ 
cers of silver in and near the United States. 
The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 is the visible 
embodiment and the practical instrument of 
this exalted patronage to a commodity whose 
status has been hovering precariously as a 
monetaiy medium and has by no means the 
inherent importaaoe of an article of commerce. 
By virtue of its great financial power, the Ameri¬ 
can administration has, neverthei^ succeed¬ 
ed in restoring some status to silver and has at. 
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ral system as provided in Conference 
resolution 21 (II). 

5. The Special Committee recojoi- 
mends to the Trade and Development 
Board that it suggest to each of the 
main committees of UNCTAD that, 
taking into account the imminent im¬ 
plementation of a generalised scheme of 
preferences, priority attention should be 
given to measures in the field of compe¬ 
tence of these committees that would be 
related or complementary with the 
generalised scheme of preferences, es¬ 
pecially measures which would enable 
the least developed among the develop¬ 
ing countries to participtc fully in that 
scheme. 

6. Besides those mentioned above, 
other additional measures have been 
suggested with a view to enabling de¬ 
veloping countries and specially the least 
developed among them to derive addi¬ 
tional benefits from the generalised 
scheme of preferences. The international 
eiforts in this field should be give 
priority to: 

—the indentification of products for 
which the generalised system of pre¬ 
ferences oj^ns up new or improved 
export possibilities for the least develop¬ 
ed countries; 

—market studies for such products; 

—assistance to the improvement 
of export and export-promotion ser¬ 
vices or the establishment of such new 
services where appropriate. 

7. The Special Committee invites 
the Trade and Development Board to 


any rate, always kept the world guessing as to 
what will be the next packet of surprise. And in 
view of the infiationary conditions seen during 
the war which still persist, speculative demand 
for the white metal continues to be considera¬ 
ble. The Indian silver market has been parti¬ 
cularly active owing to its insulated chatter 
and to the sustained demand by the public 
flowing from idle funds seeking investment 
in the precious metal as a hedge against infla¬ 
tion on the one hand and as a medium of storage 
for illicit* earnings hidden away from the 
taxing authority. It may, ther^ore, be of 
some interest to portray the background 
of recent developments in America and to 
draw attention to those trends which seem 
likely to project themselves into the 
hiture. 
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call the attention of other appropriate 
international organisations to the im¬ 
portance of taking measures related to 
the generalised system of preferences. 
Such measures might include, as approp¬ 
riate, financial and technical assistance 
for the establishment and development 
of industries likely to further the exports 
of products included in the genralised 
scheme of preferences, as well as finan¬ 
cial assistance for pre-investment studies 
for such industries. 

Duration 

The initial duration of the system of 
generalised preferences will be ten years. 
A comprehensive review will be held 
some time before the end of the ten- 
year period to determine in the light of 
the objectives of resolution 21 (II) 
whether the preferential system should 
be continued beyond that period. 

Rules of Origin 

1. It is agreed that the rules of 
origin should facilitate the achievement 
of the objectives of Conference resolu¬ 
tion 21 (II) on the generalised system of 
preferences, in tliis connection, to ensure 
effectively for the beneficiary countries 
the advantages of preferential treatment 
for those exports which will qualify 
therefor; to help to ensure equivalence 
in conditions of access to the markets 
of the preference-giving countries, and 
to avoid distortion of trade. 

2. Satisfactory functioning of the 
rules of origin will be greatly helped if 
it is possible to establish close and con¬ 
fident collaboration between the com¬ 
petent authorities of the donor and bene- 
ficier) countries, particularly concern¬ 
ing documentation and control. It 
is agreed that such co-operation should 
be assured bilaterally and as appropriate 
through the institutional arrangements 
as provided for in the relevant part of 
the present report. 

3. It is recognised that it is desirable 
to have roles of origin as uniform as 
possible and as simple to administer 
as practicable. The Working Group on 
Rules of Origin had, at a technical level, 
formulated preliminary texts on a num¬ 
ber of important aspects of the rules 
of origin. However, in regard to the 
basic element, for any rules of origin, 
namely the criterion for substantial 
transformation the Group did not arrive 
at this stage at common views. 

4. In view of the importance which 
the Committee attaches to putting into 
force the system of generalised pre¬ 
ferences as rapidly as possible, it might 
be necessary to apply, at the outset, 
origin rules which are different in cer¬ 
tain aspects. This would not preclude 
further efforts to achieve, as fax as 


possible, more harmonisation at a later 
stage. 

5. In view of the substantial progress 
made in drawing up common solutions 
on matters such as a standard form of 
origin certificate and agreed rules and 
undertaking as to verifications, sanctions, 
and mutual co-operation, the administ¬ 
rative difficulties from the use of diffe¬ 
rent system of origin at the initial stage 
will be minimised. 

6. The Group should conclude its 
examination as soon as possible of all 
technical aspects of the rules of origin 
for the system of generalised prefe¬ 
rences, with a view to agreeing on as 
many common elements in the rules of 
origin as possible at this stage. Such 
technical aspects include harmonisa¬ 
tion of the different elements used in the 
determination of substantial transfor¬ 
mation among preference-giving count¬ 
ries applying the same criteria in this 
respect and the questions of cumulative 
treatment of beneficiary countries and 
treatment of developed country content. 
In this connection the Working Group 
should also examine possible solutions 
to specific problems of the least deve¬ 
loped among the developing countries. 
To avoid any delavs and to facilitate the 
implementation of the system of genera¬ 
lised preferences, the Group’s conclu¬ 
sions including agreed texts on rules of 
origin should be remitted directly both 
to the prospective prefcrcnce-^ving 
countries and prosj^tivc beneficiaries 
to facilitate approprite domestic action. 
The secretariat of UNCTAD should 
be invited to compile and distribute to 
member governments an integrated 
text on rules of origin that will be applied 
by the preference-giving countries for 
the purpose of the generalised system of 
preferences. 

Institotional Arrangements 

I. The Special Committee on Pre¬ 
ferences agrees that there should be 
appropriate machinery within UNCTTAD 
to deal with the questions relating 
to the implementation of resolution 21 
(II) and bearing in mind resolution 
24 (11). The (appropriate UNCTAD 
body) should have the following terms 
of reference: 

(i) (a) review the effects of generalised 
prrferenccs on exports and export earn¬ 
ings, industrialisation and the rates of 
economic growth of the beneficiary 
countries including the least develop(^ 
among the developing countries and in 
so doing will consider interalia ques¬ 
tions related to product coverage ex^ 
ception lists, depths of cut, working of 
safeguard mechanisms (induding ceil* 
ings and escape clauses) and rules of 
origin; 

(b) review the effects of the genem*' 
lis^ scheme of preletie^ee^ on^ the 


process of industrialisation as well as 
on the volume of exports and export 
earnings of the least developed among 
the developing countries, and review 
and study the special measures in fa¬ 
vour of those countries within the gene¬ 
ral system as provided for in resolution 
21 (II); 

(c) review especially the effects on the 
export earnings of developing count¬ 
ries from the sharing of their existing 
tariff advanUges with the rest of the 
developing countries as a result of the 
generalised system of preferences, in 
particular in order to avoid that these 
countries might be adversely affected; 

(d) review complementary dforts 
made by developing countries to utilise 
as fully as possible the benefits from the 
potential trade advantages created by 
the grant of special tariff treatment; 

(e) review other problems related to 
the operation of the system; 

(ii) review questions related to mea¬ 
sures taken by the socialist countries 
of eastern Europe with a view to contri¬ 
buting to the attainment of the objec¬ 
tives of resolution 21 (II); 

(iii) the above mentioned functions 
would appropriately be carried out by 
means oi: 

(a) an annual review and annalysis 
of the functioning of the system; 

(b) a triennial review to assess the 
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benefits of the system for the benefi¬ 
ciary countries and the possibilities of 
improvement of the system and of its 
operation; 

(c) a comprehensive review towards 
the end of the initial period of the sys¬ 
tem, to determine in the light of the ob¬ 
jectives of resolution 21 (11) whether the 
preferential system should be conti¬ 
nued beyond that period. 

n. All these periodic reviews would 
also provide opportunity for multi¬ 
lateral or bilateral consultations bet¬ 
ween preference-giving countries and 
beneficiary countries on the system as 
initially applied, on the modalities of its 
application and on subsequent changes. 
These reviews will provide opportunity 
for consultations between developed 
market economy countries and de¬ 
veloping countries with respect to 
possible improvements in the system 
and between the socialist countries of 
eastern Europe and the developing 
countries with a view to the early and 
effective implementation of measures by 
the former, as set forth in their joint 
declaration, aimed to contribute to 
the attainment of the objectives of reso¬ 
lution 21 (IT). 

III. The Special Committee on Pre¬ 
ferences considers that there may also 
be a need for consultations of an ad 
hoc chracter on specific aspects of the 
system that require urgent consideration. 
Such consultations could be arranged in 
agreement with interested member 
governments and with the assistance 


when desired of the Secretary-General 
of UNCTAD; 

Legal Status 

I. The Special Committee recognises 
that no country intends to invoke its 
rights to most-favoured-nation treat¬ 
ment with a view to obtaining, in whole 
or in part, the preferential treatment 
granted to developing countries in 
accordance with resolution 21 (II) and 
that the contracting parties to GATT 
intend to seek the required waiver as 
soon as possible. 

II. The Special Committee takes note 
of the statement made by the prefe¬ 
rence-giving countries that the legal 
status of the larifT preferences to be 
accorded to the beneficiary countries by 
each preference-giving country indivi¬ 
dually will be governed by the follow¬ 
ing considerations; 

(i) the tariff preferences are tempo¬ 
rary in nature; 

(ii) their grant docs not constitute a 
binding commitment and, in particular, 
it does not in any way prevent; 

(a) their subsequent withdrawal in 
whole or in part; or 

(b) the subsequent reduction of tariffs 
on a most-favoured-nation basis, whe¬ 
ther unilaterally or following inter¬ 
national tariff negotiations; 

(iii) their grant is conditional upon 
the necessary waiver or waivers in res¬ 


pect of existing international obliga^* 
tions, in particidar in the GATT, 

As indicated in the table on page 754 
Switzerland will be subjecting some 
items to revenue duties. 

The Nordic countries have also 
llircatcned to make some items subject 
to revenue duties although initially 
they have not selected any item for this 
treatment. 

Ireland will be subjecting to revenue 
duties the following items hydrocar¬ 
bon oils; motor vehicles and trailers 
and parts; perfumed spirits; matches; 
and certain wines. 

The United Kingdom desires to have 
rcve?iue duties in respect of the follow¬ 
ing items: hydrocarbon oils; perfumed 
spirits; matches and portable lighters. 

Agricultural products: Every country 
has specified a list of agriculture items 
which will be covered by preferences. 
Ireland has not however given any offer 
in this sector. (Ireland has, however, 
indicated that a wide range of products 
are admitted duty-free). 

Primary products: Primary products 
have been included in general, but have 
been specified individually by each 
donor country. 

The items excluded from the coverage 
of the proposctl system of generalised 
preferences arc given in the table on 
page 754. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Description 


Countries which have Remarks 

excluded 


Textiles .. .. .. .. • • USA, Ireland, Nordic In the case of USA, the exclusions relate to 

countries, Austria textiles, other than jute and coir pro¬ 
ducts and hand knotted carpets. 

Nordic countries have indicated that they 
may have to exclude some specified 
‘sensitive’ items only in one or the other 
member country. 

Austria has excluded cotton textiles only. 

Japan Japan has not exicluded but has offerccl only 

50 per cent reduction for “certain textiles 
sundries.” 


Shoes 

Footwear 

Hydrocarbons 

Petroleum and petroleum products. 


UK 

USA 

Ireland, Nordic 
countries. 

Japan 

USA 


Oils and other products of the distillation of high tempera¬ 
ture coal tar. 

Petroleum oils and oils obtained from bituminous minerals 
and preparations thereof. 

Petroleum gases and other gaseous hydrocarbons. 
Hydrocarbons for use in engines. 


^Suiscc* 

j 


Glass and glassware 


Nordic countries 


Cinematograph films 


Suiscc* 


Certain chemical items 


Austria 


Suisee* 

IrclanJ 

Rubber tyres and tubes .. .. .. .. .. Ireland 

Leather .Ireland 

Certain engineering items: 

Springs ■) 

Sparking plugs I 

Elec, filament lamps, y 
Vehicles and parts 1 
Brooms and briislies.J 

IiUenuil combustion piston engines for automobiles Suisce* 


Excluded all textiles excluding carpHJts. 


Nordic countries have not excluded initially^ 
but threatened to do so. 

Subject to fiscal duties 


Subject to fiscal duties. 


Not excluded initially but threatened to 
do so. 

Subject to fiscal dulies. 

Subject to equalisation charges, and subject 
to Austrian Starch Law. 

Subject to fiscal duties. 

Considers sensitive. 

-do- 


-do- 


Subjcct to fiscal duties. 


Motor Vehicles. 


Chassis and bodies for motor vehicles. ...... ,, »* 

Parts and accessories for motor vehicles. .. .. Suisce* Subject to fiscal duties. 


Switzerland. 
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a popular stylist 


his 

his 


styles are the dream; 

he lends the town a'hooting; 
models are the cream; 



in gay 


GWALIOR SUITING 


QWAUOR SUITING. MEN ARE MEN WHO HAVE AN EYE OF ORIGINALITY 


AVAILABLE IN DELHI AT: 

Mills' Retail Oepol, A-2S, Connaught Place; Sylco^ ll-E, Connaught Plac^ Dhagirafhmal & 
Son^. Opp. Bank of India, Cliandni Choark; Rajkamal Emporium, 1I3>E, Kamla Nagar and other 
leading stores. 

DISTRIBUTORS ; Hariram Banarsidass, Katra Naya ; Gupta Bros., Kaira Naya ; Nandlal 
Harnarain, Chandni Cho\^k; Pindidass Shani & Sons, Katra Ashrafi; S. R. Tradcra, Katra Moti ; 
Kalnsingh Sons. Katra Snbhash; Lucky Silk Store, Katra Rathi;. Anand Prakash & Sons, 
Nai Sarak: Mahindra Cloth House. Ch.-indni Chowk; Ganputrai Jagdishnarain. Katra Morgan , 
Sumer Chand .lain, Katra Shahanshahi; Rugganmal Puranchand, Katra Choban; Shiva Textile, 
Katra Naya. Chandni Chowk, Delhi. 

AGENTS : Gangabishm Bhasin, Kr'ishan Cali, katra Nccl; S. K. Traders, Katra NecI, 
Chandni Chowk. Delhi. 






DYES , 

GHEMiCALS 
PHARMACEUTICALS & 
NTERMEDIATES 


THE ATUL PRODUCTS LIMtTEO Am. VIA. MUAR, WBTitN WVIM 

ISAM max' 




Member of N«tiMiAl SAfHy Cowi^ 
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YES! 

You can obtain 
Product Improvement 
with Cost Reduction 
In your industry 
with 



EXTRUSHMS 


Lightness, corrosion resistance, good 
surface finish, along with strength and 
combination of properties—you can obtain 
all at low cost with HINDALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
In every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin¬ 
gle aluminium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction in cost. 

Extrusions can be custom-made in alloys 
which can give a combination of mechani¬ 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—rods, bars, angles, channels, tees, 
zeds, I-beams, H-sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 

Why not investigate the possibilities of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so ! Please write to: 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works; Renukoot, U.P. 

Offices; BOMBAY 

oeuhi.calcutta-madras 
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When West Bengal Burns 

To THE playboy Prime Minister of Canada ihe moment of truth came with the 
frightful suddenness of lightning and made him man overnight. Faced with a 
terrorist threat to the soul and substance of the Canadian nation. Mr Pierre 
Trudeau countered with the full mobilisation of the sovereign and coercive power 
of the state and declared: 

“There are a lot of bleeding hearts around who just don’t like to see people 
with helmets and guns. All I can say is ‘Go and bleed’... ft is more impor¬ 
tant to keep law and order in society than to be worried about weak-kneed 
people... Society must take every means at its disposal to defend itself 
against the emergence of a parallel power which defies the elected power.” 

The assassins of the Quebec Liberation Front (FLQ) were of course rashly 
suicidal in their tactics. Giving up the prudence which had guided them in the 
earlier stages of their criminal career and persuaded them to confine their killings 
to individuals of relatively little consequence, the terrorists chose to sensationalise 
their campaign by selecting for their victims Quebec’s Labour Minister and the 
British Irade Commissioner in Montreal. 


—4.N. Sharma, V.K. Sharnia & CD. 
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The Naxalitesin We.st Bengal, however, have been far more diplomatic. They 
arc directing their murderous movement mainly towards knocking down police¬ 
men like ninepins and have resisted the temptation to do a‘Laporte’on politi¬ 
cal VIPs. This has enabled the Government of India to comfort its conscience by 
oflering monetary compensation and other relief to families of murdered police 
officers and has made it possible for the Prime Minister of India to go to the UN by 
a chartered flight and preach high morality to the peoples of the world and their 
governments. 

In Canada, the federal government has invoked the War Measures Act of 
1914 to deal with those who “are seeking the destruction of the .social order through 
clandestine and violent means.” Here, in our country, the Prime Minister’^ deli¬ 
cate democratic conscience has so far prevented her from resorting to the special 
steps which arc so obviously needed for dealing with an insurgency the clear purpose 
of which is to overcome the slate's servants by armed force and violence. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that the complacent, if not conspira¬ 
torial, attitude of the Governor of West Bengal has, in no small measure, been 
responsible for the central government's rejection so far of the widespread 
demand not only in West Bengal but the country as a whole that the machinery of 
preventive detention should be reactivated in that state. This may be true enough, 
but, at the moment of writing, Mr S.S. Dhavan is reported to have publicly conceded 
that recourse to preventive detention is becoming unavoidable as a means of pro¬ 
tecting the life and property of law-abiding citizens in West Bengal, ft is not known 
whether Mr Dhavan’s admission will provoke the Naxalites to do a Laporte on 
him remains to be seen, but so far as the central government is concerned, it should 
certainly not wait for its VIPs to be victimised before it moves to fulfil its 
basic obligation to the country of suppressing those who would wage war against 
the state. 

There is no room here surely for party politics of the kind in which the Prime 
Minister and her faction have been specialising. Some days ago, Mrs Gandhi 
and her advisers were holding discussions with Mr Ajoy Mukhegee on the possibi¬ 
lity of popular government being restored in West Bengal, ft is nothing short of 
gross indulgence in the politics of irresponsibility for this question to be taken 
up at all at this stage when the central government is still far from having success¬ 
fully utilised the opportunities of PresideiU’s rule to re-cslablish the rule of law in 
the state. Especially when it is considered that one of the purposes of the Prime Mi¬ 
nister’s tactical manoeuvres is the strengthening of her political following in West 
Bengal by isolating CPtM), it must be obvious that any experiment in the re¬ 
vival of a popular government in West Bengal at this stage will not only be extreme¬ 
ly short-lived but would be attendant with grave risks of widespread civil distur¬ 
bances. It is not surprising that, after the debacle in UP, the Prime Minister and her 
party should be greedy for some political success which would help revive their 
morale, but West Bengal is certainly not the state where adventurist politics could 
be played now except at grave peril to the nation. Mrs Gandhi has been taking 
big risks not only with her political future but also with the political stability of the 
country. Here is one gamble which she must not be permitted. The people of 
West Bengal should not be made the plaything of the politics of opportunism. On 
the contrary, they must be given a categorical assurance by the central government 
that President's rule will be maintained so long as normal conditions do not obtain 
in the public life or political activities in the state and that the central governmcni 
will take immediately, even if belatedly, all the measures that may be needed to put 
down the murderous or lawless elements which arc threatening political stability 
and social order in West Bengal and through West Bengal the entire country. 
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Streamlining Collective Bargaining 


If THtRi- wiis one point i n whicli 
there was complete unanimity at the 
National Colloquium on Labour 
Management Co-operation organised 
recently by the A11-India Manufac¬ 
turers' Organization fAIMO), Bombay, 
it was collective bargaining. Speaker 
after speaker—whether an employer or 
a trade unionist, or a government 
official—stressed the need for and im¬ 
portance of collective bargaining, but, 
at the same time, no one seemed to be 
satisfied with the kind of collective 
bargaining that we have at present. 
Incidentally, one hears of complaints 
against collective bargaining as it 
obtains today in other countries also. 
For example, the President and Chief 
Operating Ofiicer of General Motors 
Corporation, Mr Edward N. Cole, 
in an article on “Management Priori¬ 
ties for the Seventies", which appeared 
in Michigan Business Review, spoke 
of the need to find ways of improving 
the process of collective bargaining to 
meet today's needs. He wrote: “Cer¬ 
tainly, the development of a more co¬ 
operative, understanding and mutually 
beneficial relationship between the 
nation's union and management lea¬ 
ders must be a number one priority 
in the years ahcr.d." 

At the Bomb.ay colloquium 
Mr S. V. Utamsingh, Chief Per¬ 
sonnel Adviser of the Associated 
Cement Companies, held that collective 
bargaining was the most effective 
method of bringing about industrial 
harmony, while Mr S.R. Kulkarni, 
President of the All-India Port and 
Dock Workers’ Federation, strongly 
advocated collective bargaining as 
a means of healthy industrial relations. 
“Collective bargaining is the sheet- 
anchor of harmonious industrial rela¬ 
tions”, he said. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary to know why collective bargain¬ 
ing has not made the grade, and that 
from those in the field itself. 

According to Mr Utamsingh, collec¬ 
tive bargaining has yet to lake deep 
roots in the industrial relations field 
in this country. Mr Kulkarni seemed 
to attribute this to government or po¬ 
litical interference. Trade union leaders 
arc not alone in resenting government 
interference. Employers also do not 
like it. In fact, enlightened employers 
everywhere are vigorous opponents of 
government intervention in negotiations. 

It is the opposition to government 
interference that prompted Mr Naval 
H. Tata, a loading spokesman of em¬ 
ployers, who is always heard with res¬ 
pect alike by the workers and the 


government, to throw his whole weight 
in support of the National Labour 
Commission’s (NLC) recommenda¬ 
tion regarding the constitution of 
Industrial Relations Commission (IRC). 
One of the principal reasons for the 
NLC suggesting the constitution of 
IRCs, he told the colloquium, was 
“to eliminate the possibility of political 
influence disturbing or distorting the 
industrial relations system in the 
country”. Although he hastened to 
add that the NLC did so not because 
state intervention had been proved to 
be always partial or motivated by 
considerations other than industrial 
peace, he also drew attention to the 
fact that there had been several com¬ 
plaints of undue interference from rcs- 
(>oiisible quarters. The constitution 
of the IRCs is, therefore, to be wel¬ 
comed. In the long run, it is bound 
materially to assist the process of per¬ 
suading the parties to resolve all their 
disputes by negotiations and collective 
bargaining, as the following extract of 
the relevant recommendation of the 
NLC brings out: 

“The evidence before us is strongly 
in support of reforming the industrial 
relations machinery so as to make it 
more effective and more acceptable. 
What is called for, therefore, is a formal 
arrangement which is independent in 
character, expeditious in its functioning 
and which is equipped to build up the 
necessary expertise. We consider that 
it would not be enough to secure some 
of these improvements through suitable 
modifications in the existing machinery. 
A more basic change is called for, and 
this can be ensured only through the 
replacement of the present ad hoc 
machinery by a permanent machinery 
which will be entirely independent of 
the administration** (ital. ours). 

It is noteworthy that there was also 
a consensus on the need to do away 
with adjudication to ensure the growth 
of collective bargaining. Both Mr 
R.G. Gokhale, Industrial Relations 
Consultant (formerly Labour Ofliccr 
of the Millowners’ Association, Bom¬ 
bay. and Labour Commissioner. 
Government of Bombay) and Mr S. 
R. Mohandas, Director, Industrial 
Relations Institute of India, wanted the 
removal of adjudication in the orga¬ 
nised sector in the interest of healthy 
trade unionism and better industrial 
relations. Mr Gokhale wanted full 
scope to be given to mediation, which 
he regarded as “part and parcel of 
collective bargaining.” 

Another point concerning labour- 


management co-operation that was 
highlighted at the colloquium was the 
scheme of joint management councils. 
This is important, inasmuch as it 
touches on the delicate question of the 
status of the workers. (By status, Mr 
S.R. Vasavada, President, INTUC, 
said he meant the labour’s right to dis¬ 
agree, and he wanted industrialists to 
give the labour the status it wanted. 
And this disagreeing, if we may add, is 
what labour seems to be doing all the 
time). In the considered opinion of Dr 
K.K. Anand (Chief Personnel and 
Organisation Manager, Larsen and 
Toubro), a more vigorous pursuit of 
the scheme of joint management coun¬ 
cils in its own right in the present cir¬ 
cumstances would not help achievtf the 
objective of raising the status of the 
worker. He also did not favour direct 
representation on the boards of either 
workers or outside labour leaders. 
According to him, this is not a good 
solution, because it may overlook the 
interests of the consumers whose choice 
may be limited in a non-competidve 
economy. He also feared the possi¬ 
bilities of delayed decisions owing to 
conflicts between the workers' repre¬ 
sentatives and the board and others 
causing managerial inefficiency. But 
he thought dispersal of shareholding 
among the working class including 
employees of specific enterprises, 
would probably make the managements 
of enterprises more responsive to urges 
and aspirations of the working class. 

While on this question, we might as 
well refer to yet another angle from 
which the question has been viewed. 
Dr Rajaram Jaipuria of Swadeshi 
Cotton Mills Co. Ltd drew attention 
to this in an article on the “Role of 
Workers and Management in the De¬ 
velopment of Social Economy.” In 
this article, he raised the poser whether 
it was possible for a person or an or¬ 
ganisation to play simultaneously two 
different roles in the same context, and 
graphically described it as “puilingtwo 
drivers on the same wheel.” Of course, 
he was not opposed to taking represen¬ 
tatives of workers on the board of 
directors, but he wondered whether, 
once on the board, they should be 
answerable to the workers or unions 
and thus allowed to be torn between 
conflicting demands on their duties 
and thereby be rendered ineffective. 
His own approach to the problem, 
however, was to borrow something 
from the age-old panchayat system 
and evolve some new system of workers’ 
participation in the management which 
would satisfactorily respond to the 
genius of our people. 

The colloquium naturally also de¬ 
bated the relationship between higher 
wages and industrial peace. True, as 
Mr H. M. Triyedi observed, higher 
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wages alone will not bring good har¬ 
monious industrial relations and it is 
the human relations and the attitude 
adopted by the employers that contri¬ 
bute to industrial peace. But how is 
it that, even where we have high wages 
and admittedly excellent human re¬ 
lations, industrial relations often tend 
to turn sour ? It is not enough to 
argue that the management is wholly to 
blame if industrial relations are not 
congenial and dismiss the argument 
by saying that the concerned employ¬ 
ers get the union they deserve. Some 
r^ponsibility also devolves on the 
union and its leaders properly to guide 


the workers. This, by the way, is what 
is sought to be emphasised by the *‘cu- 
mulatjve document*’ circulate recently 
by Britain’s Secretary for Employment 
and Productivity, which says that the 
improvement of industrial relations can 
only be secured by collective effort on 
the part of all concerned, i.e. govern¬ 
ment, management and trade unions 
and workers, as also — and this 
is significant—the general public. 
More often than not, the public, until 
the shoe actually starts pinching 
it, seems to regard industrial rela¬ 
tions as something that does not con¬ 
cern it. This public apathy must end. 


Railway Finances In Doldrums 


The INK had hardly dried on the railway 
budget presented in February last when, 
as a result of the withdrawal, under 
political pressure, of several proposals 
of the Railway Minister, Mr G.L. 
Nanda, the anticipated surplus of Rs 
22.38 crores in this budget was con¬ 
verted into a nominal surplus of about 
nine crores of rupees. A mid-year re¬ 
view by the Railway Board had now 
revealed that even this nominal sur¬ 
plus will not only be wiped out but 
might also be converted into a huge 
deficit of nearly Rs 48 crores. The rail¬ 
ways, thus, will have to borrow heavily 
again from the central exchequer for 
meeting their dividend liability to the 
general revenues. This indebtedness 
had aggregated to as much as Rs 55.95 
crores by the end of 1969-70. 

It is common knowledge that the rail¬ 
ways have not been paying their way 
for nearly four years now — this is the 
rimary reason for their borrowing 
eavily from the central exchequer 
after having exhausted the entire ba¬ 
lance of nearly Rs 110 crores they had 
accumulated earlier in the revenue re¬ 
serve fund. Even so the revelation made 
by the recent mid-year review is indeed 
startling. Including the loss of revenue 
on account of the concessions given 
by Mr Nanda in his budget proposals 
<amounting to Rs 13 crores), the rail¬ 
ways this year are expected to incur as 
heavy a loss as Rs 70 crores. 

What has caused this anticipated 
additional loss of Rs 57 crores? A loss 
of as much as Rs-37 crores is expected 
to be on account of the recently granted 
interim relief to government employees 
in general. Another four crores of 
rupees loss is due to the increased night 
allowance to be provided to railway 
staff in terms of the Wanchoo Commi¬ 
ttee report and cermin other concessions 
agreed to be given otherwise. Of the 
remaining nearly Rn 16 crores loss, un- 
pteoodcnted floods in certain parts of 
the country account of nearly four crores 


of rupees and increased fuel costs (des¬ 
pite the economy drive started early 
this year) for about six crores of rupees. 
This leaves a balance loss of approxi¬ 
mately seven crores of rupees. This is 
accounted for by lower earnings. The 
earnings from passenger traffic are ex¬ 
pected to be approximately nine crores 
of rupees more than the budget esti¬ 
mate, but the freight earnings from 
goods traffic are anticipated to be lower 
by as much as Rs 16 crores. Compared 
to the corresponding period last year, 
the passenger traffic during the first 
five months of the current financial 
year has been 6.67 per cent more. 
It is 3.7 per cent more than this year’s 
proportionate budget target also. Tlie 
goods traffic, on the other hand, has 
shown a marked decline. Compared 
to the revenue-earning tonnage lifted 
by railways between April 1 and August 
31 last year, this tonnage has been 2 41 
million tonnes less during the five 
months to August 31 this year. The 
shortfall in goods traffic (April-August) 
from the proportionate budget target 
of this year is nearly 5.52 million 
tonnes. The freight earnings during 
September and October too, provisional 
figures reveal, have left much to be de¬ 
sired; there is feared a sizable shortfall 
in originating goods traffic during 
these two months also. Even if the 
railways are able to move goods traffic 
at as high a rate as 12 million 
tonnes per month during the rest of 
the current financial year, they arc just 
likely to reach the last year’s level. 
But this indeed will be a miracle. 

The above should suggest that but 
for the huge interim relief that has to be 
paid to the railway staff, the loss in 
goods traffic and Mr Nanda not yield¬ 
ing to political pressures in February 
last, the railway finances this year could 
have just about balanced. But would 
that have sufficed? The imperative 
need to rebuild the various reserves of 
the railways is an indication that just 


balancing of the budget is not enough i 
for several years to come* 

What then is the primary cause of 
the unhealthy state of railway finances? 
Obviously, the railway finances have 
progressively deteriorated over a num* 
ber of years due to the expenses far 
outstripping the revenue. One of the 
main causes of the revenue of railways 
falling short of their expenditure is that 
the growth in passenger fares as welt as 
freight rates has been much less than 
the increase in costs. The following 
table, which gives the increase in passen¬ 
ger fares, freight rates ?nd the major 
items of expenditure of railways dunng 
the last 20 years fbasc 1950-51 «100), 
makes it abundantly clear. 


Increase 

since 

1950-51 

(per¬ 

centage) 

1. Average fare charged per 


passenger per kilometre 

69 

2. Average freight charged 


per tonne kilometre 

67 

3. Per capita cost of staff 

171 

4. Coal 1 


153 

5. Diesel oil 


94 

6. Electricity 

^ wholesale 110 

7. Iron and steel 

1 prices 

199 

8. Cement ^ 


136 


The impact of the increase in the 
various cost elements on the finances 
of railways can better be appreciated if 
one takes note of the fact that staff 
accounts for nearly 60 per cent of the 
operating expenses of railways*. Of 
the balance 40 per cent operating ex¬ 
penses, the overwhelming elements are 
fuel (coal, diesel oil and electricity) i— 
approximately 20 per cent and iron 
and steel nearly 18 per cent. To 
quite a substantial extent —- nearly 35 
per cent ^ the increase in the operating 
expenses has been absorbed by the 
various economies effected by railways 
through withholding of fresh recruit¬ 
ment ^r about five years, modernisation 
and increase in productivity. But the 
costs apparently have been going up 
at a much faster rate than the revenue. 

The second main reason for the ex¬ 
penses outstripping earnings is that the 
growth in traffic during the last five 
years has left much to be desired. Ini¬ 
tially it was due to the severe drought 
and recession. Now it is primarily due 
to the under-utilisation of capacity at 
the steel plants, as is evident from the 
table on page 762. 

This second factor has made a good 
deal of the investment of railways in the 
steel-coal belt in the sixties infructuous. 

The third reason for the revenues of 
railways trailing far behind their ex- 
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ponses perhaps is the over indulgcncein 
investment elsewhere in the country 
on one pretext ortho other — primarily 
under pressure of local and state politi¬ 
cians who consider the spread of the 
railway network in their areas as their 
most tangible contribution to the wel¬ 
fare of their constituents. 

The railways have also been obliged 
to take up on themselves several other 
activities such as providing of a large 
protection force, maintaining of an 
elaborate network of health and medical 
services, etc. The state governments 
also often ask the railways for addi¬ 
tional funds as their contribution to 
the maintenance of their law and order 
police. To some extent these self-impos¬ 
ed functions of railways can be apprecia¬ 
ted. But the large amount involved in 
them today — nearly Rs 32.50 crores — 
apparently is not warranted. The 
provision of medical facilities and the 
maintenance of law and order are 
essentially the functions of the state. 

The last but not the least important 
reason for the unhealthy state of rail¬ 
way finances is the lack of correct 
appreciation of whether the railways 
are a commercial undertaking of the 
government or a public utility concern. 
At present, while they arc required to 
pay dividend to the general revenues on 
the basis of their being styled as a com¬ 
mercial undertaking, the public utility 
aspect of their operations assumes the 
pride of place otherwise. This is one 
of the reasons why they are required 
to incur a heavy loss (nearly Rs 7.70 
crores) on maintaining unremuncrative 
branch lines and to give various con¬ 
cessions in freight rates and passen¬ 
ger fares. The loss on suburban traffic 
alone, due to particularly low rates 
which the railways are asked to charge 
on this traffic, is as much as Rs 10 crores. 
Another Rs 38 crores are lost on account 
of charging much less than what would 
be warranted on the basis of the cost 
incurred, from the lower classes of 
passenger traffic. 

If the railways have to put their house 
in order through primarily raising of 
passenger fares and freight rates (this, 
of course, docs not imply that they 
have not to effect operational eco¬ 
nomies which they can), the prospect 
will indeed be frightening. It will 
involve a straight upward revision of 
passenger fares and freight rates by 
at least 25 per cent. As transportation 
costs have now become an important 
cause for the expansion of the prices 
s|:ural, going whole hog this course 
will not bi advisable. Moreover, a 
sharp increase in both passenger fares 
and freight rates may scare away traffic 
from the railways. 

What then are the remedial measures 
that can be uken for restoring railway 
finances to health? One such measure 
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is the raising of production in the 
country, particularly that of iron and 
steel. Unnecessary restraints on pro¬ 
duction have to go. As regards’steel, a 
handful of obstructionists to the proper 
functioning of steel plants will have to 
be dealt with with a heavy hand. It has 
got to be recognised that the protrac¬ 
ted labour trouble in the steel plants, 
which has its genesis in the political 
chaos in east India, has been acting as 
a big drag on not only railway finances 
but also on the economy as a whole. 

The second step which needs to be 
taken immediately is the reappraisal 
of the fourth Plan investment of the 
railways. Action in this connection is 
understood to have already been ini¬ 
tiated. The current estimate reveals 
that the railways may have to cater 
by the end of the fourth Plan for an 
originating goods traffic of not more 
than 240 million tonnes, instead of 
290/300 million tonnes estimated when 
the Plan was being drawn up and 265 
million tonnes anticipated in the Plan 
document. In revising the fourth Plan 
investment of railways, such facts as 
augmenting of the capacity on the heavy 
traffic routes, of course, have to be 
given due recognition. But over-invest¬ 
ment on developmental works which 
can be staggered in view of the halting 
pace of the implementation of several 
fourth Plan projects has to be avoided. 
So a.lso the investment which is not 
strictly warranted by economic consi¬ 
derations. This means that political 
pressures have to be scrupulously insul¬ 
ated. To deter political pressures being 


1. Coal 

(a) For steel plants 

(b) Forwasheries 

(c) For other public users 

(d) Total 

2. Raw materials for steel plants 

3. Pig iron & finished steel from steel 
plants 

4. Iron ore for export 

5. Cement 

6. Other goods 

7. Total revenue earning traffic 
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exercised, the railways might consider 
imposition of some commitment levy 
on state governments if the trafite oh 
the new lines does not come up to the 
estimates which the state governments 
may be putting forth in support of their 
contentions for such lines in their 
areas. 

If the results obtained through the 
measures taken two years ago to curb 
ticketless travel is any indication, the 
checking of pilferage of railway pro¬ 
perty and goods in transit through 
enhancement of the penalty for these 
olTence.s should also go some way in 
improving the railway finances. The 
losses of railways on this count too 
have shown a marked uptrend in recent 
years. 

Then, a decision ought to be taken 
at the highest level whether ot not 
the development of the transport sys¬ 
tem within a certain radius of the 
trunk routes of railways should be 
strictly left to the road transport indus¬ 
try. Where road transport is well deve¬ 
loped, there is no sense in maintaining 
unremuncrative branch lines of railways 
or in introducing new ones. 

Lastly, the railways have to vigo¬ 
rously pursue their policy of attrac¬ 
ting high-rated goods traffic through , 
the various schemes launched during 
the last few years. These include in¬ 
troduction of containers, express ser¬ 
vices for goods haulage, goods for¬ 
warding schemes, etc. The railway 
administration too has to be toned up 
at many levels. 
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The Cigarette Controversy 

R- O UMMAT 


The recent controversy between Gol¬ 
den Tobacco Company (GTC) and 
India Tobacco Company (ITC) has 
brought into sharp focus the state of 
affairs in the cigarette industry. The 
GTC has demanded that in the interest 
of reducing the drain on foreign ex¬ 
change resources on account of divi¬ 
dend remittances by ITC and fuller 
utilisation of the existing capacity of 
the wholly Indian manufacturers of 
cigarettes (nearly 70 per cent of this 
capacity is said to be lying unutilised), 
the operations of ITC, whose 75 per 
cent equity is at present held by fo¬ 
reigners, should be curbed not only 
through denying it any further expan¬ 
sion but also through pegging its out¬ 
put to its “licensed capacity*’. The 
ITC, on other other hand, has conten¬ 
ded that its operations all through its 
existence during the last nearly 50 years 
have been well within the parameters 
of the government’s policy; even now 
its production docs not exceed its “li¬ 
censed capacity”. So, itjeels that the 
question of curbing its operations does 
not arise. It has strongly reacted to 
what it styles as the “vilification” cam¬ 
paign launched against it by GTC. 

Main Question 

The main question that arises from 
this controversy is how far it is legiti¬ 
mate to curtail the operations of a do¬ 
minant undertaking in any line of 
manufacture in the interest of smaller 
producers, no matter whether the under¬ 
taking concerned is wholly or over- 
whelniingly foreign owned or is wholly 
or overwhelmingly Indian owned. 
The GTC desires curbs on ITC on the 
same lines as has been done in the 
case of safety matches, soap and pe¬ 
troleum industries. Strictly speaking, 
it is open to argument whether the ci¬ 
garette industry is on a parallel footing 
with the safety matches, soap and 
petroleum industries. The primary 
consideration behind curtailing the 
production of safety matches and soap 
was to give fillip to the small-scale 
sector. The cigarette industry, as 
constituted at present, obviously docs 
not hcldag to this sector. As regards 
pelrolptUDf ^0 operations of the foreign- 
have been sought to 
be cdiiWned on such grounds as buil- 
public sector in this strategic 
containing of the outgo of 
fbre^ ^change on imports of crude 
00 ^ 


would be needed in the creation of faci¬ 
lities to transport products from the 
refinery sites to the consuming areas, 
etc. The parallel which has been 
sought to be drawn between the ciga¬ 
rette industry, on the one hand, and the 
safety matches, soap and petroleum 
industries, on the other, thus docs not 
appear to be appropriate. Unlike the 
safety matches, soap and petroleum 
industries, the cigarette industry is 
nearly wholly dependent on indige¬ 
nous raw material resources; the fo¬ 
reign exchange involved in the import 
of raw materials for it is negligible. 

Arbitrary Restraint 

In the circumstances, one can, to 
some extent, appreciate the pica for 
holding back further expansion to 
ITC (unless it is warranted on export 
considerations) for the benefit of 
smaller producers. But it is difficult 
to endorse the demand for pegging its 
production at an arbitrary level. 
As long as ITC confines its operations 
in the domestic market within the para¬ 
meters of its “licensed capacity” and 
the government’s industrial policy, it 
will be highly inappropriate to peg its 
production arbitrarily. 

Now let us examine wliether ITC 
has contained its production within 
the “licensed capacity”. In 1964, 
ITC produced 21,320million cigarettes. 
In the subsequent years, its production 
has gone up as follows :- 


Year 

Production 
(Million cigarettes) 

1965 

24,587 

1966 

27,897 

1967 

28,016 

1968 

30,256 

1969 

Around 

1970 

30,000 

annually. 


The licensed capacity of ITC on 
two-shift basis being 24,240 million 
cigarettes per annum, ostensibly it 
would appear that its production since 
1965 has been in excess of the capacity. 
A closer examination of the issue how¬ 
ever suggests that it is not so. Two 
pertinent facts that need to bo recalled 
for this close examination arc : (1) the 
circular No. 2 (17)/fA/lG/60 of the 
union government of January 4, 1961, 



to industries associations; and (i) the 
union goveramcill*s notification of 
October 8, 1966. Under the former 
circular, all industrial units were allow¬ 
ed to “increase their production within 
their foreign exchange allotment by 
producing more components and parts 
or raw material by themselves or by 
procuring k greater proportion of 
component parts or raw material in¬ 
digenously even when their production 
thereby may exceed the licensed capa¬ 
city.” The excess capacity thus ach¬ 
ieved WHS just to be reported to the 
Development Wing for rcgularisation 
and registration. Under the latter 
notification, industrial units were per¬ 
mitted to step up their output by ano¬ 
ther 25 per cent of their registered ca¬ 
pacity, if this stepping of production 
did not involve any significant addi¬ 
tional investment and also did not en¬ 
tail any increase in foreign exchange 
expenditure. The concession of 25 
per cent additional production autho¬ 
rised in October, 1966, of course, has 
been modified slightly by a notifica¬ 
tion of tJic government issued on July 
18, 1970. Under this notification, 
industrial units which belong to big 
industrial houses or arc foreign owned 
dominant undertakings, can continue 
to avail of this concession on certain 
conditions specified in this notifica¬ 
tion. 


Within Licensed Limits 

Taking note of these facts, the pre¬ 
sent production of ITC cannot be 
construed as “exceeding the licensed 
capacity”, for, if the foreign exchange 
outgo on account of import of spares, 
equipment and raw materials of an 
industrial undertaking did not go up, 
it could well increase its production 
by nearly 50 per coat by working throe 
shifts instead of two and further by 
25 per cent of the prc-1966 capacity 
in terms of the notification of October 
8. 1966. The present production of 
ITC of about 30,000 million cigarettes 
per annum is well within its licensed 
capacity calculated on three-shift basis, 
not to speak of the concession of 25 
per cent additional output in terms of 
the October, 1966, notification. 

It is interesting to note that it is not 
only ITC which is producing cigarettes 
at present in excess of its licensed ca¬ 
pacity on iwo-shift basis. The GTC, 
among some other cigarette manufactu¬ 
rers, is doing the same. The GTC and 
Godfrey Phillips are even probably 
taking advantage of the October, 1966 
concession as well ; at least they did so 
in 1968 when their respective produc¬ 
tion amounted to 8,134 million and 
4*027 million cigarettes, as against 
their two-shift licensed capacity of 
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5,400 million and 2,400 million ci¬ 
garettes a year. 

The pegging of the production of 
ITC at 24,240 million cigareltes per 
annum (licensed capacity on two-shift 
basis) as demanded by GTC, it ap¬ 
pears, would be highly improper if the 
government's pronouncements regar¬ 
ding equality of status for industrial 
units once a licence has been given to 
an undertaking, under the requisite 
government legislation, has to have 
any meaning. Any arbitrary, pegging 
of the production of ITC, it may be 
further stressed, can tarnish the count¬ 
ry's image abroad, for ITC is a corn- 
pay in which foreign investment is still 
substantial, despite the last year’s India- 
nisation of its equity to the extent of 
25 per cent, as against 6.25 per cent 
previously. 

The current dividend disbursements 
of ITC also not being extravagant by 
any standard, the pegging of its pro¬ 
duction at the two-shift licensed capa¬ 
city is not desjfable if it is to raise the 
Indian share in its equity to 40 F>er 
cent by the end of the fourth Plan and 
further to 51 per cent siiKscquently, as 
desired by the government. The In¬ 
dian share in the equity of ITC can be 
raised either by increasing the equity 
itself through entirely Indian subs¬ 
cription or by reducing the foreign 
holding through repatriation of a part 
of foreign investment by means of sale 
to Indian investors. There can also 
be a third way — a via media between 
the above two ways. Currently the 
former course is being followed, pre¬ 
sumably on the consideration that re¬ 
patriation of foreign investment will 
be a costly proposition. 

Helpiag Small Units 

The above, however, docs not imply 
that nothing can or should be done to 
help the smaller manufacturers of ci¬ 
garettes who arc working much below 
their licensed capacity on two-shift 
basis. By virtue of it being the leader 
in the industry, ITC will do well, in the 
present-day socio-political circumstan¬ 
ces of the country, to impose on itself 
some curb in respect of competition 
with smaller manufacturers. It can 
do this in two ways. First, by making 
concerted efforts at exports. Secondly, 
by refraining for some time from in¬ 
troducing new brands in the medium 
and low categories of cigarettes which 
arc the main lines of activity of smaller 
units. The efforts of ITC at export 
of cigarettes have received a setback 
with two important markets — Che¬ 
choslovakia and Nepal — having been 
lost. 

oc utfccn fonorts of cigarettes 
finances to health? Oegate to more than 
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a couple of lakhs rupees worth. These 
can well be increased despite the urge 
of nearly every country to have its 
own cigarette manufacturing units or 
protecting its cigarette industry against 
foreign competition. The recent in¬ 
troduction by ITC of some of its high 
quality brand*^, particularly India 
Kings, on sea-faring vessels and inter¬ 
national airlines can pay handsome 
dividend if pursued vigorously. The 
ITC can as well prevail upon its 
foreign associates to get some portion 
of their output manufactured in India, 
especially when the labour and tobacco 
costs here compare very favourably 
with those obtaining in the United 
Kingdom. 

Volantary Rationalisatioii 

An alternative way of helping 
the smaller cigarette manufac¬ 
turers is all the major producers 
joining in a voluntary rationalisation 
and regulation of production on the 
whole industry basis as is frequently 
done by jute manufacturers. Inciden¬ 
tally, it is interesting to note that while, 
on tlic one hand, the smaller manufac¬ 
turers of cigarettes arc complaining of 
great underutilisation of their existing 
capacity, two of them thought it fit, 
on the other hand, to secure substan¬ 
tial expansions. These expansions 
were granted in April this year. 

The ITC and its sister concern, Indian 
Leaf Tobacco Company (ILTD), of 
course, have done a commendable job 
of making the Indian cigarette industry 
self-reliant. Tlie contribution of the 
former has been in encouraging the 
establishment of capacity, indigenously 
for the manufacture of primary (to¬ 
bacco processing) and secondary 
(marketing/packing) machinery and 
spare parts. That of the latter has been 
in the development of tobacco culti¬ 
vation. 

The ITC has helped many ancillary 
units in the engineering industry with 
finance, expertise, technical know-how, 
technical drawings/blueprints of its 
own patent, engineering advice in and 
outside the plant, technical literature, 
workshop machinery, tools and jigs, 
fixtures, etc., so as to enable them to 
produce some 20,000 items of spare 
parts and several types of machinery 
and equipment for the cigarette indus¬ 
try. It itself manufactures 6,000/ 
8,000 varieties of spare parts in its own 
engineering workshops which arc 
attached to its factories. It has also 
contributed a good deal to the esta¬ 
blishment of Molins India which'is the 
premier cigarette machinery making 
unit in the country. At the machine 
construction unit set pp in its Bangalore 
factory, it has undertaken the ji^roduc- 
tion of wrapping machines: 24 such 


machines have already been bdffi at 
this unit. With the establishment of 
these facilities, the imports of spares, 
and machinery for cigarette manufao* 
ture'have gojie down appreciably. 

The country has also become self- 
reliant in all the processing and packa¬ 
ging materials required by the cigarette 
industry. In this too, the pioneering 
efforts have been those of ITC. The 
board for making cigarette packets has 
been available locally since 1M5. 
The manufacture of cigarette paper 
came to be established in 1951. Alu¬ 
minium foils became locally available 
since 1954. The production of trans¬ 
parent film for wrapping packets v^as 
established in 1957. The manufacture 
of corrugated cardboard boxes for 
transportation was taken up in 1962. 
The filter tips for cigarettes became 
locally available from 1963 onwards. 
The research laboratory of ITC at 
kidderpore (Calcutta), which has con¬ 
tributed a good deal to the establish¬ 
ment of the above production facilities^ 
has made even a modest beginning in 
the export field also. By undertaking 
testing of cigarettes on behalf of the 
manufacturers in Hong Kong, Singapore 
and Malaysia, it is already earning 
annually nearly £ 4,000. Efforts are 
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being made to augment ^hcse export 
earmngs. 

The contribution of I LTD to the 
development of tobacco cultivation 
n the country has been equally pion¬ 
eering. Virginia tobacco, the most 
commonly used tobacco in the manu¬ 
facture of cigarettes all the world over, 
was introduced in this country by IITD 
in 1920. This was followed by the 
introduction, by I LTD again, of the. 
flue curing process for tobacco. Today, 
thanks to the pioneering efforts of 
ILTD. flue cured Virginia constitutes 
80 per cent of the tobacco exports 
from India and 90 per cent of the fo¬ 
reign exchange earnings from this 
commodity which arc in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rs 35 crorcs annually. The 
ILTD’s own exports aggregate to 
nearly Rs 10 crorcs a year. 

Before the establishment by the go¬ 
vernment of the Central Tobacco Re¬ 
search Centre (CTRC) at Rajahmundry, 
in Andhra Pradesh, after Independence, 
the entire development work in to¬ 
bacco cultivation was done by ILTD. 
Even today, ILTD is continuing vi¬ 
gorously its developmental efforts, of 
course supplementing the efforts of 
CTRC. For this it has a wcll-cquipped 
research establishment at Rajahmundry. 

Research in Farming 

The research in tobacco cultivation 
is being done by ILTD in the light of 
the changing requirements of the Indian 
cigarette industry and those of the fo¬ 
reign importers of Indian tobacco. 
The developmental activities of ILTD 
include not only production of pure 
seed but also extension of credit to 
farmers on no-profit-no-loss basis for 
the purchase of such farm inputs as 
fertilisers, pesticides, etc. Currently, 
nearly Rs 40 lakhs arc advanced ann¬ 
ually to farmers, without the guarantee 
of surrendering their produce to ILTD, 
for this purpose. Technical advice 
is also being provided by ILTD to 
farmers in tobacco cultivation. For 
imparting practical training in deve¬ 
lopment work, both to the company 
as well as government i^rsonncl, ILTD. 
has established a training school at 
Hunsur in Mysore state. 

In view of the growing requirements 
of the cigarette industry within the 
country and with a view to stepping up 
or at least maintaining exports of to¬ 
bacco even in the face of shrink! 
acreage under the crop in the tradi¬ 
tional growing areas, which trend may 
gather momentum as the water from 
the Nagarjunasagar makes possible 
the growing of paddy and other high- 
value crops instead of tobacco, ILTD is 
seeking to extend tobacco cultivation 
on the light soils of Andhra Pradesh, 
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Mysore, Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat. 
Hitherto tobacco has been grown pri¬ 
marily on rich black soil. The experi¬ 
ments in Andhra Pradesh and Mysore 
have been particularly successful. 

The research laboratory of ILTD at 
Rajahmundry is engaged not only in 
evolving suitable varieties of tobacco 
to meet the changing preferences of 
consumers but also in cflforts at raising 
unit-area yields. The target set by it 
for itself is the stepping up of the unit- 
area yield by at least 25 per cent over 
the next few years. 

Two new varieties of tobacco seed 
have been recently developed by it. 


October 

These are Special FCV and 16/103, 
Work is proce^ing in respect of ano¬ 
ther eight varieties. The hiah appre¬ 
ciation which I heard from the Direc¬ 
tor of the Central Tobacco Research 
Centre during my recent tour of the 
various establishments of ITC and 
ILTD in east, south-east and south 
India, of the developmental activities 
of ILTD in tobacco cultivation in it¬ 
self is a high tribute to the operations 
of ILTD. 

The ITC and ILTD have been so far 
functioning in the national interest. 
It is hoped that its recent controversy 
with GTC will be soon resolved ami¬ 
cably. 


Green Revolution or Wheat Revolution ? 

A. N* SHARMAi V-K- SHARMA a C* D* 5HARMA 


To DESCRIBE the recent breakthrough 
in the production of foodgrains in our 
country as “green revolution” is a 
misnomer. The gains in production, 
in fact, have so far been mostly restric¬ 
ted to wheat. In this article an attempt 
has been made, with the aid of modern 
techniques of economic analysis and 
interpretation, to prove this point. 

The position could be analysed if 
we, first, take the average per hectare 
yield figures of five major cereal crops, 
i.e., paddy, bajra, jowar, maize and 
wheat, on alMndia basis. Now let us 
try to work out linear regression lines 


for these. 

Paddy: Y=9,31+0.17 ti 
Baj ra: Y=3.99—0.101 i 
Jowar: Y=4.89-|-0.07 ti 
Maize; Y=9.85-f0.11 ti 
Wheat: Y=:7.4I+0.80 ti 

Where Y=yield in quintal per hectare. 
ti=year of 1964-65 which is taken 
as base year. 

i=:number of years I, 2, 3, .. n. 
tn= 1968-69. 

The idea of the picture that emerges 
can be had from figure 1 and figure 2; 
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the former indiciktes the yield trend for 
the £tb6ve*mentioneci crops during 
196^65 to<. 1968*69 whereas the later 
indicates change in yield over that ob¬ 
tained in 1964-65. Wc thus notice that 
the yields of all the crops, except bajra, 
liave increased. However, excepting 
^heat the increases are rather marginal 
and of no significant value. Wheat alone 
has recorded not only noticeable but 
marked increase. 

Besides yield per hectare, the total 
production of foodgrains is also a func¬ 
tion of area allocated to these crops in 
total as well as area put under high- 
yielding varieties. In Tabic I, an attempt 
has been made to compare the total 
area with the area under high-yielding 
varieties of paddy, bajra, jowar, maize 
and wheat in the years 1966-67 and 
1968-69. The year 1966-67 has been 
taken as the base, since it is considered 
to have marked the beginning of the 
green revolution. 

Minimum Increase 


Table T 

COMPARISON OF AREA UNDER IMPORTANT FOODGRAD^S IN THE 
HEARS 1966-67 AND 1966^69 ^ 


(Thousand hectares). 


Crops 

Total area under crops 

Area under high 
varieties 

yielding 


1966-67 

1968-69 

Increase 

1966-67 

1967-68 

increase 




over 

1966-67 



over 

1966.67 

Paddy 

35252 

36967 

1715 

889 

2634 

1745 

Bajra 

12239 

12052 

--187 

58 

748 

690 

Jowar 

J8054 

J873I 

677 

190 

691 

501 

Maize 

5074 

5716 

642 

208 

388 

180 

Wheat 

12838 

15958 

3120 

541 

4795 

4254 


Source: Fertilizer Statistics 1968-69, published by Fertilizer Association of 
India, New Delhi. 


As is obvious from Table 1, wheal has 
recorded maximum increase both in 
respect of total area as well as area un¬ 
der high-yielding variclius. The in¬ 
crease in respect of other crops is rather 
minimal. In fact bajra has shown a fall 
in its total area in spite of the fact that 
these crops may be taken more than 
once in a year as against only one crop 
of wheat. 

Now considering the targets and 
achievements of the High-Yielding 
Varieties Programme, we find no crop 
other than wheat has come up to the 
expectations. Table II indicates that the 
targets were not only fully realised 
in respect of wheat but exceeded 
appreciably. 

The targets of the Higli-Yiclding Varie¬ 
ties Programme in respect of paddy, 
maize, jowar and bajra were realised 
to the extent of 71, 61, 55 and 66 per 
cent respectively as against 109 per cent 
in the case of wheat. Wheat thus leaves 
all other crops far behind. 

This observation is also confirmed by 
the index number of agricultural pro¬ 
duction and agricultural productivity 
for the years 1966-67, 1967-68 and 1968- 
69 (Table III). It is observed that the 
rise in respect of production as well as 
yield per unit area has been the highest 
in wheat being 90 and 38 per cent res¬ 
pectively. 

It is thus established beyond doubt 
that the green revolution is essentially 
and mainly confined to wheat, whereas 
other foodgrain crops have rworded 
marginal gains. It would, therefore, be 
more appropriate to call it “wheat revo¬ 
lution”. Nevertheless, the breakthrough 
in wheat culture has acted as a catalyst 
in agriculture in general. The green revo- 
Jutioii in its broader sense is yet awai¬ 
ted. 


Table II 

TARGETS AND ACHIEVEMENIS OFH.Y.V. PROGRAMME 


(Thousand hectares) 


Crops 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Target 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Target 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Target 

Achieve¬ 

ment 

Paddy 

1317 

889 

2546 

1785 

3692 

2634 

Maize 

369 

208 

571 

289 

641 

388 

Jowar 

375 

* 190 

973 

599 

1261 

691 

Bajra 

152 

58 

539 

420 

1125 

748 

Wheat 

645 

541 

2705 

2943 

4417 

*4795 


Source: Fertilizer Statistics, 1968-69. 

Table III 

INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION AND 

PRODUCTIVITY 


Crops 

Production 


Productivity 


1966-67 

1968-69 

Change 

over 

1966-67 

1966-67 

1968-69 

Change 

over 

1966-67 

Paddy 

120.9 

157.2 

36.3 

105.3 

130.6 

25.3 

Jowar 

132.6 

141.0 

8.4 

114.3 

117.1 

2.8 

Bajra 

139.7 

118.9 

—20.8 

105.5 

91.5 

—14.3 

Maize 

174.7 

198.6 

23.9 

113,0 

114.1 

1.1 

Wheat 

168.7 

258.7 

90.0 

128.2 

158.2 

30.0 


Source: Fertilizer Statistics, 1968-69. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

'Tories Fasten Seat Belts 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


I 

REVOLUTION FROM THE RIGHT 

LONDON: 

"'Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive 

To be a Tory was very heaven!” 

William Wordsworth on the French 
Revolution, brought uj> to date by 
Josslcyn Hennessy. 

For too many years now it has been 
my ungrateful task to report to you 
the gradual bogging down of the UK 
economy under ever more squelching 
over-taxation, public subsidies of 
housing (which in 1968 absorbed no 
less than £ 999 millions, not to men¬ 
tion the losses made involuntarily by 
wietched private landlords su^ect to 
controls retaining rents at 1939 or 
cailier levels), taxes on oil to subsi¬ 
dise coal, prohibition of coal imports 
to prevent foreign competition, re¬ 
gional subsidies to obsolescent indus¬ 
tries of £ 300 million a year (which 
raise wages in those regions making it 
unnecessarily more expensive for ex¬ 
panding industries to attract wor- 
Kcrs), punitive taxation of “unearned” 
incomes from savings invested in en¬ 
terprise, over £1,000 million a year 
loaned at 5.5 per cent in long-term 
export credits, enabling foreign 
customers to set up plants in rivalry 
to British companies, which have the 
greatest difficulty in borrowing at any 
rate of interest, and last but far from 
least whole groups of councils: NBPI, 
the IRC, the CIM, CIR, the SIB. 

What, you ask, do those esoteric 
hieroglyphics stand for? The answer 
is: Busybodies who rob industry of 
initiative by interference with those 
making “excessive” profits and by 
aid to weaklings. These councils and 
advisory boards, which restrain compe¬ 
tition and enterprise, are corrupted by 
the lobbies that they arc supposed to 
regulate; they are empires of Parkin¬ 
sons, diverting attention from realities 
and distorting the use of resources. 

Tory Take-off 

But—Joy! O Joy!—from now on rea¬ 
ders of this column, who have struggled 
each weekend with my pessimis¬ 
tic assessments, can throw away the 
wet bandages that they have txxome 
accustomed to apply to their puckered 
foreheads and, instead, can fasten their 
scat bells for the new Tory take-off. 

As explained here in “Goodbye to 


Welfarism” on August 21. Labour 
party spokesmen, judging from the 
kind of criticism they make of Edward 
Heath's policies, regard the result of 
the June 18 election as return to Con¬ 
servative government. Indeed, some 
Tories themselves still talk of a Con¬ 
servative resumption of control over a 
steering wheel which, by some aberra¬ 
tion, had got into the wrong hands. 
But what we are seeing is not a return of 
the old faces with the old policies, 
but the emergence of new leaders seek¬ 
ing to transform Britain. Their message 
is that the years of Britain’s eclipse are 
over. 

The transformation cannot occur 
overnight. Before the melting snows 
of the Himalayas can be let thundering 
into a new dam, the dam must be 
built. Likewise to let in the cleansing 
flood of competition in the UK will 
occupy all five years of this Parliament. 

It will be difficult. Not the white heat 
but the slow burn of revolution was 
what Edward Heath promised the Tory 
party conference at Blackpool. The 
4,000 delegates present cheered their 
heads off at the prospect of mounting 
the barricades. They rang bells. Will 
they soon be wringing their hands? 
Because what Mr Heath was promi¬ 
sing tlje businessmen, traders, and wor¬ 
kers who voted Tonr was to tear off the 
tariffs, subsidies ind feather-bedding 
under which they have been cosily 
stagnating and expose them to the 
blasts of competition, which many have 
never known. 

Strawberries and Cream 

Edward Heath's policy reminds me 
of the Communist^ orator who said: 
“Come the revolution, comrades, you 
will all eat strawberries and cream”. 
A voice from the crowd shouted: 
“But I don’t like strawberries and 
cream”. The orator retorted: “Come 
the revolution, comrade, you bloody 
well like strawl^ries and cream”. 
So at Blackpool,' Mr Heath said, in 
effect, ""While in opposition, I told 3 rou 
that the slogan of the Tory revolution 
is "Stand on your own feet’. Now 
you’re going to stand on your own feet, 
like it or not.” He addressed this 
slogan to individuals and to compa¬ 
nies. qualified by the rider that if an 
individual genuinely can’t stand on his 
own feet, for reasons of health, age, 
or training, he will be helped to do so, 
more than he is now,; but a company 
that can’t stand will not be proppA 


up: it will be allowed to go out of 
business. Mr Heath seeks to end the 
interventionist society as we have 
known it. 

II 

aVIL SERVICES RESIST CHANGE 

The task is titanic. Thousands of 
civil servants, for example, have 
vested interests in interventionism. 
The vanguard of resistance is the 
Ministry of Technology, whose 
officials heard their minister, Mr 
John Davies (until recently Director 
General of the Confederation of Bri¬ 
tish Industries) ruggedly declare his 
intention to remove from under indus¬ 
try government-supported props. 
The old hands in the Tory party smil¬ 
ed knowingly; they thought Mr Davies 
was naively committing himself to 
what he would find largely impossible 
and was therefore depriving himself of 
room for compromise. Mr Davies, 
on the other hand, felt that it was 
politically wise to get his objectives 
on record before they could be eroded 
by the massive opposition of the Mi¬ 
nistry of Technology, which has not 
disguised its total opposition to its 
minister! If Mr Davies wins, he will 
have established a remarkable ""first”: 
the first minister in any country to^ 
liquidate his own ministry. It is not,* 
perhaps, surprising that his officials 
are preparing to die in the last tech¬ 
nological ditch: they realise that it is 
either I they or he. 

What the knowing old Tory hands 
have not noticed is that of 39 ministers 
in the government only one—Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home—was playing a major 
role the last time that a Tory govern¬ 
ment launched new policies with such 
confidence—^in 1961. Then, it was the 
generation whose minds were moulded 
in the 1930s and 1940s—Macmillan, 
Butler, Thorneycroft, Hailsham, etc. 
Today, the key posts are held by men 
with whose names you have yet to be¬ 
come familiar. Anthony Barber, Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer; Lord Carring¬ 
ton at Defence; Sir Keith Joseph 
at Social Services; Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher at Education; OeofTrey Rippn 
in charge of the Common Market 
negotiations; James Prior at Agricul¬ 
ture, to name but a few. 

The main battalions of resistance to 
Mr Heath are in the ministries where 
his policies will hurt most: Education, 
the Foreign Office, Treasuryjmd In¬ 
land Revenue^ Most EducatioH Minis¬ 
try’s ofl^ls are committed to the 
hitherto prevailing fashion—strangle 
private education by rising taxes and 
costs aud push all schools into a uni¬ 
form nliould of state control. It is, in 
paienffiesis, striking that socialists 
always want to bring down, before all 
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else, any institutionoutstanding 
exceUence or efficiency. The standards 
maintained in the prc-Welfare British 
universities and private schools were 
admitted by foreign observers to be 
among the highest in the world: Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge had no rivals. 
For the past twenty years they htm 
been fighting a rearguard action. So 
also with the London Stock Exchange, 
once without peer for efficiency, re¬ 
nowned for the steadiness of its prices, 
today thanks to dividend restrictions, 
investment grants and the self-defea¬ 
ting capital gains tax, prices arc apt to 
swirl up and down almost as unprcdicta- 
bly and as damagingly to investors as 
on the Paris Bourse. The capital 
gains tax is characteristic of socialist 
class vindictiveness: the amount rea¬ 
lised is negligible and the harm done 
to the nation by inhibiting the market’s 
efficiency in mobilising savings is 
incalculable. 

Profile of Alec Douglas-Home 

The Foreign Office adores Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home as a man but loathes 
his policies. They resist the Tory 
concept of a continued presence in the 
Persian Gulf and are sceptical 
about Rhodesia and the Far East, but 
they will get no change out of him, 
because not since Sir Alec was last in 
charge has the FO had to cope with so 
polite a minister who knows his own 
mind so firmly. He has Mr Heath’s 
confidence and has the prestige of being 
one of the most popular men in the 
country. Harold Wilson tried to un¬ 
dermine bis prestige by treating him as 
a joke, but Sir Alec had the last laugh. 
On a now famous occasion when the 
redoubtable TV inquisitor, Robin 
Day, said to him “Don’t you think it is 
a great disadvantage to you to be the 
fourteenth Earl of Home?” Sir Alec 
replied with imperturbable good hu¬ 
mour: “No greater than it is for Mr 
Wilson to be the fourteenth Mr 
Wilson”. Incidentally, to open ano¬ 
ther parenthesis, TV interviewers 
dislike Mr Wilson as much as they like 
Sir Alec. Mr Wilson always tries to 
lay down in advance what questions he 
is to be asked and is notoriously touchy. 
Sir Alec turns up about one minute 
before he is due to go on the air, sits 
himself down comfortably, turns to the 
inquisitor with a beaming smile and 
says “fire away!” The result is that, 
for ail Mr Wilson’s carefully thought 
public relations gimmickry, Sir Alec, 
who makes no effort to be anything but 
his equable self, has the more popular 
public image. 

The Treasury and the Inland Revo* 
nue are exercising their formidable 
skills (I) to resist changes in the 
sodal security system wMch would 


impose charges on those who can 
afford them, and (2) to explain that a/l 
tax reforms are impossible. These, 
however, are subjects on which the 
Tories did five years’ research while in 
opposition, and Anthony Barber has 
already impressed economic corres- 
pondentsvwith deteniimiatkMr 
his mastery of the facts to good use. 


m 

MEANING OF ’LAISSER FAIRE’ 

From all this it would, however, be 
wrong to think that the Tories seek to 
pull the country kicking and screaming 
back into (what is misrepresented as) 
19th century laisser faire. People 
forget that the classical econo¬ 
mists from Adam Smith to John 
Stuart Mill envisaged intervention at 
many points to maintain competition, 
freedom of enterprise and initiative, 
and to prevent monopoly. What they 
meant by laisser faire was a market 
economy within a framework 
of law and institutions designed 
to maintain private property, decen¬ 
tralised economic initiative, indepen¬ 
dent of the state, with freedom of 
choice for all citizens of goods and ser¬ 
vices, employmeni and investment. The 
argument is not against government 
intervention as such, but against in¬ 
tervention that is wasteful or enfeeb¬ 
ling in its effect on the individual or 
the community. 


After all, it was not the Liberal 
Gladstone but the Tory Disraeli who 
proclaimed One Nation in contrast 
to Karl Marx’s class warfare, and Tory 
speakers at Blackpool emphasised, 
when problems of industrial relations 
and trades unions came up, their 
determination to maintain this tradi¬ 
tional Tory concept. It is far from a 
meaningless slogan: following the ex¬ 
tension of the franchise in 1867, 
Disraeli saw the importance of retain¬ 
ing the confidence of the working clas¬ 
ses, and the Tories have always avoi¬ 
ded any policy which jeopardises One 
Nation. It is worth remembering-«as 
Labour party members never tire of 
warning their si^porters—that the 
Tories cannot win omce without substan¬ 
tial support from the workers. 

Ronald Butt, Political Editor of the 
Sunday Times, thus summed up the 
position of the Tories today; ‘From 
housing to taxation, from industrial 
subsidies to Welfare services, the essen¬ 
tial massage is the same, and behind it 
the Tory party is now united in a way 
that almost outdates the old divisions 
between Left and Right .... On central 
issues of home government the party 


Oet^faior 36, 

is solidly behind the Heath approach* 
If it succeeds, it will bo a revolution”. 


IV 

UNIONS MAY “LET LOOSE ALL 

Outstanding in the Tory govern¬ 
ment’s revolution ars|\ proposals to- 
reform industrial relations, which 
have drawn; from.Mr Victor Feather, 
secretary General ^of the TUC, tho 
retort that ifenacted into law ”aH hell 
will bo let loose,” 

Since the Tories aro—wrongly be¬ 
cause of the One Nation tradition ex¬ 
plained abovof—supposed to be anti- 
union, I summarise the comments of 
the left-of-centre Observer, which sup¬ 
ported the Labour government. The 
Observer said that the merit of the plan 
of Mr Robert Carr, Minister for Em¬ 
ployment and Productivity, is that it 
is a long-term attempt to change the 
atmosphere of the U.K’s industriaf 
life. In the short run, it may make a 
bad situation worse. Given the hosti¬ 
lity of the Trade Union Congress 
and the Labour party fdespite the fact, 
the Observer ironically recalled, that 
Mr Wilson’s government reluctantly - 
abandoned similar but less sophistica¬ 
ted measures of its own), there may be 
an outburst of strikes against what 
the Observer said, is regarded as 
“union-bashing”. It is important to 
stress, continues the Observer, that Mr 
Carr’s proposals are plainly not 
“union bashing”. They attempt to im¬ 
prove the framework in which indus¬ 
trial relations function. In a demo¬ 
cratic society it is essential to regulate 
the use of power by any body of men 
representing a sectional interest, 
whether they are the directors of 
Imperial Chemicals or the leaders of 
the transport workers. 

One of the most significant of Mr 
Carr’s proposals (and one liable to be 
overlooked among the protests from the 
unions) is the pressure that they will 
put on inefficient managements. For 
example, if a management deliberately 
drags out pay negotiations or is slow ia 
introducing better methods for dealing 
with complaints, the Commission for 
Industrial Relations can intervene and 
can refer the pay claim to an arbitra¬ 
tion board or order offending mana¬ 
gement to improve its methods. 


This double theme of trying to im¬ 
prove the fifBciency of industrial rela-^ 
tions add pf imposing obligations oa 
both sides of industry runs thrwA 
all Mr Carr's propels. Thus w 
workers will be given the rifibt 10 




©ctd^ 

demand a ballot to decide whether a 
particular workshop should have a 
nundred per cent union membership 
(though the close shop principle^/.e., 
the need to have a union card before 
being allowed to work in a particular 
Job, as distinct from being obliged to 
join the union after taking employ¬ 
ment—is rightly outlawed). On the other 
hand, there will be secret ballots to 
decide which unions should represent 
the men in a particular factory; a step 
towards ending the present situation 
ivhcre conflict between competing 
unions often causes shut-downs. 

Industrial relations are >iot just a 
question of disputes. They are about 
people. There would be fewer di.sputcs 
if more managements treated workers 
as individual human beings. One im¬ 
portant aspect of Mr Carr’s proposals 
is^ therefore, the extent to which they 
strengthen the rights of individual 
workers. As against the unions, wor¬ 
kers will be protected by the new Re¬ 
gistrar for Trade Unions and Em¬ 
ployers’ Associations. 


Protection Against Employer 

Altogether, everyone stands to gain 
from Mr Carr’s measures fco reduce the 
jungle of industrial relations. The unions 
will lose some of their existing free¬ 
dom; for instance, the right to come 
out on “sympathetic’ strike: but 
they will gain protection against any 
employer who tries to have no union¬ 
ised labour. In turn, the employers will 
have to justify decisions to sack men. 
But they will gain some protection 
against unofficial strikes. 

Mr Carr, therefore, treads a political 
tightrope. On the one hand, he has 
to defend the body of his measures: 
for why, otherwise, should the govern- 
ra^t risk the wrath of the unions? 
On the other , ho has to educate public 
opinion—to make it clear that he is try¬ 
ing to change the atmosphere, not to 
use the law in a foredoomed attempt to 
turn managers and workers into 
angels. 

“Fortunately”, concluded the 
Observer, “Mr Carr seems to have 
pmisely the personal qualities of 
common sense, courage and trans¬ 
parent honesty required for this exceed- 
in^y difficult exercise. Meanwhile, 
the Labour party, if it conducts an all- 
out campaign against these Tory 
,mwuTo$, will invite a justified charge of 
for attacking a policy which 
. to introduce itselL The 
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for treating them like any other sec¬ 
tional interest,” 

Opposing Unkm Views 

On the attitude of the unions, 1 
summarise first the Times: 

There is a sad predictability about Mr 
Feather’s response to the proposals 
for union reform. But if his case was 
not fragile, he would not need to mis¬ 
represent the government’s plan as 
“a major attack on the rights of work¬ 
people’’. Such crude sloganeering over¬ 
looks important details. The measures 
provide compulsory recognition of 
unions by employers, stronger protec¬ 
tion against unfair dismissal, larger 
disclosure of company information and 
an agency-shop system by which 
employees can be required to join 
unions. For a movement which, by its 
own efforts, has managed to negotiate 
agency shops in fewer than half the 
country’s workplaces, Mr Feather is 
a singularly ungrateful spokesman. 

No one can be sure that the Tory 
package is the right one. The problem 
is gigantic, and their approach certainly 
has disadvantages. But it is the fruit 
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of years of study by men Avith as mucb 
concern for society as the members 
of the TUC General Council. It is also 
certain to become law; this is a 
government which the unions will 
not terrorise into submission. Rather 
than dumb hostility therefore, the 
TUC and the union leaders should res^ 
pond to Mr Carr’s offer to talk. 
They cannot, the Sunday Times con¬ 
cluded, change the core of the bill, but 
it will be in everyone’s interest if they 
suggest detailed improvements. 


While the militant Mr Hugh Scan- 
Ion, leader of the AEF Union, pro¬ 
claimed that the TUC must fight the 
whole Tory bill, not individual clauses^ 
Mr Leslie Cannon, the equally mili¬ 
tant but constructively minded leader 
of the Electrical Trades Union, argued 
the exact contrary: the TUC, he said, 
must offer amendments to improve the 
bill’s clauses but not reject the bill 
itself. 

Mr Cannon points out that the Con¬ 
servative govenment made reform of 
industrial relations an election issue 
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and therefore has a mandate from the 
elctors. He scorns the TUC allegation 
that the bill undermines the power 
that the unions have built up over a 
century. Even if all the proposals 
became law, the trade unions would 
have sufficient power, exercised legally, 
to have a devastating effect on impor¬ 
tant sections of the economy. 

What tactics, asks Mr Cannon, will 
the TUC employ during the five weeks 
of consultation offered by Mr Carr 
before the bill goes to Parliament? 

Eighteen months ago the TUC won 
what can now be seen to be a pyrrhic 
victory against the Labour govern¬ 
ment's proposals. On that occasion the 
TUC was uncompromising throughout 
the negotiations. They made it clear 
that they would never accept penalties 
against workpeople or trade unions and 
would therefore accept neither the 
industrial courts, a legally enforceable 
cooling-off period, nor compulsory 
strike ballots. The withdrawal of these 
features of the White Paper was, and 
according to the TUC and Labour 
party conference decisions still is, the 
TUC's negotiating position. 

The situation now, however, is in 
Mr Cannon's view, very different. Mr 
Carr, who docs not fear a backbench 
revolt, welcomes constructive con¬ 
sultation about details but insists that 
there can be no going back on main 
principles. In these circumstances, 


asks Mr Cannon, can there be a cons¬ 
tructive dialogue? It is hardly likely. 
What seems to him inevitable is that 
the five weeks will go by during which 
the TUC will re-state its position of 18 
months ago and at the end of which the 
government will not be moved one 
inch. This leads inexorably to con¬ 
frontation between the TUC and the 
government and also raises constitu¬ 
tional issues of the highest importance. 

Having been invited to consult and 
try to modify details of this programme, 
will, asks Mr Cannon, the TUC be 
right, if all its demands are not met, 
to decide to use its great power against 
a mandate which the party now in 
government sought and received 'from 
the electorate? Mr Cannon answers 
“No'’, and adds that millions of trade 
unionists, whose working lives will be 
affected by this legislation, have the 
right to expect that their leaders will go 
through the document with the govern¬ 
ment, submitting reasoned amend¬ 
ments. If the TUC stands in total 
opposition, Mr Cannon fears that the 
case of millions of workers on many 
iiiisatisfictory features of the docu¬ 
ment will go by default. 

Postscript: Since writing the above, 
John Davies has shut down the 
Ministry of Technology and has him¬ 
self been appointed President of the 
Board of Trade. 


INF Philosophy of Exchange Rates 

H- R- VOHRA 


WASHINGTON: 

In the past, the International Mone- 
tai*y Fund reviewed the exchange rates 
provisions of the Bretton Woods 
articles in some of its annual reports. 
For the first time now, it has published 
a comprehensive review of the mechan¬ 
ism of exchange adjustment. 

The study shows that in the opinion 
of the executive directors, the par value 
system retains its validity although its 
working will continue to be reviewed in 
the period ahead. They have no doubt 
that, at realistic levels, it remains the 
most appropriate general regime to 
govern exchange rates in a world of 
managed national economies. Depar¬ 
tures would not be justified. 

The system is conducive to the main¬ 
tenance of stability in exchange rates 
which is essential for the orderly con¬ 
duct and progress of international trade. 
In 1969, the IMF's annual report said: 

“If exchange rates that are no longer 
appropriate are nevertheless maintain¬ 


ed, they contribute to the persistence 
of payments disequilibria, the en¬ 
couragement of speculation and crises 
in the exchange markets. Moreover, 
undue rigidity of exchange rates may 
lead to the very developments that the 
par value system is intended to avoid, 
including restrictions on current trans¬ 
actions, the impo.<?ition or intensification 
of capital controls, and the sluggish 
growth of development aid.'’ 

Changes in parities are permissible 
if they are intended to correct a situa¬ 
tion of fundamental disequilibrium as 
one of the articles directs: “A member 
shall not propose a change in the par 
value of its currency except to correct 
a fundamental disequilibrium" and 
“The Fund shall concur in a proposed 
change if it is satisfied that the change 
is necessary to correct a fundamental 
disequilibrium." 

“Fundamental disequilibrium" has 
not been defined either in the articles 
or by the Fund. For the first time the 
directors have described what passes 
through their collective mind when they 


face a proposal for change in the par 
value of a currency and this is both 
interesting and instructive. Although 
the focus is on a country’s balance of 
payments, the Fund also takes into 
account its general economic condi^ 
tion. The underlying philosophy of the 
Bretton Woods system is stated to be 
that “while attainment of balance in 
international payments must bo a focal 
point of concern for the international 
financial community, it is not to be re¬ 
garded as an objective in isolation from 
other objectives of the international 
monetary system." 

Balanced Growth 

And these include “the expansion and 
balanced growth of international trade 
on the basis of a liberal and non-dis- 
criminatory regime of trade and pay¬ 
ments to contribute to the promotion 
of high levels of employment and real 
income and to the development of pro¬ 
ductive resources of all the Fund’s mem¬ 
bers as primary objective of economic 
policy." It follows that measures likely 
to hinder national or international pros¬ 
perity clearly arc unacccpalable. They 
would not help create durable pay¬ 
ments equilibrium. 

The wide variety of considerations 
which determine a state of fundamental 
disequilibrium could include a deficit 
balance of payments position if there 
were no restrictions on trade and pay¬ 
ments. It would still be a state of funda¬ 
mental disequilibrium if a country 
showed a surplus in its balance of pay¬ 
ments which would change into a defi¬ 
cit when its economic activity accelera¬ 
ted. This would also be true of a situa¬ 
tion where a deficit balance of pay¬ 
ments can change into surplus but for 
exports of capital at a rate the country 
does not wish to continue or for the 
country’s inflation-promoting policies. 
These concepts play an important role 
ill determining the presence and magni¬ 
tude of fundamental disequilibria. 

The Fund also defines two other prin¬ 
ciples governing changes in the par value 
system. First, a proposal for change in 
the par value of a member’s currency 
may be made only by the member con¬ 
cerned. This provision has not lost its 
lustre although the Fund is free to 
express its views on a member coun¬ 
try’s economic situation. 

Secondly, changes in parities are 
held to matters of international 
concern which are govrned by agreed 
international procedures. All ebaogos 
in priorities I'equire the concurrence; 
of the Fund except that the Fund jnay , / 
not object when “the proposed cham^ ^ 
together with all prevjoiia' chanfs^ > ' 
does not exceed IQ petit of ,1^.^ 
initial par value.! 



which have already made changes in 
par value which in total exceed 10 per 
cent of their initial par values, are no 
ioitger entitled to this exception. 

Another interesting development is 
that the Fund totally rejects three pro¬ 
posals which seek to replace the exist¬ 
ing stable regime. They are: 

(a) fluctuating exchange rates; 

(b) parities agreed with the Fund but 
allowing substantially wider margins, 
and; 

(c) a regime under which parities 
would be adjusted at iixed intervals 
on the basis of some prc-determined 
formula which would bo applied auto¬ 
matically. 

Freely floating exchange rates or 
fluctuating exchange rates are de¬ 
nounced on the ground that the absence 
of par values and the existing internat¬ 
ional procedures for adjusting exchange 
rates would leave a vacuum in interna¬ 
tional co-ordination of exchange rate 
policies. A new set of safeguards would 
still be necessary and they could not be 
very different from the existing ones. 
This could quickly lead to a regime of 
par values involvinginternational super¬ 
vision and control of national exchange 
rate actions. 

Proposals allowing substantially lar¬ 
ger margins of fluctuation around parity 
to, say, five per cent compared with the 
present maximum of one per cent 
against an intervention currency would 
function about the same way as fluctu¬ 
ating rates. 

Additional Risk 

There would be additional risk that 
countries would find their competitive 
position ''subjected to sudden and in- 
, appropriate changes as a result of tem¬ 
porary market developments or of ad¬ 
ministrative actions of other countries 
through official intervention of exchange 
markets.’* 

Automatic adjustments at regular 
intervals also offer overriding disad¬ 
vantages. The need for adjustment of 
the exchange rates cannot be judged 
from the position of balance of pay¬ 
ments alone without reference to the 
condition of domestic economy. If parity 
is made to respond to market forces, 
**there would continuous movement 
in parities in cases where stablity might 
otherwise be achieved and is likely in 
some cases to involve movements in an 
inappropriate direction.” 

! Secondly, removal of political and 
p^ehologtcal constraints on adjust¬ 
ment of exchange rates, would not be 
advantaie^tts in cases where such 
conatfainfa^M^ 

6t the tocM gDiMa^ent in securing 
; neb^ ;d#*es*ic ao- 
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justments that would otherwise be re¬ 
sisted. 

Thirdly, according to the Fund, the 
review implies willingness to change 
exchange rates where a change is appro¬ 
priate to restore equilibrium at a time 
and in a nmnner most likely to enhance 
their effectiveness. Timing is important. 
In conditions of today, expectations that 
parities may be changed can lead to 
large and disruptive movements of 
funds. 

Having discarded these three pro¬ 
posals, the Fund continues to assert 
the need for perpetual review to ren¬ 
der the par value system as effective as 
possible to achieve its stated purposes. 
For the Fund, this means adjustment 
of its criteria, procedures and prac¬ 
tices to ensure that they are suitable for 
this end. For the members, it would 
imply pursuit of policies which keep in 
balance the growth in demand with the 
development of available resources. 

Adjustment of Parities 

Prompt adjustment of parities in 
appropriate cases is one of the areas in 
which exchange rate policies of member 
countries have been studied in order to 
attain the most smooth and effective 
operation of the par value system. The 
Fund study does not recommend an 
adjustment of parity where the dis¬ 
equilibrium in the balance of payments 
is not fundamental and is the result of 
temporary, seasonal or short-term 
factors. This could disappear without 
a change in parity. Changes in domes¬ 
tic policies could correct the balance 
of payments position. International 
measures outside the exchange rate 
field could also help. Both types of 
measures are prescribed before resort 
to adjustment of the parity. 

At the same time, the Fund recom¬ 
mends appreciation of a country’s 
currency to protect its domestic 
price stability in a different set of cir¬ 
cumstances. This would apply to a 
country whose domestic prices stay 
stable or whose prices move more 
slowly than its trading partners. Its 
stability would then be threatened by 
the maintenance of an unchanged 
parity. 

Where a change is dictated by cir¬ 
cumstances, the Fund suggests prompt 
action, whether it is upward or down¬ 
ward. It would not expect changes in 
par values that are too small to correct 
the fundamental disequilibrium or are 
so frequent that they undermine the 
maintenance of exchange stability. The • 
circumstances of each case must deter¬ 
mine the quantum of change and its 
frequency to be good for the country 
and the international community. 

If the cumulative change is 10 per cent 
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of the initial par value or less, the Fund 
is not entitled to object. 

If the cumulative chaise is large, the 
Fund may concur or object. It has 72 
hours to declare its attitude if the cumu¬ 
lative change does not exceed 20 per 
cent of the original par value but may 
take a longer, undefined, period, if 
the cumulative change' is in excess of 20 
per cent of the initial par value. 

A suggestion has been made, and the 
Fund is studying it, that in order to 
facilitate small and gradual changes in 
parity as disequilibria develop, the 
Articles of Agreement might bo 
amended to allow members to make 
changes in their parities without the 
concurrence of the Fund when 
changes do not exceed three per 
cent in any 12-month period or a 
cumulative amount of 10 per cent in 
any five-year period. 

Question of Safeguards 

The IMF has not yet taken a stand on 
the proposal to slightly widen the mar¬ 
gin around parity. Under the present 
arrangement member countries are 
pennitted margins of up to one per cent 
against their intervention currency and 
cumulated margins against other curren¬ 
cies of up to two per cent. They fall 
within the Fund’s jurisdiction. This 
was confirmed in an executive board 
decision of 1959. The Fund, however, 
cannot approve a further widening of 
margins. 1 he executive directors have 
considered whether it would be desir¬ 
able to amend the margin provision. 
Further study would be needed to 
judge whether any such amendment if 
it were to be judged desirable, should 
take the form of new margins and whe¬ 
ther the Fund should be authorised to 
establish appropriate margins for all 
currencies or in individual cases. The 
question of the safeguards which the 
Fund should impose has to be con¬ 
sidered. 

The question has also been raised whe¬ 
ther it is dCsSirable to amend the Articles 
of Agreement so that the Fund has the 
authority to permit temporary devia¬ 
tions from par value obligations. The 
danger is that such departures would 
begins to look less serious although they 
would constitute a breach in the basic 
regime. On the other hand, legal autho¬ 
rity to approve departures could enable 
the Fund to make approval contingent 
on the observance of specific conditions. 
Members would then remain within the 
law and would be induced to return to 
par value as soon as possible. For the 
international community, there would 
need to be safeguards to take the place 
of safeguards of the par value system. 
The executive directors have not come 
to a final view on the issues raised by 
the proposal. They intend to give it 
further thought. 
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QuiTij A few of nvy.colleagues profess to 
600 the return of the glint to Mr Morarji 
Dosai’s eyes. I however doubt that re¬ 
cent developments in UP are an indica¬ 
tion that there may yet be a prime minis¬ 
tership i|i his future. On the contrary, 
considering that Mr T.N. Singh was 
sprung on the Governor almost like 
a rabbit out of a magician’s hat, it 
appears likely that the political rat-race 
in the country ~to mix metaphors— 
may increasingly come to belong 
to the not-so-obvious rodents. The 
permutations and combinations of 
intra-party politics have clearly put a 
premium on facelessness as the main 
element of eligibility for the leadership 
of‘fronts’. The star of the ‘compromise 
candidate*, in other words, is on the 
ascendant, whatever their astrological 
advisers may have to say to the so- 
called senior politicians in our midst. 

« * 

It is, of course, only too well-known 
that Pakistan and Ceylon are under 
pressure to devalue their currencies. 
Mr Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, Managing 
Director of the Interiiaticfnal Monetary 
Fund, who recently visited our country 
and Nepal, while praising the strength of 
the Nepalese currency and saying a good 
word about our agricultural and indust¬ 
rial progress, was silent about our rupee. 
This does not necessarily lend credence 
to the view held in some quarters that 
the Indian rupee will have to be de¬ 
valued in — shall I say?—‘due course’. 

«L 

The Finance Minister and the Go¬ 
vernor of the Reserve Bank have na¬ 
turally put up their hands in holy hor¬ 
ror at the ve^ idea of another devalua¬ 
tion and while it is possible that they 
are thereby doing only what they are 
being paid to do, I am prepared to con¬ 
cede that the devaluation of the rupee 
cannot bo said to be in sight at present. 
This is for the simple reason that, in 
these days of managed or mismanaged 
currencies, it is quite possible for even 
notional parities to be maintained more 
or less indefinitely. 1 believe that the 
Finance Minister and the Governor of 
the Reserve Bank should be content to 
leave it at that To go further and claim, 
as they-have done, that the improve¬ 
ment in the balance of payments is 
proof that the rupee is strong is to con¬ 
firm, in the case of Mr Cmivan, his 
general ignorance of economics and 
show up, la the ease of Mr S. Jaganna- 
than^ the damage that ‘commitment* 
does to the credibUity of the public 
aetvant# 


Especially after the Governor of the 
Reserve Bank had himself admitted 
that the so-called improvement in the 
balance of payments was incidental to 
the depression in the level of economic 
activity in the country, I wonder how 
he could argue that this improvement 
might be considered to be a sign of the 
strength of the rupee. There was much 
more sophisticated economic logic or 
even wisdom in Mr T.T. Krishnama- 
chari’s celebrated remaric that the true 
backing for our country’s currency was 
the steel plants. Unfortunately, these 
plants are not producing either fully or 
profitably and taking tms as an indica¬ 
tion of what has gone wrong with our 
economy, we should be able to arrive 
at a more realistic appraisal of the 
state or status of our currency than 
either Mr Chavan could figure out or 
Mr Jagannathan would dare to spell 
out. 

* 

While on the topic of Mr Chavan as 
Finance Minister, 1 am tempted to ask 
myself whether the Prime Minister is 
not relentlessly engaged in nibbling at 
his ministerial position and prestige. 

I have just seen a report in the press 
that Mr P.N. Dhar of the Institute of 
Economic'Growth is being appointed 
as the Chief Economic Adviser to the 
Prime Minister. I would be the last to 
deny that Mrs Indira Gandhi needs all 
the economic advice that she can get 
and would certainly hasten to express 
my personal regard for Mr Dhar as a 
highly accomplished practitioner of his 
profession, but all this does not and 
should not come in the way of my pro¬ 
testing against the creation of this new 
post in the Prime Minister’s Secretariat. 

The Government of India already 
has a Chief Economic Adviser who is in 
the Finance Ministry. The Secretary 
of the Department of Economic Affairs 
in the Finance Ministry, again, is a pro¬ 
fessional economist of high calibre. 
There is nothing to prevent the Prime 
Minister from seeking counsel with 
these experts who are already in the 
government. She could obtain their 
advice either through the Finance 
Minister or directly — just as she pre¬ 
fers. Where, then, is the need for her to 
appoint a Chief Economic Adviser in 
the Prime Minister’s Secretariat? Is 
she trying to create a parallel organisa¬ 
tion which would restrict the scope ai^ 
functioning of the Finance Ministry in 
the fiejd or economic policy-processing 
or pohey-making and thereby dmote 


further the office of the Finaneo .Minis* 
ter, which Mr Chavan happens to be 
holding at present? 

The press report to which I referred 
earlier has sugg^ted that one of the 
reasons for the n-ime Minister provid¬ 
ing herself with a Chief Economic Ad^. 
viser in the Prime Minister’s Secretariat 
is that industrial schemes which have to 
be cleared at the cabinet level are piUng 
up and that she needs some additional 
assistance to bo able to expedite thejr 
disposal. If this account is true, it 
makes matters even worse, for the new 
appointment would, then, cut not only 
into the functioning of the Finance 
Ministry but also encroach on the work¬ 
ing of the Ministry of Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment. But, then, Mrs Gandhi has 
already shown that she does not at pre¬ 
sent rate very highlv either the Ministry 
of Industrial Development or its minis¬ 
ter. In the UK, where the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Heath, also has a problem of 
stimulating a stagnant economy, a new 
ministry has been created for the pur¬ 
pose under a prestigious now minister. 
Here, in our country, Mrs Gandhi has 
opted for a truncated Ministry of In¬ 
dustrial Development under a minister 
whom she has publicly humbled. 

♦ ♦ 

At a pleasant function at which local 
journalists were educated on the graces 
of Pan Am’s super-jet fleet of Boeing 
747, Mr Frank I. Gurney, the airline’s 
Director for India, made what struck 
me as a very perceptive observation. 
He said that the fact that airports in 
this country might not be fully equipped 
or otherwise ready yet to receive these 
jumbo jets need not necessarily mean 
that tills country would have to wait 
long to be served by aircraft of this 
class. He suggested that Boeing 747s 
would certainly be calling at Indian 
airports soon enough and that their 
presence would in itself force the pace 
of expansion or modernisation of air¬ 
port facilities. Those of us in New Delhi 
who have been observing how Lutyen’s 
city 1^ been gamely widening or other¬ 
wise improving its roads in ^rced res¬ 
ponse to fast-growing traflSc, would 
certainly share his optimism. 

% * 

And now for a newspaper caption 
which I consider to be a collector’s 
item: “Keating slept; no discourtesy 
to PM” — The Hindustan Times of 
October 23, 1970. 
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INTERIM BUDGET 

Several important announcements 
were made by the union Finance 
Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavan, and 
his colleague, the Minister of State 
in the Finance Ministry, Mr V. C. 
Shukla, during the discussion which 
they had last week with the mem¬ 
bers of Parliament constituting the 
Consultative Committee for Finance. 
Mr Chavan ruled out the introduction 
of an interim budget during the ensuing 
session of Parliament to raise revenue 
for meeting the interim relief granted 
recently to government employees — 
this relief is estimated to cost the central 
exchequer this year nearly Rs 106 crores. 
He also revealed that the government 
was not contemplating any devaluation 
or revaluation of the rupee. Mr Shukla, 
ruled out any possibility of scaling down 
the personal taxation rates with a view 
to checking income-tax evasion. 

There was a good deal of discussion 
in the committee on the recent rise in 
prices and the growing unemployment 
in the country. The Parliament mem¬ 
bers expressed grave concern over the 
developments on both the prices and 
the employment fronts. This concern 
was shared by Mr Chavan, although 
he pointed out that the rise in prices 
this year had not been more than five 
per cent over the last year. Various 
suggestions were put forth by MPs to 
tackle the two issues. As regards unem- 
plo5mient, it was suggested that an all- 
party meeting should be held to devise 
ways and means to provide additional 
employment opportunities. The Fi¬ 
nance Minister agreed with this sugges¬ 
tion and appreciated the willingness of 
the various political parties to deal 
with the problem on a non-partisan 
basis. He himself favoured what he 
called “an area approach”. He felt 
that areas should be chosen where the 
needs for providing employment were 
the greatest. Basically, he opined, the 
question was one of raising resources for 
investment. The most important out¬ 
come of the discussion on price rise was 
that Mr Chavan promised to consider 
the suggestion that high taxation was 
now one of the reasons for the expand¬ 
ing prices spiral. 

I.F.C. BONDS 

The Industrial Finance Corporation 
has decided to issue a new series of 12- 
year bonds, the issue price of which is 
Rs iOO. Fully guaranteed by the govern¬ 
ment, the bonds will carry interest at 
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Rs 5.75 per cent per annum. The list 
will open on November 9 and dose on 
November 12, or earlier, as soon as the 
issue is subscribed fullv. Offices of the 
Reserve Bank of India in Bangalore, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Kanpur, Madras 
and New Delhi will receive applications 
for the bonds. The bonds are ap¬ 
proved securities under ^he Indian 
Trusts Act, the Insurance Act and the 
Banking Regulation Act. Accumula¬ 
tions of exempted and non-exempted 
provident funds and trusts could also be 
invested in these bonds. The Corpora¬ 
tion hoped to raise Rs 4.5 crores by 
issuing the new series. The IFC has so 
far issued 12 series since 1952 for an 
aggregate Rs 69.49 crores of which 
the outstanding is Rs 52.74 crores. 

EXPORT TO NEIGHBOURS 

Exports from this country to 26 
neighbouring countries can be more than 
doubled from around S 500 million in 
1968-69 to $1,130 million by 1974, 
according to a detailed study made by 
the National Council of Applied Econo¬ 
mic Research. Releasing the study, 
the Director-General of NCAER, Mr 
S. Bhoothalingam, stated that the 
assessment was based on realistic 
assumptions about production in India 
and demand abroad. If things turned out 
better than normal, the export perfor¬ 
mance could be even better than that. 

The study shows that the rale of growth 
of Indian exports to neighbouring coun¬ 
tries in Africa, West Asia and the Far 
East (including Australia, New Zealand 
and Japan) can be as high as ] 8 per cent 
in the next four years. This will be a 
vast improvement on the expon growth 
rate of 6.7 per cent to these countries 
in the 1960s. The NCAER study has 
examined the possibilities in each of 
the 26 selected countries. The biggest 
increase in exports is liable to ^ in 
iron ore. The potential in 1974 has been 
estimated at $ 175 million against $ 
94.5 million in 1968-69. Iron and steel 
exports can rise from $ 44.8 million to 
$ 152 million, but this depends on the 
Bokaro project being successfully com¬ 
missioned and operated. Textile ex¬ 
ports can rise from $ 37.7 million to 
$ 92 million, and marine products from 
$9.5 million to $ 41 million. Of the 
countries covered by the study, Japan 
offers the greatest export potential which 
vhe NCAJ^ has estimated at $ 416 mil¬ 
lion in 1974 against $ 211 million in 
1968-^. Exports to, Ceylon can rise 
from $ 31 million to $ 94 million, to 
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Kuwait from $24 million to $60 miUipiif 
to Australia from $ 34 million io f jlQ 
million, and to Hong Kong firoiii | if 
million to $ 48 million. 

VANASPATI PRICES 

In view of the fall in the prices of 
groundnut oil during the recent weeks, 
the prices of vanaspati have been re¬ 
duced by 20 paise per k^ in north zone 
and by 30 paise per kg. in the remaining 
three zones from October 24, 1970. 

CREDIT FOR FERTILIZERS 

A suppliers* credit contract was signed 
recently between the Fertilizer Corpo¬ 
ration of India and Messrs Montecatini 
Edison of Italy for the supply of im¬ 
ported equipment and machinery for 
the ammonia synthesis and urea sections 
of the two coal-based fertilizer plants 
to be set up at Talcher and Rama- 
gundam. These are two of the three 
coal-based fertilizer projects approved 
by the government and taken up for 
execution by the Fertilizer Corporation. 
Dr R. Lunge and Dr L. Levati represen¬ 
ted Messrs Montecatini Edison and Dr 
K.R. Chakravorty, Managing Director, 
signed on behalf of the Fertilizer Cor¬ 
poration of India. The ammonia syn¬ 
thesis and urea sections of these planta 
are based on Montecatini processes for 
which know-how has already been ac¬ 
quired by the FCI. The corporation has 
also obtained know-how for theKoppers 
Totzek process for gasification of 
coal and Rectisol process for gas puri¬ 
fication from two West German firms. 
The plants are being completely de¬ 
signed and engineered by the Planning 
& Development Division of the corpo¬ 
ration by its own engineers. Each 
of these plants will have the capacity to 
produce 900 tonnes of ammonia and 
1500 tonnes of urea per day. 

REPORT ON IRAQ RAILWAYS 

At a ceremony held recently in Now 
Delhi, Secretary to the Ministry of Ex¬ 
ternal Affairs presented to the Iraqi 
Ambassador a report on the feasibilit^- 
cum-cost study of a 400-kilometre rail¬ 
way line from Baghdad to Hsaibah con¬ 
ducted by a team of Indian Railway ex¬ 
perts this year. The report discusses 
alternative alignments, standards and 
phasing of construction, traffic antici¬ 
pation, choice of motive power and roll¬ 
ing stdek and gives an evaluation of the 
cost of the project. According to the 
report the construction of this railway 
line is possible. The Indian Rilway 
team headed by Mr M. Menezes, Di¬ 
rector of Research in the Ministiy of 
Railways, took up the study in April 
this ybar and completed it in a recced 
time of four mbnUis in a desert afea 
under the hot summeir sun. The team 
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hold dtscussioas with o^lcials of tho 
RopuUic of Ifaq boforo finalisiag the 
r^rt. The study followed an agree- 
mont between the Iraq Republic Rail¬ 
ways and the Railway Board signed in 
January this year. 

WEST GERMAN ASSISTANCE 

West German capital aid to this 
country during the current year is likely 
to be of the order of Rs 54 crores. This 
will be Rs 4 crores more than what 
Bonn offered India last year under tho 
capital aid account. A team of Indian 
officials was recently in Bonn negotiating 
with West German counterparts pro¬ 
ject aid, ways of increasing West Ger¬ 
man private investment in India, pro¬ 
motion of Indian exports and future 
of technical assistance. The team was 
led by Mr Y.T. Shah, Joint Secretary, 
Economic Affairs in the Finance Minis¬ 
try. It is learnt that a major part of tho 
project aid will bo utilised for petro¬ 
chemical and fertiliser projects. As 
Tor promoting private investment, mea¬ 
sures in this direction are to be further 
discussed with West German business¬ 
men by another Indian mission, led 
by the President of tho Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, Mr Kothari. 

JAPANESE FUNDS FOR A.D.B. 

Japan on October 20 signed docu¬ 
ments to contribute $ ^30 million 
(Rs 225 million) to the Multi¬ 
purpose Special Fund of the Asian 
Development Bank. The documents 
were signed between the Japanese Fi¬ 
nance Minister in Tokyo and the 
Asian Development Bank President in 
Manila and confirmed by an exchange 
of telegrams. 

FRENCH BANK RATE 

France has recently cut its bank rate 
by one-half per cent in a move to sti¬ 
mulate economic expansion and domes¬ 
tic demand. The now rate of 7 per 
cent was announced shortly before the 
National Assembly started its debate 
on the budget for 1971 and brought 
France in line with the bank rates in 
Britain and West Germany. 

BELGUN BANK RATE 

The Belgian bank rate was cut to 
7 per cent from 7 1/2 per cent on 
October 21. 

EXPORTS OF VACUUM FLASKS 

JG Glass Industries Pvt Ltd, Poona, 
has secured an export order from the 
USSR for the supply of metal vacuum 
flasks and seamless refills. Last year, 
the company exported to the USSR 
metgt vacuum flasks and seamless 
refills of the order of Rs 37.50 lakhs. 

It also sold to the UAR, Australia, 
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Philippines, Bangkok and Hong Kong 
penicillin vial for about Rs 13 lakhs. 
The company has also bagged a big 
order for supply of metal vacuum 
flasks and seamless refills from Bulgana 
and Ceylon. Other oversea^ buyers are 
Germany and Australia. The company 
has fixed an export target of Rs one 
crorc for 1971-72. Tie company’s 
plants in Rishikesh (Uttar Pradesh) and 
in Kuala Lumpur (Malaysia) are fast 
progressing and are expected to go into 
production next year. 

SEMINAR ON BAGASSE 

An international seminar on pulping 
of bagasse and agricultural residues will 
be held in New Delhi on November 
7 and 8. It is tg, be inaugurated 
by Mr B. Venkatappiah, Member 
Planning Commission. The conference 
will highlight discussions on convertibi¬ 
lity of two million tonnes of available 
bagasse and vast quantities of other 
agricultural residues such as rice and 
wheat straw, cotton linlcrs, etc., into 
pulp and paper. Delegates from foreign 
countries such as the US, Holland, 
Sweden, England, Burma and Taiwan 
will be participating in the seminar. The 
Indian Polp and Paper Technical 
Association is organising this seminar. 

EFFORTS FOR MORE OIL 

The third one-million tonne unit at 
tho Barauni refinery is expected to go 
on stream by early 1973. The calcula¬ 
tions for processing imported crude at 
this unit have been completed and now 
necessary infrastructure is being got 
ready. This was indicated by Dr Tri- 
guna Sen, union Minister for Petroleum 
& Chemicals and Mines & Metals, at 
the meeting of the Consultative Commit¬ 
tee of Members of Parliament for the 
Department of Petroleum & Chemicals 
recently. Tho minister also informed 
the committee that %hc ONGC ex¬ 
perts, who were in the USA undergoing 
training in the use of the digital seismic 
recording units and the play-back 
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equipment, were expected back in the 
nmt two months. An mtensive survey 
with ihe help of the two digital units, 
which had been bought, was now ex¬ 
pected to begin in West Bengal in 
December this , year, ho added. As 
soon as tho survey revealed any pro¬ 
mising structure, drilling would im¬ 
mediately be undertaken. It was clari¬ 
fied that at present drilling could be 
carried out with one of the deep rigs 
already available with the ONGC and 
that there was no need for any special 
types of rigs to be bought for the pur¬ 
pose. About the search for oil in the 
Rann of Kutch, Mr D.R. Chavan, union 
Minister of State for Petroleum Sc 
Chemicals, stated that the Rann was a 
marshy area, and special types of 
vehicles requiring free foreign exchange 
were required to carry the instruments 
for geo-physical surveys. The ONGC 
was trying to get these. As for prospect¬ 
ing for oil in Maharashtra, he explain¬ 
ed, the existence of sedimentary areas 
l^neath the Deccan trap had to be estab¬ 
lished before any prospecting for possi¬ 
ble oil structures could be undertaken. 
Geological study of the Deccan trap, it 
was Icnrni, might take time. 

NEW BUSINESS BY L.LC. 

The total new business of the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India in 
September 1970 amounted to Rs 85.89 
crores, involving 111,224 policies. The 
Western zone of the Corporation re¬ 
corded the highest amount of new busi¬ 
ness totalling Rs 24.10 crores; it was 
followed by the Southern zone with Rs 
21.21 crores, the Central zone with 
Rs 14.55 crores, the Eastern zone with 
Rs 12.85 crores and the Northern zone 
with Rs 12.40 crores. The total new 
business completed by the Corporation 
during April to September this year was 
of the order of Rs 351.38 crores involv¬ 
ing 466,203 policies, as against total 
completed business of Rs 302.77 crores 
during the corresponding period last 
year. 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS 
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Company Affairs 


JAY ENGINEERING 

Mk Charatram, Chairman, the Jay 
Enginccnrig Works Ltd, told the share¬ 
holders ai the recently held annual 
general meeting that the year ended 
March 31, 1970, was marked by a dec¬ 
line in production in Calcutta fac¬ 
tories and subsequent cessation of work 
there. This stoppage of nearly 
eight months had meant enormous 
strain on the workers as well as on *he 
financial resources of the company. 
It might take a year or more of normal 
uninterrupted operations for restoring 
the financial health of the company, 
he added. Moreover, the country’s 
e.xport markets for sewing machines 
and fans were starved and considerable 
foreign exchange was lost. 

Mr Charatram felt that organised 
militant movement by dedicated 
party workers paralysed economic 
and social life in the area to 
achieve their long-term political 
objectives and it involved much 
hardship to workers who were un¬ 
employed for such a long time. 

The chiirman pointed out that 
work had been recently resumed 
in the Calcutta factories. The 
management, he added, did not 
declare a closure or lockout but 
kept the factory gates open throughout 
for the workers to return to work on 
any day they wanted to. The agreement 
which has been signed consequently, 
has upheld the management’s original 
position. The agreement which has now 
been signed settles for the company, he 
added, many long standing disput^and 
this agreement should be considered 
good. 

Mr Charatram contradicted any mis¬ 
information regarding the company’s 
contemplated progressive closure of 
Calcutta factories. Nothing could be 
far from truth and the company’s 
policy in this regard, has been to expand 
its operations there. The company has 
made fairly detailed plans for augment¬ 
ing the already high level of production 
achieved in some of the earlier years. 

Nevertheless he reminded the 
workers that the financial situation of 
the sewing machine unit in Calcutta, 
which was already in a bad shape, had 
been made fairly precarious and any 
attempt to secure further gains for the 
workers in the unit could prove dis¬ 


astrous because this process has already 
crossed the danger mark. 

ESCORTS 

Escorts Ltd has almost touched in 
its working during the nine months of 
1970 the sales turnover achieved in the 
entire year 1969. The company’s 
sales on September 30, 1970, were Rs 
27.66 crorcs against Rs 20 crores during 
the corresponding period of 1969, and 
were Rs 2S.74 crorcs in the year 1969. 
As many as 7,800 tractors were sold 
during this period (January 1 to Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1970) as compared to 5,400 
in the corresponding period of 1969, 
thus touching a peak. Motorcycles 
sold in this period were 12,400 against 
7.400 during the same period in 1969. 
The long awaited Rajdoot scooter 
was launched in July and the mounting 
registration list is an indication of the 
popular demand of this machine. The 
company is gearing up its production 
to meet the increasing demand in the 
immediate future. Improvement has 
also been recorded in the sale of other 
products such as piston assemblies, 
automobile shock absorbers, X-ray 
equipment, railways shock absorbers, 
couplers and brake valves, etc. There 
has been a substantial increase in the 
export of the company’s own as well as 
non-company products. The com¬ 
pany’s international division has re¬ 
ceived large orders during the year and 
it is hoped that the export turnover 
would reach a crore mark in 1970. 
The company’s Ford tractor project has 
made considerable headway and the 
production is expected to commence in 
early 1971. The increase in sales has, 
however, not resulted in increase 
in profits because in spite of the 
best efforts of the company, over past 
18 months, the government has not yet 
allowed increase in tractor prices so far. 

TRAVANCORE-COCHIN 

Mr N. Chandrabhanu, Chairman, 
the Travancore-Cochin Chemicals Ltd, 
revealed at the annual general meeting 
held recently that the company had 
been able to consolidate the fruits of 
its third stage expansion programme. 
The year ended March 31, 1970, there¬ 
fore, marked the crossing of sales 
yond Rs 4 crores showing an in¬ 
crease of nearly 33 per cent over the 
previous year. Mr Chandrabhanu 
' added, however, that the unit was not 
without problems. The problems facing 
the caustic soda plants were the limitat¬ 


ions for selling caustic soda in lye form 
and the disposal of chlorine. It was 
hoped that the problem could be solved 
by commissioning the new caustic fusion 
and salt recovery plants during the year 
under review, but mainly Because of the 
delay in getting indigenous equipment 
this could not be achieved. The chair¬ 
man expected that the fusion plant 
would now be commissioned without 
any further delay. 

Mr Chandrabhanu pointed out that 
the additional levy of 33J per cent 
surcharge had been made by the Kerala 
State Electricity Board and had recently 
revised the tariff perpetuting the addi¬ 
tional levy of 331 per cent. The com¬ 
pany, he added, had taken necessary 
legal steps against the unilateral revision 
in the tariff made by the board in res¬ 
pect of the long-term agreement between 
the company and the board. In spite 
of these problems the company was 
able to make a reasonable return on 
the total capital employed because of 
the favourable market conditions 
for hydrosulphite of soda which existed 
during the year under review. The chair¬ 
man added that the main projects in¬ 
cluded in the fourth stage expansion 
programme had been taken up for 
implementation and a separate project 
division had been constituted for prompt 
and effective execution. He NjlievQd 
that the fourth stage expansion would 
involve an outlay of over Rs 7 
crores which indeed was an ambi¬ 
tious programme. 

INDIAN HOTELS 

The Indian Hotels Co Ltd which 
owns the Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay, 
will enter the capital market on Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1970, with a public issue of 
650,000 equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
par and 55,000 redeemable cumulative 
preference shares of Rs 100 each. A 
sum of Rs 5 per equity share and that 
of Rs 50 per preference share is payable 
with application and the balance will 
be collected in one or more calls. The 
subscription list will close on Novem¬ 
ber 9 or earlier but not before Novem¬ 
ber 11. The company has an authorised 
capital of Rs 260 lakhs, of which equity 
shares worth Rs 65 lakhs have been al¬ 
ready fully paid up. It is now issuing in 
all 1,150,000 equity shares and 55,000 
preference shares of which 500,000 
equity shares have been reserved for 
existing shareholders, directors, asso¬ 
ciate companies and employees and 
the balance is being offered to the pub¬ 
lic. The proceeds of the issue Will finance 
partly the company’s two major pro¬ 
jects which are exited to involve a 
capital outlay of Rs 6.30 crores. Its 
ipajor project aims to set up a hew 22 
storeyed luxury hotel adjacent to the 
Taj MahA! at a capital cost of Rs 4.40 
crorcs. The work on the new hotel. 
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THE GWAUOR RAYON SILK MFG. (WTG.) CO., LTD. 

(Pulp Division) 


Birlakootam — Mavoor—Kozhikode 


saves 


enormous foreign exchange for National Development 


manufacturing Rayon-grade Dissolving Pulp out of 
bamboo eucalyptus and wood 

Regd. Office : 

BIRLAGRAM, NAGDA (M. P.) 


Gram : *WOODPULP'. Calicut. 


Phone i 3971-74 



will have. 306 guest rooms besides 
shop^ _^t«|UQtBts aod othm modern 
4im^iti6$g has tfptfi ,in progress for 
nearly two years wiTand will be com¬ 
pleted by Manch 1972. the other pro- 
is intended to eS:pand the Taj Mahal 
hotel at a cost of Rs 1,90 crores by 
early 1972. The Company has already 
entered into a collaboration agreement 
with Inter-Continental Hotels Corpora¬ 
tion of the USA, a subsidiary of Pan 
American Airways for tcdmical services 
and assistance. 

SOUTHEHN STEEL 

Southem Steel Ltd is entering the 
capital market on November 10 with 
amissue of 66,300 equity shares of Rs 
10 each and 37,500 (9.5 per cent) 
redeemable cumulative preference shares 
of Rs 10 each, both at par. The entire 
issue which is fully underwritten will 
be offered to the public. A letter of in¬ 
tent was obtained by Andhra Steel Cor¬ 
poration Limited for manufacture of 
7,000 tons of cold rolled strips and 3,000 
tons of box strappings in the existing 
unit at Vishakapatnam. But the union 
government in a subscauent letter has 
confirmed and approved the change in 
the name of the undertaking to Southern 
Steel Ltd and also the change of loca¬ 
tion of the undertaking from Vishaka¬ 
patnam to Hyderabad. Birring un¬ 
foreseen circumstances, the factory is to 
be commissioned by Mirch 1971. 

INDIAN ALUMINIUM 

At a meeting held recently, the board 
of directors of Indian Aluminium Com¬ 
pany Ltd, declared an interim dividend 
of Re 0,55 on each fully paid ordinary 
share of the company in respect of the 
year ending December 31, 1970; the 
partly-paid ordinary shares will also 
participate in the dividend proportionate 
to the amount actually paid up. Re¬ 
porting on operations during the first 
half of 1970, the directors announced 
that sales totalled Rs 14.52 crores 
compared to Rs 12.77 crores for the 
fost half of 1969. Whilst this increase 
reflects sales of Belgaum metal, pro¬ 
duction and sales were restricted by a 
strike at the Hirakud smelter which 
lasted throe months. Production costs 
during the period were affected by in¬ 
creases in raw material and labour costs 
as well as the Hirakud strike and the 
initial high production costs at the Bel¬ 
gaum smelter. As a result, net profit for 
the period, after providing Rs 63 lakhs 
for development rebate, was Rs 1.Q7 
crores compared with Rs 1.26 crores 
for the same period in 1969 after pro¬ 
viding Rs 1.26 crores for development 
rebate. Hirakud productivity has now 
been restored and with production ris¬ 
ing at Belgaum, where costs are expected 
to approach a more normal level dur¬ 
ing the last quarter, results for the se¬ 


cond half ot the year should show a 
significant improvement over the first 
six months* figures. 

GOODYEAR 

Ata meeting Iteld on October 3, 1970, 
the board of directors of Go6dycar 
India Ltd declared an interim dividend 
at the rate of Rs 3.00 per equity share 
out of the general reserve payable, after 
deduction of income tax under the In¬ 
come Tax Act, 1961 at the rates in force. 
It may be recalled that Goodyear India 
paid 17.5 per cent dividend to over 
30,000 shareholders for the year 
ended December 31, 1969. 

AMERICAN REFRIGERATOR 

The difficulties of idle capacity 
in refrigeration industry and high 
excise duty on its products arc 
reflected in the working of American 
Refrigerator Company Limited during 
the year ended April 1970. In fact, the 
situation was aggravated by the further 
increase in the excise duty on the finish¬ 
ed products and components. More¬ 
over, as the demand of the company’s 
products is seasonal, production had to 
be co-ordinated very closely with the 
sales. The non-availability of essential 
raw materials such as steel, copper and 
stainless steel at the time of need also 
worsened the position as a result of 
which the accounts for the year, after 
providing for depreciation and develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve, reveal a loss of 
Rs 1.49 lakhs as against a net profit of 
Rs 2.48 lakhs for the previous year 
despite the fact that sales were around 
Rs 257.11 lakhs against Rs 214.97 
lakhs. Depreciation is raised to Rs 
2.26 lakhs from Rs 1.95 lakhs. De¬ 
velopment rebate reserve is lowered to 
Rs 15,600 from Rs 30,300. In the prece¬ 
ding year, a sum of Rs 1.17 lakhs was 
provided for general reserve and Rs 
1.31 lakhs for taxation. In view of the 
adverse working results, the directors 
have proposed to skip the dividends, 
both on the ordinary and preference 
shares. A dividend of ten per cent was 


paid on the equity capital for the previ* 
ousyear, : ^ 

PESTICIDES 

Pesticides Ltd has plans for sub¬ 
stantial diversification of its activities 
in the bi^ery line. The .company is 
having negotiations for technical colla¬ 
boration for the project with either a 
West German firm or a D.ifiish firm. The 
company has already a letter of intent 
for the project, ft is proposed to raise 
further finance for the project 
to the extent of Rs 90 lakhs di¬ 
vided into Rs 30 lakhs in equity, Rs 
20 lakhs in preference capital and the 
balance of Rs 40 lakhs by debentures. 
The plant is expected to go into produc¬ 
tion within 18 months. Giving this in¬ 
formation at an extraordinary general 
meeting of the company in Bombay 
recently, Mr M.R. Ruia, chairman of 
the company, stated that the plant will 
have a capacity to manufacture 22,000 
bottles of beer per day. The company’s 
current working is far better and is ex¬ 
pected to result in improved profitabi¬ 
lity. The name of the company is being 
changed to Pesticides and Breweries 
Ltd as it intends to commence business 
in breweries. The resolution was duty 
adopted. 

INCHEK TYRES 

It has been announced by Inchek 
Tyres Ltd that the last date for exercise 
of rights and/or renunciation and for 
submission of applications for addi¬ 
tional shares against the rights issue of 
468,000 new equity shares has been ex¬ 
tended from October 15 to November 2, 
1970. Other items and conditions re¬ 
main unaltered. 

UNIVERSAL INDUSTRIES 

Universal Industries and Cotton 
Mills Ltd has announced that the last 
date for the payment of final call on 
shares of this company has been exten¬ 
ded to December 31, 1970. The shares 
will bo forfeited if the unpaid call 
amount is not paid on or before tlm 
said date. 


^a.6ietn ^^eon&mbt 25 

NOVEMBER 2, 1945 


The year 1941 was the turning point in gold other countries was proportionate to the part 
output. Owing to the need to divert man- played by them in the war effort. It will also 
power and equipment from gold mines to war been seen that the British Empire contributes 
requirements, the production of gold declined 64 per cent of the World output, of which nearly 

continuously during the three years ended 1944. 44 -6 per cent is contribuU^ by South Africa. 

The production statistics given below show the Yet, the United States Central Banks have near- 
extent of the changes. It will be seen that the ly 4/5ths of the world’s stock. Nothing in the 
1944 production was below the peak production long history of gold is so remarkable as the 
of 1940 to the extent of 32 per cent. The larg- intended as well as unintended cornering of the 
est production occurred in the United States world’s gold by the United States in the p^ 

itself, where the output was only a fifth of the decade, 

output of 1940. The fall in the production of • 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE DELHI CLOTH & GENERAL 
MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 

Bara Hindu Rae. DILHI 


Speech delivered by Dr. Bharat Ram, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, at the 82nd Annual General Meeting of the Delhi 
Cloth & General Mills Co. Ltd., on October 22, 1970, at Delhi. 


Ladies & Gentlemen, 

I have great pleasure in welcoming 
you to this 82nd Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of your Company. The Directors’ 
Report and Audited Statement of 
Accounts of the Company for the year 
ended 30th JiinCv 1970 were sent to you 
some days ago. I am sure you will 
agree that the results have been very 
satisfactory. Inspite of the various 
problems there has been a marginal 
recovery from recession in the textile 
units. The sugar factories have done 
well. The operations of the vanaspati 
works were upset during the year 
due to unilateral change of price 
fortnightly by the Government. The 
Rayon Tyre Cord factory and the 
Chemical units have also had satis¬ 
factory operations The Fertiliser fac¬ 
tory at Kota, which went on stream 
last year, has had a full year’s opera¬ 
tions this year and has contributed its 
due share in the total profits of the 
Company. 

The country is passing through a 
very crucial stage both politically and 
economically. The situation appears to 
be so confusing that often one has a 
feeling of frustration and great anxiety. 
No individual business is independent 
of environment in which it functions. 
There are wide ranges of environmental, 
pressures, many of them emanating 
from Government policies and others 
from the body politic as a whole. In a 
situation where Government influences 
the course of economy, not only 
through monetary and fiscal policy 
but in a myriad ways, what Govern¬ 
ment docs or does not, has profound 
impact on economic development. 
Apart from the confusing political 
situation, the most important aspect in 
my view is the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. Estimates about actual number of 
unemployed may vary, but there is no 
doubt that this problem is acquiring 
a fearfid and explosive dimension. No 


society, much less ours, which is be¬ 
coming highly volatile, can ignore with¬ 
out peril to itself the question of pro¬ 
viding more employment opportunities. 
The pity of it all is that there should be 
unemployment when jobs are awai¬ 
ting to be done in the rural as well as 
urban areas. The urban unemploy¬ 
ment situation has demonstrably de¬ 
teriorated during the past few years, 
especially since 1966, reflecting the 
recession in the economy brought 
about by agricultural droughts in 1965 
and 1966. Since then in many parts of 
India the major bottleneck, /.e., lack 
of food supply, has been happily 
surmounted, and the demand has pic¬ 
ked up. 

Our industrial base over the last 
two decades, which has got broade¬ 
ned and diversified, has acquired the 
requisite thrust for self-propelling de¬ 
velopment. In my view, the Indian 
economy has enough strength now to 
make a well concerted attack on 
poverty and unemployment. Em¬ 
ployment can grow when units 
grow and new units are estab¬ 
lished. Large size enterprises provide 
greater opportunities for employment 
by increasing the possibility for the 
growth of ancillary units. Large scale 
production of intermediates, machine 
tools and metals, fosters small scale 
units which consume the products. 
The present time is certainly most 
favourable to move forward to bring 
forth more production and services, 
and yet economic activity is muted. 
As the latest Annual Report of the 
Reserve Bank of India observes, “The 
stagnation in public sector invest¬ 
ment expenditure in industrial pro¬ 
jects and the difficulty in making nece¬ 
ssary arrangements for foreign ex¬ 
change finance in the absence of a 
clear picture about the project assis¬ 
tance were mainly responsible for 
the lack of significant pick-up in 
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investment activity in the private cor¬ 
porate sector”. This is not all. The 
energies of Government, I have to 
regretfully and bluntly say, without 
meaning any offence, arc taken up 
with evolving regulations to block 
growth, rather than with the trans*- 
mission of growth stimuli. Industrial 
licensing procedures, if anything, have 
been tightened. There are provisions in 
the Monopolies Act which tie the hands 
of the so-called big companies. Oner-- 
ous conditions for extension of credit 
by nationalised Banks and other finan¬ 
cial institutions have come into vogue. 
Not a day passes when there is a re¬ 
ference to “larger industrial house”, 
“dominant undertaking” and the like. 
All the.se concepts have no relevance 
at all, in my opinion, after the aboli* 
tion of the Managing Agency System. 
Even so, old phrases are still being 
used without justification to today’s 
facts of life. If it is merely one of se¬ 
mantics, it does not matter; but if the 
semantics lead to inhibitions about the 
size of a producing unit, or reducing 
competition, then grievous results wilt 
follow. We will never be able to create 
an economic structure that is viable, 
that is self-sustaining and one that will 
generate conditions favourable for 
cheaper mass production, consumption 
and employment necessary for the 
well being of our growing population. 
We will never be in a position to solve 
our problem of dependence on foreign 
aid and assistance in the absence of 
competitive exports. What is consider¬ 
ed a large size operation in our country 
is really tiny in comparison with other 
advanced countries. 

Off and on a reference'is made to 
the phenomenal industrial expansion 
that has taken place in Japan and the 
large area in which small scale indus¬ 
tries operate. This seemingly gives the 
impression that the small scale indus¬ 
tries by themselves have wrought the 



Ik hct the ^‘growth 
m ^ as elsewhare, have 
been largp^ scale units. The indus¬ 
trial picture of Japan is increasingly 
takini up by capital and technology 
intensive projects. This is the logic 
of economic development, and des¬ 
pite all sentiments to the contrary, we 
cannot escape it either. I would, there¬ 
fore, plead with the authorities not to 
hurt the people as a whole in the name 
of fighting the evil of *concentration 
of economic power*. The stakes are 
high< It is no less than the well being 
of the people as a whole. In this sense, 
thire sliouid be no difference of opi¬ 
nion as between the democratic poli¬ 
tical parties and business; but it would 
be idle to ignore the lack of rapport at 
least in regard to regulatory activities 
of Government, activities which have 
tended to grow in complexity as well 
as in detail. While saying this, I 
should not be misunderstood to mean 
that in a developing economy like 
India, Government has no greater 
role to play than that of a passive 
agent. Indeed, I would suggest a very 
positive part for Government to 
stimulate economic growth. 

Human beings whether engaged in 
politics or business, are all a bundle 
of diverse and even contradictory 
motives—good, bad and indifferent. 
No one has the privilege cf excessive 
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virtues or is suffering from a double 
doze of '^original sin*\ Profit apart, 
which can be taken care of by taxation, 
as has been» and even overdone, it must 
be appreciated that if human nature 
feels no incentive to take a chance, no 
satisfaction in constructing a factory, 
a mine or a farm, there will not be 
much investment as a result of cold 
calculation. Because of our high rates 
of taxation of various kinds and li¬ 
mitation on the salaries of Manging 
Directors, there is a virtual ceiling on 
incomes. Inspite of this, if there are 
still entrepreneurs who want to go 
ahead with setting up new enterprises 
and other economic activities, it is 
only to feel a sense of achievement and 
fulfilment of their responsibility to 
society. 

If we look around the world, we 
find a galaxy of models for economic 
growth. One common feature is that 
most of the countries have adopted the 
principles of mixed economy in some 
form or other, government and private 
sector business supplementing each 
other’s activities. However, the mea¬ 
sure of this mix and the degree of un¬ 
derstanding between government and 
business makes all the difference 
between growth and stagnation, and 
harmony and discord. If we can only 
forget the old concept of socialism, if 
we can only trust each other, 1 am op¬ 


timistic enough to fed confident th^t 
our nation will pass through the pre* 
sent malaise to an era of greater social 
justice and satisfaction for the millions. 
I have no doubt that we do not lack 
the skill or the ability to march ahead. 
Indian economy at the present moment 
is like a giant in chains. If these chains 
are lopsened, our country can become 
one of the great economic powers in 
the world. 

What about the future of our Com¬ 
pany in the short and the long run? 
The lines of production in which our 
Company is engaged are such that the 
future is bright. The management, at 
all levels, is developing better tools in 
the various areas.of management like 
Accountancy, Marketing, Investment 
Planning and Personnel Develop¬ 
ment. This process, I can confidently 
say, will continue and it should be 
possible to expand and diversify our 
production if we are permitted for the 
benefit of the shareholders and workers 
on the one hand, and the country’s 
economy as a whole on the other. 

In the end, I would like to congra¬ 
tulate all the workers and the staff be¬ 
cause of whose devotion to duty it has 
been possible to achieve the excellent 
results in your Company. 

note: This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 
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The launching of the‘FTB’from July 1970 by the IIFT marks another important land-mark in the 
service of export promotion. The journal which aims at disseminating useful current information for the 
exclusive benefit of trade and industry, export organisations and export promotion departments of the State 
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Green Park Extension, New Dellii-16. 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Employment Growth in the 
Organised Sector 


The present unemployment situation 
in the country is causing widespread 
concern. The following study on the 
growth of employment in the organised 
sector between 1961 and 1969, prepared 
by Mr S.R. Krishna Iyer in the Divi¬ 
sion of Planning and Special Studies of 
the Economic Department of the Re¬ 
serve Bank of India, published in the 
August, 1970. issue of Reserve Bank of 
India Bulletin, it is hoped, will be read 
with interest. The study reveals how, 
after steady growth in the early sixties, 
employment opportunities shrank with 
the slackening tempo of development. 


Reliable and timely data on employ¬ 
ment are essential for analysis and pub¬ 
lic policy. Employment Market Informa¬ 
tion (EMI) programme of the Directo¬ 
rate General of Employment and Train¬ 
ing, Ministry of Labour and Employ¬ 
ment is a major source of information 
on urban employment. This programme 
was initiated during the second Plan. 
Under the provisions of the Employ¬ 
ment Exchanges (compulsory notifica¬ 
tion of vacancies) Act, 1959, detailed 
information is collected on regular 
basis regarding quarterly changes m the 
level of employment, etc., from all cs- . 
tablishmcnts in the. public sector and 
those private establishments in the non- 
agricultural sector employing 25 or 
more workers up to March 1966, and 
10 or more workers thereafter. Em¬ 
ployment in the following sectors is 
not covered by the EMI programme, 
viz., agriculture, self-employed, house¬ 
hold establishments, establishments in 
the private sector employing less than 
10 workers and defence forces. However, 
the EMI data have a fairly wide 
coverage of establishments offering wage 
and salaried employment in the urban 
sector. 


The principal advantage of the EMI 
data lies in their being able to provide 
some ‘quick estimates* of organised 
employment, state-wise as well as for 
the country as a whole. Their wide 
coverage of wage and salaried employ¬ 
ment in the urban sector adds further 
significance to the trends revealed by 
them. The EMI data must therefore be 
regarded as an extremely useful and im¬ 
portant barometer of changes in the 
employment situation in urban areas. 


The object of this study is to examine the 
trends in employment in the organised 
sector during the period 1961-69 as 
revealed by the EMI data. 

Employment in the organised sector 
during 1961-69 period increased from 
120.9 lakhs to 166.3 lakhs. The aver¬ 
age annual employment growth rate 
(compound) in the entire organised 
sector was of the order of 4.1 per cent 
as against a national income growth 
of 3.0 per cent (at 1960-61 prices). 
During the same period, the annual 
growth rates in the public and private 
sectors were 4.5 per cent and 3.4 per 
cent, respectively. During the first four 
years of the third Plan, employment 
grew at an average annual rate of 5.5 
per cent. However, during the last year 
of the third Plan i.c. 1965-66, the tempo 
of growth slackened and the growth 
rate declined to 3.2 per cent. In the 
subsequent two years, that is, during 
1966-67 and 196^68, the overall level 
of employment stagnated. The three 
years of 1965-66 to 1967-68 were diffi¬ 
cult years with two years of successive 
droughts, diversion of the country’s 
resources for defence needs as a conse¬ 
quence of Indo-Pakistan hostilities that 
broke out in September 1965 and re¬ 
cession in the industrial sector in the 
last two years. During 1968-69, em- 


ployment in the orgAhi^ed sector Ifoae 
moderately by 1.8 cent* indieMiht 
a gradual recovery of the economy 
from recession. 

At the end of March 1961, the shares 
of public sector and private sector 
stood at 58.3 per cent and 41.7 per 
cent, respectively. During the third 
Plan, public sector recorded a higher 
growth rate in employment thatt the 
private sector. The recession in industry 
led to a decline in employment in the 
private sector during 1966-67 and 1967- 
68. Over these two years employment 
in this sector declin^ by about three 
lakhs. Employment in the private sec¬ 
tor, however, increased by 1.2 per cent 
during 1968-69 as compared to the previ¬ 
ous year. On the other hand, em¬ 
ployment in public sector did not de¬ 
cline during this period but showed a 
steady upward trend.* In fact, it increas¬ 
ed by 2.7 per cent in 1966-67 and 1.8 
per cent in 1967-68. During 1968-69 
employment in the public sector increas¬ 
ed by 2.3 per cent. The decline in the 
private sector employment during 1966- 
67 and 1967-68 was neutralised by the 
increase in employment in the public 
sector. Each year under review except in 
1964-65, the percentage increase in public 
sector employment has been larger than 
in the private sector employment. 
Consequently, at the end of March 1969 
the share of public sector employment 
i n the total employment increas^ to 60.3 
percent. The break-up of employment 
according to public and private sectors 
during 1961-69 is given in Table I, 

An analysis of employment growTfi 
in the different branches of the public 

Table I 


Year ending 
March of 


EMPLOYMENT BY SECTORS: 1961-69 


(la lakhs) 


Total 


Public Private Percentage change over the 
sector sector! previous year 






Total 

Public 

sector 

Private 

sector 

1961 

120.9 

70.5 

50.4 




1962 

125.8 

74.2 

51,6 

4.1 

5.2 

2.4 

1963 

134.0 

79.5 

54.5 

6.8 

7.1 

5.8 

1964 

140.4 

84.5 

55.9 

4.8 

6.3 

2.6 

1965 

150.0 

89.6 

60.4 

6.8 

6.0 

8.1 

1966 

161.9 

93.8 

68.1 

3.2® 

4.7 

1.0® 

1967 

163.1 

96.3 

66.8 

0.8 

2.7 

—1.9 

1968 

163.2 

98.0 

65.2 

0.1 

1.8 

*—2.4 

1969 

166.3 

100.3 

66.0 

1.8 

2.3 

1.2 


tup to 1964-65, establishments employing 25 or more workers only are covered. 
@Percentage based on comparable data. 


Although employment in the public sector continued to inorcasc, its rate of growth has declined in reoeut yew. 
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sector di^ng Ae |ieriod under refeitnce 
showed thet the ^wth rate was hip¬ 
est in quaai-govemitieitl establishments 
foUowsd by local bodies, central govern¬ 
ment and state governments as would 
be seen from Table II. 

The high rate of growth of employ¬ 
ment in the quast-government estab¬ 
lishments was partly due to the expansion 
in banking* trading and commercial 
organisations like the State Trading 
Corporation, life Insurance Corpora¬ 
tion and the State Transport Corpora¬ 
tions; opening of new establishments 
or expansion of older units in chemi¬ 
cals, fertilisers and oil and petroleum 
industries; additional recruitment in 
dock labour boards and ports, and in 
electricity distribution. 

During 1961-69, in the public sector 
^manufacturing sector* recorded highest 
growth rate (9.4 per cent) followed by 
"trade and commerce* (8.6 per cent), 
transport and communications regis¬ 


tered the lowest growth rate in the pub¬ 
lic sector (Statement I)* In tbe private 
sector, significant increases in employ* 
ment occurred only under ^manufac¬ 
turing* and "services’ while employ¬ 
ment in the "construction* and "mining 
and quarrying* industries registered de¬ 
clines (Statement II). During the two 
years of recession i.e., during 1966-67 
and 1967-68, employment in die private 
sector declined in all industries except 
in "services* and "trade and commerce.’ 

As at the end of March 1969, more 
than half of the employment in the pub¬ 
lic sector was in the "services’ sector. 
Other important sector from the point 
of view of employment was "transport 
and communication* In the private 
sector, about 57 per cent of the 
employment was in ‘manufacturing* 
industries; next in importance were the 
‘services’ ‘plantation’and "mining.* 

Between March 1961 and June 1969, 
Mysore recorded high employment 


growth (above 60 per cent) followed by 
Maharashtra where it rose by more 
than 50 per cent while in West Bengal, 
UP and Kerala, the rise was of the or¬ 
der of 30-35 per cent In all other states, 
the increase was less than the allrlndia 
average of about 30 per cent. 

At the end of June 1969, Maharashtra 
state accounted for 14.7 per cent of 
the total employment in the organised 
sector, West Bengal for 13.7 per cent, 
Uttar Pradesh for 10.7 per cent, Tamil 
Nadu for 8.9 per cent and Bihar for 
7.1 per cent. Maharashtra which occu¬ 
pied second position in 1961 replaced 
West Bengal. Seen against the propor¬ 
tionates hare of population in the above 
states, the proportion of employment 
exceeded that of population in Maha¬ 
rashtra, West Bengal and Tamil Nadu 
whereas it was less in Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar as may be seen from Table 3. 
Data regarding employment growth in 
the public and private sectors in the 
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different states and union territories 
between March 1961 and June 1969 are 
shown in Statement JIf. From this, it 
willbe seen that the total employment in 
Assam remained unchang^, on the 
whole, between 1961 and 1969. During 
this period, while public sector employ¬ 
ment in Assam increased from 1.7 lakhs 
to 2.6 lakhs, private sector employ¬ 
ment declined from 5.7 lakhs to 4.8 
lakhs. This was mainly on account of 
the fact that employment in tea planta¬ 
tions, which accounts for the bulk of 
employment in the private sector in 
Assam, had declined. During the period 
March 1961 to June 1969 employment 
in the public sector increased in all the 
states. Employment in the private sec¬ 
tor declined in Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa apart from Assam referred 
to above. 

At the end of June 1969, public sec¬ 
tor provided the major share of em¬ 
ployment (70-80 per cent) in the states 
of Rajasthan, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Pun¬ 
jab & Haryana and Mysore. In Assam 
and Kerala, private sector had relatively 
larger share of employment. This was 
due to the large-scale employment in 
‘plantation’ industry in these states. 
The proportion of organised sector em¬ 
ployment to total population was rela¬ 
tively high in West Bengal (5.2 per cent) 
followed by Maharashtra (5.0 per cent) 
and Assam (4.8 per cent). Orissa 
had the lowest proportion of em¬ 
ployed in the organised sector (1.8 per 
cent) among the states. 

Women’s employment 

Of the total number of 16.5 million 
persons employed as at the end of June 
1969, women constituted 1.82 million 
or 11 per cent of the total. The public 
sector employed 0.78 million women 
and the private sector the remaining 
1.04 million. In agriculture and forestry 
sector, number of women employed as 
a proportion to the total employed 
came to 38.4 per cent (mostly in plan¬ 
tations) and to 13.1 per cent in services 
(largely in education and health ser¬ 
vices). The shares in mining and 
quarrying and manufacturing indust¬ 
ries, were 9.1 per cent and 8.5 per cent, 
respectively. In the other sectors, the 
women’s share was not significant as is 
evident from Table IV 
State-wise Kerala leads in respect 
of number of women employed as well 
as in regard to the percentage of women 
working population to total working 
population. Kerala is followed by 
Assam, In both these states, plantations 
offer employment to large number of 
people and in plantations women 
workers predominate. In Kerala, lar^e 
number of women are also employed in 
the education profession. In absolute 
terms, women employees are large in 
number in Maharashtra, Tamil Nadu 
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and West Bengsd alio but ai a propor¬ 
tion of the total employed, taey are 
much less when compaied to Kerala and 
Assam (Statement iV) 

From March 1962 to June 1969, the 
percentage share of women employed 
to total employed remained unchanged 
at about 11 per cent. Over this period, 
the number of women employed de¬ 
clined in the states of Andhra Pradesh, 
A ssam, Bihar and Orissa. 

The sizable increase in the employ¬ 


ment of women recorded in Korahi and 
Tamil Nadu was partly duo to the ex¬ 
tension of coverage to plantations since 
1966. In the case of union territories 
more women were employed in the 
public sector than in the private sector. 

Employment in the organised sector 
during the period 1961-69 increased 
from 120.9 lakhs to 166.3 lakhs. The 
average annual employment growth rate 
(compound) in the entire organised 
sector was of the order of 4.1 per cent 


Table II 

EMPLOYMENT IN DliTERENT BRANCHES OF THE PUBUC SECTOR 



Employment at Average 

March-end annual 

- growio 

1961 1969 rate 

(in lakhs) 

Central government 

20.90 

27.26 3.4 

State governments 

30.14 

39.01 3,3 

Quasi-govemment 

7.73 

15.75 9.2 

Local bodies 

11.73 

18.25 5.7 


Table III 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION PROPORTIONS; 


Ratio (%) of all - 

India total of 

State 

Employment in the 

Population ‘ 


organised sector 


Andhra Pradesh 

5.6 

7.9 

Assam 

4.5 

2.8 

Bihar 

7.1 

10.6 

Gujarat 

5.5 

4.8 

Kerala 

4.3 

3.9 

Madhya Pradesh 

5.8 

7.4 

Maharashtra 

14.3 

9.1 

Mysore 

4.7 

5.3 

Orissa 

2.3 

3.9 

Punjab & Haryana 

2.4 

4.5 

Rajasthan 

3.4 

4.8 

Tamil Nadu 

8.9 

7.2 

Uttar Pradesh 

10.7 

16.6 

West Bengal 

13.7 

8.2 

Total (including others) 

100.0 

100.0 


Table IV 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN INDU : INDUSTRY-WISE: JUIffi 1M9 

(In lakfis) 


Industry 

No. of 

Total 

Ratio 


women 

em- 

(%)of 


employed 

ployed 

(l)to(2) 


(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

1. Agriculture, forestry etc. 

4.28 

11.15 

38.4 

2. Mining and quarrying 

0.S4 

5.95. 

9.1 

3. Manufacturing 

3.73 

43.64 

8.5 

4. Constniction 

O.Sl 

9.39 

5.4 

5. Electricity, gas and sanitary services 

0.15 

4.18 

3.6 

6. Trade and commerce 

0.27 

5.60 

4.8 

7. Transport, storage and communications 

0.43 

22.62 

1.9 

8. Services 

8.26 

62.86 

134 

Total 

18.17 

165.39 

11.0 
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as against a national jncomo growth 
of 3.0 per cent. During this period, 
public sector registered a higher growth 
rate (4.5 per cent) than the private sec¬ 
tor (3.4 per cent). Although employ¬ 
ment in the public sector continued to 
increase, its growth rate decelerated due 
to slackening of the public investment 
activity. The recession in industry led 
to a decline in employment in the pri¬ 
vate sector during 1966-67 and l%7-68. 


The moderate improvement in employ¬ 
ment growth in 1968-69 indicates a 
gradual recovery of the economy from 
recession. 

In the public sector, branch-wise 
employment growth rate was highest in 
quasi-government establishments, fol¬ 
lowed by local governments. In the 
organised sector, public sector is the 
major employer accounting for about 


789 

60 per cent of the total employment. 
In the public sector more than half of 
the employment is under ‘services' 
whereas in the private sector about 57 
per cent of the employment is in the 
manufacturing sector at the end of 
March 1969. 

Between March 1961 and June 1969, 
Mysore and Maharashtra recorded 
high employment growth among the 


(In lakhs) 


STATEMENT I--EMPLOYMENT IN THE PUBUC SECTOR 


Average 

annual 

growth 

At the end of rate 

--- - ------------(March 1961 

March March March March March March March March March to 

1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 March 

1969) 


A. By Branch of the Public Sec¬ 
tor 


1 . 

Central government 

20.90 

21.86 

23.29 

24.34 

25.68 

26.36 

26.87 

27.15 

27.26 

3.4 

2. 

State governments 

30.14 

30.87 

31.98 

34.33 

35.85 

37.23 

37.67 

38.03 

39.01 

3.3 

3. 

Quasi-government 

7.73 

8.79 

9.95 

10.97 

12.06 

13.18 

14.02 

14.84 

15,75 

9.2 

4. 

Local bodies 

11.73 

12.65 

14.31 

14.90 

15.98 

17.01 

17.78 

18.00 

18.25 

5.7 


Total 

70.50 

74.17 

79.83 

84.54 

89.57 

93.78 

96.34 

98.02 

100.27 

4.5 

B. By 

Industrial Classification 











1 . 

Plantation, forestry etc. 

1.80 

1.74 

1.82 

2.03 

2.09 

2.26 

2.32 

2.46 

2.61 

4.7 

2. 

Mining and quarrying 

1.29 

1.45 

1.60 

1.57 

1.61 

1.60 

1.76 

1.74 

1.74 

3.8 

3. 

Manufacturing 

3.69 

4.21 

5.09 

5.81 

6.35 

6.70 

6.95 

7.31 

7.57 

9.4 

4. 

Construction 

6.03 

6.41 

6.62 

7.15 

7.40 

7.66 

7.63 

7.55 

7.88 

3.4 

5. 

Electricity, gas, water etc. 

2.24 

2.34 

2.44 

2.64 

2.91 

3.03 

3.37 

3.46 

3.69 

6.4 

6. 

Trade and commerce .. 

0.94 

1.09 

1.20 

1.33 

1.43 

1.55 

1.66 

1,77 

1.84 

8.6 

7. 

Transport and com¬ 












munication 

17,24 

17.97 

18.86 

19.37 

20.44 

20.94 

21.15 

21.37 

21.59 

2.8 

8. 

Services 

37.27 

38.96 

41.90 

44.64 

47.34 

50.04 

51.50 

52.36 

53.34 

4.6 


Total 

70.50 

74.17 

79.53 

84.54 

89.57 

93.78 

96.34 

98.02 

100.26 

4.5 


STATEMENT If—EMPLOYMENT IN XIIE PRIVATE SECTOR 

(In lakhs) 

As at the end of 


Industry 



March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

I%9 

1. Plantation, forestry etc. 

6.7 

7.4 

7.4 

. 

r- 

8.9 

9.0 

8.7 

8.5 

8.1 

2, Mining & quarrying 

5.5 

4.8 

5.2 

5.0 

4.9 

5.1 

4.8 

4.3 

4.2 

3. Manufacturing . 

30.2 

30.5 

32.7 

34.2 

36.1 

38.6 

37.5 

37.1 

37.7 

4. Construction . 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

2.5 

2.3 

1.5 

1.5 

5. Electricity, gas, water, etc. 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.4 

15. Trade & commerce 

1.6 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

3.3 

3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

7. Transport and communications .. 

0.8 

1.2 

1.4 

1.1 

T.T 

1,2 

1.2 

l.O 

l.l 

:S. Services . 

2.8 

3.6 

3.7 

4.3 

4.8 

8.0 

8.5 

8.8 

9.2 

Total 

50.4 

51.6 

54.5 

55.9 

60.4 

68.1 

66.8 

65.2 

66.0 


jqote :—^From March 1961 to March 1965, the data relate to non-agriculturalcstablishmcnls in the private sector employ¬ 
ing 25 or more workers. Since March 1966 the coverage has been extended so as to include establishments employing 10 to 24 
workers also, on a voluntary basis. 

Source : Economic Survey, 1969-70. 
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States. At the end of June 1969 , Maha¬ 
rashtra accounted for 15 per cent of the 
employment in the organised sector. 
During theix'riod under reference, lota! 
employment in Assam remained un¬ 
changed. The increase in public sec¬ 
tor employment had only neutralised 
the fall in private sector, due to the 
decline in employment in tea planta¬ 
tions in Rajasthan, Orissa, MP, Andhra 
Pradesh, UP, Punjab. Haryana ami 


Mysore. In Assam aifd Kerala private 
sector had relatively larger share of 
employment. Among the various states, 
employment as a proportion of popula¬ 
tion was the highest in West Bengal 
(5.2 per cent) and lowest in Orissa 
(1.8 per cent). Private sector employs 
more women than the public sector. 
Women are largely employed in ‘ser¬ 
vices’ (mostly in education and health 
services),* agriculture, forestry, etc. 


(mostly in tea plantations) and in 
‘manufacturing’. As a percentage of 
total employment, women had a share 
of 38 per cent under ‘agriculture, fores¬ 
try, etc*, and about 13 per cent under 
‘services’. State-wise Kerala leads in 
respect of number of women employ¬ 
ed as also in regard to tlie percentage of 
women working population to total 
working population. 


STATEMENT lU^-EMPLOYMENT IN THE ORGANISED SECFOR—STATE-WISE 


(In lakhs> 


Stall 




March J961 


March 1966 


June 1969 


Public 

Sector 


Private Total 
Scctorf 


Public 

Sector 


Private 

Sector 


Total 


Public Private Total Ratio % to total of 
Sector Sector (%)Col. 




Ratio 
(,%) of 

(10) to Public Private employ- 
All- Sector Sector mem 
India to 

popu¬ 
lation 
(June 
1969) 



— 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

Andhra Pradesh 


5 2 

19 

7 1 

6 8 

3 0 

9 8 

6 7 

2 5 

9 2 

5 6 

72 6 

21A 

2-2 

Assam 


1 7 

5-7 

7 4 

2 3 

5-3 

7-6 

2 6 

4-8 

7-4 

4-5 

35-3 

64 7 

4-8 

Bihar 


5 6 

4 9 

10 5 

7 4 

4 9 

12-3 

7-3 

4 4 

il-7 

71 

62 3 

37-7 

2-1 

Gujarat 


3 6 

3 6 

7-2 

4 5 

4-4 

8 9 

4 8 

4 3 

9 1 

5-5 

52 8 

47-2 

3*5 

Kerala 


2 0 

I 9 

3 9 

2 5 

4 6 

71 

2-8 

4-3 

71 

4 3 

39 6 

60-4 

3-5 

Madhya Pradesh 


5 2 

2-7 

7 9 

7 0 

2-5 

9-5 

7-4 

22 

9 6 

5-8 

77-5 

22 5 

2 4 

Maharashtra 


8 8 

6 9 

15 7 

12 0 

10 7 

22 7 

13-5 

10 8 

24-3 

14-7 

55 1 

44*3 

5 0 

Mysore 


3-5 

0 9 

4-4 

4-8 

2 1 

6 9 

5 3 

2-5 

7-8 

4-7 

68 0 

32 0 

2-7 

Orissa 


2 1 

I 3 

3-4 

3 0 

10 

4 0 

3 1 

0 7 

3-8 

2-3 

81 3 

18-7 

.18 

Punjab and Harvana 


3-4 

I 0 

4 4 

4-9 

1-9 

6 8 

4-5 

2 0 

6-5 

3-8 

69 6 

30 4 

2-7 

Rajasthan 


3 4 

0 9 

4-3 

4-2 

1 1 

5 3 

4 5 

1 0 

5 5 

3-4 

81 3 

18-7 

2-2 

Tamil Nadu 


6 1 

4 1 

10 2 

7 8 

6 4 

14-2 

8 4 

6-3 

14-7 

8-9 

57 2 

42 8 

3 8 

Uttar Pradesh 


9 6 

3-5 

13 1 

12 3 

5 0 

17-3 

131 

4 6 

Ml 

10-7 

74-3 

25-7 

20 

West Bengal 


6 9 

10 1 

17 0 

9 7 

13 1 

22 8 

10 5 

12-2 

22 1 

13-7 

46 1 

53-9 

5 2 

Union Territories* 


3-4 

1 0 

4 4 

4 6 

2 1 

6-7 

6 3 

2 1 

8 4 

5 0 




Total 


70 5 

50 4 

120 9 

93 8 

68 1 

161 9 

too 8 

64 6 

165 4 

100 0 

60 9 

39 1 

3 1 


♦Excluding Goa, Diu and Daman and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
tRcIate to establishments employing 25 worlccrs or more. 


STATEMENT IV-^EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN THE ORGANISED SECTOR—STATE-WISE 

(In lakhs) 


March 1962 March 1966 


Tune 1969 


Stale 


1 


Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujaiat 

Haryana 

Kciala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Mysore 
Oi issa 
Punjab 
Raiusthan 
lamil Nadu 
litlar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
1 Inn >11 Tcrriioi ics 

Toi M 


Public 

Private* 

Total 

Women 

em¬ 

ployed 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Women 

Em¬ 

ployed 

Total 

Number 

Em¬ 

ployed 

CoL(l) 

as 

/Ugc 
of Col. 
(8) 

Public 

Private 

Total 

Women 

Employ¬ 

ed 

Total Coi.(l2) 
Number as 
Employ- %age 
cd of 

Col.(l3) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

0 39 

0-79 

1-18 

0-48 

0 56 

1 04 

9-8 

10 6 

0 52 

0 60 

1 12 

9 20 

12-2 

0 08 

2 53 

2 61 

0 11 

2-28 

2 39 

7-6 

31 -5 

0 13 

2 11 

2-24 

7 36 

30 4 

0 34 

0 48 

0 82 

0 38 

0 41 

0 79 

12-3 

6 4 

0 37 

0-34 

0 71 

11-78 

6-0 

0 36 

0 27 

0 63 

0 45 

0 3y 

0 84 

8-9 

9 4 

0 51 

0 30 

0 81 

9 02 

9 0 


_ 

_ 

__ 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

0 12 

0 05 

0 17 

2-37 

7-2 

0 32 

0 86 

1-18 

0 43 

1 97 

2 40 

7 1 

33 8 

0 51 

1 87 

2-38 

7-18 

33 1 

0 40 

0 32 

0 72 

0 54 

0 29 

0 83 

9 5 

8-8 

0 55 

0 21 

0 76 

9-55 

8 0 

0 67 

0 82 

1 -49 

1 01 

1-03 

2 04 

221 

9 0 

1-20 

0-94 

2 14 

24-31 

8-8 

0-24 

0 22 

0 46 

0 43 

0 42 

0 85 

6 9 

12-2 

0 48 

0 50 

0 98 

7-74 

12-8 

0 10 

0 26 

0 36 

0 15 

0-21 

0 36 

3 9 

9 2 

0-13 

0 13 

0-26 

3 86 

6-7 

0 26 

0 06 

0 32 

0 38 

Oil 

0 49 

6-8 

7-2 

0 29 

0 07 

0-36 

4 04 

8-9 

0 15 

0 12 

0 27 

0 23 

0-17 

0 40 

5 2 

11 

0 24 

0 15 

0 39 

5-55 

7 0 

0 58 

0 62 

1 20 

0 79 

I -22 

2 0! 

14 2 

14 2 

0 90 

1 17 

2 07 

14-71 

14-1 

0 49 

0 15 

0 64 

0 67 

0 26 

0 93 

t7 3 

5 4 

0 76 

0 30 

1 06 

17-68 

6 0 

0 22 

1 33 

1 55 

0 38 

1 45 

1 83 

22 8 

8 1 

0 47 

1-48 

1-95 

22-68 

8 6 

0 23 

0 06 

0 30 

0-.19 

0-22 

0-60 

6-9 

8-7 

0 57 

0 21 

0-78 

8 35 

9 1 

4 84 

8-8/ 

13-71 

6-82 

10 99 

17 81 

161-9 

11-0 

7-75 

10-43 

18 18 

165-39 

no 


■^Relate to cstablishmcnls employing 25 workers or more. 

: (1) In ihc case of Kerala, Mysore and Tamil Nadu, coverage was extended to plantations since March 1966. 

(2) Figuies in respect of Mysore stale arc not strictly comparable. 

Source : Employment Review, 1961-66,1966-67 and June 1969. 
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a piipiilar stylist 


his styles are the 4iieafn ; 

he lends the| town a > hooting; 
his models are the yearn; W--* 

GlhLIOR SUITING 


«WALIOS SUITING MCM ASC 


'WHO HAVE AM ETC OT OStOIMAMTY 


OUR IR t 

Mills*' Depot, A-25, Conimiiglit J|^; Sylco, 11-E, Connaoght Place; Bhagirallunal & 

Sons, 6pp. Bank of India, Chandni ClidWf,4Sa3kanial Emporium. 113-E, Kamla NKgar and other 
leading stores. ' 

DISTRIBUTORS : Hariram R^ra Naya ; Gupta Bros., Katra Naya ; Nandtaf , 

Harnarain, Chandni Chowk; Pindidass ¥hani,4 Sons* Katra Ashrafi; S. Traders, Katfp^ Moti ; 
Kalasingh & Sons. Katra Sijbhash;‘iLucky;^lk Store. Katra' Rachij. Anand Prak^h . ^ 

Sarak : Mahindra Cloth House.'Chantw^Cbi^^; Canpatrai iagdlshoaratn, Kdtra Mar^rt; 
Sumer Chand Jam. Katra Shahanshah!* Puranchand,' Ratra Choban; Shiva TatHile, . 

Katra,Nava. Chandni Cltowk, Delhi. ^ 

AGENTS : Gangabishan Bhasin. Cali, ^atra Neel; S.^K* Traders. Kajra 

Chandni Chowk. Delhi. " ' 
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a business-magnet 
for foreign collaborators 



-thats Citibank 


It takes current to make a magnet spring 
to life. It takes international connections to 
make a bank a business-magnet. Citibank 
has what it takes. Naturally. We’re the leader 
in worldwide banking. That’s why we not 
only draw foreign collaborators to Indian 
investors—we have their trust. And they 
attract our full banking support—in terms of 
both finance and economic information. 

Any wonder foreign collaborators and 
Citibank are poles together? 



*Bankon us 
for aji your needs’ 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

BKANCHESl BOMBAY, CALCinTA, MADRAS, NEW DELHI. 
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Tour of the West German Horizon. 

Enlarging the Common Market. 

Nigeria on the Move. 

THE MOVING FINGER WRITES ., 813 


Any maior wage settlement in an industry if it is to serve a national puijio^ ii|.. 
addition to meeting sectional needs and demands ou^t to fulfil two coqdfUp^^ 
The first is that it should help'in improving productivity and the second tluijt; |i . 
should assist in ensuring industrial peace. It is significant that none of Umso , 
who were involved in the wage negotiations in the steel industry, which was 
eluded a few days ago, had come forward even to suggest that productivity 
expected to benefit, as a result of this agreement which would add about Rs 25 
crores per year to the total wage bills of the steel plants. 

On the contrary, Mr R.P. Billimoria, who represented Hindustan Steel Ltd, 
has said that there is no question of the higher labour costs being accommodated 
within the existing price structure for steel products. He has declared, in fact, that 
it would be difficult for Hindustan Steel to survive unless an increase in the selling 
prices of steel manufactures is allowed. It may be assumed that Mr Billimoria 
is speaking not only for the steel industry in public sector but also for the private 
sector in this respect. 


TRADE WINDS .814 

industrial Licences; Capacity for Cutting 
Tools; Replacements for Industry; Small 
Savings; Ancillaiy Industries; Revenue 
Collections; Mineral Production; Trade 
With Rumania; Indo-Hungarian Trade; 
Industrial Production; Coftimittce on 
Storage; Misuse of Endowment Plan; 
Freight Increases; VFW-Fokker Offer. 

COMPANY AFFAIRS.817 

Delhi aoth Mills; Deepak Insglated 
Cable; Unit Trust; Jayant Paper; Binny; 
Larsen and Toubro; Bharat Heavy Elec* 
tricals; Hindustan Housing; Licences 
and Letters of Intent. 

BOOKS BRIEFLY .821 

For Purpose] Planning; Role of the 
Cheque; Books Received. 

records AND STATISTICS.. .. 828 

Wholesale Prices; Index Numbers of In¬ 
dustrial Production; Reserve Bank of 
India; Scheduled Commercial Banks; 

Index Numbers of Security Prices; Con¬ 
sumer Price Index Numbers for Industrial 
Workers and Urban Non-Manual Em¬ 
ployees. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRiPnON 


4 s 


a ':, IMLANp :IU.85,00 

KIRBION : £7<<M> or 817.00 
AdvaiiiiMB^ Rate* 

j.-Vt .’s : ' 

B jcb Stfik Buflittag, P. BM 34. 


Under these circumstances, it will only be reasonable to take a view that this 
steel wage settlement does not stand the test of contributing to improvement ia v 
productivity. It follows that its elTect will be distinctly inflationary in a manner 
which will impinge on basic industrial costs over a whole range of manufactures 
including manufactures for export. Coming in the wake of similar decisions, 
which have boosted wages in the Life Insurance Corporation, the banking industry 
and central government services, the steel wage agreement raises the question 
whether economic stability could be maintained in the face of expanding income 
flows unless there is an immediate expansion in current production of the goods and 
services and an increase in investment in quick-maturing, productive projects. 

Since the productivity argument is so obviously inapplicable to the steel wage 
settlement, the concerned minister, Mr B.R. Bhagat, has naturally chosen to talk 
hopefully about the industrial peace aspect. Thus, while commenting on the 
wage agreement, he has expressed the view that the higher wage bill which the 
steel industry now has to bear will be made supportable by this settlement assisting 
in the uninterrupted working of the steel plants. The fact that the wage agreement 
has been made iinanimousiy through direct talks between representatives of the 
steel producers and those of the workers and that it would be in force for four 
years can normally be good enough for the minister to take this cheerful view, but 
then circumstances are not normal in the steel industry as Mr Bhagat knows better 
than most. Even as this wage settlement was being neogotiated and concluded, ttjie 
steel plant in Durgapur continued to be paralysed by labour trouble, with the result . 
that Mr Bhagat was compelled to think in terms of the plant being closed if its wor¬ 
kers continued to be intransigent. When this is the case, how can it be argu^ that 
the wage settlement will bring about industrial peace even if it does not contribute 
to productivity? The steel industry is now in the most important stage of its de¬ 
velopment since the phase of the quantitative expansion marked by the setting up 
of three plants in the public sector. It therefore facer many difficult problems of 
organization and management. To the solution of these probleras, this wagesettl<i- 
ment may contribute but little; it may, however, disorganise further th^ stofined 
economy of the indust^* Whild the workers have their higher wages, the 
economy may profit little. ^ 
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Bonus Troubles 


Wb SHOULD have thought that the bonus 
declared after mutual consultations 
between the accredited body of employ¬ 
ers in a given industry and the represen¬ 
tative union of workers in that industry 
on the basis of the formula laid down 
in the Bonus Act would be accepted by 
the workers. But the orgy of violence 
that broke out in a number of textile 
mills in Bombay, a few days ago, on 
the eve of the announcement of annual 
bonus to mill workers this year, seems 
to indicate that things can no longer 
be taken for granted in that way. 

In so far as Bombay is concerned, 
the agitation of textile workers for a 
higher bonus has, no doubt, been a 
hardy annual for som: years now. This 
time, however, the time for such agita¬ 
tion followed closely on the heels of a 
prestigious by-election for the Maha¬ 
rashtra state hgislativc assembly in 
which the communists suffered a defeat 
—•a defeat which they had not bargain¬ 
ed for. Possibly this was one of the 
factors contributing to the start of the 
agitation even before the quantum of 
bonus had been decided upon by the 
Millowners’ Association and the recog¬ 
nised union of the industry (Rashtnya 
Mill Mazdoor Sangh) after mutual con¬ 
sultations as usual. This raises a num¬ 
ber of posers relating to industrial rela¬ 
tions generally. Thus, when and after a 
certain trade union has been duly 
recognised as the representative union 
of an industry, carries on negotiations 
with the concerned industry or associa¬ 
tion and arrives at certain conclusions, 
how are these conclusions to be en¬ 
forced if a rival trade union or unions 
—and there is no dearth of them in any 
industry in our country, thanks to the 
fouling of the field by our politicians— 
were to refuse to accept them? In the 
present instance, some trade unions— 
the Centre of Indian Trade Unions 
(CITU) and the Bharatiya Girni Kamgar 
Samyukta Kriti Samili (a joint action 
committee comprising the Bombay 
Textile Clerks' Union, the Suti Mazdoor 
Singh, the Mumbai Girni Watch and 
Ward Committee, the Bombay Tex¬ 
tile Engineering Kamgar Union and the 
Rishtriya Girni Kamgar Sangh, which 
recently broke away from the RMMS)— 
began their agitation even before the 
banus parleys were concluded, pre- 
stimibly in an atlcrapl by these com- 
iBunist^dontinatcd unions to regain 
prestige for the communist party by 
posing themselves as greater cham¬ 
pions of mill workers than even the 
rccogniicd union (RMMS). True, under 


the Industrial Relations Act^ it is open 
to millowners to go to the industrial 
court and have the strike—should it 
continue—declared as illegal and take 
disciplinary action, including dismissal, 
against those on strike. But this may be 
far from feasible both because of the 
fairly large number of workers involv¬ 
ed and of the psychological factors. 

Another problem is that, if and when 
workers do not turn up and, even when 
they do they refuse to work, what must 
a mill do? The obvious answer is that 
the mill must close since it cannot 
operate. And it can do so too under the 
provisions of Bombay Industrial Rela¬ 
tions Act, especially if workers indulged 
in rash and violent demonstrations. But 
the Rashtriya Girni Kamgar Sangh 
leader has threatened to go to the court 
against the ten mills in Bombay for 
liaving allegedly resorted to a “lock¬ 
out’'. (Currcnily only two mills are 
closed—the other eight have reopened.) 

An agreement with regard to the 
payment of bonus to textile wor¬ 
kers for the year was reached on 
October 21, 1970, after negotiations 
between the Millowners* Association 
(whose 39 companies operate 48 of 
Bombay's 59 mills) and the Rashtriya 
Mill Mazdoor Sangh. But, to judge 
from the demand of the CITVJ for a 12 
per cent bonus and the Rashtriya Girni 
Kamgar Sangh’s (RGKS) demand for 
a bonus of at least eight per cent, and 
the temper of the followers of these two 
organisations, the agitation does not 
bid fair to end, and no one can predict 
whether it is going to be peaceful, as 
the leader of the RGKS claims it 
would be, or not as is quite probable 
with the communists itching to lish in 
troubled waters. 

Meanwhile, let us analyse the latest 
bonus agreement and see if it is 
reasonable and fair. According to a 
statement issued by Mr R.L.V. Vijaya- 
nagar. Secretary of the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, the total gross 
profit of the 39 mill companies which 
are required to pay bonus for the year 
1969 as per the agreement, after setting 
off the losses incurred by three of them, 
was Rs 21.3,5 crorcs (for the relevant 
period as per the Bonus Act). Deducting 
statutory depreciation for the year of 
Rs 10.32 crorcs and development re¬ 
bate aggregating to Rs 2.65 Cfores, 
the balance left with the industry 
the 39 companies as above) was Rs 8.38 
crorcs. '• // 

It is out of this that the mtUs 


Hi question ai^ td 

provide for tak payment; my 
and ploufih back. The bonus agfoed 
upon worKS out to Rs 2.93| OiOres 
against Rs 2.51 crores for 1968) and ta^; 
liability amounts to Rs 3.0 crores, 
leaving only a balance of Rs 2.45 
crores. Incidentally, this just recoHM 
the development rebate of Rs 2.20/ 
crores lost last year by the payment df 
bonus, as the profit of the 39 companies 
for that year (1968) was only Rs 12.51 
crores, as against a total of Rs 12.4$ 
crores required to -meet depreciation 
and development rebate. In other words, 
the payment of bonus of Rs 2.51 
crores fast year was at the expense of 
development rebate and depreciation. 
So, if we take the two years 1968 and 
1969 together, it will be seen that the 
industry has not secured any return on 
capital and reserves, although the 
Bonus Act provides for a return of 8.5 
per cent on equity capital, return at the 
contractual rate on preference shares 
and return at the rale of six per cent 
on reserves. 

At this stage, it is perhaps relevant 
to draw attention to what the indust^ 
has been able to gel (or is it lose?) 
since the Bonus Act b^ame law. For 
1964, according to Mr Vijayanagar, the 
industry did not get aboutjls 90 lakhs, 
being a part of the return on reserves, 
as it could get only Rs 144 lakhs against 
the Rs 234 lakhs it was entitled to,. 
For 1965 also, the industry did not get 
any return on reserves or on preference 
capital, totalling Rs 277 lakhs (Rs 246 
lakhs and Rs 31 lakhs, respectively), 
but secured only 2.32 per cent on equity 
capital, /,e. Rs 64 lakhs as against Rs 
233 lakhs it was entitled to. In other 
words, it lost Rs 446 lakhs. In 1966, 
again, the industry failed to secure any 
return on reserves and preference capital 
(Rs 252 lakhs and Rs 33 lakhs, respec¬ 
tively), though it got a little more than^ 
in 1965 on equity capital, but still loWer 
than entitled (5 per cent as against 8.5 
percent). In the result, the industry lost 
a further Rs 380 lakhs that year. In the 
following year (1967), the industry 
cured only a part of the development 
rebate but none at all by way of return 
on capital and rcsereves. The consequent 
total loss that accrued amounted to 
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K8^^74;tofch$. Not a healthy picture by 
imyntehhs! 

. Even iA respect of the bonus for 1969, 
the position is not very much better. 
Thus, out of the 39 companies, nine 
•will be paying bonus at the expense of 
depreciation and/or development re- 
bate^ six at the cost of return on equity 
capital and reserves, and 14 at the cost 
•of return on reserves. To put it different¬ 
ly, only 10 companies will be able to 
secure all the prior charges as per the 
formulaindicated in the majority recom¬ 
mendations of the Bonus Commission 
<vfe, statutory depreciation, seven per 
cent on equity capital and four per cent 
on reserves). 

From the point of view of workers, 
there has been a distinct improvement, 
although it must be added here that the 
higher quantum of bonus for 1969 was 
inherent in the continuous increase in 
the industry’s wage bill for that year, 
thanks to the rise in prices and the re¬ 
sulting increase in dearness allowances. 
A four per cent bonus on the basis of 
the increased dearness allowance meant 
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im. additional liability of R$ 5.5 lakhs 
though ! 

A noteworthy feature of the latest 
bonus payment is that, as against only 
six companies in respect of the previous 
year payingraore than four per cent and 
up to 10 per cent, as many as 11 compa¬ 
nies will be paying bonus equivalent to 
more than four per cent and up to 11.8 
per cent of the total wages bill. Conse¬ 
quent to this improvement, there will 
be a fall in the number of companies 
paying only the minimum bonus of four 
per cent, from 36 to 28. Mr N.S. Desh- 
pande. General Secretary of the RMMS 
was accordingly right when he said that 
the latest agreement has taken care of 
the workers’ real wages, despite the de¬ 
cline in the fortunes of the cotton mill 
industry which are not all of its own 
making. He should also have stressed 
that, if workers expect to have even 
higher real wages, they must give of 
their best in return and, thereby, help to 
restore the industry to its once proud 
position as the country's leading indus¬ 
try. 


Gap Again Gaping 


Our trade gap has again started gap¬ 
ing. As against Rs 154 crores during 
the whole of 1969-70 —-^he smallest 
deficit in any year in the recent past — 
and Rs 72.65 crores during April- 
August, 1969, it amounted to as much 
as Rs 131.47 crores during the five 
months to August last. To the extent 
the increase in imports is responsible 
for this — imports aggregated to Rs 
690.30 crores during April-August 
this year, as against Rs 653.55 crores 
during the corresponding period 
last year — there is nothing to worry 
about. Since the import bill now 
consists primarily of equipment, 
machinery and industrial raw materials, 
the increase in imports signifies revival 
of economic activity. 

But the other major cause for the 
widening of the trade gap is fall in ex¬ 
ports. During the first five months of 
die current financial year, exports 
(including re-exports) totalled Rs 558.85 
crores, as against Rs 580.00 crores 
during the corresponding period last 
year* This means that instead of any 
net increase in exports, howsoever 
modest — not to speak of about five 
per cent growth envisaged in the be- 
mbning oT the year — we are doing 
badly on the export front this 
ytof. This U indeed an ugly portent 
for;i;he curi^nt nan which assumes an 
aveicAg^ increase of seven per cent per 
sutnUea during the five years to 1973-74. 
^ export performance tri the first 
wjier of the Plan — 13.3 per cent iii- 
of course, encouraging, 
fH>tb^ dv^r which jubilation 


could be expressed as in the preceding 
year, that height of recession had been 
witnessed. In the second year, the in¬ 
crease amounted to only about four per 
cent. If the current, third year of the 
Plan fails to throw up any sizable in¬ 
crease, the Plan assumption will obvi¬ 
ously go awry. 

It is true that the prolonged dock 
strike in Calcutta in June and July cost 
us dearly inasmuch as exports from this 
port this year have shown a decline of 
Rs 59 crores. But to construe from this, 
as appears to be being done in the 
oflScial quarters, that all is well with our 
export effort is indeed unwarranted. 

The two-day deliberations of the Ad¬ 
visory Council on Trade on October 
24 and 25 provided enough evidence 
that we are up against many hurdles 
in pushing up exports. The most im- 
portanl'among these is the lack of ade¬ 
quate exportable surpluses in many 
traditional items of export and the 
shortage of industrial raw materials in 
so far as non-traditional exports are con¬ 
cerned. Although government spokes¬ 
men arc not tired of repeating Inal all 
assistance and encouragement is to be 
provided to exporting units — this in¬ 
cludes establishment of additional capa¬ 
city in the exporting industries — the 
government’s obsession with the so- 
called monopolistic trends in industry, 
is thwarting the efforts of those who 
can undertake exports but unfortunately 
belong to the big industrial hou^. The 
provisions of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Praciicca Act seems to 
hang as Damocles’ sword on the ad¬ 


ministration to quickly permit on a 
realistic basis the expansion of the exist** 
ing units or the establishment of new 
undertakings by the so*-called dominant 
establishments or larger companies. 

There can be no objection to the 
smaller undertakings going in for large** 
scale export effort; they can be provided 
with all assistance and technical advice 
for undertaking the task of exporting 
to the maximum. But this should not be 
allowed to come in the way of the export 
effort of others. The urgency of stepping 
up exports to as high a level as possible 
cannot be exaggerated. It is essential 
for us to build up export industries which 
can withstand international competi¬ 
tion. That this basic fact is not fully 
appreciated by our politicians is evident 
from the Trade Advisory Council’s re¬ 
cent deliberation. Instead of trying to 
understand the point of view of industry 
and trade, it was disconcerting to note 
that the Congress (R) members of 
Parliament, who are on this Council, 
utilised the forum for advocating their 
polilical philosophy. This was hardly 
necessary for even the man in the street 
knows what the Congress (R) philosophy 
is. 

It was also regrettable that contrary 
to the recent practice of the ministers 
of the various economic ministries being 
present at the Trade Advisory Council’s 
confabulations to know at first hand the 
problems which industry and trade have 
with their charges, even the ministers for 
Industrial Development, Company 
Affairs and Steel were conspicuous by 
their absence. 

The second main reason for our ex¬ 
ports faltering this year, apparently, is 
the persisting inflationary trends in the 
economy. This factor can be expected 
to assume heightened significance as the 
effects of some of the steps taken by the 
government recently — the grant of 
interim relief to government employees, 
the raising of wages in the steel industry, 
etc. — start unfolding themselves. 
Along with the growing competition in 
the international markets, this makes it 
imperative that we should have a fresh 
look at the various export duties which 
are still levied, as well as on the export 
assistance schemes in respect of non- 
traditional goods. Nothwithstanding 
the improvements effected recently in 
the procedures for the fixation of draw¬ 
backs of some taxes, verification of bank 
certificates re^rding f.o.b, value of ex¬ 
ports, processing of shipping bills, etc., 
many of these procedures are still cum¬ 
bersome and need further streamlining. 

Whereas augmenting of the potential 
to produce various industrial as well as 
agricultural raw materials of crucial 
importance is warranted from the, long¬ 
term export point of view, imracdi^itcly 
what is needed is the supplementing of 
the domestic supply of tiiese raw 
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rials througli liberal imports. The cur¬ 
rent shortage of many of these raw ma¬ 
terials is the third major reason for our 
unsatisfactory export performance this 
year. The dillicult law and order situa¬ 
tion, especially in east Ind'a, is respon¬ 
sible for the domestic production of 
several industrial raw materials going 
down appreciably. The provisions which 
have already been made for supplement¬ 
ing the domestic supplies by imports 
may not prove adequate. This is parti¬ 
cularly the case with steel supplies, 
despite* the fact that in addition lo the 


WiiH nil' completion of the borrowing 
programme of the central government 
for 1970-71, an assessment can be made 
of how the new techniques adopted by 
the monetary authorities for mobilising 
resources have been friiilful. There is no 
doubt that the central and stale goverii- 
m;nis will be raising much larger 
amounts in the current year than in 
1969-70, as the Life [nsurance Corpora¬ 
tion, the banking system, the provident 
funds and trusts have been adding to 
their assets on a much larger scale than 
in previous years. It is also the declar¬ 
ed policy of the monetary authorities to 
appropriate for the public sector a 
larger proportion of funds of schedul ¬ 
ed commercial banks than has been 
utilised so far for implementing Plan 
schemes. But i( is dillicult to assess 
precisely at this stage what exactly 
is the benefit accruing to the exchequer 
on account of the increase in the statu¬ 
tory liquidity ratio to 33 per cent in 
August from 30 per cent in February 
this year. 

In the first phase of the borrowing 
programme of the central government, 
subscriptions were received to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs 290 crorcs against the 51 
per cent long-dated loan. Allowing for 
repayment of the maturing four per 
cent 1970 loan, the not amount bor¬ 
rowed was Rs 112 crorcs. In July, the 
state governments came on the scene 
earlier than usual as many loans matur¬ 
ed for payment on July 15. The central 
government had, therefore, to change 
its borrowing programme suitably. The 
state governments succeeded in mobilis¬ 
ing a net amount of Rs 100 crores 
against Rs 83 crores in the previous 
year. In the second tranche, the two 
loans issued by the central government 
secured subscriptions for Rs 137.50 
crorcs against the notified amount of 
Rs 125 crores. Since total subscriptions 
were not in cxcc.ss of the latter amount 
by 10 per cent, all applicants got full 
allotment. As (he maturing three f^r 
cent 1970-75 loan was outstanding for 
Rs 115.05 crorcs, the net amount 
borrowed was Rs 22.45 crorcs. 

The central and state governments 
have thus succeeded in gathering over 
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Rs 50 crorcs worth of steel imports 
sanctioned a couple of months ago, five 
crorcs rupees worth of steel has now been 
planned to be imported on barter basis 
against exports of pig iron. To reite¬ 
rate this point, mention needs only be 
made to the recent statement of the 
Minister for Steel that the Durgapur 
steelworks may have to be closed 
down if labour trouble persists. The 
shortage of steel alone, as was stressed 
in the Trade Advisory Council’s meet 
is acting as a drag on the economy, in¬ 
cluding emphatically the export sector. 


Rs 234 crores against Rs 224 crorcs in 
1969-70. While this amount constitutes 
a record in recent memory, the central 
government has yet to complete its tar¬ 
get as the budget estimates have assum¬ 
ed a net borrowing of Rs 162 crores 
against Rs 141 crorcs for 1969-70. There 
is a shortfall of Rs 28 crores at the pre¬ 
sent moment and it may be asked how 
this deficiency will be overcome by the 
central government before the end of 
the financial year. 

It can be safely expected that this 
amount and much more can be raised 
by the centre as the benefit arising out 
of the higher liquidity ratio will be deriv¬ 
ed only in the latter half of 1970-71. 
No substantial advantage accrued to 
the exchequer as a result of the jagging 
up of the liquidity ratio to 33 per cent 
up to the end of September as this move 
on the part of the monetary authorities 
was helpful only in preventing dis¬ 
investment on a large scale. In 1969 
it was possible for the .scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks to invest si:^able amounts 
in government securities as there was 
no aggressive demand for funds and 
there was also no complication on 
account of a heavy accumulation of 
sugar stocks. Thus, on the eve of the 
1969-70 bu:>y season, the net liquidity 
ratio was much higher than the then 
prevailing statutory limit and it w^as 
possible for member banks to sell 
securities on a large scale in order to 
meet a big demand for funds from 
industry and trade and any new class of 
borrowers. It was at this stage that the 
Reserve Bank decided lo raise the liqui¬ 
dity ratio in stages and the limit of 33 
per cent was imposed in August this 
year. Except for a marginal increase 
in investments for complying with the 
new directives of the Reserve Bank, 
the additions lo deposits in the past 12 
months have been used for meeting an 
unprecedented increase in advances. 
Indeed, there is the unusual spectacle 
of advances of scheduled commercial 
banks being in excess of the fresh in¬ 
crease in deposits. It was possible for 
member banks to enlarge the investment 
portfolio only by taking advantage of 
the refinance facilities provided by the 
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Reserve Bank for discounting! advances 
extended by banks for priority purposes. 

As the adjustments in connection with 
the liquidity ratio have been largely 
completed, it will not be incorrect to 
presume that there will be compulsion 
on the part of banks to invest about 30 
per cent of fresh additions to deposits 
in government securities even during 
the 1970-71 busy season when it is 
expected that a squeeze in the money 
market may develop even by January 
next year. Having regard to the recent 
faster growth of deposits, the scheduled 
commercial banks may be successful 
in mobilising about Rs 500 crores 
freshly in the six months to Marq^, 1971 

Assuming that roughly Rs 120 
crores will have to be earmarked for 
investment in (he next few months, it 
is clear that there will have to be sizable 
open market sales by the central bank* 
ing institution. As the central govern¬ 
ment has absorbed a net amount of 
Rs 22 crores in the second stage of its 
borrowing and the state electricity 
boards, Industrial Finance Corporation 
and the state financial corporations will 
be mobilising between themselves a net 
amount of Rs 40 crores, approximately 
Rs 58 crores will have to be invested in 
central and state government securities 
before the end of the current financial 
year. 

As there are no open market ope* 
rations in state government securities 
and the Life Insurance Corporation, 
provident funds and trusts also will be 
accumulating additional resources, it 
may well happen that the Reserve Bank 
will be supplying the needs of the Life 
Insurance Corporation and other insti¬ 
tutions out of its holdings, while the 
central government may be helped to 
raise additionally Rs 50 crores or there¬ 
about through the re-issues of existing 
loans. This would mean that the net 
borrowing by the central government 
will amount ultimately to Rs 184 crores 
against the target of Rs 162 crores 
and the central and state governments 
will be raising between themselves Rs 
284 crores against only Rs 224 crorcs 
in 1969-70. 

While this will indeed be a significant 
achievement and the resources for the 
fourth Plan can be raised without much 
difficulty, if there is rapid growth of 
deposits, it is being asked in money mar¬ 
ket circles whether or not undue strain 
has been placed on the banking system 
by a higher liquidity ratio, heavy expan¬ 
sion of credit for procurement opera¬ 
tions and the grant of sizable loans to 
a new class of borrowers in the priority 
sectors. The developments in the 197B- 
71 bimy season will indicate whether the 
new techniques can continue to be pur^ 
sued by the monetary authorities with¬ 
out taking an overall view and without 
the provi.sion of liberal refinance facili¬ 
ties. 


Banking Under Strain 
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Economic Trends in Coal-Nining 

D- N> BASU 


In spite of a long history of coal¬ 
mining activity in India dating back to 
J 8th century, it was not until nineteen 
fifties that the coal-mining industry 
assumed a significant role in the eco¬ 
nomy of the country. The development 
of the coal industry was directly linked 
with the development of certain key 
industries such as steel, transport and 
power which use coal as one of the pri¬ 
mary raw materials. The massive indus¬ 
trial programmes as envisaged in the first 
two five-year Plans necessitated a rapid 
growth of the key industries which, 
in their turn, lifted the demand for 
coal to a significant extent from its 
previous base. Under a controlled pro¬ 
gramme of stepping up coal production 
while conserving the metallurgical coal, 
the additional demand for coal during 
the two five-year Plans was fully met 
by the coal industry owned mostly by 
private enterprise. According to an 
estimate about 22 million tons of coal 
production was added during the two 
five-year Plans. This was achieved by a 
careful exploitation of the coal reserves 
not only in the fields where the mining 
activity started long back but also 
in new fields particularly in Madhya 
Pradesh and Andhra. Although West 
Bengal and Bihar fields continue to 
dominate in total coal mined in the 
country, yet the other fields also gained 
importance in course of time. Table I 
shows the trend in coal production in 
the dilferent important coal-mining 
states of the country 

Significant Expansion 


lopment of coking coal projects in 
Jharia (Bihar) fields. 

It will be seen from the Table I that 
West Bengal and Bihar dominate in 
coal production accounting for 79.3 
per cent of the total coal production 
as in 1961. Coking coal reserves are 
almost entirely concentrated in Bihar 
fields. Madhya Pradesh has registered 
steady rise in production during the 
Plan periods. Singareni fields in Andhra 
Pradesh arc growing mostly in the 
public sector. Comparing West Bengal 
with Bihar it is revealed that the rate 
of growth of production in West Bengal 
estimated at about 7.6 per cent 
(simple) per annum over the period 
1951-61 isu significantly higher than that 
of Bihar (4.4 per cent). 

The target for coal production during 
the third Plan was set at a significantly 
higher level compared to 1961 base in 


view of the expected high rate of growth 
of coal consuming industries. According 
to the revised estimate of the working 
group on coal production and trans¬ 
port, the estimated total demand for 
coal was placed at 97.39 million tons, 
the biggest consuming sector being 
railways. But these expectations fell 
much short of realities, implying a dras¬ 
tic reduction in coal consumption. Al¬ 
though in the first two years of the third 
Plan period, the observed rate of growth 
of coal production was more or less 
maintained, but in the following years, 
coal industry was faced with a serious 
setback following the general depression 
of the entire economy. The revival of the 
coal industry was not observed until 
1967-68. Table II reveals the trends 
in coal production prior to the fourth 
Plan. 

It is revealed from Tabic II that 
except for Madhya Pradesh, there was 
only marginal increase in coal produc¬ 
tion in other slates particularly West 
Bengal and Bihar—the two most 
important coal-mining states. The rising 
trend in production in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh may perhaps be explained by re¬ 
gional factors and dominance of public 
sector projects in MP mines. During 
1951-61, coal production for the coun¬ 
try as a whole registered a rise of six 


Table I 

TRENDS IN PRODUCTION OF COAL: STATE-WISE 


(in million tonnes) 


State 

1951 

1953 

19.S5 

1957 

1 959 

1961 

%growth of 
production 

1951-55 1955-61 

W. Bengal 

9.80() 

10.889 

11.520 

13 893 

15.198 

17.256 

17.5 

49.8 

Bihar 

18.885 

19.316 

19.734 

21 443 

22 730 

27 163 

4.5 

37.6 

Andhra 

1.226 

1.293 

1 495 

I 951 

2.266 

2 771 

21 9 

85.3 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

3.650 

4.219 

4.594 

5.132 

5 639 

6 286 

25.9 

36.8 

India 

34.982 

36 883 

38 838 

44.200 

47.812 

56.102 

ll.O 

44.5 


The high rate of growth of coal 
production during 1955-61 is explained 
by the significant expansion of the 
industrial sector particularly the key 
industries during the second five-year 
Plan period. During the second Plan 
period, the index of industrial produc¬ 
tion in the country rose by a little less 
than 40 per cent. Of the additional 
production of coa| during this period 
the major part was consumed by rail¬ 
ways followed closely by steel and 
power industries. Although the exact 
estimate of investment made in the coal 
industry during the period is not avail¬ 
able, yet it may be easily inferred that 
enough capacities were created to main- 
taifttne level of production. In the pub¬ 
lic sector, however, a large part of 
' investment was made towards the deve- 


Table II 

TRENDS IN PRODUCTION OF COAL: STATE-WISE 
(in the post-second Plan period) 


(in million tonnes) 


State 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967-68 

1968 

7o 

growth 

over 

the 

period 

W. Bengal 18.781 

19.599 

19,142 

19.982 

19.768 

20.011 

20.071 

6.9 

Bihar 

29.835 

32.141 

29.581 

31.008 

31.393 

30.369 

31.796 

6.6 

Andhra 

3.II9 

3.352 

3.487 

4.041 

4.104 

4.077 

3.969 

27.2 

Madhya 

Pradesh 6.737 

7.883 

7.454 

9.133 

9.787 

11.023 

12.588 

86.8 

India 

61.549 

66.918 

63.990 

69.457 

70.537 

71.960 

74.927 

21.7 
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per cent per year on an average where¬ 
as during the following period (1962- 
68) the average annual rate of growth, 
was only three per cent. Even the abso¬ 
lute additional production was much less 
(about 13 million tonnes) in the period 
compared lo the previous pcriixJ, This 
alarming short-fall in the target of coal 
production was traceable to both cok¬ 
ing and non-coking coal due to the 
fact that almost all categories of indus¬ 
tries using coking or non-coking coal 
were c<mfronted with the general de¬ 
pression in the economy. However, the 
largest cut in coal demand (coking) was 
perhaps in the iron and steel industry, 
which exhibited an actual coal consump¬ 
tion of 13.07 million tonnes against the 
anticipated demand of 23.47 million 
tonnes at the end of third Plan period. 

Overall Increase 

This explains why the coking coal pro¬ 
duction actually registered a decline in 
production during the third Plan period 
from 17.385 million tonnes in 1962 to 
16 60 million tonnes in 1966. The next 
largest cut was perhaps in the railways 
which uses primarily non-coking coal. 
However, the overall production of non¬ 
coking coal registered an increase dur¬ 
ing the third Plan period, the major part 
of the rise in production being concen¬ 
trated in coal-fields in Madhya Pradesh 
area. The unfortunate experience in 
coal demand during the third Plan pe¬ 
riod made a case for a iirmer estimate 
of coal requirements during fourth 
Plan period wilh detailed breakdown 
of demand for the major coal consuming 
industries. However, in view of an envi¬ 
saged growth rale of industrial sector of 
8 to 10 per cent during the fourth Plan 
to support an overall rate growth 
of five to six per cent, steady rise 
ill coal demand is expected to take place. 
Moreover, the recent statistics of coal 
production from the beginning of 1968 
show signs of revival in the coal 
industry. 

Comparing the statistics on month¬ 
ly mining of coal for the year 1967 and 
1968, it would appear that almost for 
every month, 1968 figure was equal or 
higher. This sign of revival is believed to 
have continued also in 1969. Coupled 
with this slight revival in the industry 
was the fact that large investment in the 
coal industry was made during the 
third Plan so as to create a capacity 
for nearly 100 million tonnes. This may 
act as a helpful factor in achieving the 
targeted coal production for the fourth 
Plan period with proportionately re¬ 
duced investment. 

Like all other organised industries, 
the rise in production in the coal indus¬ 
try occurred not merely by addition to 
the labour force engaged in the industry 
but also by rising trends in productivity. 

In wider connotation ‘productivity’ is 
synonymous with ‘economic efficiency’ 


of the entire productive activity. Thus 
the true index of productivity should be 
measured by relating output to total in¬ 
put of resources used up in production 
of which labour is only an important 
item. Nevertheless the most immediate 
and tangible meaning of productivity 
runs in terms of ‘productivity of labour’ 
because labour is both a ‘producer’ and 
a ‘consumer’. Thus for the purpose 
of present anafysis, ‘productivity’ is 
taken to imply the average output per 
employed person. In absence of any 
precise figures for capital investment and 
technological advance in this industry 
in different periods, the analysis may be 
treated as ‘gross’ taking into account 
only crude estimate of labour produc¬ 
tivity. In other words, the trends in 
productivity may be analysed by simul¬ 
taneous examination of (i) trends in 
production (in physical terms) and (ii) 
trends in employment in the coal¬ 
mining sector. There are however 
dilfercnl methods of quantifying employ¬ 
ment such as (a) average daily employ¬ 
ment and (b) total man-shift employed. 
In this sense, the two direct gross indica¬ 
tors of labour productivity are 

(i) iij = Total annual production 
Average daily employment 
.= Outpul per man-ycar 

f Total annual (or some spcci- 
ffe d peri od) production 
Total number of man-shifts 
engaged 

-- Average output per man-shift. 

The relation between a, and 
a, is 


a, =s a,xN, where N is the total 
man-shifts worked per employ¬ 
ed person on an average in 
a year. 

The above two indices of labour produc¬ 
tivity arc in physical terms and in that 
sense measure the productivity changes 
in real terms. There may be other refine¬ 
ments of the measurement of labour 
productivity such as average output per 
man-hour, but it needs tob^ emphasised 
that these indices reflect the most direct¬ 
ly measurable characteristics of produc¬ 
tive efficiency but not ‘total productivity’ 
nor ‘net productivity of labour.’ 

Rising Labour Productivity * 

Table III show.s the trend in labour 
productivity as measured by ai and a«. 
The state-wise figures are available only 
for a limited period.. 

Both Tables III and IV show nearly the 
same trend in labour-productivity 
which is explained by nearly constant 
value of N (as noted before) in coal 
mines. The overall rise in productivity 
during the three Plan periods (1951-66) 
is estimated at a little over 80 per cent 
compared to a little over 100 per cent 
rise in production during the same 
period. In this sense, the employment 
generating capacity of the coal-mining 
industry has been quite limited. This 
will be reflected from Table V which 
indicates the rate of growth of employ¬ 
ment y/s-a-y/s production. 

The percentage figures shown in col. 5 
and col. 6 of Table V imply that about 
70 per cent rise in production has been 


Table III 

TREND IN OUTPUT PER MAN-SHIFT (a.) 


(in metric tons) 


State 


1951 1956 1961 

1963 

1965 

1966 1967 

1968 

1969 








(Jan.) 

India 


0.35 0.40 0.48 

0.51 

0.55 

0.57 0.59 

0.64 

0.68 

W. Bengal 






0.57* 

0.62 

Bihar 






0.55* 

0.63 

Madhya Pradesh 





0.79* 

0.87 

♦Figures relate to the month of July, 1968. 







Table IV 







TREND IN OUTPUT PER MAN-YEAR (aO 








(in metric tons) 

Stittc 

1951 

1956 1961 

1963 

1965 

1966 

1967 .. 

1968 

India 

103* 

120^ 136 

148 

164 

165 

178* 

196* 

W. Bengal 


134 

143 

158 

159 

,— 

180* 

Bihar 


134 

144 

153 

152 

— 

179* 

Madhya 








Pradesh 




190 

204 


257* 


♦Figures obtained from monthly averages and in that way, the degree of over-esti¬ 
mation may be between three lo five per cent compared to annual figures. 
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due to the rise in labour productivity. 
This is indeed one of the phenomenal 
features in the history of growth of any 
industry. This growth in the mining 
industry may be compared with that of 
manufacturing industry. During 1951- 
dl, the employment in manufacturing 
industry (including household industry) 
went up by 58 per cent compared 
to 94 per cent rise in production. 

Referring to Table 1 and V it appears 
that during 1951-61, although coal 
production exhibited lesser growth (64 
per cent) compared to the manufactur¬ 
ing industry, yet the gross productivity 
rise in the former was higher than that 
in the latter. Roughly, the ratio between 
employment growth and growth of 
production in physical terms in coal¬ 
mining industry was 1:4 compared to 
3:5 in the manufacturing industry. 
The natural corollary for this difference 
in observed ratio in the two industries 
is that average output per employed per¬ 
son went up at a faster rate in the coal¬ 
mining sector relative to that of manu¬ 
facturing industry. The analysis could 
have been further refined to indicate the 
overall ‘economic efficiency’ of the two 
sectors if the investment figures for the 
two groups of industries were availa¬ 
ble, but the fact remains that producti¬ 
vity rise was unique in the coal-mining 
industry. The factors contributing to this 
rise in labour productwity may be 
listed as follows, : (/) Higher contribu¬ 
tion of labour, (//) mechanisation, and 
{Hi) organisation. 

Partial Mechanisation 

Mechanisation in the coal industry 
has come mostly by way of more 
extensive use of coal cutting machines. 
In 1951, 374 coal cutting machines 
were in use and in 1966 the figure went 
up to 825. Presently, about onc-third of 
the total coal is cut mechanically. The 
use of mechanical loaders and convey¬ 
ors docs not seem to have any significant 
impact on the productivity rise. Total 
quantity of coal conveyed mechanically 
forms even less than 10 per cent of total 
coal production. Mechanical loaders 
are even less important in the coal 
industry, with about 32 mechanical 
loaders is use in 1966. Thus it will be 
found that even mechanisation has been 
only partial in nature in this industry 
and that too limited to selected groups of 
coal-mines. This is because mechanisa¬ 
tion involves huge capital expenditure 
which has not been forthcoming in the 
coal-mining indtistry due to compara¬ 
tively low rate of return on capital 
and lack of organisation and competi¬ 
tion in the past. In general, collieries 
in the public sector resort to mechanisa¬ 
tion more intensively. Modern collieries 
in the private sector under big manage¬ 
ments are also found to be using machin¬ 
es in cbal cjutting and loading. Amongst 
atl the stittcl, mechanisation has been 
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most intensively used in Madhya Pra¬ 
desh. Of the total coal production, more 
than 50 per cent is cut mechanically in 
MP. Coking coal mines in Jharia fields 
in Bihar and some non-coking coal 
mines in Raniganj fields in West Bengal 
under big managements such as Bengal 
Coal Co. have been using different forms 
of mechanisation to a significant extent. 
But the overall impact or mechanisa¬ 
tion, in West Bengal and Bihar fields has 
been partial, affecting about 36 per 
cent of total coal production. These 
statistics imply that whether for the 
country as a whole or for the more 
important coal-mining states like West 
Bengal and Bihar, mechanisation in 
the last 15 years cannot fully explain 
the most impressive rise in the labour 
productivity. Table VI shows the diffen- 
tial in productivity in mechanised, 
semi-mechanised and manually worked 
mines. It would also give an idea of the 
approximate impact of mechanisation 
on labour productivity. 

Table VI 

OUTPUT PER MAN-SHIFl’ FOR 
SOME SAMPLED UNITS 

(metric Ions) 


Mecha- Semi- Manual- 

nised mecha- ly worked 

collieries nised collieries 

collieries 

1966 064 0.53 0.52 

1967 0.66 0.58 0.55 

1968 0.67 0 59 0.56 


In the light of above analysis, it 
should be emphasised that the rising 
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contribution of labour to the income- 
generation in the coal-mining industry 
either in physical or money terms during 
the three Plan periods has been an esta¬ 
blished fact independent of mechanisa¬ 
tion. Although it is difficult to appor¬ 
tion the rise in contribution of labour 
between, (/) the part contributed by rise 
in intrinsic labour productivity, and (1i) 
the part contributed by organisation, it 
may be generally argued that the scope 
for raising the intrinsic contribution of 
labour within the limited span of a de¬ 
cade through skill-formation, incentive 
measures etc., while keeping the broad 
composition of labour unchanged is 
quite limited. Better ‘organisation’ is 
probably the more important factor in 
raising the average per capita contribu¬ 
tion of labour to the process of output 
generation. 

Perhaps it docs not need any 
intricate analysis to prove how for 
two sets of industries with similar com¬ 
position of labour and same capital 
structure, the labour productivity may 
be significantly different with better 
‘management’ of labour-input. Coal 
mining is a striking example in this 
direction. While the composition of 
labour has not changed significantly in 
the last 15 years, better organisa¬ 
tion of the industry has lifted the pro¬ 
duction and productivity to a pitch 
comparable with organised manufac¬ 
turing industry. However, this might not 
have been possible to the observed de¬ 
gree without a simultaneous rise in 
capital investment and corresponding 
technological advance. 

An attempt is now made here 


Table V 

PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT TRIINDS IN I HE COAL¬ 
MINING INDUSTRIES 


Year 

Total 

production 
(In million 
tonnes) 

Total 

empioymeni 
(In lakhs) 

Annual 
rale of 
inercmenl 
of 

production 
per cent 

Annual 
rale of 
employment 
growth 
(per cent) 

Annual 
rale of 
productivity 
growth 
(output 
per 

man-year) 
per cent 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 8 

5 

6 

1951 

1966 

34.982 

70.537 

3 392 
4.255 

1.7 

4.0 



Table VII 



INDEX OF LABOUR-EARNINGS IN COAL MINES FOR DECEMBER 



(1951 

-100) 




1956 

1961 

1963 

1965 

1966 

India 

158.7 

214.7 

240.2 

280.5 

309.8 

Bihar 

159.9 

215.2 

237.0 

273.2 

296.8 

W. Bengal 

149.4 

202.9 

231.6 

272.6 

306.« 
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to throw light on how the labour 
earnings have gone up with the 
rise in labour productivity and how the 
average earnings of an employee in the 
coal-mining sector compare with those 
in other sectors. For a proper interpreta¬ 
tion of the rise in labour earnings 
relative to productivity rise, labour earn¬ 
ings should also have been translated 
into real terms, but in the absence of such 
figures Table Vll (p. 803) would indicate 
the trend in labour-earning in money 
terms, which, corrected for rise on 
consumer price index during the period, 
would give the rise in labour earnings 
in real terms. 

The weekly cash earnings in the coal 
industry have recorded a rise from Rs 
10.90 in 1951 to Rs 32.99 in 1966. 
This implies that money wage per work¬ 
er has gone up by about 13.5 per cent 
per year on an average. This is indeed 
a phenomenal rise, compared to the rise 
in wages in other sectors of the eco¬ 
nomy. Even up to early 1950\s coal¬ 
mining was regarded as an unorganised 
primary sector with average annual 
wage recorded as Mow' as Rs 570. But 
in less than 20 years’ time, the labour- 
earnings in the coal-mining sector are 
comparable to those in the manufactur¬ 
ing sector. In 1966-67, the average annual 
earning per worker in the coal¬ 
mining sector was about Rs 1,700 
compared to Rs 1,875 in the registered 
industrial sector in West Bengal. After 
the implementation of the new wage 
board recommendation wages in the 
coal industry have gone up still fur¬ 
ther. According to an estimate for the 
month of January 1969, the average 
weekly earnings have touched Rs 50.22. 
The implication of this is that in Mie ab¬ 
sence of any proportional rise in the value 
added (income generated), the share 


About iwo-thirds of world trade i.s 
now accounted for by the five major 
trading groups: European Economic 
Community, European Free Trade 
Area, Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid, Latin American Free Trade Asso¬ 
ciation and Central American Com¬ 
mon Market. The affluence of the ECM 
and EFTA is obvious and a flood of 
economic literature is available on the 
problems of the “Inner Six’ and the 
‘Outer Seven’. What lacks in contem¬ 
porary literature is a review of systema¬ 
tic and pragmatic analysis of the region¬ 
al problems of the less developed coun¬ 
tries of the socialist bloc, Latin 
America, Africa and Asia. 

The USSR, Poland, Romania, East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
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of wage in the aggregate value added in 
this industry has gone up significantly. 
Even in 1966-67 about 53 per cent of 
the total value added was distributed 
in the form of wages and salaries. 
With steadier rise in wage-income with 
the implementation of new wage- 
board recommendation without a 
matching instantaneous rise in value 
added, the proportion of wages and 
salaries to the value added may be over 
60 per cent. This is even higher than that 
observed for the manufacturing sector 
where wage-share has varied around 
55 per cent. 

However such phenomenal rise in 
wage-share in the coal-mining sector 
in the last two or three years may prove 
to be elusive on long-term analysis. The 
price of coal will tend to rise in the 
long run at a significant pace with com¬ 
plete revival of the coal industry and 
decontrol of coal (non-coking) following 
the recent wage-rise which will imply 
that the value of coal in money terms 
will also increase. Hence wage share 
in the value added in money terms will 
tend to fall in absence of any further 
significant upward revision of wages. 
Already this price rise is noticeable. 
The average price of coal (in rupees) 
per ton at pitheads in January 1969 is 
recorded as Rs 33.6 compared to Rs 
26.9 for January 1967. However, ignor¬ 
ing such long-term appraisal of the 
observed rise in wage-income, it may be 
concluded that the average earnings per 
employed person in the coal industry 
have exhibited a unique rising trend and 
are presently comparable with the ave¬ 
rage earning in the organi.sed industry. 
However this statement does not take 
into account qualifying features such as 
labour-intensive nature of coal-mining 
industry or falling profitability margin. 


Bulgaria and Mongolia constilulc the 
COMECON. In principle, economic 
co-opcration and industrial integration 
is easier in these socialist countries than 
among nuirket or mixed economies. 
The COMECON pattern shows many 
examples of successful joint ventures, 
e g., joint efforts by Czechoslovakia and 
Poland in the development of the Polish 
coal-mines, copper-mines and sulphur 
deposits; a joint approach to the 
development of potash fertilisers in the 
USSR and East Germany; joint exploi¬ 
tation of Romanian cellulose and manu¬ 
facturing of paper, and extensive efforts 
for the Itarne.ssing and distribution of 
water power, oil, and natural gas re¬ 
sources. The long-distance transmission 
of oil and natural gas is of particular 
importance in relation to the dcvclop- 
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ment, on a co-ordinated but widely dis¬ 
persed basis of petrochemicals. 

In the whole field of specialised pro¬ 
duction of equipment, as distinct from 
the general run of mechanical and elec¬ 
trical engineering, the cast European 
experience has shown that there is much 
scope for international specialisation^ 
e.g., oil extraction equipment in Roma¬ 
nia and the USSR; oil refining equip¬ 
ment in Czechoslovakia, Romania and 
the USSR; small section rolling mills in 
East Germany and Poland; large 
section rolling mills in Czechoslovakia 
and the USSR; wire-drawing mills in 
East Germany and Hungary; cement 
equipment in East Germany, Poland 
and the USSR; paper manufacturing 
equipment in Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany and Poland; electric arc fur¬ 
naces in Poland and the USSR; exca¬ 
vators in Czechoslovakia, East Ger¬ 
many and the USSR; electric cars and 
agricultural machinery in Bulgaria: and 
electrical equipment, buses, and food 
industry equipment in Hungary. 

Latin American Experience 

Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, Colombia, 
Peru, Venezuela, Chile, Ecuador, Boli¬ 
via and Uruguay constitute the Latin 
American Free Trade Association* 
These countries signed an agreement for 
a Latin American Free Trade Area 
(LAFTA) at Montevideo in 1960. The 
LAFTA treaty provided for freeing 
of trade covering 25 per cent of trade 
among the countries concerned during 
the first three years, trade which was 
mainly in primary products. Never¬ 
theless, great difficulties were experi¬ 
enced in finding a common list of items, 
suggesting that to move on to further 
stages, as laid down in. the treaty—50 
percent, 75 per cent, and 100 per cent— 
would be still harder. The reason for 
those difficulties, the fact that efforts 
towards liberalisation were based on 
existing patterns of trade, mainly in 
primary commodities, is hardly surpris¬ 
ing in the light of the general considera¬ 
tions. 

The easy stage of import substitution 
in Latin America has been largely 
attained and further growth depends 
either on breaking into world markets 
for manufactures or an integrated pro¬ 
gramme within Latin America of pro¬ 
duction of intermediate and capital 
goods. 

Central America comprises five 
small countries: £1 Salvador, Oautemala* 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica^ 
with a total population of 13 million,' 
with low incomes per head (although 
relatively high by African standards)^ 
and dej^nding mainly on exports of 
agricultural commodities to* world mar« 
Jeets—cpffee, cottoqi, copoa, and banan^ 


Economic Integration in Developing Areas 

J- R- CHAWLA 
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SOS 



After all, refrigeration is our thing. Has been for 
over a quarter century. We cut our teeth on it in 1943. 

That's why the pharmaceutical, petrochemical, 
synthetic fibre, fertilizer, food, dairy and other industries 
invariably come to us for custom-designed solutions to their 
process cooling and refrigeration problems 

There's so much we've done. 

There's so much we can do. For you. 

Tell us your refrigeration problems. We're all ears. 

Blue Star—first in refrigeration these many years...and still leading 


BOMBAY . CALCUTTA • NEW DELHI MADRAS • KANPUR • SECUNDERABAD • JAMSHEDPUR • COCHIN • BANGALORE 
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a popular stylist 


his styles are the dream; 

he lends the town a'hooting; 
his models are the cream; 

GWALIOR SUITING 



QWALIOR SUITING-MEN ARE MEN WHO HAVE AN EYE OF ORIGINALITY 

AVAILABLE IN DELHI AT: 

Mills' Rciail Depot. A-25. Connaught Place; Sylco, II-E, Comiaughi Plac^ Bhagirathmal A 
Sons. Opp. Bank of India, Chandni Chowk; Rajkamal Kmporium, H.VE, Kamla Nagar and other 
leading •:lorc<!- 

DISTRIBUTORS ; Hariram Banarsidass, Kaua Naya ; Gupia Bros.. Kaira Naya ; Nandlal 
Hr.rnarjin. Chandni Oiovvk; Pindidass Shani & Sons, Katra Ashrafi; S. R. Traders, Katra Moti ; 
Kal.isinqh & Sons. Katra Subhash; Lucky Silk Stoic. Katra Ralhi;. Anand Prakash & Sons, 
Nai Sjiak: Mahindra Cloth House, Chandni Chowk; Ganpatrai Jagdishnarain, Katra Marwari , 
Sumci Chand .lam. Katra Shahanshahi; Rugganmal Puranchand, Katra Choban; Shiva Textile, 
kaira Naya. Chandni Chowk. Delhi. 

ACtNfS • G.tngubiVn.n Bhasin, KrUhan Cali. Katra Neel; S. K. Traders, Katra Neel, 

Ch.'indn* Chowk. Delhi 
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accounting for 90 per cent of their 
exports. 

The efforts towards integration in 
Central i^ierica arc of particular inte¬ 
rest in view of the small size of the 
countries and their economic structure. 
A general Treaty on Central American 
Economic Integration was signed in 
Managua in December 1960. Under 
this treaty the signatory states agreed 
to grant to one another free-trade 
treatment with respect to all products 
originating in 'their respective territo¬ 
ries, with limited exceptions. The inten¬ 
tion was, apart from the exceptions, un¬ 
restricted free trade at the end of five 
years. 

Pointer to Africa 

Limited as may have been the 
progress so far in Central America, it 
is perhaps the best pointer yet to what 
may be done in Africa, and more posi¬ 
tive than that of South America. 

Attempts are being made to esta¬ 
blish a system of economic co-operation 
on a wider, yet looser, basis in the whole 
eastern African sub-region, from Ethio¬ 
pia in the north to Tanzania, the 
former members of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in the south, 
and Rwanda and Burundi in the west. 
Following a conference on Economic 
Co-operation in East Africa held in 
Lusaka in October-November 1965, 
largely devoted to industrial questions, 
a meeting was held in Addis Ababa in 
May 1966 at ministerial level, at which 
a number of cast African countries de¬ 
cided to establish an East African Eco¬ 
nomic Community, subject to the draw¬ 
ing up of a detailed treaty and later 
ratification. The machinery envisaged 
provides for a permanent ministerial 
council and standing technical bodies, 
together with a permanent secretariat. 

It will be some time before this com¬ 
munity comes into operation. Further¬ 
more, the real substance of negotiations 
about harmonisation of sectors of the 
cast African economy, and in particular 
industry, remains for the future. 

In practice, there would seem to be 
two focal points for possible future 
agreements of a more detailed charac¬ 
ter. One is the so-called entente, the 
loose grouping of French-speaking 
states, led by Ivory Coast, compr is- 
ing also Niger, Upper Volta, Dahomey, 
and Togo. This arrangement consists of 
a customs union, and a mutual loan and 
guarantee fund, a device concerned to 
compensate for the fact that there is a 
marked difference in the degree of deve¬ 
lopment of the Ivory Coast and the 
otW countries. So far, the entente can 
hardly- be regarded as a serious effort 
towards ccoi^omic integration, mainly 
owing to the marked inequality between 


the Ivory Coast and its small and 
impoverished partners. 

In Central Africa there are six coun¬ 
tries, the four former membes of French 
Equatorial Africa, which, together with 
the Cameroon, are now party to the 
Treaty of UDEAC, and the Democra¬ 
tic Republic of the Congo. The Treaty 
of UDEAC came into force at the begin¬ 
ning of 1966. It provides for a customs 
union, a common external tariff, detail¬ 
ed harmonisation of fiscal policies and 
investment incentives, and standing 
machinery at both the ministerial and 
technical levels. 

Next, there is West Africa, consisting 
of 14 countries of different sizes 
and degrees of development and divided 
between countries with different histo¬ 
ries, institutions, cultures and lan¬ 
guages. Efforts have been made, largely 
through the ECA, to provide a basis 
for a common industrial development 
programme, and these continue. A 
conference held in Niamey in October 
1966 accepted the general principles of 
a West African Economic Comnuinily 
along the same lines as that agreed 
upon in Lusaka earlier for East Africa. 

UN’s Effort 

Finally, there remain the four coun¬ 
tries associated with the Senegal River 
Basin: Guinea, Mali, Mauritania, and 
Senegal, largely under the impetus of 
projects heavily supported by the Unit¬ 
ed Nations Development Programme to 
develop the Senegal River Basui for 
irrigation, energy, and navigation, a 
council of ministers has been establish¬ 
ed, together with standing technical 
bodies and a permanent secietariat. A 
study is in progress, going well beyond 
the development of the river basin, aim¬ 
ing at the co-ordinated economic 
development and eventual integratiou 
of these four countries. 

The Asian problems are, however, 
not easily surmountable. To predict the 
future of their trade and economic 
co-operation would bo more an exercise 
in politic-il soothsaying rather than an 
economic or even political-economic 
analysis, because the actual process can 
be f^acilitatcd only by suitable institu¬ 
tional formulations to deal with the 
complex problems of linking the desti¬ 
nies of several nations. However, despite 
these bottlenecks—inherent or insliJ- 
jeclr—the Asian less developed countries 
have made some notable achievements 
in regional co-opciation. Such gains 
have generally been of ^hrcc types: 

(/) The super-regional organisations 
which include most of the Asian 
nations plus affluent countries 
from outside the region like 
ECAFE, Colombo Plan, Asian 
Development Bank; 

(/ij the exclusively Asian regional 


and sub-regional organizations 
with non-rcgional members 
like Association of South^-East 
Asia, Asian and Pacific Council, 
and Association of South-East 
Asian Nations; and 
(Hi) the non-structured ad hoc asso¬ 
ciations and non-governmental 
organizations like Ministerial 
Conference on South Asian De¬ 
velopment and the Confedera¬ 
tion of Asian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. 

Promotion of trade, sale of consul¬ 
tancy services and establishment of joint 
ventures constitute the fulcrum of 
India’s strategy towards the economic 
welfare of the less developed countries. 
Since 1950 trade between India and the 
less developed nations has increased at 
an extraordinary pace. The phase has 
now shifted to consultancy services and 
joint ventures where India is in a posi¬ 
tion to cater to the needs of these 
countries in the following three specific 
areas : 

(a) Supply of technical know^-how in 
respect of industries in which 
India has attained a fairly good 
standard of indusfrialisation such 
as sugar technology, cement 
plants, paper and paper pro¬ 
ducts; and 

(h) supply of composite plants for 
.such industries and/or their ancil- 
laries or accessories and other 
maintenance tools, equipment 
and machinery; and 
(c) imparting training to technicians 
from the countries in this region 
in Indian enterprises. 

As a member of the ECAFE region, 
India has actively participated in and 
contributed to the promotion of con¬ 
cepts of regional co-operation among 
the less developed countries in the Asian 
region. She is one of the largest contri¬ 
butors to the Asian Development Bank 
and shares with others concerned the 
hope that the Bank can significantly 
contribute to the acceleration of econo¬ 
mic development in the region through 
expansion of trade, among other things. 
India has also participated in the work 
of the export groups appointed by 
ECAFE which have recommended a 
number of trade liberalisation and 
other measures in the region. Since the 
last session of the board, she has had the 
privilege of co-sponsoring a resolution 
adopted at the Tokyo session of 
ECAFE calling for a ministerial level 
conference for considering concrete 
schemes of regional economic and com¬ 
mercial co-operation. India is also 
taking part in the exploratory talks now 
being conducted under the auspices of 
GATT among developing countries for 
the expansion of trade. 

Joint ventures approved to be set up 
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vvilh TnJian collaboniflo-; in Jiulc n. sia 
are rubber piodu N. fii ‘I v\' 

pertain m the in:iiiur.\ turc ol' -^etl 
riirniliiro, ni un riLflire r>r /'iic o\;d«‘, 
cott''‘n vnili, ni miuacfu’C of j^nss 

boftlc-^ AC SR'ACC ci'ui 1^\'C insulat¬ 
ed .. pue«sn»i) and r^aujje 

ni inuiCeturrip iiiiii":, electric Ians and 
sowin;^ miLhiiics, LOiifecfioncry, liair 
mis, ia(..jin powder, etc, inanufacturc 
orel-.'c^iit; motors, pumps, diesel engin- 
afid in innlacliirc »d' virugs. pharma- 
e. lui'mIs ul cosrnelies. Joint vciuun's 
.i.)jna»ve.:! to bc s<..i ii() in Singapore aic 
in nnirac u;e of 111 orescent lixtircs and 
el'ciiioal applianeo, and weltiing <,lcC“ 
(rodes A /icel mill, synaiitlic libre spiii- 
aing plant, and a newspi'inl mill have 
been a'ppro\ed |o be set in Thailand. 

Nhiolecn oiii I joint \cniures stt 
up W'ith the approval of gO\trnmeins in 
the CK. Canada, and African and 
Asian counliies have begun pnKlutti<ui. 
Anoilier 52 joint ventures are in vaiioiis 
stages of construction in Africa, A\sia, 
Ncuth and South Americas and West 
Indies. 

The projects completed, or under 
constriicli<m include cotton and wool¬ 
len mills, jute and sugar mills, tractor 
factories, light cngmeciing units manu¬ 


facturing bicycles, electric fans, sewing 
ruacliines, razor blades, diesel engines, 
glass laclorics and radio and transistor 
ass,inbly units. Of units that have gone 
into production, four are in Ethiopia, 
five ijt Kenya, two in Nigeria, two in 
CTcylon and one each in the UK, Canada, 
Malaysia, fran, Mauritius and Libya. 

An essential and very importaiU as¬ 
pect of India’s approach is that all 
lcs> developed countries would wish 
and would be willing to join on the basis 
of mutual benefit, ft is hoped 
that India will provide a concrete 
instance ('f iiitercontinenial co-opera¬ 
tion in economic spheres. The measur¬ 
es contemplated by her include those 
designed to increase the trade exchanges 
by other means also, such as relc.xation 
of la. ilT rest’ictions. In the field of tech¬ 
nical and industrial co-opcralion it 
w'ould bc licr endeavour to woik out 
measures for augementing industrial 
production in cacli country for cflect- 
«ng supplies to others, for readjust¬ 
ment in production programmes to¬ 
wards the same end, for establishing 
joint ventures, for w'orkiiig out com¬ 
mon export promotion programmes and 
for exchanging technological know¬ 
how'. 


Software Industry in India 

DR (MRS) J- MUKHERJEE 


Wt Aiti- living in a momentous age. 
The United States of America has 
created a new history by placing men 
on tlie moon--an achievement consi¬ 
dered barely possible only a decade 
ago. I his is only the beginning and 
more spectacular achievements arc to 
follow. American and Soviet space 
technology is advancing at such a fast 
rate that we may, in our time, expect 
to use spacecraft as freelyas wc use 
aircraft at present. 

Space technology has given a tre¬ 
mendous spurt to the computer indus¬ 
try. Spacecraft are entirely control¬ 
led by computers. While ihc advanced 
countries have been forging ahead in 
computer-based technology, we have 
been making slow' progress. A few 
computer companies have sprung up 
in India quite recently. Computer 
machines have come to India and so 
also have arrived their software pack¬ 
ages, that is, the library programmes, 
'fhe software is like the interest while 
computer machine is like capital. Fore¬ 
ign companies are more concerned 
about the interest because it is repeated 
and therefore is the source of major 
income. Wc in India are draining our 
scanty foreign exchange re^^ourees and 
creating employment for foreigners 
while a vast army of educated people 
are marking lime at home. It is not that 


India does not have the technical 
manpower and resource needed for the 
development of software. Wherever 

competent Indian engineers have had 
the opportunity and the incentive, they 
have been able to achieve a great deal, 
fhe achievement of the Atomic Energy 
C\)mmission in the nuclear field pro¬ 
vides a good example of what Indian 
engineers arc capable of doing. 

In the field of computer industry 
by importing software, we arc 

just creating in India clerks w'hosc 
only job is to punch cards and 

feed them into machines. The real 

challenge lies in development of pro¬ 
grammes and we arc stunting the 
growth of talent in the younger genera¬ 
tion. 

Prof. G.R. Kulkarni of the Indian 
Institute of Management, Alunedabad, 
a few weeks ago presented a paper on 
“Computersand Corporate Policies*’ at 
the sixth annual alumni conference of 
the institute in which he remarked that 
the use of computers by Indian firms 
had not resulted in any saving or in¬ 
creased profitability, nor had tne firms 
derived any significant corporate bene¬ 
fits. These were the findings of a survey 
recently made by the Indian Institute 
of Management. 

The reason for this is that the firms 
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do not have enough technical profi¬ 
ciency in computer-based application,^. 
TJiis could be remedied if the software 
industry in India is properly developed 
and encouraged. Tii order to do this, 
the following steps must be taken 
immediately:- ^ 

1. Computer time should be made 
available from government and 
educational institutions at their 
internal rates. 

2. Separation of hardware, software, 
and teaching should he done 
with inuneUiatc effect. This will 
open up a local market to 
Indian software houses, vtliich 
is dcnicil to them at present. 

3. Total embargo should be placed 
on the purchase of any computer 
software or programme packages 
which will be used in the territorial 
limits of India. Before any soft¬ 
ware is imported as part of a 
package or otherwise, Indian 
software houses should be asked 
to indicate if they can work on it 
and they should bc given first 
preference. 

4. Maruifacturersof hardware should 
not be allowed to import any 
software. 

-5. Computer-oriented foreign com¬ 
panies having ofices in India 
should be required to do part of 
their development in India, even 
if they have technical resources 
abroad. 

6. Financial incentives should bc 
given to softw'arc houses in the 
following manner:— 

a) There should be no taxes 
arising out of computer pro¬ 
gramming or software manu¬ 
facture. 

b) Any development w'ork to be 
done by a company’s internal 
resources must be matched by 
reduction in income-tax and 
direct subsidy. 

7) Any programme written will 
automatically be available to any 
user on a payment basis. The pro¬ 
tection of an author should be 
limited to minimum charges. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to 
see that our government is putting 
a check on the import of'‘ technical 
know-how in various fields, and has 
also declared a total embargo on 
import of detailed engineering from 
abroad. This has created job opportu¬ 
nities for many engineers and scientists, 
and Indian consultancy firms are gain¬ 
ing a strong foothold. It is my strong 
conviction that the same kind 6f policy 
.should bc applied to the Indian software 
industry. 
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BOOM OR RECESSION? 

LONDON: 

Contrary to expectation, the upward 
trend in West German prices accele¬ 
rated in the six months following re¬ 
valuation. The government now puts 
the likely rise for 1970 at nearly four 
per cent but other estimates suggest 
thatfiveor six per cent would be more 
realistic. To date, anti-inflationary 
policies have been limited to the post¬ 
ponement of tax cuts promised at the 
time of revaluation, large cuts in public 
expenditure and the introduction of 
a severe liquidity squeeze including a 
rise in BankRatc on March 9 to 7i per 
cent, postwar record. The rate was reduc¬ 
ed to seven per cent on July 16. There 
is increasing pressure on the govern¬ 
ment to introduce more stringent and 
direct measures such a 10 per cent tax 
liurchargc, compulsory prepayment of 
income tax or a ‘stability loan’ designed 
to soak up excess purchasing power. 
These suggestions have had^thc support 
of some members of the cabinet but 
others maintain that the boom is 
already slowing and that to introduce 
further dcflationarymeasurcs would lead 
only to a recession later in the year. 

Cause for Concern 

The high level of capital costs is 
causing concern, especially to small 
and medium sized firms. The textile 
industry, for example, needs constant 
lar^e injections of new capital to re¬ 
main competitive in the international 
market; high interest rates could 
therefore have a considerable impact. 
The industry, whose exports have 
been steadily expanding, expects a 
slower rate of growth this year. The 
vehicle industry is enjoying a period of 
consistently high demand, with the 
domestic market taking a growing share 
of production, while the chemical 
industry, which plans to double its 
turnover to DM 100,000 million by 
1980, is planning a rapid rate of invest¬ 
ment, despite apprehension about the 
, present situation on the capital market. 

The labour situation remains tight. 
Only a,bout one per cent of the working 
•population is unemployed and there 
;ftrc five vacancies for every man out of 
vwk. The number of foreign workers 
in West Germany, rising at an annual 
of 40 per cent, reached 1.6 million 
;nt;lh^end of 1969. After an outbreak 
agreements were 


made granting wage awards of up to 
13 per cent. For the first time these 
agreements were open-ended and 
negotiations are already under way 
again in many industries, with unions 
demanding further increases of up to 
15 per cent. Labour costs may rise as 
much as eight per cent this year, while, 
with most industries already working 
at full capacity, productivity is unlikely 
to ri.se by more than six per cent. A lar¬ 
ge proportion of thisri.se will therefore 
have to be passed on to consiuners. 

The government is setting up an ins¬ 
titution on the lines of the British 
Monopolies Commission which will 
work in conjunction with the High 
Cartel Authority and give the govern¬ 
ment a say in the approval or rejection 
of proposed mergers. There have been 
moves in many industries to rationalise 
their struetttres: a nolabic example is 
the coal industry, where mergers should 
enable it to compete more effectively 
with, natural gas and oil. 

Substantial Surplus 

Despite the slight slackening in ex¬ 
port demand, the trade surplus remains 
substantial and is unlikely to diminish 
to any great extent in 1970. Although 
much of the increase has been absorbed 
by exporters, who would rather accept 
lower profits than lose their markets, 
export prices have risen and are expect¬ 
ed to continue to do so this year, while 
high capital costs will restrain future 
expansion in the capital-intensive export 
industries. With West German order 
books lengthening and prices rising, 
British firm^J have profited both in 
third markets and in West Germany 
itself. Concern was expressed in the 
shipbuilding industry when, in Decem¬ 
ber last, a £ 44 million order was lost to 
a UK shipyard. The shipbuilding indus¬ 
try has been one of the worst hit by the 
combined efforts of revaluation and 
rapidly rising costs, as 65 percent of iK 
production is sold abroad. To soften 
the impact a government programme of 
assistance has recently been provided; 
agriculture has already received help. 

II 

BUDGET AND THE ECONOMY 

Is the German Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s 1971 budget, with a 12 per cent 
rise in proposed spending, in tune with 
the economic situation? If not, what 
is the remedy? 

These questions throw light on a 


m 

basic conflict of forces in the West 
German economic situation: (I) on the 
one side, a tendency towards slowdown, 
but (2) on the other side, a continuing 
upward price .spiral. 

Adding to the confusion, forecasters 
widely disagree on the longer-rangc, 
picture: The trade unions’ economic 
institute foresees a weakening of total 
demand, and a rise in the gross national 
product next year of only 1.3 per cent, 
with overall prices climbing only a 
moderate 2.4 per cent. Under such 
conditions, the heavier public spending 
proposed in the 1971 budget might 
indeed be needed to get the economy 
moving again. 

In contrast, the German Institute for 
Economic Research forecasts a satis¬ 
factory 3 to 4.5 per cent growth of the 
gross national product in 1971, and 
only a slight let-up in price rises (to a 
new upward trend of from +5.5 to +7 
per cent). If this prediction is near the 
mark, an expansive budgetary policy, 
as now planned, would be ill-timed, 
adding new pressures to the boom. 

With the economic future admitted¬ 
ly so uncertain, many experts recom¬ 
mend Bomi’.s adoption of a “contin¬ 
gency budget.” It could work out 
like this: 

1. The essential spending could be 
concentrated in a minimum budget. 
All 01 her items—includinglho.se general¬ 
ly recognised as desirable (highways, 
schools, etc.) but involving big spending 

.—would be grouped in the second, 
“contingency budget.” 

2. 7he “contingency budget” would 
be resorted to at the first sign of (but 
not before) an economic slowdown. 
This would sec to it that extra public 
spending, instead of overheating an 
inflationary economic situation, would 
revitalise a lagging economy. 

The question would remain as to 
what adds up to an economic slow¬ 
down; a flattening of the price curve? 
Or only a definite fall-off in business 
activity? Recent developments, and 
not only in West Germany, have shown 
that those two phenomena^—business 
slowdown, levelling-off of prices do 
not necessarily appear simutaneously. 

HI 

THE MAIN COMPETITOR 

Rare indeed is the West German 
industrial firm that can today finance 
a new investment simply by ploughing 
back earnings. Instead, such under¬ 
takings as retooling, expansion, ratio- 
nali.salion , etc., have to be paid for at 
least partly by borrowing in the money 
market. And there industry’s biggest 
corapeiilor for funds is the govern- . 
ment. 

Now diametrically opposed trends 
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force, or 1.5 million persons, of their 
customary means of earning a liveli¬ 
hood. 

■—If, as expected, the economy grew 
by five per cent annually, the result 
would be—so went the story—a gradual 
build-up to mass unemployment. 

—By 1972, West German industry 
would have to cut back to a 35 hour 
working week; not because of high pro¬ 
ductivity, but as a first-aid, sharc-the- 
jobs measure. 

The facts arc shaping up otherwise: 
Despite automation, in the foreseeable 
future West Germany will not have too 
many but too few job-takers. Why 
this discrepancy between fiction and 
fact? 

It seems that back in 1963, IG 
Metall, the metal-workers’ union, 
seized upon some old figures of the Ifo 
(industrial-research) institute in Munich 
to prove the probability of the once- 
upon-a-time tale told above, but long 
since, Ifo has revised its figures and the 
institute predicts scarce, not over- 
plentiful, man and woman-power. And 
the international trend towards shor¬ 
ter working weeks in industrially ad¬ 
vanced economies also applies to West 
Germany, where, althougji the post- 
World War II years posed abnormal 
challenges in reconstruction, time 
spent in working has, between 1950 
and 1968, fallen by 15 per cent. 

This trend towards shorter hou^s, 
according to the prediction, will con¬ 
tinue. Not because of technological 
unemployment and a need to share the 
jobs, but because (1) aggressive trade 
unions continue to demand shorter 
hours and (2) technological progress— 
the self-same phenomenon that was 
“supposed** to put people out of work 
—will pay for the extra leisure. 

V 

THE WHITE-COLLAR AGE 

A change in the pattern of employ¬ 
ment in West German industry shows 
a breakthrough into the white-collar 
age. 

While in nearly all branches the pro¬ 
portion of blue-collar (largely manual) 
workers is receding, jobs available for 
trained clerical, administrative and 
managerial personnel are steadily on 
the increase. In the past two decades, 
the share of salaried employees (as 
differentiated from wage-earners) in the 
jobs offered rose from 15,1 to 24.4 
per cent. This managerial revolution 
has not passed by the branches of 
industry which for ages have traditio¬ 
nally contained some of mankind’s 
inn«t nrHiinuc p miiiiiia. No 


Other branch in West Germany reports 
so big a shift to white-collar jobs, from 
7.5 per cent of the working force in 
1950 to 16.2 per cent now. 

In the raw materials branch, too, the 
white-collar age has dawned clear: 
26 4 percent of the staff now work at a 
desk, compared with 15 9 per cent 
only twenty years ago. In the food pro¬ 
cessing and beverages branch, which 
always depended heavily on clerical 
personnel, the change is from 19.8 
per cent in white collars in 1950 to 29 2 
per cent now. In the capital goods 
sector: from 18 3 to 26.5 per cent. 
In the goods branch: from 13 0 then 
to the current 18.7 per cent. 

A pioneer in rationalisation, the chc- 

Enlarging the 

E- B- 

VIENNA: 

It is now almost eleven months since 
the members of the Common Market 
agreed in principle to enlarge the Com¬ 
munity by the admission of new mem¬ 
bers. At the same lime they agreed 
that the development of the Common 
Market could go ahead. 

Two stages m these processes have 
now begun. Negotiations for entry to 
the Market of Britain, Ireland and the 
Scandinavian countries - ~ most of them 
members of EFTA — have now begun in 
earnest and the Werner Committee has 
produced its proposals for a monetary 
union, with a common currency and a 
harmonisation of budgets with the 
Market by 1980. 

Complementary Stages 

The two stages arc, to some extent, 
complementary, but both increase the 
difficulties for one another. For the 
would-be new entrants joining the 
Market is now no longer so much join¬ 
ing a formal institution as like trying 
to jump on to a moving train when 
it is accelerating and leaving the plat¬ 
form. For all of them it will be a diffi¬ 
cult exercise and the present negotia¬ 
tions will almost certainly be the last 
chance for non-Market Europe to gel 
into the Community. 

The proposals drawn up by the 
Committee headed by Pierre Werner, 
Prime Minister of Luxemburg, have been 
sent to the Market’s Council of Minis¬ 
ters, providing for transforming the 
Common Market into an even more 
centralised and concentrated economic 


mical branch is also a pioneer in its 
ability to provide (1) white collar rather 
than bluc-collar jobs and(2) managerial 
po.sitions. Fully 35 per cent of the 
branch’s staff are on salary (rather 
than hourly wages). And every fourth 
salaried person is in a managerial post 
or is an academically trained expert. 

Sources and Acknowledgements; The 
foregoing draws on reports prepared 
by the Economic Inlelfigencc Depart¬ 
ment of Barclay’s Bank (54 Lombard 
St, London EC3.) and of the Insti¬ 
tute of German Industry (5 Cologne 
5, PO Box 67, West Germany) but 
neither the Bank nor !he Institute are 
responsible for the emphasis of my 
summaries and interpretations based 
on a variety of sources. 

Common Market 


BROOK 

and political unit. They will certainly 
excite discussion and probably contro¬ 
versy. All principal economic policy 
decisions, according to the Werner plan, 
will be taken at Community level and 
the necessary power to carry out the 
decisions will be transferred to the 
Community. Through close economic 
union would evolve an equally close 
political union. 

Werner Report 

The Werner report provides a plan 
to have by 1980 a monetary union with 
freely convertible currencies and un¬ 
alterably fixed parities among member 
countries’ money, free capital move¬ 
ments and a central committee to ad¬ 
minister monetary policy. The ulti¬ 
mate purpose, monetarily, is to abandon 
national currencies within the Market 
area and to adopt a Common Market 
currency for all members in order “to 
guarantee the irreversibility [of the 
undertaking”. There would be joint 
decision-making for budget policy, 
short and medium-term tax policies, a 
common lax system and interlinked 
policies regarding financial markets. 
National budgets would be discussed 
with the Market before being presented 
to the members' national parliaments. 

Among ihc many implications arising 
from this scheme would be the abandon¬ 
ment of exchange controls; bond issues 
by any member would be permitted to 
be traded in any other members’ 
markets; discrimination in stock ex¬ 
change listing against issues from other 
members would be dropped; and there 
would have to be a common and closely 
integrated system regarding institutional 
investors, shareholders’ protection, slock 
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exchange operations and savings induce¬ 
ments. 

Any member wishing to make major 
changes in its economic policies would 
first have to consult with the Common 
Market Commission in Brus.-els and its 
Council of Ministers would meet three 
times a year to establish a Community- 
wide economic policy, particularly as 
aJTccred by members’ proposed budgets. 
It would also aim at harmonising in¬ 
direct taxation and at aligning national 
policies to restrict the dilTerences in the 
rate of inflation among members. 

1 he first stage of the proposals, to 
operate for three years, beginning next 
January I, seeks io narrow exchange rate 
variation in which process the two bil¬ 
lion dollar Common Market pool for 
short-term loans will be available for 
the money market operations. By 1980 
it is expected that the Market will have 
progressed to the point of creating a 
centre for economic policy decision¬ 
making and a Market central banking 
syslcnr for which it will take as its 
model the Federal Reserve svslcm of the 
USA. 

Needed Elected Parliament 

An element of democratic control of 
the immense power that this plan would 
place in the hands of the Market's civil 
service isprovidedby making them res¬ 
ponsible to an elected European parlia¬ 
ment. The present European Parlia¬ 
ment, which meets periodically in 
Strasbourg, is little better than a debat¬ 
ing society and whose members are 
elected not directly by the people but 
indirectly by their parliam'cnts in each 
menibei capital. The proposal is now 
to throw election of its members open 
to the national voting communities. 
But, even so, the degree of popular cont¬ 
rol appears, almost deliberately, to bo 
the weakest link in an immensely power¬ 
ful politico-economic chain. 

These sweeping proposals, which are 
described in the Werner report as ‘‘an 
irrevocable process’’ arc required to be 
accepted “with a firm will to achieve 
them and to accept all political as well 
as economic implications without 
equivocation." 

Their clear implication is that all 
would-be new entrants, such as Britain, 
would have to accept the Treaty of 
Rome not as it stands today but con¬ 
siderably tighiL-ned-up in detail. These 
changes in the Treaty of Rome are likely 
to bo made within three or four years 
and those now outside the Market but 
seeking to enter it may find themselves 
in a more rigidly defined and disciplined 
institution than they at present bargain 
for. The British and the Scandinavians 


have already found themselves excluded 
from helping to formulate the Market’s 
common fisheries policy which comes 
into effect on February 1 and which 
is likely to restrict the highly competitive 


prices at which Norway. Denmark, 
Japan. Portugal and Yugoslavia are at 
present able to sell various types of fish 
and fish products in the Common Mar¬ 
ket area. 


Nigeria on the Move 

HARDEV SINGH 


A K! CLNT report of a British sales mis¬ 
sion from the building materials export 
group that visited Nigeria some lime 
back reveaN that there tire ‘enormous’ 
dovelopment schemes planned by llie 
Nigerian government which provide 
spleiKlid oppoi • unities for e.xportcrs of 
construction materials, particularly 
cemenl. Nigeria has taken up cons¬ 
truction work in a big way following 
the conclusion of the civil war early 
this year. The report reveals that even 
when ihe local cement factories (which 
remained elosed during the war period) 
arc fully npciatioual, the production 
will not meet Nigeria’s requirenicnts 
for a considerable time to come. Some 
British companies arc, therefore, stu¬ 
dying samples of day deposits in Ni¬ 
geria to assess tlic possibilities of 
investing in tln‘ manufacture of ceramic 
tile^ A largo part of the new demand 
in Nigeria, it may be added, can be 
m‘t by exports of materials und tech¬ 
nology from this country. 

Increased Activity 

It may be pointed out that a marked 
increase in economic activity was wit¬ 
nessed recently in the indigenous manu¬ 
facturing sector too. New unit'^ for 
the manufacture of textiles, carpets, 
furniture, cement, paper and building 
materials have been started in 1969 and 
1970, while a number of established 
companies have been in the process 
of expanding existing units to meet 
increased demand. To some extent 
import restrictions in some commo¬ 
dities have helped this trend further. 

The increased economic activity wa'^ 
reflected in the Budget for 1970-71, 
which revealed an increased estimated 
revenue figure of £N 278 millioiiagainst 
£ N 190 million a year before and es¬ 
timated expenditure of £ N 268 million 
against £ N 178 million. The country 
has proposed to direct the surplus of 
£ N 10 million towards the Develop¬ 
ment Fund. Allocation to state go¬ 
vernments also have been increased to 
the level of £ N 115 million compared 
with £ N 74 million last year. Simi¬ 
larly the Nigerian Railway Corpora¬ 
tion proposed to spend £ N 2.25 
million on reconstruction and rehabili¬ 
tation of railway services in the East 
Central State. The Railway Corpo¬ 


ration also proposes to purdia.so new 
diesel engines worth over £ N2 million 
to replace existing engines and had a 
scheme to revitalise the whole system. 

Nigeria's improved economic activity' 
has received a boost from the 
inflated revenue from crude oil. 
The extent of the oil industry’s 
recovery after the war could be 
gauged from the fact that average daily 
oiitpui of crude oil increased from 
67,142 and 216,283 barrels a day in the 
first and second half of 1968 respec¬ 
tively to 539,998 barrels a day in the 
first SIX months of 1969. This was 
the peak reached before the civil war. 
From July 1969 onwards the output 
of crude oil declined abruptly due 
to the rebels attacking oil installations 
in the Mid-West State. Gradually', 
after the return of peace, oil produc¬ 
tion again looked up and reached one 
million barrels a day towards the be¬ 
ginning of April 1970. It had been 
thought earlier that this figure would 
noi be reached until the middle of the 
year, although the average during the 
month ofMarch 1970 was some 927,268 
barrels a day. The £ N 2.5 million 
oil refinery at Elcsa-Eleme near Port 
Harcourt also started functioning soon 
after. 

Agricultural Doelopmeot 

Nigeria's devciopmcnl activity has 
also embraced agriculture. A major 
recent development has been the ope¬ 
ning of a new' International Institute 
of Tropical Agriculture. Situated nearly 
five miles from Ibadan, in the Wes¬ 
tern State, the Institute has occupied 
23,000 acres of previously untended 
bush, and proposes to set up three 
research laboratories and an au¬ 
ditorium and conference centre among 
12 major building structures on the 
site, as well as a dam and 350 million 
gallon reservoir for supplementary 
irrigation. Research on jjpils, plant 
breeding, plant protection, crop pro¬ 
duction, agricultural engineering, bio¬ 
chemistry, agricultural economics, 
and agricultural communications would 
he the primary areas of activity, al¬ 
though the main immediate projects 
would involve increased productivity 
of maize and rice, and improved crop¬ 
ping system. 




The most discussed political question 
today, of course, is how the formation 
of an SVD ministry in UP would a/Tcct 
Mrs Gandhi*$ plans for the timing of 
the next general election. One view — 
perhaps the more obvious one — is 
that if Mrs Gandhi has been thinking 
of taking the country to the polls earlier 
than the due date, the recent develop¬ 
ments in UP politics should compel 
her to do some rethinking. It could be 
readily conceded, no doubt, that the 
Prime Minister, if she has a choice, 
would naturally prefer to put her politi¬ 
cal fortunes to the test from a position 
of strength in her home state. Time, 
however, is no longer on Mrs Gandhi’s 
side. With every day that passes she is 
obviously finding it increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to hold together the ramshackle 
following that has attached itself to 
her in the wake of the heady days of 
August, 1969, when it might have seemed 
that all the wealth of Hindustan could 
be had for the mere shouting. 

Apart from the fact that the impro¬ 
bable is becoming the possible in the 
form of an alliance against her which 
could include not only Congress (O), 
Jana Sangh and Swatantra, but also 
the SSP and various other miscellaneous 
political forces, stalwarts in her own 
camp are finding that their regional 
bases are being steadily eroded. Take, for 
instance, the change in the circumstances 
of Mr Y.B. Chavan. Not so long ago 
his writ ran in Maharashtra. Today, 
the Shiv Sena’s success in the by-clec- 
tion to the state legislature from the 
Pare! constituency in Bombay city has 
reduced this particular chhatrapati 
to the position of a post-PanipatPe^/nrn. 

In Bihar, Mr Ja^ivan Ram’s promi¬ 
nence in state politics has been shaken, 
even if it has not yet become shaky and 
for this certain ambitious wire-pullers in 
the Prime Minister’s own parly are 
more to blame than politicians in the 
opposition. By and large, the Prime 
Minister’s group has made few new 
gains in the states since the Congress 
organisation was split. On the cont¬ 
rary* it has had to suffer losses, some of 
.them serious. The question is how long 
she can afford to let this process con¬ 
tinue. A person of her temperament, 
may well decide not to wait on time or 


tide but gamble on an appeal to the 
ballot box early in 1971. 

iK « 

Prof. Gunnar Heckschcr, Sweden’s 
ambassador in New Delhi, who will be 
moving to Tokyo shortly to take charge 
of his country’s mission in Japan’s 
capital is a diplomat who is also an 
economist. It may be presumed that 
the considerable growth of Indo- 
Swedish trade or other forms of econo¬ 
mic co-operation between the two count¬ 
ries during his tenure here has given 
him much personal satisfaction. 

It is perhaps in the fitness of 
things that just before Prof. Heck¬ 
schcr is bidding farewell to New 
Delhi, the Swedish firm *Sukab’ 
and the State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion of India have signed a contract 
providing for the export of $3 million 
worth of noii-traditional items from 
India to Sweden. Our country is even 
now having a favourable trade balance 
with Sweden and this transaction will 
strengthen this trend. Over a longer 
period, however, the continuing expan¬ 
sion of Indo-Swedish trade would na¬ 
turally come to depend on the Indian 
offtake of Swedish goods also showing 
steady improvement. 

Trade apart, Indo-Swedish econo¬ 
mic co-operation is distinguished 
by the high quality of Swedish 
development aid to our country. 
Although necessarily limited in volume, 
this aid has been offered and provided 
in a way which has taken adequate care 
of our country's legitimate interests 
regarding the quality or prices of im¬ 
ports financed with the aid money. It 
is also worth noting that during Prof. 
Heckscher's tenure in New Delhi, 
Sweden’s interest in India has extended 
to activities in the field of social welfare. 

* * 

The Nobel Prize for Economics, 
which was awarded for the first time last 
year, has gone this year to Prof Paul A. 
Samuelson of the Massachusselts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Massa- 
chussetts. On the earlier occasion, the 
prize was shared by Prof Ragnar Frisch 
of the University of Oslo and Prof Jan 
Tinbergen of the Netherlands School 
of Economics. It was then reported 
that Prof Samuelson had been a close 
runner for the honour and now, after 
12 months, the distinction has been 


his of being the first sole winner of this 
annual award. 

In a generous tribute which Prof 
Samuelson had offered to the prize win¬ 
ners of 1969, he bad applauded the 
Swedish Academy of Sciences’ choice 
of “these two men of genius” and fur¬ 
ther stated that he was using the word 
“genius in its eighteenth century sense 

not to imply a transcendental scholar 
who is beyond human capability, but 
rather to designate men of the highest 
originality and versatility”. To such of 
us as may be conversant in varying 
degrees with the quality ofProf Samuel- 
son’s contribution to the science of 
Economics as thinker or teacher, he 
too must seem as authentic a genius as 
any in terms of the concept of “genius” 
which he ha.s outlined. It may be that 
there arc other minds as incisive as his 
in the discipline of Economics, but it 
seems to me that his scholarship has a 
quality of compassion which is truly 
rare and which, for that added reason, 
must be all the more precious to the 
market-place of the contemporary 
world. 

I believe that the following item from 
a recent issue of the US magazine, 
Newsweek, will give as much pleasure 
to my readers as it has given to me: 

“An Indian Renault? Though India’s 
government-owned Hindustan Machine 
Tools, Ltd, is only fourteen years old, 
it has already won recognition as one 
of the largest and most efficient machine- 
tool manufacturers in the world. Now 
HMT is preparing to invade interna¬ 
tional markets with a product line rang¬ 
ing from wrist watches to tractors. Distri¬ 
butorships for HMT have already been 
snapped up by Kolb Maschinenfabrik 
of Cologne, West Germany, and by 
Wylc Laboratories of El Segundo, Calif., 
one of whose officials predicts that HMT 
may emerge as ‘an Indian Renault.’ And 
early next month, 35 American bsuincss- 
men will be flown to India by HMT 
to inspect its five ultramodern plants and 
its product lines. With Indian technolo¬ 
gical capacity now demonstrated and 
Indian labor costs ranking among the 
world’s lowest, some observers believe 
that Western manufacturers will in¬ 
creasingly turn to India both as a source 
of components and of complete in¬ 
dustrial products.” 

V.B. 
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INDLSTRIAL I ICENCKS 

CirAPTFR [If of tlie Monopolies and 
Restrictive Irade Practices Act, 1969. 
which came into force on June I, 
1970, contains provisions for regulating 
concenlralion of economic power 
which arc applicable to: 

ta) any undertaking having assets 
of the value of not less than Rs 20 crores 
either by itself or along wdih its 
inter-connected undertakings, if any: 

(b) a dominant undertaking having 
assets of the value of not less than one 
crore rupees either by itself or along 
with its inter-connectcd undertakings 

Such undertakings have, inter alia, to 
seek the approval of the central govern¬ 
ment (Department of Company AlTairs) 
under Section 2J of the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act for 
their proposals for substantial expansion 
as defined in that section. Further, under 
Section 22 of ihc Act, no person or 
authority, other than government, can 
establish a new undertaking which, 
when established, would become an 
intcr-connectcd undertaking of an 
undertaking to which clause (a) of Sec¬ 
tion 20 of Ihe Act applies. A press 
note issued by the Department of Com¬ 
pany AjTairs has given this information 
and staled that in many of these cases 
it may also be necessary for the under¬ 
takings concerned to obtain a licence 
under the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act, 1951. In order to en¬ 
sure that such mattciN are cleared by 
the government without avoidable de¬ 
lay it would be desirable in siicli cases 
for the undertakings concerned to make 
necessary applications under both the 
Acts simultaneously. 

CAPACITY FOR CU ITING TOOl.S 

To meet the increasing demand during 
the fourth Plan period lor broaches 
(culling tools), the union Ministry of In- 
duMrial Dcxelopmei.t decided to cicale 
adduional maiuifacturing capacity 
in the country. Applications have, 
tlicrcforc been invited from entreprene¬ 
urs for the manufacture of broaches. 
The applications are to contain de¬ 
tailed information regarding capacity 
proposed, capital ccjuipmcnt required 
(imported and iiKligenous), raw material 
require men Is etc Applications for 
tlie issue of industrial licences may be 
addressed m the pi escribed manner te> 
the Ministr> of Industrial Development 


& Internal Trade (CLP Section) by 
January 31, 1971. 

REPLACEMENTS FOR INDUSTRY 

The union government propose.s to 
collect advance information on the re¬ 
placement requirements of machine 
tools and other major items of plant and 
equipment installed with existing engi¬ 
neering units. For this purpose major 
manufacturing units having plant and 
equipment of the value of one crore ru¬ 
pees and above have been asked to make 
a detailed study of their immediate and 
future replacement requirements and 
submit an annual programme for re¬ 
placement of such machinery items over 
the next five years. It has been proposed 
to collect such information once a year 
troin these units, and to begin with, 
information for the years 1971 to 1975 
is to be furnished in a proforma. Tt is 
expected that the information regarding 
replacement requirements f^or the 
lirst two years — 1971 and 1972 — 
would be firm W'hile indications will 
be given regarding programme of re- 
placcrnent for the subsequent years. 
Such information would help engineer¬ 
ing units to plan their replacement pro¬ 
gramme scientifically and would also 
help the indigenous manufacturers of 
such equipment in planning their pro¬ 
duction programme. 

SMALL SAVINGS 

Stressing Ihe need for carr>ing the 
message of savings to the village^, the 
union Finance Minister, Mr Y.fl. 
Chav an, called for a more vigorous drive 
by the centre and the states jointly to 
lap the savings potential of the people, 
especially in rural areas. The Finance 
Minister, who was inaugurating the 
fust meeting of the National Savings 
Central Advisory Board here recently, 
stated that a machinciy for asse¬ 
ssing the savings potential and then 
evolving suitable agencies for mobilis¬ 
ing them was necessary. Commending 
the work done by the states and the 
National Savings Organisation so far in 
this field, Mr Chavan felt that the state 
governments, with their intimate know¬ 
ledge of the changes taking place in 
the local economy, arc in a better posi¬ 
tion to assess the savings potential of the 
people. According to the requirernems 
of the fourth Plan, the rate of domestic 
savings has to be raised from 8.8 per 
cent of national income in 1968-69 to 
13.2 per cent in 1973-74 and further to 
18 per cent in 1980-81, Mr Chavan 
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pointed out. The Plan also expects |rdm 
small savings collections of Rs 769 
crores or an average of Rs 154 crores. 

ANCILLARY INDUSTRIES 

The union Ministry of Industrial 
velopment has asked the chief execu¬ 
tives of all the public sector units under 
its administrative control to implement 
the recommendations made by the 
Seminar on Development of Ancillary 
Industries by Public Sector Undertakings 
to the maximum extent possible. Imple¬ 
mentation of these recommendations 
will go a long way towards fostering 
the development of small scale ancillaty 
industries. The seminar was held in 
Bangalore on April 3 and 4, 1970, 
and was attended by senior representa¬ 
tives of all the public sector undertak¬ 
ings as well as senior officials of the 
union ministries concerned. The semi¬ 
nar had, among other things, recom¬ 
mended that every public sector under¬ 
taking where ancillary development is 
possible, should set up an ancillary di¬ 
vision or designate a senior officer who 
should be primarily responsible for the 
development of aneiJIaries. 

REVENUE COLLECTIONS 

The central government revenue col¬ 
lections in the first four months of the 
current financial year have shown an 
increase over the figures for the corres- 
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ponding period in 1969-70. Between 
April-July this year, it was Rs 834.81 
crores as agairrst Rs 723.38 crores col¬ 
lected during April-July 1969-70 — an 
increase of over Rs 111 crores. 

The details are as follows: 


(Rs crores) 


Revenue Heads 

April to July 

1969-70 1970-71 

Customs 

132.88 

146.71 

Union excise exclud 

- 


ing cess on salt, rub- 



ber, coal & iron 



ore) 

472.38 

557.30 

Corporation tax 

49.70 

58.11 

Income tax 

61.43 

66.55 

Wealth tax 

3.43 

2.23 

Expenditure tax 

. . 


Gift tax 

0.40 

0.66 

Estate duty 

1.37 

1.27 

Opium 

r.79 

1.98 

Total 

723.38 

834.81 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 

According to the Indian Bureau of 
Mines, the value of mineral production 
in this country was Rs 32.4 crores in 
August, 1970, registering a fall of 6 per 
cent compared to July, 1970. This ex¬ 
cludes the value of minor minerals and 
minerals declared as proscribed sub- 
Uanccs under the Atomic Energy Acl, 
1962. Mineral fuels accounted for 80 
[X?r cent of the total value of produc¬ 
tion, metallic minerals’ share was 12 
3cr cent and non-metallic minerals 
iccounled for eight per cent. Iron ore 
ind manganese ore are the most im¬ 
portant conslitulents of the metallic 
jraup, accounting for seven per cent 
ind 1.5 percent respectively. 

rRADE WITH RUMANIA 

Mr L.N Mishra, union Minister of 
Foreign Trade left on October 31, 
1970, for Bucharest and Budapest with 
i view to signing long-term trade 
ind payments agreements (1971-75) 
vith Rumania and Hungary respective- 
y. Mr Mishra was in Bucharest from 
Sfovembef 1 to 3, and in Budapest from 
November 3 to 5, 1970. Indo-Rumanian 
rade has shown considerable increase 
rom Rs 3.8 crores in 1960 to Rs 14.4 
Tores in 1969. In the first six months 
if 1970, trade has reached a level of 
U13 crores and it is estimated that total 
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trade in 1970 would substantially in¬ 
crease over that in 1969. Rumania 
has emerged as a major buyer of Indian 
iron ore. Next only to Japan, Ruma¬ 
nia is the biggest buyer of Indian iron 
ore. The Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation has already entered into a 
long-term arrangement for the supply 
of iron ore to Rumania. In addition 
to iron ore, Rumania has also shown 
interest in taking leather goods, ma¬ 
chine tools, auto ancillaries, wire ropes 
and other engineering items, in addi¬ 
tion to drugs, pharmaceuticals, chemi¬ 
cals, cotton yam, cotton textiles, coir 
products and jute maniifactures.Ru- 
mania has been supplying to India 
tractors, fertilisers, particularly cal¬ 
cium ammonium nitrate and urea, 
oil prospecting equipment and petro¬ 
leum products. During the coming 
five years, Rumania would also be de¬ 
livering 12 ships to India. 

INDO-HUNGARIAN TRADE 

Trade between this country and 
Hungary has steadily grown from Rs 
4.9 crores in I960 to Rs 27.3 crores in 
1969 and it is expected to reach a level 
of about Rs 30 crores at the end of the 
current year. This country occupies 
first place in Hungary’s trade with de¬ 
veloping countries. Hungary has emerged 
as a big supplier of special steel ard steel 
products, various types of chemicals, 
drugs and pharmacoulicals, railway 
equipment, printing machinery and a 
wide range of machinery and equipment 
covering potential growth fields such 
as Iclcconirnunication, microwave and 
television equipment. Hungary has been 
the first country in Europe to import 
Indian railway wagons. Five hundred 
railway wagons have already been de¬ 
livered and a contract for another. 
1000 wagons would be implcmenied in 
the course of 1970-71. There are bright 
possibilities of coming into long-term 
arrangements for export of iron ore to 
Hungary. Apart from engineering 
goods, such as sanitary fittings, wire 
ropes, auto ancillaries, textile machinery 
etc. Hungary has also started buying an 
increasing variety of other manufac¬ 
tured and consumer goods in particular 
cotton textiles, ready-made garments, 
cosmetics and toiletries and footwear. 

A team of iiiduslrial experts from 
Hungary was in this country recently 
in order to determine the fields in which 
bilateral industrial co-operation could 
be forged. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

The official index of industrial pro¬ 
duction reveals that industrial out¬ 
put increased at the rate of 5 to 5.5 
per cent during the first live months 
of the current calendar year, as against 
the growth rale of 7.1 per cent in the 
corresponding period in 1969. The 
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main reason for the fall in the rate of 
growth has been the major setback to 
the steel industry. The sectoral ana¬ 
lysis of output reveals that ^substantial’ 
increase has been secured in the out¬ 
put of food industries, “rapid” growth 
in chemical industries and “moderate” 
growth in textiles. The index, how¬ 
ever. does not include the growth in 
the small-scale sector which is said to 
have been quite rapid. 

COMMirrEE ON STORAGE 

The union government has recently 
constituted the Expert Committee on 
Storage to review the existing and 
proposed storage capacity to be created 
in the public and co-operative sectors 
for foodgraiiis. cotton, jute,- fertilizers 
and other agricultural products, and 
inputs required in the fourth Plan. 
An important task before the committee 
is to draw up a framework of a master 
plan for development of storage faci¬ 
lities during the fourth Plan. The com¬ 
mittee will also reassess future require¬ 
ments of storage, including those of 
buffer stocks of foodgrains and of other 
commodities, and the locational pattern 
of such requirements in relation to 
production, marketed surpluvses, pace 
and pattern of market arrivals, con¬ 
sumption requirements, imports, move¬ 
ments by road, rail and river, and con¬ 
nected considerations. The committee, 
the chairman of which is Mr S. Vohra, 
Adviser (Programme Administration), 
Planning Commission, includes repre¬ 
sentatives of the Planning Commission. 
Ministry of Food and Agriciiliure, 
Ministry of Finance. Food Corporation 
of India. Central Warehousing Corpo¬ 
ration, National Co-opcralivc Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation and the Railway 
Board. It is expected to submit its 
report to the government by March 
1971. 

MISUSE OF ENDOWMENT PLAN 

Mr T. A. Pai, Chairman of the 
Lie, has announced the decision of 
the board to stop the misuse 
made bv people in the high 
income bracket who purcliasc policies 
under the Puie Eiulowment plans, ob¬ 
tain lax benefit for two years and then 
surrender them for cash to secure di.spro- 
portionately high returns on their invest¬ 
ment. As an example, he stated that for 
those who were in the income bracket 
of Rs 60,000 to Rs 80,000 per annuin, 
the net return on the investment in the 
Pure Endowment policies was 32 per cent 
per annum. This was equivalent to a 
gross rate of interest subject to tax at 
that level of 139 per cent per annum. To 
stop this misuse. Mr Pai added, the LlC 
Board has decided that the high Special 
Surrender Value at 90 per cent of all 
premiums paid offered up to now under 
Pure Endowment policies, which was 
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responsible for the misuse, be disconti¬ 
nued for future policies. The LIC 
chairman further announced that in 
future policies under Pure Endowment, 
Deferred Annuity and Children's Def¬ 
erred Assurance plans, even guaranteed 
surrender values will be less at 90 
percent (instead of 95 percent as at 
present) of all premiums paid excluding 
the premiums for the first year; for 
Deferred Annuity policies with annual 
premiums, no cash option will be 
allowed when Ihe deferment period is 
less than lO years; issue of Single 
Premium Deferred Annuity policies will 
be discontinued; for Deferred Annuity, 
Pure Endowment and Children’s Def¬ 
erred Assurance policies, the death bene¬ 
fit during the first two years will be 
limited to the surrender value except 
in the case of death by accident. 

FREIGHT INCREASES 

The representatives of the All-India 
Shippers Council recently met the 
delegation of the following conferences 
at Federation House, New Delhi, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. G. V. 
Swaika, Deputy Chairman of the Coun¬ 
cil, to consider their proposal for in¬ 
creasing freight rales by 10 to 15 per 
cent with elfcct from January 1971. 
(1) West Coast of India and Pakistan/ 
USA Conference. (2) Calcutta, East 
Coast of India and Last Pakistan/ 
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USA Conference. (3) India-Pakistan- 
Ceylon and Burma/USA Outward Fre¬ 
ight Conference. During the course 
of discussions the representatives of the 
conferences mentioned that there had 
been an extraordinary increase in ex¬ 
penses in the United States as also the 
handling and port expenses in Calcutta. 
The cost of fuel had also gone up. 
They mentioned that as a result of 
these increases the conferences have 
been compelled to increase freight rat¬ 
es. The shippers however pointed out 
that freight rates from India to the 
USA were in many cases higher than the 
corresponding rates from other com¬ 
peting destinations, such as Japan/ 
Hong Kong (o USA, with the result 
that Indian exporters were placed in an 
unfavourable position. 

VFW-FOKKER OFFER 

The VFW-Fokker group, which 
Specialises in the manufacture of smal¬ 
ler aircraft, has offered to the union 
government collaboration for the pro¬ 
duction of airframes in India (the work 
it does in its Holland factories). It 
has also offered to help in arranging 
collaboration with its suppliers of en¬ 
gines (Rolls Royce Spey 555) and other 
equipment, should the union govern¬ 
ment show interest. The production 
facilities in India arc proposed to be 
set up in a phased manner. They will 
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be for the latest type of the group’s 
aircraft—60-seater standard (80-6eater 
stretched) F-28 which is a much imp¬ 
roved version of F-27. F-28 can cany 
a maximum take-off weight of 63^000 
lbs. over a distance of 1,000 nautical 
miles. Powered by two Rolls Royce 
Spey 555 engines, each having 10,000 
lbs nominal static thrust, it requires a 
take-off field 4,600 ft long. Under 
Indian circumstances, its certified land¬ 
ing distance is only 3,200 ft. The 
cruising speed of F-28 is 530 m.p.h. 
The maximum flying altitude is 35,(XX) 
ft. The thrust-reversers have been 
compensated in F-28 by to airbrakes at 
the tail end. Together with big lift- 
dumpers on either wing and an electro¬ 
nically controlled adaptive braking 
system on the wheels, they give ^hc 
aircraft manoeuvrability and speed sta¬ 
bility and makes very easy approach 
and landing procedure possible. Ano¬ 
ther exclusive feature of the aircraft is 
the low tyre pressure on the wheels— 
as low as 70 p.s.i. With this, F-28 
can operate on unpaved strips, grass or 
gravel. Already nearly 38 F-28 have 
been sold out. The main advantage of 
of producing the Fokker airframes in 
India, it is said, will be the lower cost 
of manufacture, for labour is much 
less expensive here than in Holland. 
Besides, a good deal of foreign exchange 
would be saved. 


INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY 

The Indian Red Cross Society was established by Act XV of 1920. Its headquarters are at 1, Red Cross 
Road, New Delhi, and ils activities are decentralized and carried on through 21 State Branches and over 530 
District Branches ihroughout India. 

The funds of the Red Cross are utilized for help in war and peace to Services personnel and for its manifold 
oiher humanitarian activities. Its main peacetime activities arc: 

Relief work in limes of flood, famine or epidemic. 

♦Training of Health Visitors, Nurses, Dais and Public Health propaganda. 

♦Co-operation with the St. John Ambulance Association in the training of men and women in first aid, 
home nursing etc. 

♦The supply of hospital comforts and amenities to Military and Civil Hospitals. 

♦Running a Red Cross Home at Bangalore for disabled cx-scrvicemen. 

♦Red Cross Welfare Service in Military Hospitals. 

♦Medical after-care of ex-service personnel. 

♦Maternity and Child Welfare. 

♦Junior Red Cross. 

To join the Society and help in its humanitarian work you can be enrolled on application to your Slate 
Secretary or to the Red Cross Headquarters as a 

Life Member with a subscription of Rs. 150 

Life Associate Member Rs. 50 

Annual Member Rs, 12 per annum 

Annual Associate Member Rs. 1 to 11 per annum 


ENROL NOW AND HELP A GOOD CAUSE 


ALSO DONATE GENEROUSLY 
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Company Affairs 


DELHI CLOTH MILLS 

Dr Charatram, Chairman, Delhi 
Cloth & General Mills Company 
Ltd, told the shareholders at the annual 
general meeting held recently that in 
spite of various problems there was a 
marginal recovery in the textile units 
of the company. He added that the 
fertilizer factory at Kota, which went 
on stream a year before, had a full 
year’s operation during the year ended 
June 30, 1970, and contributed its share 
in the overall profits of the company. 
The sugar section of the company 
also revealed fairly good performance 
and similar was the case of rayon lyre 
cord factory and chemical iinils. The 
only section which did not show satis¬ 
factory results was vanaspati, where 
unilateral change of prices every fort¬ 
night by the union government had an 
adverse effect. 

Dr Charatram made a pointed 
reference to the current industrial pat¬ 
tern in the country and stated that a 
fairly broad-based indusUy has deve¬ 
loped in this country. He, however, 
stressed the fact that attack on un¬ 
employment can best be launched by 
the establishment of large enterprises 
which provide suitable work oppor¬ 
tunities through the growth of ancillary 
units. The large-scale production of 
intermediates, machinery, tools and 
metals help the development of small- 
scale units which consume lhc»e pro¬ 
ducts. He strongly condemned the 
attitude of the government which has 
been evolving various regulations to 
block the economic growtij instead of 
stimulating it. Industrial licensing 
procedures have been tightened and 
hands of the big entrepreneurs have 
been lied through the Monopolies 
Act. Moreover, credit has become 
difficult to obtain from nationalised 
banks and other financial institutions, 
he added. In Japan he pointed out, 
increasing stress was being laid on capi¬ 
tal intensive projects. 

DEEPAK INSULATED CABLE 

iMr N. W. Gurjar, Chairman, the 
Deepak Insulated Cable Corporation 
Ltd, told the shareholders at the annual 
general meeting held recently that the 
company has made an application to 
the union government for licensing 
additional capacity so as to improve the 
field of operations. This unit has 
already achieved full production 
withrn a vear and has proposed a divi¬ 


dend of 10 per cent for the year 1969-70. 
Sales during the year increased to Rs 
2.15 crores as against Rs 2.02 crorcs 
and the net profit for the year was 
around 14.72 lakhs asagainslRs 10.52 
lakhs, after providing for depreciation 
and development rebate. The company 
paid bonus at the maxinuiin rate of 
20 per cent although it was exempted 
from it. Mr Anantrai P. Mehta, the 
managing director, Indicated that seve¬ 
ral new projects were likely to be 
added apart from the doubling of 
production capacity of the present 
unit. It has proposed to set up a plant 
for the manufacture of aluminium foils 
in collaboratjon with Hic US firm of 
Reynolds International and a plant for 
the manufacture of aluminium collap¬ 
sible tubes for the pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry. It might be added that the 
company has built up reserve of over 
Rs 26 lakhs besides setting aside an 
almost equal sum for depreciation 
against its paid-up capital of Rs 30 
lakhs. 

UNIT TRUSr 

Mr R. S. Bhatr, Chairmair Unit 
Trust of India, in a statement issued 
recently indicated that marginally higher 
income distribution was announced for 
the year at the rate of 72 paise per unit 
as against 71 paise paid for 1968-69. 
He indicated that there was an increase 
in the income of the trust of Rs 6.28 
crores from Rs 4.83 crores in the pre¬ 
ceding ycai The distribution will 
absorb Rs 5.58 crores leaving a balance 
of Rs 27.70 lakhs. Mr Bhatt indicated 
that sale of units at Rs 22.83 crores 
during 1969-70 established a record 
and this sale was nearly Rs 5.67 crores 
more than the preceding year’s sale. 
Virtually the whole investment in units 
made in 1969-70 was by individuals, 
who accounted for Rs 22.66 crores. 
Of the aggregate applications numbering 
74,471 received, applications from 
individuals were 74,382 the balance 
being those of institutions. 

Mr Bhatt pointed out that the total 
investment of the trust as on June 30. 
1970, was around Rs 88.3 crores out of 
which investment in ordinary shares 
was to the extent of 31.5 crores, as 
much as Rs 11.9 crores in pcfercnce 
shares, Rs 37.2 crores in debentures, 
Rs 3 crores in bonds of public corpo¬ 
rations and government securities, Rs 
3.1 crores in money at call with banks. 
Sums around Rs 90 lakhs, Rs 60 lakhs 
and Rs 10 lakhs respectively were in¬ 
vested in application money, advanced 


deposits in respect of purchase of 
debentures and preference shares. The 
pattern of investment of the trust during 
the year remained practically unchanged 
and reflected the objective of safety of 
capital and regularly growing income 
Mr Bhatt pointed out that there was a 
rise in the volume of the Trust’s under¬ 
writing operations which continued to 
be in the nature of firm commitment to 
investment upon the amounts under¬ 
written with respect to issues floated by 
old and established companies. He 
added that new issues activity conti¬ 
nued to remain more or less sluggish for 
the major part of the year, though 
there was some improvement in the 
new issues during the last quarter which 
represented partly implementation of 
investment decisions taken earlier. There 
was also some improvement with the 
announcement of tax concessions in the 
budget for 1970-71. He added that 
there was a revival of slock market 
prices during the latler half of the 
year so that the market value of the 
trust’s investment in relation to book 
value as on June 30, 1970, showed an 
appreciation of 9.6 per cent as against 
8.9 per cent at the end of the pre* 
vioLis year. The net value of the as.scls 
of the trust as on June 31, 1970, amoun¬ 
ted to Rs 9 15 crorcs. 

,IAYANT PAPER 

The directors of Jayanl Paper Mills 
Ltd have proposed to issue bonus 
shares in the ratio of one new share for 
‘every five shares held. This will mean 
capitalising a sum of Rs 5 lakhs from 
the reserves. The company has already 
declared a higher equity dividend of 
10 per cent for ihc year ended June 30, 
1970, as compared lo 9 per cent for the 
previous year. 

BINNV 

The working of Binny Ltd during the 
first half of 1970 has resulted in a 
trading profit of Rs 30.36 lakhs against 
a loss of R.^ 9.16 lakhs in the same 
period of 1969, after providing Rs 
65.06 lakhs for depreciation. Sales 
have amounted to Rs 18.57 crores. 
After making some adjustment and 
after providing for interest and gua¬ 
rantee commission, the loss for the 
half-year works out to Rs 20.75 lakhs 
compared with the loss of Rs 41.02 
lakhs in the same period of 1969. In 
the interim report, the managing direc¬ 
tor points out that production was 
affected in the Madras unit during May 
to August by labour trouble. The loss 
from unexpected fall in output has been 
substantial. The Bangalore mills en¬ 
joyed improved wool supplies and the 
co-operation of labour during the half- 
year. Thus, the results of this unit have 
exceeded expectations. Normally, the 
trend of profitability of the textiles 
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division, which was crucial to Ihe 
company’s overall results, was towards 
a substantial improvement in the second 
half of the year. However, in the current 
year a steep rise in cotton prices, adding 
about a crore of rupees to the company’s 
costs, was likely to ajfect the working 
of the mills. Though other divisions 
continue to operate satisfactorily, the 
overall results for the year would be 
disappointing, it was felt. The directors 
therefore, decided not to declare an 
interim equity dividend for the current 
year. 

LARSEN AND TOUBRO 

Larsen & Toubro Limited's sales 
during the half-year ended September 
30, 1970, amounted to Rs 956 lakhs— 
an increase of 47 per cent compared 
with Rs 650 lakhs for the half-year 
ended September 30, 1969. The value 
of output from L & T’s workshops at 
Powai, Bombay, is reported to be up 
by 47 percent compared with the value 
of output for the same period last year. 
The backlog on September 30, 1970, 
is Rs 25 crorcs as compared to Rs 20 
crores on the same date in the pre\ioiis 
year. 

BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS 

The government-owned Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Ltd. (BHEL) is 
shortly diversifying its production pat¬ 
tern. Disclosing this at a news conference 
here last w'cek, the chairman of the 
company, Mr O. S. Murthy, slated that 
it had been decided to maniifiicture 
centrifugal compressors for the fertili¬ 
ser industry at the company’s Hydera¬ 
bad unit. The collaboration for this 
manufacturing programme is being 
sought from an Italian firm. Besides 
making available technical know-how, 
the Italian firm will also provide some 
components in the initial stages. The 
Tiruchirapalli unit of the company will 
be taking up the manufacture of more 
sophisticated boilers with a.ssistancc 
from an American Ann. These boilers 
will be “welded wall” type and shall 
be more etAcient than the boilers which 
are at present being manufactured with 
Czech assistance. At Hardwar, it is 
proposed to undertake with Russian 
assistance, for the Arst time in the 
country, production of 200 MW turbo 
sets which would cost over Rs 7 crores 
a piece. The Hardwar unit will also 
be going in for the manufacture of 
traction motors (Bhopal Heavy Electri¬ 
cals, which is producing these equip¬ 
ment at present, lias reached its full 
capacity) and also train lighting equip¬ 
ment. 

The operations of the company have 
shown a steady improvement over the 
past four years. As against a net 
loss of Rs 57.91 million in 1966-67, 
Rs 55.58 million in 1967-68 and Rs 


33.70 million in 1968-69, the company 
suffered a loss of only Rs 14.75 mil¬ 
lion in 1969-70. The company would 
have broken even last year as that 
year’s loss is primarily accounted for by 
social overheads (Rs 12 million) and 
the increased wage bill (Rs 6 million). 
The value of the production of the 
company, including inter-unit transfers, 
has gone up from Rs 62.18 million 
in 1966-67, Rs 216.40 million in 1967-68 
and Rs 361.95 million in 1968-69 to 
Rs 451.36 million in 1969-70. 

Last year, the Tiruchirapalli unit 
not only successfully completed an ex¬ 
port order of valves to West Germany 
and Poland but also secured an order 
for the supply of two 60 MW boilers 
and ancillary cqipment for installat¬ 
ion at Port Dickson in Malaysia. This 
order is for complete supply, erection 
and commissioning of boilers, the Arst 
of which is to be commissioned by 
November, 1971. The entire work 
has to be completed within 26 months. 
The value of the contract exceeds Rs 
2 25 crores. The order was received on 
the basis of a global lender in compe¬ 
tition with leading boiler manufactur¬ 
ers from the United Kingdom, West 
Germany, the USA, Australia and 
Japan. Several tenders arc proposed to 
be submitted by the company lo foreign 
buyers in the near future. 

The indigenous component has been 
progressively increased in the company’s 
products. For instance, 51 per cent 
of the cost of the tubro sets at Hyder¬ 
abad was last year accounted for by 
indigenous materials. Seventy-Ave 
per cent of the machinery work was 
done indigenously. Two years-carlier 
the indigenious content in turbo sets 
was no more than 22percent. The com¬ 
pany’s order position is fairly satis¬ 
factory. For thermal sets it has got 
orders for two years. For hydro sets 
it is fully booked. It, of course, can 
take some fresh orders for thermal 
sets. An important point that Mr 
Murthy stressed was that the slate 
electricity boards will have to plan their 
future requirements well in advance 
so as lo leave adequate time for the 
production of equipment by the indi¬ 
genous manufacturers. 

HINDUSTAN HOUSING 

Hindustan Housing Factory, a public 
sector undertaking under the Department 
of Works, Housing & Urban Deve¬ 
lopment, has achieved a record out¬ 
turn of the value of Rs. 198 lakhs during 
the year 1969-70 as against Rs 193 
lakhs in 1968-69, Rs 180 lakhs in 1967- 
68 and Rs 143 lakhs in 1966-67. During 
the year 1969-70, the Factory also 
made a record proAt of Rs 26 lakhs as 
compared lo Rs 20 lakhs in 1968-69. 
The factory has also declared bonus for 
the year 1969-70 at the rate of 7,36 per 


cent on the salary in accordance with 
the provision of Bonus Act 1965. This 
is the first time that the bonus has 
been declared at a rate above the 
minimum of 4 per cent which the fac¬ 
tory had been paying to its employees 
from the year 1964-65 onwards. The 
factory will be giving about Rs 2.33 
lakhs as bonus to its 2,(X)0 employees 
this year. 

LICENCES & LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951, during the four weeks ended 
April 25, 1970. The list contains^ the 
names and addresses of the licensees, 
articles of manufacture, types of 
licences— New Undertaking (NU); 
New Article (NA); Substantial Ex¬ 
pansion (SE); Carry on Business 
(COB); Shifting — and annual in¬ 
stalled capacity. 

For the Fortnight ended April 
IL 1970 

LICENCES ISSUED 

Electrical Equipment 

S.F. India Ltd, Jalkhura, 24 
Parganas (West Bengal), 1. Fans & 
blowers —3000 Nos. Rs 39,00,000; 
2. Electrostatic precipitators. 10 Nos. 
Rs 10,00,000 ; 3. Air treatment equip¬ 
ment. (excluding fans & blowers) 
Rs 4,50,000; 4. Air ventilation equip¬ 
ment (excluding Ains & blowers>- 
Rs 3,00,000; 5. Dust collection Sc gas 
absorption equipment (excluding elec¬ 
trostatic precipitators, fans Sc blow¬ 
ers — Rs 3,00,000 ; 6, Conveying eq¬ 
uipment by means of air and gas (ex¬ 
cluding fans and blowers)^—Rs 2,00,000; 
7. Drying equipment (excluding fans 
and blowers—Rs 4,00,000; 8. cooling 
equipment (excluding fans Sc blowers) 
—Rs 2,00,000; total value - - Rs 
67,50,000 (SE) 

Agricultural Machiucry 

M/s International Tractors Co. of 
India Ltd, Bombay (Maharashtra)^— 
Agricultural Tractors Diesel Wheeled; 
35 HP, 3,500 Nos. p.a. (SE)— (7,000 
Nos. p.a. after expansion.) 

Earth Moving Machinery 

Bharat Earth Movers Ltd, Bangalore 
(Mysore)—Wheeled Tractors (Front- 
end loaders) (145 HP)—50 Nos. p.a. 
(NA). 

Mechanical and Engineering Industries 

M/s Kanoria Haycock Sanderson 
Ltd, Kanoria House, Palm Road, 
Nagpur-l (Maharashtra)—(1) Gauges 
of different types —2,65,000 Nos. (2) 
Vernier Callipers -—10,000; (3) Height 
gauges —1,000; (4) Depth—1,000; (5) 
Gear Vernier —1,000; (6) Micrometers 
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) 3^000; (7) Dial Gauges Micrometers 
*^l,000r (B) Dml gauges—5,000; (9) 
Micrometer Depth gaugcs.~l,000; 

(10) Hardness Testing M/C - 500, 

(11) Portable Hardness Tester --- 500; 

(12) Ground Threading (brewing taps 
of all descriptions) ^ 4,00,000, (13) 
Form Tools (Tipped) — 1,00,000, 
fl4) Mandrels of all descriptions— 
25,000 (NU) 

Dyestuffs 

M/s Amar Dye Chemical Ltd, Rang 
Udyan, Sitaldevi Temple Road, Ma- 
him, Bombay-16. (Mahaiashtra) 
Pimethylaiiilme, 300 tonnes p a (NA) 
(for captive consumption only) 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
M/s Cynamide India Ltd, 254-D2, 
Dr Annie Basant Road, PO Box 6577, 
Worli, Bombay-18 (W Bengal) —Au- 
reomycin (Chlorotetracyclme), Nutri¬ 
tional Formula m 125 gra packing 
(veterinary product) — 5 (live) tonnes 
p a (NA) M/s Biological Fvans 
Ltd, 18/1 & 3, Azamabad, Hyderabad- 
20 (AP)—PAS (Para Ammo Salicyc- 
lic Acid) and its sails 24 tonnes pa 
(60 tonnes pa after expansion) (SL) 
Textiles 

M/s Modipon Ltd, Modmagai, UP— 
Nylon yarn (after expansion) 2,200 
tonnes pa (SL) M/s Iona Jute Co 
Ltd, 178, MG R(Md Calciitli-7 
(Haryana) — Woollen Carpet Yam 
from indigenous wool *124 spindles 
for the production of 9,00,000 lbs 
(NU) 

Sugar 

M/s C hallpalli Sugars ltd, Indian 
Chambei Buildings, Esplanade, Mad¬ 
ras-1 (AP) —Sugar — (Expansion by 
1250 tonnes) (2,500 tonnes sugar¬ 
cane pej da> after expansion) (SL) 
M/s Shngonda Sahakaii Sakhai 
Karkhana Ltd, Shngonda, Belvandi 
Factoiv, Shngonda Dist, Ahnicd- 
nagar (Maharashtra)- Sugai—ciu- 
shing capacity of 250 tonnes ol sugai 
cane pei day 1250 tonnes per day 
after expansion (SF) M/s Fss- 
elcm & Co , Managing Agents M/s 
Aruna Sugars Ltd, II, Dhun. Building, 
175/1, Mount Road, Madras (Tamil 
Nadu) — Sugar 750 tonnes of sugar¬ 
cane crushing per day (2000 tonnes of 
sugarcane |>er day after expansion) (SE) 
Food Processing Industries 

M/s Kaira Distt Co-op Milk Pro¬ 
ducers Union Ltd, Anand (Gujarat ) 
—Babyfood^—10,000 tonnes p a, (SL) 
Leather* Leather Goods & Pickers 
M/s KM Adam, 526, Poonama- 
leo High Road, Madras-7 (Tamil- 
Nadu) —^Tanned snake skins —24 lakh 
Nos pa (COB) 

MTTERS OF INTENT 
Metallurgical Industries 
M/s Asiatic Wires Ltd; P-23/24. 
Radha Razar Street, Calcutta-l. (West 
R#hgal) (NU)-^tcel Wires of 18 gau- 

oea A tonnes n.a. 
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M/$ India Engg. & Construction Co, 
64, Industrial Estate, Kanpur (UP) 
(SE)—Steel Tubular Poles — 39,000 
tonnes after expansion M/s Special 
Steel Ltd, Dattapara Road. Borivih 
East, Bombay-92 (Maharashtra) 
(SE)—Steel Wires —32,000 tonnes 
after expansion — (NA) Subject to the 
condition that you will produce a mi¬ 
nimum of 50 per cent of youi total pro¬ 
duction m wires thinner than 18 gauge 4& 
wires of special categories & special 
profiles Aluminatcd steel wires—3,000 
tonnes pa M/s Bhaiat Steel Tubes 
Ltd, Allahabad Bank Bldg , 17, Par¬ 
liament Street, New Delhi, (Haryana) 

— Hot foiled steel strips, skelp 
starting from scrap based electric fur¬ 
naces, cc sliip rolling, etc 120,000 
tonnes p a (NU) 

Fuels 

Kaiioria Chemicals & Industries 
Ltd, 9-Brdbourne Road, Calculla-1 
(UP) — Chlorinated paraffin wax— 
1500 tonnes per annum (NA) 
Chemicals 

M/s Alembic Chemical Works Co 
Ltd; Alembic Road, Baroda (Gujarat)- 
Phosgenc - 1600 tonnes for captive 
consumption only (NA) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Fcrtili7er Corpn of India Lid, 
Trombay Unit, Bombay-74 (AS) 
(Maharashtra) Sodium Nitrite 
lOOOtonnes Sodium Nitrate 

- 3000 tonnes (NU) M/s The 
Standard Mills Co Ltd, Cheimcal 
Division Mafatlal House, Bdckbay 
Reclamation, Bombay-1 BR (Maha¬ 
rashtra) Carbon Telra C blonde— 
2100 tonnes pa Chloroform — 900 
tonnes p a (NA) Grmdwell Ab¬ 
rasives Ltd, Army 6c Navy Building, ; 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bom bay-1 
(Mysore)—Silicon Carbide—2,500 ton¬ 
nes p a (synthetic abiasivegrains) (NA) 
Vegetable Oil & Vanaspati 

M/s Ashwin Industries, Samalaya, 
Baroda, (Gujarat) - cotton seed oil 
and cake — 30,000 tonnes p.a in 
terms of cottonseed (NA) M/s 
Jagdish Oil Industries Pvt Ltd, 
Porbandei (Gu)drdt) — cotton seed 
oil — 15000 tonnes pa in terms of 
cottonseed (NA) 

Textiles 

Shri Dincsh Mills Ltd; P O Box 
No 65, Padra Road, Baroda (Guja¬ 
rat) — endless woven fells — From 
78 tonnes to 250 tonnes p a (SE) 
M/s Anglo-lndia Jute Mills Co Ltd, 
Duncan House, 31, Nctaji Subhas 
Rd, Calcutta-1 (West Bengal) — Car¬ 
pet backing cloth — 120 broadlooms 
with a production capacity of 6096 
tonnes p a (SE) 

For the fortnight ended April 25» 
1970 

LICENCES ISSUED 

Fuels 

Shri Phul Chand Ram. At. & PO. 
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Godda, Distt Santa! Parganas, ftihar. 
(Bihar).—Coal— 1600 tonnes pa. (on 
maximum utilisation of plant and 
machinery) (NU) M/s Behar Fire¬ 
bricks & Potteries Ltd; 22, Strand 
Road. P B No 567, Calcutta (Bihar) 
—Coal—24,000 tonnes pa (NU) Shri 
Hndaya Nand Bhagat, Owner— 
Chatkam Colliery, At & P O Barhtal 
Parganas, Bihai (Bihar)-- Coal— 
6000 tonnes p a (after expansion) on 
maximum utilization of plant St ma¬ 
chinery (SF) 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s United Electrical Industries Ltd; 
P B No 87, Pallimukku, Quilon (Ke¬ 
rala) —Switchgear, including circuit 
breakers oil—air for voltage and in¬ 
cluding 22 KV The capacity will be 
determined one year after the factory 
has gone into production (NA). M/s 
Andrew Yule Sc Co Ltd, Yule House, 
8, Clive Row, Calcutta-1 (W Bengal) 

I low tension 500/600 V iron clad 
switch fuses in all current rating upto 
and including 800 amps HRC type 
1,800 Nos (2) II, 22, and 33 kV 
link switches cuircnt lating upto and 
including 8(X) Amps —100 Nos 3 

II kV isolating switches current 
latingupto and including 400 amps 
—50 Nos 4 Henley type outdoor 
fuses 150 300 and 500 amps—3,000 
Nos 5 drop out fuses 11. 22 and 
33 kV expulsion type and HRC car¬ 
tridge type and also 6 6 KV Fuse 
switches 3,000 Nos 6 outdoor type 
*J’ oil switches rated for 400 amps and 
service capacity 100 Nos, 250 MVA at 
11 kV 150 MVZ at 6 6 kV and 75 
KVA at 3 3 kV 100 Nos 7 out- 
dooi type 'T 15 oil fuse circuit brea¬ 
ker lalcd for 150 amps and service 
capacity is 150 MVA at 11 kV 200 
Nos 8 cable joint boxes for vol¬ 
tage upto and including II 22 and 
33 kV 6,000 Nos 9 flame proof 
air circuit breakers 500 volts, 200 
amps ratings. 100 Nos (SF) 

Transportation 

M/s K T Steel Industries (P) Ltd, 
K-r Bldg, Broach SUect. PO B 
5052, Bombay-9 (Maharashtra)— 
Railway wagons - 2000 Nos per 

annum after expansion on the basis 
of maximum utilization of plant and 
machinery (SE) 

Chemicals 

M/s Excel Industries Ltd, 184-87, 
Swami Vivckanand Road, Jogeshwan, 
Bombay-60 (Maharastra)—Chlorinated 
paraffin wax—1500 tonnes per annum 
after expansion (SE) 

Dyestuffs 

M/s Amar Dye Chera Ltd, Rang 
Udyan, Sctladevi Temple Roa^ 
Mahim, Bombay-16 (Maharahtra). 
Metanilic Acid — 100 tonnes per 
ahnum (NA). M/s Arlabs Ltd. 6f 
India House. Fort .5ltr«et. RomKau.K 
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(Maharashtra). — cl>e“interniediates — 
270 tonnes pa. (NA). 

Drops & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Merck Sharp and Dhomc of 
India Ltd, Dugal J louse, Backbay 
Reclamation, Bonihay-I. IMaharash- 
tra)—vitamin B-J2 (cyanocobalamin)— 
72 Kgs. pci annum after expansion 
(SE) M/s Sandoz (India) Ltd, Sandoz 
House, Dr Annie Besant Road, Worli, 
Bombay-18 W.B. (Maharashtra).— 
calcium gluconate, calcibronate, cal¬ 
cium laclrobronate, calcium lactate 
gluconate- - present capacity (annual) 
90 12 tonnes, ferrous gluconate 10.20 
tonnes, gal'ictosc 430 Kgs., fructose 
480 Kgs. (101.28 tonnes p.a). Ex¬ 
pansion envisaged 58 72 tonnes p a.— 
total 160 tonnes pa. after expan¬ 
sion. (SE) 

Textiles 

M/s NafTar Chandia Jute Mills Co. 
Ltd, 36, Strand Road, Calcutla-1 (W. 
Bengal)-' jute cirpct backing cloth. 
50 looms to produce 2540 tonnes of 
carpet backing cloth. (SE) 

Sugar 

M/s H R Sugar factory (P) Ltd, 
Nekur, Bareilly (UP)-sugar I.'SOO 
tonnes crushing capacity per day alter 
expansion (SE). 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s Gliaziabad Cold Storage & 
Ice Factory, D M. Road, Ghaziabad 
(UP)— dehydrated vegetables and 
fruits. 900 tonnes p a. (NU). The 
Managing Director-Cum-Milk Co¬ 
mmissioner, Haiyana Dairy Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation Ltd, Chandi¬ 
garh. (Haryana). baby food 
—1,500 tonnes p.a Dried Milk 
(whole & Skim)~650 tonnes p.a. 
(NU). M/s Tata Oil Mills Co Lid, 
Bombay House, Bruce Street, Bom- 
bay-1. (Maharashtra). 1. edible gr¬ 
oundnut flour,—3000 tonnes p.a. 

2. protein isolate — 1,500 tonnes p.a. 

3. multipurpose food & ‘Bal-Ahar’ 
type of product. —1,000 tonnes p.a. 

4. weaning food 1,500 tonnes p.a. 

5. high protein food with fruit pulp 
—1,000 tonnes. 6. high protein — 
1000 tonnes flavoured beverages. 7. 
other high protein formulations—2,000 
tonnes (NA). 

Robber Goods 

M/s Ccat Tyres of India Ltd, Bhan- 
dup Bombay-78 (Maharashtra).—bi¬ 
cycle tyres and tubes 2,(X)0,000 (two 
million) Nos each p.a. (NA). M/s 
Cosmos India Rubber Works (P) Ltd; 
PB No. 107, 7, Hemji Street, Fort, 
Borabay-1. (Maharashtra) — bicycle 
tyres and lubes.—9,00,000 Nos. 
each p.a. (SE) 

Glass 

J.G. Glass Industries (P) Ltd; Co¬ 
operative Insurance Bldg., 2nd Floor, 
Sir P. Mehta Road, Bombay-1. (Ma¬ 
harashtra). pharmaceutical bottles 
and vials fUSP type III) * 72000 
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tonnes after expansion. BT Bottles, 
saline bottles, plasma bottles vials, 
tubing, ampules, tube vials, fluit 
and amber (USP type I). 3,600 

tonnes after expansion, (SE), 

LETTERS OF INTENT 

Metallurgical Industries 

M/s Andhra Steel Corpn. Ltd; 
P-38, India Exchange Place, Calcutta. 
(West Bengal)—cold rolled narrow 
strips—7000 tonnes p.a. box strap¬ 
pings--3,000 tonnes pa. (NA). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Garden Reach Workshop 
Ltd; 43/46, Garden Reach Road, 
Calciitta-24 (West Bengal) •— con¬ 
ventional belt conveyor:> of width 
normally upto 1200 mm 8c also to 
include extra high capacity (8000 
tph) conveyers 18(X) mm. with 1200/ 
1600 kw drives 1,200 Nos. p.a. (2) 
accessories for conveyors such as 
motor operated travelling tripper in¬ 
cluding specfaliscd equipment such as 
crawler mounicd tripper.—500 nos. 
pa. (3) apron conveyors/feeders 
upto & iiKluding 1000 TPH capacity 
- 300 nos per annum. (4) Elcclro- 
m ignetic vibratory screens & vibra¬ 
tory fe-)dcrs-capacities varying upto 
1000 I PH — 600 nos. pa. (NA). 
M/^ Voltas Ltd., 19, Graham Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. (Maha- 
i ashtra) —electrostatic pi eci pita tors— 
4 Nos , p.a (Rs 60 lakhs) mechanical 
dust collectors— 6 Nos. p.a. (Rs 30 
lakhs) (NA) 

Chemicals 

M/s S H. Kelkar & Co. Pvt. Ltd ; 
I.al Bahadur Shastri Marg, Mulund, 
Bomb:iy-80 (Maharashtra) — !, par- 
acre>ol (perfumery grade) —I (K): 
(2) jasniintol — 3.(X); (3) phthalatcs 
(Methyl, ethyl, butyl) — 24 00; 

4 cedryl acetato—2.00; 5. phenoxy 
acctite acid esters.— 1.00 (methyl, 
ethyl & allyl); 6. Paratertiary Butyl 
cyclohcxanyl acetate—5.00; 7. 

methyl acetophenone — 2.()0; 8. 

brominated Vegetable Oils^—6.00; 9. 
isobutyl cinnamater—0.60; 10. Isobutyl 
Propionatedr—0.60. tonnes p.a. (Total 
45.2), M/s Suhrid Gcigy Ltd; Wadi 
BarcKla-7. (Gujarat)— butazolidin— 
from 10 tonnes to 30 tonnes, p.a. 
(SE). The Standard Mills Co. 
Ltd; Chemicals Division, Mafatlal 
House, Backbay Reclamation, P.B. No. 
1038, Bombay-1. (BR) (Maharashtra) 
(i) caustic soda— 17,330 tonnes p.a. 
0*0 chlorine— 15,012 tonnes p.a. 
07/) Hydrochloric acid —- 5000 tonnes 
p.a. M/s. The Andhra Sugars Ltd; 
Venkatarayapltrara, P.B. No. 2, Tonku 
kU (U.P.>— caustic soda — 20,100 
tonnes p.a. chlorines — 14,500 to¬ 
nnes p.a. Hydrochloric Acid— 2,500 
tonnes p.a. (SE). M/s Glaxo La¬ 
boratories (India) Ltd; Dr Annie 
Bosant Road, Worli, Bombay-18. 
(Maharashtra^ — calcium senosides — 
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2000 Kgs. p.a. (SE). The Travancore 
Cochin Chemicals Ltd.; Udyogmandal, 
P.O. (via) Alwaye (Kerala) caustic 
soda — 33,000 tonnes p.a. Chlorine— 
29,040 tonnes p.a. (SE). The Mad¬ 
ras State Ind. Dev. Corp. Ltd; L.L.A. 
Buildings, 150-A, Mount Road, Mad¬ 
ras-2. (Tamil Nadu) Sodium Hy- 
drosulpite--3,300 tonnes p.a. (N.TJ) 
M/s Devidayal Cable Industries Ltd; 
Gupta Mills Estate, Darukhana, Rcay 
Road, Bombay-10. (Maharashtra)— 
Synthetic Resins — 1(X) tonnes p.a. 
(NA). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Rallis India Ltd; 21, Ravelin 
Street, Bonibay-1. BR (Tamil Nadu) 

I. vitamin—B complex liquidate; i neo- 
feritex; 3. khasinol 660,0(X) lits. p.a. 
after expansion, (one shift of 8 hours 
a day. 4. digeplex 5. ferilex 600,000 
lits. 6. minolad; 7. prolypo 8. fer¬ 
ilex malt; 9. numerovits r— 372,000 
Ills. 10. cal. pantothenalc tablets. 

II. riboflavin tablets. 12. V.B.C. Tablets 
960 lakhs. 13. whole Liver extract P. 
14. W.L. Ext. C.B.-complex. 15. W.L. 
Ext. C.BI2 16. L. Ext. Fortc.P. 17. 
Y.I.B. Complex P. 18. cal. pantothen¬ 
ate -- 84,(KX) Ills. 19. livodenn 
ointment ; mcdicrcme — 24,000 
kgs. 21. provitex powder—36,000kg. 
M/s Merck Sharp & Dhome of India 
Ltd; Dugal House, Backbay Recla¬ 
mation, Bombay-20. BR. (Maharash¬ 
tra) —aldomet tablets- 10 million 
tablets (SE). 

Food Processing Industry 

M/s Saras Pvt. Lul; c/o Shri D.D. 
Desai, 24, Brelvi Sayed Abdulla Road, 
Bombay-1. (Gujarat) — processed fr¬ 
uits & vegetables —< 9000 tonnes p.a. 
(NU). 

Rubber Goods 

M/s Metflow Corpn. Pvt. Ltd.; 
65/J, Hindustan Park, CaJcutta-29. 
(Delhi)— LST process footwear 
SIX lakh pairs p.a. (NU). 

Miscellaneous Industries 

M/s National Tobacco Co. of India 
Ltd; National Tobacco Bldg.; 1 & 2, 
Old Court House Corner, Calcutta-1. 
(Mysore).—Cigarettes — 4,500 mi¬ 
llion pcs. per annum. (NU). Shri K.L. 
Narayanasa, No. 10, 1st Main Road, 
Gandhinagar, Bangalorc-9. (Mysore) 
—Cigarettes — 4,500 million pcs. p.a. 
(NU). 

LICENCES REVOKED/SURREN* 
OERED 

(Information pertains to ^ particular 
licences only.) 

M/s Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd, 
Pimpri.—'hamycin; M/s Dhemo Main 
Collieries 8c Industries Ltd, Calcutta 
^coal; M/s Hoechst PharmaceutksaU 
Ltd., Bombay—heperos dragees. M/s, 
South India Research Institute 
Ltd, Vyayad4.^—DDT water 
derftthlfi Oil KivrinH v i 
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Reviewed by ‘ACADEMICUS’ 


When the AdJninistrative Refonns 
Commis'-.ion was appointed in J%5, ii 
was decided that the reorganiset'on of 
the Planning Commission and revision 
of its procetliires should be eo isKlc.-ed 
as part of the overall schem' of 
governm^jn*’ rcorganisatiori. to be pro¬ 
posed by the ARC. It would be inslj ac¬ 
tive to know what recommoiuJaiions 
the ARC made in this ivgrird and the 
changes, if any, that have been elVected 
in the Planning Commission and its 
procedures. H. K. Paranjape in his book 
The Reorganised Planning Commission — 
A in the Tjnplemcnration of A dm h 

nistrative Reforms, has attempted a cri¬ 
tical review of these devclopmeiiis. 

The ARC supported the mainienancc 
of the non-statutory character of the 
Commission. It also emphasised its 
advisory capacity. This was to be achiev¬ 
ed through an appropriate composition 
of the members of the Commission who 
were to be appointed essentially because 
of their expertise. The government de¬ 
cided that there need be no rigidity 
about the number of members and 
agreed that the Commission should be a 
compact body of full-time expert mem¬ 
bers. The number of whole-time mem¬ 
bers including the Deputy Chairman 
has now been kept at five. The author 
l^s opined that the new team certainly 
appears to be working with greater 
discipline. 


The author is of the opinion that the 
National Envelopment Council, as now 
constituted is a very large body. The 
ARC had recommended creation of ex¬ 
pert advisory planning bodies in the 
^states, more or less on the same pattern 
the Elanning'Commission for the 


pLirposc ofllic lorninlalion and c\alua- 
tion of slate plans. This was necessary 
lor ihc purpose of cuMirinc, the availc- 
bilily (4' an inJependeJU, flexible and 
coniiiiLiing planning agency whose c.\- 
pert advice would carry greater weight 
than that <4* (he picsviu dcparinieiital 
agencies. Except the governments of 
Kerala and Mysore who have taken 
some action on the recommc>”da(ion, 
the idea of stale planning boards docs 
not seem to be acceptable to most state 
governments, possibly on grounds of 
paucity of expert personnel and 
linaneial resources. 

Big Lacuna 

This IS ceitainly a big lacuna in the 
planning machinery of the country. 
The author has rightly pointed out that 
the new Planning Commission envisages 
considerable planning tasks for the 
states, including the drawing up of a 
perspective. Also, since a number of 
centrally sponsored schemes have been 
substantially reduced and central direc¬ 
tion in certain major spheres of state 
activity eliminated, such an approach 
can make for better and more cfTcctivc 
planning, only if tlic states* own 
planning organisations are belter slalTed 
and equipped. It is strange that even 
after more than 20 years of planning, 
the stale governments have not become 
aware of the importance of improving 
their planning organisation and exper¬ 
tise. 

The ARC suggested for recruitment 
and talent hunting, a small committee 
consisting of the chairman of the 
UPSC, chairman of the UGC and the 
President of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 
On the ground that not all the presi- 
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dents will be qualified for the role and 
'from other points of view also*, Mr 
Panranjape feels that 'it is difficult to 
see the logic behind this proviso’, 
though he welcomes the suggestion of 
a special committee. Would not the 
preudeats who are almost always emi¬ 
nent Senior industrialists employing 
hundreds of persons of different cate¬ 
gories to run their industries as efficient¬ 
ly a^ po>sible be able to suggest persons 
from the industrial and commercial 
fields for specialised jobs in the Com¬ 
mission? Phis is sheer prejudice on the 
part of the author. It is good that the 
Director of the Institute has made it 
clear that the views expressed by the 
author do not represent the views of the 
Institute, as orherwi.se serious doubts 
would have been cast on its objectivity 
in research. 

Clear Alternatives 

Has the plai\iving process improved 
since the new Planning Coinmission 
was instituted? The importance of pos¬ 
ing cle ir altcrni’livcs to the principal 
authorities like the NDC and the central 
cabinet, so that the plan foiiuiilation 
process would proceed consistently and 
rationally, was emphasised not only by 
the ARC but by tlic deputy chairman 
himself, wl;o when not a member of the 
Commission, had laid stress on this 
as well as on the working out of a con¬ 
sistent policy fraineworic for.clTcclive 
Plan fonnulation. According to the 
author, in the formulation of the fourth 
Plan, it docs not appear that the Com¬ 
mission has done any such thing. Even 
tile approach paper did not pose any 
significant alternatives ! Thus, while 
emphasising the necessity to do with¬ 
out foreign aid at the earliest possible 
moment and to cut down the net foreign 
assistance by about half at the end of 
the fourth Plan, there has been no 
attempt to indicate what the cost of 
this will be in terms of its impact on the 
possible growth rate. 

Similarly, whether we take the poli¬ 
cies regarding foreign aid or industrial 
regulation and licensing or land reforms 
and agricultural development, in no 
case do we find the Commission posing 
alternative proposals with their implica¬ 
tions, and trying to obtain a rational 
policy decision from the central and 
state political authorities. All that the 
Commission states is what it finds 
appropriate and feasible and it was on 
such a basis that consultations were 
held and public opinion ascertained. 

Also, there was no attempt to asso¬ 
ciate the NDC through ministerial sub¬ 
committees or groups of state officials 
on a systematic and continuing basis in 
the process of Plan formulation. This 
was certainly the main reason of almost 
complete lack of commitment to the 
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fourth Plan shown by the state represen¬ 
tatives at various stages of deliberations. 
This is an indication of the continued 
existence of communication gap 
between the Commission and the states. 

Various critics, of whom Prof D R. 
Gadgil was the prominent one, had 
pointed out that casual and unsystema¬ 
tic consultations with outside experts 
mule it ditriciilt for them to play any 
efTectivc role in the process of national 
Plan formulation. There is not only no 
improvemcal in this regard but actually 
deterioration. When a group of indus¬ 
trialists suggested that a more detailed 
discussion on specific problems relating 
to industrial planning should be organis¬ 
ed and that they were willing to co¬ 
operate, the Commission failed to do 
any such thing. One still recollects the 
speech of J.R.D. Tata in this connec¬ 
tion. Economists who formerly used to 
constitute one of the major professional 
groups consulted by the Commission 
especially at the time of Plan formula¬ 
tion, were not at all consulted till the 
draft plan was published. The Com¬ 
mission has made hardly any attempt to 
associate outside c.xperts with its work, 
though the suggestion of the ARC to 
that elTecl was accepted. 

Crucial Support 

The support of Parliament and state 
legislative assemblies was crucial, if the 
Commission's suggestions regarding 
greater mobilisation of resources and 
new policies for attaining important 
socio-economic objectives were to 
find acceptance among political leaders. 
This was all the more necessary after the 
general election of 1967 which has re¬ 
sulted Ml greater political instability. 
However, one does not see any evidence 
that the Planning Commission made 
any significant effort in this direction, 
so much so that when the draft of cer¬ 
tain proposals such as taxation of agri¬ 
cultural incomes was presented before 
the NDC, there was almost unanimous 
opposition from the state governments. 

At the state level, the only achieve¬ 
ment of the Commission has so far been 
the formulation with the help of NDC 
of certain principles regarding central 
assistance which have been generally 
accepted by all the states. 

The period between September 1967 
when the new Planning Commission 
was constituted and May 1970. when 
the fourth Plan was presented by it 
to Parliament is not so short as not to 
permit the introduction of some of the 
reforms suggested by the ARC. The 
new Planning Commission composed 
of a small body of experts and begin¬ 
ning with a clean slate could have, as 
the author has pointed out, shown 
belter results. But then criticising others 


is very easy, achieving something posi¬ 
tive is always difficult. The Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission 
would do well to spare some lime to 
read what he has written in his Planning 
and Economic Policy in India as the erst¬ 
while critic of planning in India. 

CENTRE-STATE RELATIONS 

Development planning in India since 
1950 has given rise to a number of con¬ 
troversies between the centre and the 
states. Mr Paranjape in his book Centre- 
State Relations in Planning feels that 
even though the recommendations of the 
ARC have been accepted by the Plan¬ 
ning Commi.ssion, in actual formula¬ 
tion there is no indication of any 
.sub.staniial improvement in the processes 
of planning. 

One of the major complaints of the 
states has been that of over-centralisation 
and central domination in many fields 
of governmcnial activity. For long, one 
of the principal points of criticism was 
the allocation of central Plan assistance. 
The centre was also dictating the man¬ 
ner in which the slates should under¬ 
take development elTorls. The result 
was alleged to be that the states, 
though responsible for some of the 
most crucial sectors of the naliomil 
economy such as agriculture, education 
and health, were starved of financial 
resources, while these were more than 
adequate with the centre, even for less 


essential developments. Through con¬ 
ditional grants, the centre was imposing 
its own policies and priorities, irres¬ 
pective of their relevance to states. 
As a result, the federal system envisaged 
in the constitution was in effect attempt¬ 
ed to be subverted. The consequence 
was that the state governments did not 
feel committed to some of the develop¬ 
mental projects and their implementa¬ 
tion was affected. Even the balanced 
growth which should have resulted from 
such centralisation has not been 
achieved. Uneven distribution among 
states of central projects, ineffectiveness 
of industrial licensing for ensuring the 
location of industries in less devqloped 
regions and states, the concentration 
of financial assistance in favour of al¬ 
ready developed states and inadequate 
assistance by the centre for less develop¬ 
ed areas are mentioned as important 
factors contributing to the continuance 
of such an imbalance. 

On the other hand the centre com¬ 
plains that the states had failed to 
develop machinery for effective plan¬ 
ning, they lacked the essciuial di.sciplinc 
nccc.s$ary, had inadequate political 
courage to mobilise potential resources 
and for all these failures the states made 
the centre a whipping boy. There WUs 
considerable truth in the criticism of 
both the sides. 

As regards suggestions for reforms, 
as early as in 1964, the Planning Com- 
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mission itself realised that the plethora 
of patterns of assistance and centrally 
sponsored schemes were not serving the 
purpose for which they were initiated 
and that much more simplification and 
liberalisation in this regard was neces¬ 
sary. As a result of discussions on the 
centrally aided and centrally sponsored 
schemes and the patterns and proce¬ 
dures of central assistance, a number of 
changes therein have been brought 
about. The number of patterns was re¬ 
duced and the remaining ones were 
made simpler. Later on the ARC 
suggested a clear delineation of the res¬ 
pective roles of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, the states and other agencies in the 
planning process. The suggestion was 
mainly governed by the need to recon¬ 
cile the conflicting claims of centralisa¬ 
tion which the logic of overall planning 
imposes with the necessity of allowing 
adequate autonomy and initiative to 
the constituent units of the union, to 
enable them better to carry out develop¬ 
ment in keeping with (heir own poten¬ 
tials and requirements. 

The.sc suggestions of the ARC re¬ 
garding planning procedures having 
been mostly accepted, the states have 
been asked to exercise considerable 
initiative. They arc not required to go in 
for standardised schemes and arc free 
to choose their own scl;^cmes albeit 
within the national priorities. The 
Commission has also decided that block 
grants of central assistance should be 
made to states. To ensure that states 
fulfil their part of the responsibility, 
the actual payment of central assistance 
has been made dependent on states’ 
fully meeting the target of approved 
outlays. Also, llic number of centrally 
sponsored schemes has been reduced 
from 90 to 52. 

No Financial Discipline 

According to the author, the actual 
foimulation of stale plans still conti¬ 
nues in the same old grooves and the 
states continue to ask for larger plan 
outlays, without being prepared to ob¬ 
serve the financial discipline. He feels 
that it needs to be re-emphasised that 
without a much more radical improve¬ 
ment ill the whole nature of planning 
and Plan discussions, the differences, 
between the centre and the slates can¬ 
not be genuinely resolved. This means 
first, there must be a much belter 
organised and continuous dialogue 
between the centre and the states, and 
secondly such a dialogue can be useful 
and effective only if the nature of plan¬ 
ning machinery in the centre and states 
is improved. The author is aware that 
hereafter political impact on planning 
will be felt more than in earlier years 
and that planning will become more 
difficult. 

Various attempts were made since 1964 


and especially since 1967 to meet the 
challenging need of improving centre- 
state relations. The reorganised Plan¬ 
ning Commission has taken some steps. 
But the experience of recent years 
suggests that what is done is not 
enough. 

The author has very clearly explained 
the intricate problem of centre-state 
relationship which India has been 
facing at present. Yet he gives the 
impression that this is essentially a 
technical problem and in spite of the 
political difficulties to which he has 
referred, he feels that the problem can 
be solved with necessary expertise and 
evolution of satisfactory procedures. 
Probably, the author has underestimat¬ 
ed the political aspect of the centre- 
stale relationship. The problem can be 
solved satisfactorily provided there is 
consensus on planned economic deve¬ 
lopment of the country along democra¬ 
tic and socialist lines. Lacking this con¬ 
sensus, India is likely to face this pro¬ 
blem in future in a more and not less 
aggravated form. The author lias look¬ 
ed at the problem in a rather narrow 
wa> and therefore the solutions which he 
has suggested may not prove adequate. 

TRENDS IN MONE l ARV THEORY 

Money in Bvitdm 1957-1969 is the 
outcome of a conference of monetary 
economists held in England to mark the 
tenth anniversaiy of the publication of 
the Radcliffe Report (1959). 

The conference had three major 
objectives before it. The first objective 
was to review the developments in the 
areas about which the Radclilfe Com¬ 
mittee had been especially concerned 
and particularly changes in the coun¬ 
try's financial structure and in the 
knowledge of how the system works in 
theory and practice. Ihc second object¬ 
ive was to bring together economists 
from a variety of institutions concerned 
either practically or scholastically with 
the United Kingdom’s monetary system, 
to pooi their special knowledge of and 
insights into the system's working and 
problems. The third objective was Id 
establish some common ground and a 
mutually understood frame of reference 
among economists customarily observ¬ 
ing the monetary system from a parti¬ 
cular institutional point of view. 

In part I, Prof. L. V. Morgan has 
tried to show that Lie problems studied 
by the Radcliffe Committee “were not 
different in kind from those which 
faced the twenty other committees.” 
The objective of monetary policy—the 
maintenance of the exchange value and 
the domestic purchasing power of the 
currency, the avoidance of trade de¬ 
pression and unemployment and the 


creation of conditions favourable to 
grow'th of industry and commerce— 
have remained much the same as of old, 
though the language and the order of 
priorities have changed from time to 
lime. 

The Radcliffe Committee 

The most fundamental break with 
tradition is the rejection by the Rad- 
clift'e Committee of the quantity theory 
of money. But the Committee was un¬ 
able to substitute in its place any 
other coherent and general theory. The 
central theme of previous documents 
had been the relationship between 
money and prices. In the Radcliffe 
Report both fade into the background 
and the centre of the stage is held by 
‘total pres.sure of demand’ and ‘general 
liquidity’ of the economy. The author 
rightly opines that looking at things 
from (his view point, it is easy to see 
how the Radcliffe Committee took the 
view' that in fad it did, on non-banking 
institutions, the bank rate and public 
debt. Whether these views can form the 
basis of a new theory or a .sensible guide 
to policy, according to Prof Morgan, 
is a matter of controversy. This essay 
gives the readers a tine perspective of 
Britain's monetary history and current 
state of monetary theory. 

In the discussion papers, Prof. L. S. 
PressncII has made an attempt to slioiy 
that historically there have been ih 
England several monetary traditions 
and that Radclifl'e Committee did not 
depart from tlum so radically as Prof. 
Morgan has suggested. Newlyn on the 
other hand has suggested that the Rad- 
clilfe Committee did not merely reject 
the quantity thcoi y of money but reject¬ 
ed money itself' in a significant sense. 

Part 11 i»f tile book contains the main 
article by Prof A. A. Walters who deals 
with the empirical evidence behind the 
Radcliffe Report. The author feels that 
Radcliffe had not even regarded the em¬ 
pirical testing of hypothesis as an appro- 
piiate methodology. Radcliffe's metho¬ 
dology, according to Prof Walters, was 
“one of institutional insight instead of 
testing on the empirical side, and of an 
uncritical acceptance of neo-Keyne- 
sianism as a theoretical basi.s for mone¬ 
tary policy.” The commit ice based its 
findings on “opinions rather than analy¬ 
tical data.” The main reason for this 
was that when Radcliffe published his 
report (1959), monetary studies were 
primarily the preserve of the pure theo¬ 
rists and institutionalists. Statistical stu¬ 
dies of monetary effects had then reach¬ 
ed only their infancy and had virtually 
no effect on the theorists and the institu¬ 
tionalists who gave evidence before the 
Radcliffe Committee. However, at pre¬ 
sent, intuition, experience and judge¬ 
ment have all been subjected to 10 
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years’ statistical analysis. What is the 
result? 

According to Prof. Walters the central 
conclusion of the report that liquidity 
was the centrepiece of the monetary sys¬ 
tem, and that the quantity of money was 
not important except as a determinant 
of the levels of interest rates, has not 
stood the empirical test. The quantity of 
money has been rediscovered as ‘not 
insignificant magnitude*. As regards 
another conclusion of Radcliffc that 
frustration of monetary policy was due 
to high substitutability of credit, the 
empirical studies, according to Prof 
Walters, show that this fear was much 
exaggerated. Similarly, the reliance of 
Radcliffe on interest rates, and particu¬ 
larly the long-term rate, as the mecha¬ 
nism of control or as ‘the instrumental 
variable of the system’ has not been 
adequately tested. Very little of Rad- 
ciiffe has thus survived the empirical 
testing oFthe last 10 years ! Prof Walters 
concludes that monetary economists 
must at some time or the other come to 
terms with the facts of life as they arc, 
rather than as reported by reputable 
opinions. 

In the discussion, L. Dicks-Mircaiix 
has tried to point out that the com¬ 
mittee did not reject a quantitative 
approach out of choice; iftiie quantity 
of empirical evidence was sparse, one 
cannot blame the committee for not 
taking serious note of it. 

Part 111 contains a lengthy article by 
Harry G. Johnson on recent develop¬ 
ments in monetary theory. He has in 
his usual crisp style, shown how the 
Radcliffe Committee initiated its investi¬ 
gations into the working of the British 
monetary system at a time w'hen the 
intellectual environment could be cha¬ 
racterised as the high tide of Keynesian 
scepticism about the importance of 
monetary policy and its relevance. But 
in the ensuing 10 years, the tide has set 
markedly in the opposite direction to¬ 
wards emphasis on monetary policy (as 
distinct from the theory of income and 
expenditure) for which Prof Milioji 
Friedman was responsible to a great 
extent. But Prof Johnson has warned 
that much work remains to be done in 
developing a monetary economics ap¬ 
propriate to the analytical and policy 
problems of the British economy. 

Part rV contains three articles by 
p^fessional economists on the UK’^ 
financial institutions since RadcIilTe. 
Wc notice, during the Iasi ten years, 
trends such" as (a) diversification of 
financial services, (b) decrease in special¬ 
isation between different groups of 
fiipificial institutions, (c) the prolifera¬ 
tion of overseas banks, of subsidiaries 
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of the clearing banks and joint ven¬ 
tures, (^0 the growth of so-called parallel 
markets, (e) changed position of clear¬ 
ing banks and (/) mergers. These three 
articles give a fairly comprehensive 
picture of the new trends evolving in the 
British financial institutions. 

The last part contains an article on 
the oj^ralion of monetary policy since 
Radcliffc. Broadly the approach to 
policy has been similar to that of Rad¬ 
cliffe Committee in that authorities 
have consistently believed that it is 
right to pay attention and try to under¬ 
stand the general fifiancial position of 
all sectors of the economy and that it 
would be insuflicient to concentrate 
exclusively on a single variable such as 
the quality of money. The lesson drawn 
is perhaps not to expect too much 
for any one arm of economic policy. 

This extremely valuable book con¬ 
tains a comprehensive summary of the 
discussions ofthe conference and includ¬ 
es in Part VI a 700-item classified biblio¬ 
graphy which is as valuable as the origi¬ 
nal papers by experts from various 
fields. This book, as it gives the latest 
trends in monetary theory and practices 
in the post-Radcliffe era, will be found 
extremely valuable, not only to students 
of economics, but to also policy-framers 
who must not fail to take note of deve¬ 
lopments reviewed in this book, lest 
their policy lags behind theoretical 
advancement and proves ineffective. 

INSTITUTIONAL FINANCE 

In all countries, developed as well 
as developing, institutional financing 
of economic development is fairly 
rapidly grow'ing. After Independence, 
India has also established a complex 
of financial institiilons for the provision 
of term finance to industrial and agri¬ 
cultural projects. While theexpectations 
arc that w'ilh the nationalisation of 
commercial banks, a carefully planned, 
coordinated and speedy financial assis¬ 
tance would be forthcoming for eco¬ 
nomic growth, there is also the possibi¬ 
lity that capital market will come to be 
dominated by a few relatively new insti¬ 
tutions and that policies and operations 
would become stereotyped and inflexi¬ 
ble. There is, therefore, ccmsiderablc 
scope for rc.search, both in regard to 
assessment of the work of the existing 
complex of financial institutions, as also 
the directions in which the system should 
be oriented to meet the challenges of 
economic development and social jus¬ 
tice. In his bt^ok Institutional Fmancing 
of Economic Development in India. 
Prof Sethuraman has made an attempt 
to analyse these problems and make 
some suggestions in the light of per¬ 
formance of these institutions. 

In the past 25 years the governments 
of a number of less developed countries 
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have created, promoted or encouraged 
the organisation of institutions various¬ 
ly called ‘development corporations’, 
‘development banks*,, ‘development 
finance corporations’ etc. These .show, 
according to the author, certain general 
characteristics such as autonomous 
basis, performance of a variety of func¬ 
tions like promotion, underwriting, 
mortgage, lending and subscribing to 
debentures and equity capital. 

In chapter one the author has tried to 
review these developments. In this re¬ 
view the author has failed to give a 
clear and definite picture of the emerg¬ 
ing situation of the last 25 years. 
The whole thing is disorganised, 
with quotations galore. Chapters on the 
managing agency system and finance 
corporations contain usual material and 
very little analysis or suggc.stions. The 
treatment of mixed banking. Life Insu¬ 
rance Corporation of India, and central 
banks contains absolutely nothing new, 
while the analytical part is not at all 
critical. 

However, a lew- paragraphs on the 
Unit Trust of India are worth noting. 
The author has pointed out that the 
study of simihir unit trusts in other 
countries points to certain lines of 
future improvemeni.^. An important 
factor that makes unit trusts increasing¬ 
ly popular in the USA and the UK is 
the feature of ‘product dilTcrentiation’, 
Some unit trusts olfer ‘high income’ 
units, others offer ‘growth units’ and 
still others specialise in various indus¬ 
tries in order to cater to the varying 
needs of difTerent investors. In addition, 
these unit trusts offer savings plans, 
gift plans, and saving-cum-insurance 
plans. All this has won considerable 
popularity for these unit trusts in those 
countries. It is high time the Unit Trust 
of India diversified its activities along 
these and other new lines. 

The book contains just a matter-of- 
fact account ot various financial institu¬ 
tions which have been built up and are 
functioning in India during the last 
25 years. The book, therefore, will dis¬ 
appoint the critical readers and espe¬ 
cially so when they learn in the preface 
that the book is prepared on the basis of 
the author’s thesis for Ph.D. degree 
of Madras University. 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 

Many excellent books by foreign 
authors on the complex subject of inter¬ 
national economies are already avail¬ 
able to readers. Introduction to Inter¬ 
national Economics is however probably 
the first attempt to write in a fairly 
comprehensive way on this subject by 
an Indian author. There being hardly 
any scope for original work or com¬ 
ment, it may at once be admitted that 
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on account of his iiiulerstanding and 
power of lucid exposition. Prof. D. M. 
Mithani has certainly succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing a fairly satislactory text-book on 
the subject. 

The first part of the L)^'Ok gives the 
theoretical background of international 
trade and gains from international 
trade. The classical theory as developed 
by Adam Smith, Ricardo and J. S. Mill 
and the modern theory in terms of 
‘factor-proportions analysis' of Bertil 
Ohiin have been analysed with clarity. 
In part two, the author has discussed 
ihe problems of international exchange, 
with a fairly comprehensive analysis of 
foreign exchange, balance of payments 
and international gold standard. The 
third part contains analysis of commer¬ 
cial policy pursued at diflcrcnt times by 
different countries. This part contains 
analysis of policies such as tarifls, im¬ 
port quotas, excliange controls and 
state trading in international traile 

When a country accepts economic 
planning as a means of economic deve¬ 
lopment, regulation of foreign trade 
sector logically follows which means 
that slate trading in foreign trade be¬ 
comes ineviatablc. While thus adiinitting 
that STC in India has a signilicant and 
increasing role to play in the plannctl 
economic development of the country 
with its socialist goal, it needs to be 
i?mphasised that its attitude and func¬ 
tioning needs to be considerably im¬ 
proved. 

New Approach by STC 

This is because what wc notice in 
respect of the STC of India is that it is 
always behind sche<luic, extremely slow 
in taking decisions, unable to solve 
fruitfully technical problems involved 
in foreign trade, is unbusinesslike and 
bureaucratic in attitude, is ineflicicnl in 
all respects and as a consequence in¬ 
creases the import cost of raw materials 
by charging heavy ct)nimission. The 
author has painted both the sides of the 
picture with impartiality. 

In part four the author has analysed 
institutions and ideals of international 
economic relations. He discusses topics 
such as the IMF and the World Bank 
as also GATT, FCM, EMA, Sterling 
Area and UNCTAD. The current pro¬ 
blem of international liquidity ha.s been 
Very satisfactorily analysed with a fairly 
comprehensive review of practically all 
the suggested reforms such as revalua¬ 
tion of gold, TrilTln Plan, the Bernstein 
proposals, ihc Stamp plan, the Maiild- 
ing proposal and the Roosa plan. There 
is also an analysis of SDRs. 

As the author says, the problem of 
international liquidity, though slightly 
Jess pressing now compared to what it 


was a few years ago, is however likely 
to become serious in future. Readers 
would therefore do well to understand 
this problem which the author within a 
small compass has analysed lucidly. 
The book concludes with a fairly ex¬ 
haustive selected bibliography which 
will be found very useful by those who 
aim at specialising in international eco¬ 
nomics. 

There is no doubt that this book will 
serve as an excellent texl-book for 
graduate students in Indian universities 
and good introductory reading for the 
post-graduate students. The general 
reader will find all that he needs to 
know about international economics in 
this book. 

WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 

As former Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission and union Minis¬ 
ter of Planning and Social Welfare, 
Asoka Mehla is naturally expected to 
know milch about Indian planning and 
Indian economic problems. In his book 
Economic Plannu^g in India he has tried 
to give the benefit of his knowledge to 
Ihc public. He has attempted to throw 
light on practically every important as¬ 
pect of Indian economy, namely India's 
five-year Plans, their outlay, priorities 
in the Plans, Plan evaluation, land re¬ 
forms, foreign aid, private sector, con¬ 
trols and many other challenging pro¬ 
blems which are defying satisfactory 
solution for long. The author not only 
attempts to analyse the above problems 
but also makes an attempt to suggest 
ways to wriggle out of these difficulties. 

Part 1 contains four essays of general 
nature by w'ay of background. Writing 
on‘Economic Revolution’, the author 
feels tliat there is a worldwide economic 
revolution at present, expressing itself 
ill an urge for a longer life, an urge for 
a more creative and cheerful life by many 
billions of people to whom such life 
has been denied for long. According to 
the author, if we notice any change 
in that direction or any dynamism to¬ 
day in India, it “has all been due to 
economic planning”. To realise Ihe 
above objectives, “not less and less 
planning but more and better planning 
is what we shall need in future”. He is of 
the opinion that we in Asia have no 
time to lose and planning alone can 
shorten the lime we migtht take for our 
development. 

Granting that MchtaNS speaking of 
Asian countries and not denying the urge 
of the people to move out of stagnation, 
two things can be said against what the 
author has said. More and more plan¬ 
ning would mean greater and greater 
destruction of personal initiative and 
enterprise and ultimately end of demo¬ 
cracy with its emphasis on human 


personality. Secondly, the author needs 
to be reminded that even in Asia, the 
countries with less planning have been 
showing higher growth rates while a 
country like India with more and more 
planning is showing the lowest growth 
rate even among Asian countries ! 

In ‘The Winds of Social Change* 
the author feels that four dynamic fac¬ 
tors, namely a spirit of rebellion, re¬ 
form, innovation and non-conformism 
are responsible for the social change 
that is in the wind, while conformity, 
ritualism and apathy arc the real ene¬ 
mies of desirable social changes. Wc 
in India are required to break the psy¬ 
chological shell in which for thousands 
of years we have sought shelter. We in 
India who are on the brink of a preci¬ 
pice, can save ourselves only by ‘the 
deliberate exercise of our minds’. All 
this is beautifully vague and can be said 
of any people at any time ! 

Part 2 is regarding ‘The Strategy to 
Economic Planning in India’ and con¬ 
tains as many as 17 articles and speeches 
on a variety of subjects such as agricul¬ 
ture, population, planning for defence 
and administration. Since, at no place 
the date.s of the speeches or articles are 
given, the reader is in confusion as to 
which Plan the author is referring when 
he is discussing priorities or outlays. 
This is rank, bad editing ! The author 
claims that “we are trying to pose be¬ 
fore the world an alternative to the 
wasteful path of economic development 
through resort to the classical models 
of capitalism and communism”. Can we 
honestly claim this or was it only a 
piece of demagogy when Asoka Mehta 
was in charge of planning? This is both 
bad economic history and bad economic 
analysis! 

Mobilisation of Rural Resources 

Then we get the usual cliches that 
“The package programme areas hold 
out the promise of the best results and 
must prove to be path-finders in the 
mobilisation of rural resources”, “It is 
the task of urban community to build 
bridges between one community and 
another", and so on and so forth, 
from page to page and para to para, 
until the whole thing becomes nause¬ 
ous. The tragedy is that for more than 
20 years Indian people have been fed, 
even by our few intelligent and scholar¬ 
ly political leaders, on this sort of slb- 
gan-mongering, with lhe«»consequence 
that peoples’ analytical and critical 
powers have been blunted and disabled 
to distinguish between what is practic¬ 
able and what is visionary. 

Part 3 with a grandiose general' title 
‘The Economic Revolution and t|ie 
Plan’ attempts to analyse topics ^hteh 
carry equally imposing titles suct| as 
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'"Discipline and Development’, ‘Ethics 
of Austerity’ and so on. As in other 
articles or speeches, the dates not hav¬ 
ing been specified, the reader starts with 
confusion not knowing what the occa- 
ijion is and it is only at some later stage 
that he is vaguely made aware of the 
backgfound. This is thoroughly exaspe¬ 
rating and a reader unless compelled, 
like the reviewer, to read the book to 
the end, would give up reading in the 
middle. 

Words ! Words ! Words ! A flood of 
words that completely smothers the 
reader without enlightening him ! 
Asoka Mehta’s love for beautiful words 
and poetic phrases seems to be over¬ 
bearing—‘a free and equal society’, 
‘crossing the hump of partial develop¬ 
ment’, ‘universalisation of people’, 
'‘tattered garments of frustration’, ‘ulti¬ 
mate proletariat’, ‘antithesis of the 
thesis’, ‘creative symphony’, ‘trans¬ 
valuation of values’, ‘crossing the abyss 
of tomorrow’, ‘dark valleys of poverty’ 
and sunlit heights of plenty’,-—sweet 
and flowery phrases created with an 
case and felicity of which even the 
professional phruse-makers of America 
would be envious. This is not and 
should not be the style of an economist. 
Scores of models can be quoted which 
combine excellent analysis with facile 
expressions. In the hands, of unwary 
and immature readers the book is likely 
to do more harm than good to his 
powers of analysis and understanding. 

Role of the Cheque 

Cheques in Law and Practice : L. 

R. Suneja; Bankers Publishing Cen¬ 
tre. 26, South Patel Nagar, New 
Delhi-8; Pp 824; Price Rs 25, 

Banking without the cheque is un¬ 
imaginable today. Indeed, in 
advanced countries the use of the 
cheque has relegated the currency to a 
secondary position. In India too, even 
though largely confined to urban 
areas, the use of the cheque has gained 
considerable popularity alongside the 
growth in banking. As the banking 
infrastructure widens, more and more 
people living in the far-flung areas of 
our country will acquire the banking 
habit. Cheques will naturally come to 
play a significant role in their lives. 
Correspondingly, the volume of work 
and responsibility of bankmcn in 
handling cheques will increase. 

That the cheque is not as simple 
as it looks can be visualised only when 
one happens to thumb through the 
tome which the veteran banker, Mr 
L. R. Suneja, has produced. Cheques 
in Law and Practice is the second en¬ 
larged edition of his earlier work, 
Bankers" Objections on Unpaid Cheques^ 


which was a poincering attempt in 
India and a valuable addition to the 
scant literature available on the subject. 
The present volume, for its sheer com¬ 
prehensiveness, can be reckoned 
As an authentic book of reference 
for bank employees and an 
unmatched fount of knowledge for the 
students of banking. Beginning his 
thesis with the origin and the various 
definitions of the cheque, Mr Suneja 
has gone on to discuss the more com¬ 
plicated and subtle aspects of the 
cheque. Apart from reflecting Mr 
Suneja's own long experience, both as 
a banker and as a teacher, the book is 
replete with profuse references drawn 
from legal decisions of Indian, British 
and US courts. 


Books Received 

iDtroduction to Behavioral Science for 
Business : (Wiley Eastern University 
Edition) ; Blair J. Kolasa; Wiley 
Eastern Private Lid; Pp 654; Price 
Rs 9. 

Man, Science and Society {Proceedings 
of a Seminar) : Edited by Arabinda 
P(uldar; Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study. Simla-5; Pp 404; Price Rs 50, 

Modern Office Management (Fifth Edi¬ 
tion) : John J. W. Ncuncr and B. 
Lewis Keeling; D. II. Taraporevald 
Sons & Co. Private Ltd, 210, Dr 
Dadabhai Naoroji Road, Bombay-1; 
Pp. 775; Price Rs 12. 

How Companies Plan : Stewart Tltomp- 
son; D.B. Taraporcvala Sons & Co 
Private Ltd; Pp. 215; Price Rs 7.50. 

Optimum Use of Engineering Talent : 
Editor : Jerome W. Blood; D. B. 
Taraporcvala Sons & Co Private 
Ltd., Pp. 416; Price Rs 7.20. 

The Manufacturing Man and His Job : 
Edited by Robert E. Finley and Henry 
R. Ziobro; D. B. Taraporcvala Sons 
8l Co Private Ltd; Pp. 478; Price 
Rs 15 

Manufacturing Management : Franklin 
G. Moore; D. B. Taraporcvala Sons 
& Co Private Ltd; Pp. 892; Rs 13.80. 

The Field Sales Manager (A Manual 
of Practice) : Edited by Albert New- 
garden; D. B. Taraporcvala Sons & 
Co Private Ltd; Pp 380; Price Rs 7.50. 

Customer Oriented Planning : Robert 
W. Ferrell; D.B. Taraporcvala Sons 
& Co Private Ltd; Pp. 253; Price 
Rs 9. 

Tough-Minded Management : J. D. 
Batten; D. B. Taraporcvala Sons & 
Co. Private Ltd; Pp 188; Price Rs 6. 

The Corporate Planning Process : Mel¬ 
ville C. Branch; D. B. Taraporcvala 
Sons & Co Private Ltd; Pp 253; 
Price Rs 5.40. 

Performance Ohjectiyes for Managers : 


Raymond F. Valentine: D.B. Tara¬ 
porcvala Sons & Co Private Ltd; 
Pp 208; Rs7.50. 

• Quality Control and Industrial Statis- 
tics : Acheson J. Duncan; D. B. 
Taraporcvala Sons & Co Private 
Ltd; Pp 992; Price Rs 17. 

Salesmanship : C. A. Kirkpatrick; D.B. 
Taraporcvala Sons & Co Private Ltd; 
Pp. 580; Price Rs 12.40. 

Rural Savings in India : P. G. K. Pani- 
kar; Somaiya Publications Pvt Ltd; 
Pp. 179; Price Rs 18. 

Agricultural Statistics in India : P. C. 
Bansil : Dhanpat Rai & Sons; Pp 
376; Price Rs 25. 

Spain : Hugh Thomas and the Editors 
of rinie-Lile Books; Time-Life 
International (Nederland) N.V.; Pd 
160. ^ 

The Problem of Management Gap in 
Underdeveloped Countries : A.N. 
Agarwala; The Indian Management 
Development Association; Moiilal 
Nehru Institute of Research and 
Business Administration, University 
of Allahabad; Pp 42; Price Rs 3. 

A Profile of Indian Industry : Edited by 
Vadilal Dagli : Vora and Co Publish¬ 
ers Pvt Ltd; Pp 403; Price Rs 35. 
Studies in Green Revolution : Edited by 
Cj. S. Pohekar; United Asia Publica- 
ijons Pvi Ltd; Pp 68; Price Rs 5. 

India, irrigation and Power Projects 
Hive Year Plans) : Published by the 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power; 
Pp 407; Pi ICC Rs 3. 

The Economics of Socialism : J. Wilczy- 
nski; George Allen and Unwin; 
Pp 233; Price £ 2.75 in UK only. 

Expectation, Enterprise and Profit, the 
Theory of the Firm : G.L.S. Shackle; 
George Alien and Unwin; Pp 160; 
Price £ 2.50 in UK only. 

Development Assistance in the Seventies: 
Robert E. Asher; George Allen and 
Unwin; Pp. 248, Price 66s. 

Foreign Aid : Edited by Jagdish Bhag- 
wati and Richard S. Eckaus; Penguin 
Books Ltd: Pp 351; Price Canadian 
$2.15. 

The World's Money, How it Works : 
William M. Clarke and George 
Pulay; George Allen and Unwin; 
Pp 216; Price £2.25. 

Builders of Modern India—Asutosh 
Mookerjec : Sasadhar Sinha: Publi¬ 
cations Division; Ministry of Infor- 
ation and Broadcasting; Pp 88; Price 
Rs 3. 

Elements of Vegetable Pests: J. P. Singh; 
Vora and C'o Publishers Pvt Ltd; 
Pp 275; Price Rs 20. 

Let My Country Awake (The Human 
Role in Development : Thoughts on 
the next ten years) : Malcolm S. 
Adiseshiah; UNESCO; Pp 375; Price 
$7.42. 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Wholesale Prices 


TiiJ: WHOM.SAI L piiccs as incasuicd by 
die official index (with the year ended 
March 1962--100) worked out to 181.0 
in July 1970, as against 1X0.9 for June 
1970. Tlie index for July 1970 was 
higher by 3.8 per cent when compared 
to July 1969. buringthe month under 
re\iew ‘food articles’ advanced by 0.2 
per cent to 206.0, ‘machinery and trans¬ 
port equipment' by 0.4 per cent to 
146.1 and ‘manufactures' by 0 3 per 
cent to 152.0 while the index for ‘liquor 
and tobacco* declined by 0 2 per cent 
to 184.7 and ‘industrial raw materials' 
by 1.2 per cent to 198.7 during the 
month under review. However, the 
indices for ‘fuel, power, light and 
lubricants' and ‘chemicals' groups re¬ 
mained unchanged at their earlier 
month’s levels of 159.8 and 185 1 res¬ 
pectively. 

Food rtides 

The sub-group index for ‘cereals' re- 
receded by 0.2 per cent to 206.4 due to 
fall in the prices of all the cereals 
(except rice and ragi which showed 
a rise). ‘Pulses' recorded a fall of 2.1 
per cent to 239.5 owing to a decline in 
the prices of all the pulses, except mung 
which moved up. On the whole tlie 
index for ‘foodgrains’ moved down by 
0.6 per cent to 212.4. This was lower 
by 0.4 per cent when compared to that 
of a year ago. Higher prices of potatoes 
and oranges raised the index for ‘fruits 
and vegetables' by 2.0 per cent to 
220.2. The prices of bananas, however, 
moved down. Owing to an increase in 
the prices of milk and butler the index 
for ‘milk & milk products’ sub-group 
rose by 0.9 per cent to 211.1. The 
prices of coconut oil, mustard oil and 
vanaspati were marked up; as a result 
the index for ‘edible oils' sub-group 
moved up by 0.3 per cent to 237.6. 
However, the prices of groundnut oil 
and gingelly oil declined. Higher prices 
of eggs and iish pushed up the index for 
‘fish, eggs and meal’ sub-group by 3.0 
per cent to 218.9. The prices of meat 
however, receded. The index for ‘sugar 
and allied products'sub-group recorded 
a rise of 2 0 per cent to 161.6 due to 
an increase in the prices of gur and 
khandsari. A fall of 1.9 per cent to 
190 6 in ihc sub-group index for ‘other 
food articles' was brought about by 
lower prices of chillies, turmeric, cum¬ 
min, cardamoms, lea and belelnuls. The 
prices of black pepper and ctilVee how¬ 
ever, advanced 

Liquor and Tobacco 

The index for this group exhibited a 


fall of 0.2 per cent to 184.7 due to a 
slight fall in the prices of tobacco 
raw. 

Fuel, Power, Light & Lubricants 

The index for this group remained 
unchanged at its previous month's level 
of 159 8. 

Industrial Raw Materials 

Lower prices of jute raw, mesta and 
silk raw' brought down the sub-group 
index for fibres by l.l per cent to 171 9. 
The prices of cotton raw, however, 
moved up. The index for ‘oilseeds’ sub¬ 
group declined by 1.5 per cent to 239.4 
on account of a fall in the prices of 
groundnuts, gingclly.seed, cottonseed 
and copra, although the prices of lin¬ 
seed and rapesecd advanced. The sub¬ 
group index for ‘minerals’ stood station¬ 
ary at its previous month’s level of 
141.1. The sub-group index for other 
industrial raw materials declined by 0.4 
per cent to 164.4 owing to a fall in the 
prices of hides raw, skins raw, tanning 
materials and rubber. However, the 
prices of lac went up during the month 
under review. 

Chemicals 

The index for this group remained 
unchanged at its previous month’s level 
of 185.1. 

Machinery and Transport equipment 

The index for ‘machinery and trans¬ 
port equipment’ advaneded by 0.4 


per cent to 146.1 as against 145.5 for 
the earlier month due to a rise in the 
prices of both electrical and non-elcctri- 
cal machinery (tools and implements). 

Intermediate Products 

The index for ‘intermediate products* 
exhibited a fall of 0.5 per cent to 174.5 
due to lower prices of cotton yarn, zinc, 
copper, lead and linseed oil. The prices 
of coir yarn, however, went up. 

Finished Product.s 

Higher prices of cotton manufactures 
(4-0.4 per cent to 140.3) and jute 
manufactures (4~0.2 per cent to J65.0) 
raised the index for ‘textiles* sub*group 
by 0.3 per cent to 145.0. The indices for 
silk and rayon manufactures, woollen 
manufactures and coir mats & mattings 
remained unchanged. The index for 
‘metal products’ moved up by 2.0 per 
cent to 164.8 due to a rise in the prices 
of iron Sc steel manufactures. Higher 
prices of cement and glass manufac¬ 
tures pushed up the index for ‘non- 
metallic products' sub-group by 0.9 
per cent to 139.7. The index for che¬ 
mical products sub-group advanced 
by 0.5 per cent to 144.2, on account of 
an increase in the prices of drugs and 
medicines, paints and varnishes, soap, 
toilet requisites. The price of essential 
oils, however, recorded a fall. The sub¬ 
group index for oilcakes drifted lower 
by 1.1 per cent to 204.7. 

The sub-group indices for leather 
products, rubber products, paper pro¬ 
ducts and miscellaneous products re¬ 
mained unchanged at their previous 
month’s levels of 92.1, 155.4, 121.3 
and 120.4 respectively. On the whole 
the index for‘finished products'moved 
up by 0.5 per cent to 146.5 during 
the month under review as against 
145 7 for the preceding month. 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

A Quarterly Bulletin of "^Eastern Economlst*\ this publication surveys 
important developments in each quarter in the various fields of the national 
economy as well as in the world economy^ organizes its material in a con- 
venient form and illustrates it with diagrams^ graphs and charts. Its 
features are a business roundup, an analysis of markets and an Investment 
supplement. 

The Bulletin averages 64 pages and is priced at Rs 4 per copy. 
27ie annual subscription is Rs 16. 

inquiries regarding subscription and advertisements maybe adilressed to: 
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The Eastern Economist Ltd, 

Post Box No. 34, 
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EASIBflW BO(»JOM!ST 
index numbers of WHOZISALE PRICES BV GROtim AND SUB-GROUPS 


m 


OF COMMODITIES 


Group and sub-group 


Monthly average 


Food Articles 

Foodgrains 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Fruits and vegetables 
Milk & milk products 
Edible oils 
Fish, eggs and meat 
Sugar and allied products 
Others 

liquor and tobacco 
I Fbcl» power, light & lubricanU 
Indostrial raw materials 
Fibres 
Oilseeds 
Minerals 
f Others 
Chemicals 

Machinery &. transport equipment 
Electrical machinery 
Non-electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 
Manufactures 
Intermediate products 
Fiidshed products 
Textiles 

Cotton manufactures 
Jute manufactures 
Silk & rayon manufactures 
Woollen manufactures 
Coir mats and mattings 
Metal products 
Non-metallic products 
Chemical products 
Leather products (shoes) 
Rubber products 
Paper products 
Oilcakes 
Misc. products 
AU commodities 


July 1970 

June 1970 

July 1969 

206.0 

205.5 

203.0 

212.4 

213.7 

213.3 

206.4 

206.8 

206.7 

239.5 

244.6 

243.1 

220.2 

215.9 

205.4 

211.1 

209.2 

209.7 

237.6 

237.0 

214.2 

218.9 

212.5 

200.6 

16]. 1 

158.4 

183.7 

190.6 

194.2 

172.0 

184.7 

185.0 

200.1 

159.8 

1».8 

154 5 

198.7 

201.2 

188.5 

171.9 

173.8 

166.3 

239.4 

243.1 

218.9 

141.1 

141.1 

136.6 

164.4 

165.1 

167.6 

185.1 

185.1 

177.7 

146.1 

145.5 

134.1 

144.9 

143.6 

134.1 

152.0 

151.4 

134.9 

136.5 

136.5 

132.5 

152.0 

151.5 

140.7 

174.5 

175.3 

155.3 

146.5 

145 7 

137.1 

145.0 

144.5 

134.2 

140.3 

139.7 

132.1 

165.0 

164.7 

142.8 

117.0 

117.0 

114.8 

182.0 

182.0 

168.9 

165.8 

165.8 

164.9 

164.8 

161.6 

148.8 

139.7 

138.4 

133.0 

144.2 

143.5 

136.4 

92.1 

92.1 

97.2 

155.4 

155.4 

156.5 

121.3 

121.3 

120.4 

204.7 

207.0 

190.8 

120.4 

120.4 

120.0 

181.0 

180.9 

174.3 


(Base: 1961-62»I00) 

% increase (-)-) or de¬ 
crease (—) in July 1970 
as compared to 

June 1970 July 1969 


-f-0.2 
— 0.6 
—0.2 
— 2.1 
+2.0 
+0.9 
+0.3 
+3.0 
+2.0 
—1.9 
— 0.2 

— 1.2 

— 1.1 

—1.5 

—0.4 

+0.4 
+0.9 
+0.4 
Nil 
+0.3 
—0 5 
+0.5 
+0.3 
•fO.4 
+ 0.2 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
+2.8 
+0.9 
+0.5 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
— 1.1 
Nil 
+0.1 


+ 1.5 
-0.4 
—1 
—1.5 
+7.2 
+0.7 
+10.9 
+9.1 
— 12.0 
+10.8 
— 7.7 
+ 3.4 
+ 3.4 
+3.4 
+9.4 
+3.3 
—1.9 
+ 4.2 
+«.9 
— 8.1 
+12,7 
+3.0 
+8.0 
+ 12,4 
+«9 
+8.0 
+ 6.2 
+15.5 
+1.9 
+7.8 
+0.5 
+10.8 
+5.0 
+5.7 
+5.2 
—0..7 
+0.7 
+7.3 
+0.3 
+ 3.8 


Source : Economic Adviser to the Govt, of India. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Noveml>er 


(Base': 1960-^100) 

1969 1970 



1969 

Ocl 

General Index 



Seasonally adjusted 

172 5 

179 1 

Crude 

172 5 

172 4 

Mining and quarrying 

147.4 

145 1 

ManufaLlunng 

167 2 

166 5 

Food manufacturing industiies 

137 0 

133 6 

Sugar (refined) 

149 1 

20 1 

Vanaspati 

142 7 

124 6 

Tea 

108 1 

188 3 

Coffee curing 

137 5 

25 1 

Cigarette manufacturing 

161 4 

153 6 

Manufacture of textiles 

109 5 

113 9 

Cotton textiles 

111 7 

118 2 

Cotton spinning 

127 8 

147 7 

Weaving of cotton textiles 

91 5 

81 2 

Woollen textiles 

154 2 

162 1 

Jute textiles 

77 8 

81 0 

Paper and paper products 

201 4 

197 5 

Manufacture of paper 

200 2 

196 1 

Manufacture of paperboaid 

219 8 

216 9 

Rubber products 

215 5 

177 2 

Tyres and tubes 

255 0 

199 5 

Chemical and chemical products 

217 6 

229 1 

Basic industrial chemicals (including 



fertilisers) 

297 0 

313 2 

Heavy organic chemicals 

277 1 

276 3 

Heavy inorganic chemicals] 

308 0 

315 1 

Synthetic resins and plastics 

174 8 

159 7 

Synthetic fibres 

223 1 

238 4 

Dyestuffs and dyes 

198 4 

206 2 

Fertilisers 

548 2 

.596 7 

Paints, varnishes and lacquers 

111 3 

112 8 

Fine pharmaceutical chemicals 

156 7 

156 8 

Petroleum refinery products 

280 8 

263 2 

Non-mctalhc mineral products 

175 2 

187 0 

Cement 

173 7 

187 1 

Basic metal industries 

209 7 

211 8 

Iron and steel basic industries 

201 2 

204 6 

Non-ferrous basic metal industries 

256 0 

251 1 

Aluminium manufacturing 

424 0 

414 0 

Metal products 

205 1 

200 9 

Machinery (except electrical) 

349 1 

323 5 

Industrial machinery 

130 6 

125 9 

Electrical machinery 

322.4 

328 4 

Communication equipment 

646 8 

678,9 

Motor vehicles 

145 2 

121.2 

Motor cycle and scooters 

498 0 

247 3 

Bicycles and tricycles 

188 9 

187.7 

Electucity 

301 1 

216.5 


•Estimated 


Nov. 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb. 

March 

April 

172 8 
172 4 

177 6 
187 6 

181 5 
186 6 

178 8 
175 3 

174 5 
182 0 

181.2 

176.3 

145 5 

157 9 

161 3 

154 4 

156 6 

159.3 

165 6 
134 9 

182 0 
158 1 

180 2 
164 1 

169 2 
155 7 

176 9 
163 5 

169.8 

158.9 

124 I 

294 3 

337 6 

314 3 

340.6 

271.4 

149 2 

177 9 

141 4 

157 8 

123.4 

' 156.4 

124 7 

46 9 

26 1 

22 9 

37 4 

70.5 

50 8 

35 2 

169 2 

221 2 

273 3 

235.4 

158 8 

168 5 

182 5 

166 8 

154.9 

164.9 

104 1 

118 0 

116 4 

106 9 

MO.4 

113.7 

104 7 

118 6 

118 5 

108.5 

112.3 

116.4* 

119 5 

135 8 

134 1 

123 9 

128.5 

129.8* 

86 1 

97 1 

98 9 

89 3 

92.1 

99.7* 

156 4 

88 3 

165 1 

96 0 

146 2 

95 0 

133 1 

85 6 

138 2 

87 4 

N.A. 

95.7 

209.2 

210 6 

219.5 

211.6 

227 4 

204.2 

208 3 

207 4 

219.2 

218 9 

235.9 

212.0 

226 6 

242 0 

235 8 

180.6 

194.0* 

176.6 

211 4 

220 5 

206 3 

203 0 

213.4 

216 8 

250 4 

257 8 

241.9 

242.7 

263.7 

260.1 

228 8 

241 6 

261.77 

240 2 

231.9 

229.9 

325 0 

353 2 

334 8 

3.38 9 

325 0 

311.3 

323 5 

280 5 

311 7 

340.5 

292.8 

303.8 

326 6 

354 0 

361 9 

318.3 

332.0 

323.3 

177 8 

188 9 

118.8 

140.4 

182.0 

177.5 

250 2 

262 8 

258 5 

228.4 

254.6 

224.7 

165 9 

221 2 

193 1 

192.3 

214.0 

213.6 

670 0 

706.1 

636 4 

763 0 

607.7 

571.6 

Ill.l 

110 5 

108 6 

107 8 

104.3 

120.9 

156 5 

156.8 

156 8 

156.5 

156.6 

156.5 

266 2 

307.7 

300 9 

291.6 

315.3 

302.3 

187.6 

200 4 

183.8 

I8I 5 

192.8 

185.4 

186.4 

196 3 

173.4 

166.3 

191.8 

171.6 

207.7 

223.4 

209.4 

199 8 

224.2 

194.8 

197.9 

209.1 

192.2 

189.1 

213.8 

178,4 

260 8 

301.2 

302 5 

257.4 

280.5 

283.0 

435.4 

509 7 

516.5 

421.5 

461.1 

463.2 

209.1 

222.5 

233 9 

220.4 

202.2 

207.5 

340.9 

387.0 

339.5 

295.3 

363.4 

283.3 

106.3 

118.8 

127.9 

91.1 

N.A. 

N.A. 

322.5 

391.2 

351.7 

347.1 

330.9 

354.2 

642.2 

832.8 

615.0 

617.9 

578. V 

577.5 

116.9 

126 8 

162.2 

161.5 

180.6 

126.7 

525 4 

531 3 

667.8 

622.4 

642.9 

633.5 

179.5 

207.6 

185.0 

208.4 

178,3 

185.2 

310.5 

329.6 

335.1 

309.6 

N.A. 

N.A. 


Sowee : Central Statistical OrgantsafiOQ 
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(In lakhs of rupees) 


Friday 1969 1970 



Oct. 17 

Sept. 18 

Sept. 25 

Oct. 2 

Oct. 9 

Oct. 16 

Issue Department 

Notes held in banking department 

38.27 

18,44 

10,38 

39,50 

9,00 

30,43 

Notes in circulation 

3,512,19 

3,871.42 

3,846,24 

3,851,50 

3,943,60 

3,956,91 

Total notes issued 

3,550,46 

3,889,86 

3,856,62 

3,891,00 

3.952,60 

3,987,34 

Gold coin and bullion 

182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

182,53 

182.53 

182,53 

Foreign securities 

260,89 

356,42 

351,42 

351,42 

361.42 

361,42 

Rupee coin 

74,27 

63,58 

65,34 

64,73 

61,33 

61,05 

Government of India rupee securities 

3,032,77 

3,287,33 

3,257,33 

3,292,32 

3.347,32 

3,382,33 

Banking Department 

Deposits of central government 

52,72 

108.88 

121,77 

196,70 

149,34 

149,77 

Deposits of state governments 

4,76 

5,47 

7,75 

4,78 

4,58 

4,43 

Deposits of scheduled commercial banks 

191,90 

205.57 

199,05 

202,05 

201,96 

200,94 

Deposits of scheduled state co-operative 

banks 

7,22 

7,74 

8.69 

8,54 

8,73 

7,90 

Deposits of non-schcdulcd state co-opera- 

tive banks 

58 

71 

71 

72 

71 

81 

Deposits of other banks 

20 

28 

36 

34 

33 

27 

Other deposits 

230.93 

100,16 

102,69 

121,15 

111.09 

130,70 

Other liabilities* 

488,29 

516,94 

531,02 

539,01 

518,09 

526,83 

Notes and coins 

976,60 

945,75 

972,05 

1,073,27 

994.83 

1,021,65 

Balances held abroad 

38,38 

18,53 

10,47 

39,64 

9.09 

30,53 

Loans and advances to— 

153,40 

105,44 

110,45 

114,59 

106.71 

114,55 

Central government 

- 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

State governments 

123,91 

139,32 

146.85 

174,64 

■190.95 

213.62 

Loans and advances to scheduled com- 

mercial banks 

37,88 

207.26 

186.89 

169.87 

168,35 

173,48 

Loans and advances to state co-operalive 

banks 

280,05 

279,72 

280.65 

283,46 

286,17 

290,12 

Other loans and advances! 

9,22 

29,47 

29.40 

29,85 

29,37 

30,53 

Bills purchased and discuounted 

201,50 

29,43 

37,45 

123,89 

59,07 

39,70 

Investments 

100,00 

106,41 

139,16 

103,59 

113,22 

97,52 

Other assets 

32,26 

13,17 

30,74 

33.75 

31,91 

31,60 


Note; The gold reserves of Issue Department arc valued at Rs 53.58 per 10 grams up to January 31, 1969 and at Rs 84.39 per 
10 grams thereafter. 

^Including (i) paid-up capital of Rs 5 crores (ii) reserve fund of Rs 80 crores upto January 31, 1969 and of Rs 150 crores 
thereafter, the increase representing mainly the profit on revaluation of the Bank’s gold stocks, effected from February 1,1969, in 
terms of the amendment to Section 33 (4) of the Reserve Bank of India Act (iii) National Agricultural Credit (Long-term 
Operations) Fund of Rs 155 crores from July 4,1969 and Rs 172 crores from July 3,1970 (iv)National Agricultural Credit (Stat- 
bilisation) Fund of Rs 35 crores from July 4,1969 and Rs 37 crores from July 3, 1970 and (v) National Industrial Credit (Long¬ 
term Operations) Fund of Rs 75 crores from July 4,1969 and Rs 95 crores from July 3,1970 tlncludes loans and advances to 
Industrial Development Bank of India from the National Industrial Credit (Long-term Operations) Fund. 
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SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS 


(In lakhs of rupees) 


Friday 


1969 


1970 


Ocl. 17 


Sept. 18 Sept. 25 Oct. 2 Oct. 9 Oct. 16 


J. Demand Liabilitjest 


(a) Demand deposits 
From banks 
From others 

(b) Borrowings from banks 

(c) Olliers 

2. Time liabijitiest 

(o) Tim: deposits 
From banks 
From others 

(b) Borrowing from banks 

(c) Others 

3. Aggregate deposits (a) (ii)-f(2) (a)(ii) 

4. Borrowing from Reserve Bank 

(a) Against usance bills and/or promi 
ssory notes 
(h) Others 

5. Borrowings from State Bank and/or a 
notified bank* and the stale govern¬ 
ments*’* 

6. Cash 

7. Balances w'ith Rescr\c Bank 

8. Cash and balances with Reserve Bank 

9. (8) as %of(3) 

JO. Balances with other banks in current 
account 

11. Money at call and short notice 

12. Investments in government securities 

13. 12 as % 3 

14. Advances 

(a) Loans, cash credits and overdrafts 

(b) Due from banks 

15. Inland bills purchased and discounted 

16. Foreign bills purchased and discounted 

17. Total Bank Credit (14) (a)-f 15+16) 

18. (17) as %or(3) 


116,16 

119,71 

126,18 

2,074,84 

2,376,20 

2,405,46 

33,58 

48,15 

51,92 

122.59 

157,39 

193,19 


55.82 

52,09 

49,65 

2,683.70 

3,047,22 

3,053.71 

9,03 

11,03 

11,14 

26.45 

31,90 

34,42 

4,758,54 

5,423.42 

5,459,17 

37,88 

189,26 

198,94 

21,96 

102,53 

104,65 

15.92 

86,73 

93.29 


53,93 

61,71 

59,25 

123.35 

149,98 

156,54 

185,74 

182,77 

182.50 

.309.09 

332,75 

339.04 

6.50 

6.14 

6.21 

50,57 

60,78 

70,02 

56,59 

78,61 

76,34 

1,258,39 

1,303.20 

1,303,10 

26.44 

24.03 

23.87 


2,864,80 

3,462,53 

3,485 

33,02 

37,89 

43,02 

429,17 

562,03 

552,33 

179,89 

170,31 

172,25 

3,473,86 

4,194,87 

4,209,95 

73,00 

77.35 

77.12 


124,45 

132,28 

, 128,54 

2,421,64 

2,421,11 

2,438,11 

50,97 

45,74 

32,68 

196,30 

179,43 

170,81 


46,94 

56,65 

59,08 

3,055,58 

3,071,86 

3,073,36 

11,32 

10,89 

22,30 

34,87 

36,40 

36,11 

5,477,22 

5,492,97 

5,511,47 

207,51 

137,09 

167,50 

108,50 

77,55 

47,00 

99,01 

59,54 

120,50 


57,51 

59.78 

56.71 

161.14 

157,19 

161,91 

187,18 

234,00 

187,75 

348,32 

391.19 

349,66 

6.35 

7.12 

6.34 

67.81 

69,03 

65,08 

79,01 

66,14 

64,92 

1,304,17 

1,301,95 

1.302,33 

23.81 

23.70 

23.63 

3,512,51 

3,544,88 

3,564,29 

40,36 

37,16 

36,92 

566,05 

553,49 

552,98 

173.03 

181,85 

182,57 

4,251,59 

4,280,22 

4,229,84 

77.62 

77.92 

78.02 


Note;—T he data on scheduled slate co-operative banks are included from August 12, 1966, tData do not include 
borrowings of any scheduled state co-operative bank from state government and any reserve fund deposit required to be main¬ 
tained with such bank by any co-operative society within the area of operation of such bank, ^Includes borrowinas from the 
Industrial Development Bank of India from January 2,1965 and borrowings from the Agricultural Refinance Corporation from 
April 1, r 966. ** Borrowings from state governments relate to scheduled state co-operative banks only. 

Source: Reserve Bank of India. 
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INDEX NUADIERS OF SECURirV PRICES 


(Base: 196I*62»I00) 



1969 



1970 




Oct. 18 

Sept. 19 

Sept. 26 

Oct. 3** 

Oct. 10** 

Oct. 17** 

Govenuneiit and Scini>GoTeninient Secnrities 
(AU-Indfai Total) 

99.1 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

99.3 

Government of India 

98.9 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

State governments 

100.1 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.5 

Semi'govemment institutions 

100.2 

101.1 

101.1 

JOl.l 

101.1 

101.1 

Debentures All>India Total 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

93.7 

93.6 

93.6 

Preference Shares — AU-India Total 

87.5 

88.5 

88.5 

88.4 

88.4 

88.2 

Variable Dividend Industrial Securities—All 
India Total 

95.4 

109.9 

109.6 

110.1 

108.7 

107.8 

Agricultural and allied activities: Total* 

87.9 

91.7 

92.1 

93.1 

92.7 

93.2 

Tea plantations 

70.3 

70.8 

71.8 

72.0 

72.0 

72.6 

Coffee plantations 

134.1 

134.0 

134.0 

133.3 

133.0 

133.5 

Rubber plantations 

148.4 

156.4 

156.1 

156.3 

154.6 

155.6 

Mining and Quarrying : Total 

62.9 

60.1 

60.2 

60.0 

60.0 

58.9 

Coat 

63.3 

58.5 

58.7 

58.2 

58.2 

57.8 

Other Mining 

61.1 

66.9 

67.0 

68.2 

67.9 

63.5 

Processing and Manufacturing: Total 

92.8 

107.1 

106.7 

107.2 

105.6 

104.6 

Processing and Mfg. (foodstuffs, textiles, 
etc.) Total* 

81.0 

90.9 

90.3 

90.4 

89.3 

88.6 

Edible and vegetable oils 

174.3 

234.6 

233.2 

233.5 

232.0 

234.4 

Sugar 

99.0 

84.7 

84.4 

84.4 

83.9 

83.1 

Cotton textiles 

67.1 

77.8 

77.5 

77.5 

76.0 

75.3 

Jute textiles 

60.2 

46.6 

46.1 

46.3 

46.3 

46.1 

Silk, woollen and rayon textiles 

in.9 

131.1 

130.6 

130.2 

128.3 

128.1 

Processing and Mfg.—(Metals. Chemicals, 

Etc.) Total* 

99.7 

114.4 

114.1 

114.8 

112.8 

111.2 

Iron and steel 

115.3 

115.3 

114.3 

114.5 

112.1 

112.0 

Non-ferrous metals — Basic 

127.0 

140.8 

139.0 

140.4 

139.5 

136.7 

Transport equipment 

84.8 

87.3 

86.8 

87.0 

84.6 

83.7 

Electrical machinery, appliances, etc.. 

101.7 

136.8 

139.4 

141.9 

141.7 

139.2 

Machinery other than transport and electri¬ 
cal 

90.4 

88.7 

88.6 

88.2 

87.5 

86.1 

Foundries and engineering workshops 

63.0 

75.6 

75.7 

75.1 

74.2 

72.6 

Metal products 

68.1 

87.9 

88.3 

89.8 

89.3 

88.1 

Basic industrial chemicals 

101.5 

133.1 

131.5 

132.9 

128.5 

125.7 

Other chemical products 

148.2 

162.8 

162.2 

161.1 

158.2 

157.4 

Processing and Mfg. (others) Total* 

108.2 

134.8 

134.7 

135.8 

134.4 

133.8 

Cement 

105.3 

124.8 

125.0 

124.7 

122.3 

121.3 

Paper and paper products 

121.0 

168.3 

165.5 

168.0 

166.8 

165.1 

Rubber and rubber products 

138.9 

169.7 

172.1 

174.7 

173.6 

174.6 

Other industries : Total* 

127.6 

143.4 

142.9 

143.4 

141.5 

140.3 

Electricity generation and supply 

125.2 

129.0 

129.0 

131.5 

131.7 

131.4 

Trading 

99.5 

108.8 

108.4 

108.4 

106.8 

105.5 

Shipping and other transport 

280.4 

354.9 

351.2 

351.3 

341.7 

338.0 

Financial: Total 

99.8 

123.5 

123.6 

124.1 

125.4 

124.5 

Banks 

88.0 

121.1 

120.9 

121.3 

124.0 

122.4 

Insurance 

167,4 

174.5 

176.0 

176.3 

173.6 

175.3 

Investments .. , 

96.4 

100.2 

100.0 

100.9 

100.2 

100.0 

Variable Dividend Industrial Securities (re¬ 
gional) 

Bombay 

109.5 

124.2 

123.8 


121.1 

120.0 

Calcutta 

90.1 

106.S 

106.3 

10^6 

t 

106.6 

Madras 

83.7 

93.7 

93.1 

93.4 

93.0 

92.8 

Ahmedabad 

80.3 

88.2 

87.5 

87.4 

85.2 

84.5 

Delhi 

109.3 

127.5 

126.4 

127.1 

126.5 

125.4 


*If^udiiig others. **Provisional @ No transactions. tStock Exchange was closed. 

, Source: Reserve Bank of India. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Centre 

1960- 

61* 

1965- 

66 

1966- 

67 

1967- 

68 

1968- 

69 

1969- 

70 


1969 





1970 





July 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jam 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April May 

June July 

All-Indiat 

124 

169 

191 

213 

212 

215 

(1949= 

218 

=100) 

215 

215 

215 

215 

218 

220 

222 

225 

226 

All-India 





174** 177 

(1960= 

179 

=100) 

177 

177 

177 

177 

179 

181 

183 

185 

186 

Ahmcdabad 

102 

130 

148 

168 

165 

169 

168 

167 

167 

170 

170 

171 

174 

176 

177 

175 

Alwayc 

102 

145 

158 

183 

198 

197 

210 

193 

191 

187 

192 

193 

196 

197 

206 

201 

Asansol 

97 

140 

145 

168 

176 

178 

177 

180 

178 

177 

176 

180 

183 

184 

186 

183 

Bangalore 

lOl 

144 

159 

172 

180 

183 

186 

182 

181 

182 

180 

181 

180 

180 

184 

185 

Bhavnagar 

101 

132 

152 

173 

176 

178 

174 

178 

178 

182 

183 

184 

185 

185 

184 

185 

Bombay { 

100 

130 

147 

162 

167 

175 

177 

174 

174 

175 

175 

176 

179 

180 

*182 

183 

Calcutta 

97 

131 

148 

163 

170 

172 

172 

178 

175 

170 

170 

172 

173 

177 

182 

184 

Delhi 

101 

136 

152 

172 

178 

185 

187 

185 

186 

186 

187 

190 

190 

191 

195 

196 

Digboi 

Gwalior 

103 

138 

160 

198 

185 

180 

180 

180 

180 

181 

180 

180 

181 

185 

187 

188 

103 

139 

160 

191 

179 

184 

190 

182 

184 

186 

188 

189 

188 

189 

193 

194 

Howrah 

98 

137 

154 

178 

181 

176 

173 

179 

179 

175 

173 

177 

178 

180 

184 

186 

Hyderabad 

102 

140 

158 

167 

173 

185 

189 

184 

182 

185 

182 

184 

183 

185 

188 

188 

Jamshedpur 

98 

136 

158 

183 

171 

170 

171 

173 

168 

167 

169 

173 

176 

180 

184 

187 

Monghyr 

103 

151 

187 

215 

185 

188 

188 

188 

188 

188 

194 

201 

206 

211 

211 

209 

Mundakayam 

lOI 

138 

152 

173 

186 

191 

199 

189 

188 

191 

191 

190 

193 

199 

204 

201 

Nagpurt 

96 

138 

148 

164 

165 

176 

176 

175 

179 

181 

180 

181 

181 

184 

185 

185 

Saharanpur 

101 

141 

163 

188 

176 

181 

184 

179 

181 

180 

182 

187 

185 

182 

184 

186 

Sholapuri 

99 

128 

150 

165 

167 

176 

177 

178 

179 

181 

180 

180 

180 

182 

189 

183 


' Relates to the period January to March 1961 except for all-India (1949=100). 

tRelates to interim series for working class discontinued from August 1968. The figures from August 1968 arc, however,. 

estimated on the basis that 100 of the scries with base 1960=100 equals to 121.54 of the interim series. 
jFor the period from January 1961 to September 1965 the indices in the old series have been shifted arithemetically to 1960 
base by using appropriate conversion factors taking into account the corrections carried out by the Maharashtra 
government in the light of the recommendations of the Expert Committee. The figures for 1965-66 are averages 
worked out from estimated figures for April to September 1965 and figures on original base for Octobr 1965 to March 
1966. 

“'‘Average of 8 months from August 1968. 

Source: Labour Bureau, Government of India. 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS FOR URBAN NON-MANUAL EMPLOYEES 


(1960=100) 


Centre 

1960- 

61* 

1965- 

66 

1966- 

67 

1967- 

68 

1968- 

69 

1969- 

70 


1969 




1970 



May 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

All-India 

100 

132 

146 

159 

161 

167 

163 

168 

167 

168 

168 

168 

170 

170 

171 

Bombay 

99 

132 

142 

153 

156 

162 

160 

165 

162 

162 

160 

162 

164 

166 

167 

Delhi-New Delhi 

100 

131 

142 

154 

162 

168 

165 

169 

168 

167 

169 

168 

172 

172 

171 

Calcutta 

98 

126 

139 

152 

156 

162 

157 

165 

165 

165 

162 

162 

164 

165 

167 

Madras 

103 

133 

147 

154 

154 

161 

157 

160 

161 

162 

165 

166 

164 

165 

166 

Hyderabad -Secundera¬ 
bad 

101 

133 

147 

155 

159 

167 

164 

167 

168 

168 

169 

168 

168 

169 

172 

Bangalore 

102 

133 

145 

156 

160 

164 

163 

165 

164 

164 

165 

165 

166 

167 

167 

Lucknow 

100 

132 

146 

159 

156 

161 

157 

163 

160 

160 

161 

162 

165 

162 

163 

Ahmcdabad 

100 

131 

146 

160 

162 

168 

164 

169 

165 

168 

168 

167 

170 

169 

171 

Jaipur 

101 

133 

150 

162 

168 

176 

169 

178 

176 

176 

176 

177 

178 

178 

180 

Patna 

99 

139 

160 

179 

174 

180 

174 

181 

181 

180 

181 

181 

186 

187 

190 

Srinagar 

105 

134 

143 

160 

167 

174 

171 

174 

174 

175 

176 

176 

ITO 

179 

179 

Trivandrum 

103 

131 

146 

165 

168 

172 

167 

172 

172 

173 

174 

173 

172 

173 

174 

CulUick—Bhubaneswar 

100 

142 

154 

164 

167 

169 

166 

170 

171 

171 

168 

165 

169 

171 

173 

Bhopal 

102 

133 

144 

166 

166 

172 

164 

175 

173 

171 

172 

172 

173 

173 

174 

Chandigarh 

101 

129 

143 

155 

164 

171 

166 

172 

171 

171 

172 

173 

174 

177 

175 

Shillong 

101 

123 

134 

155 

163 

164 

165 

162 

161 

162 

161 

161 

160 

160 

162 


♦Relates to the period January to March 1961« 

Source : CenM'al Statistical prgattisatioft.;;, 
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YES! 

You can obtain 
Product Improvement 
with Cost Reduction 
in your industry 



mOMIKlOM 


EXTRUSIONS 

Lightness, corrosion resistance, good 
surface finish, along with strength and 
combination of properties —you can obtain 
ail at low cost with HINDALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
in every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin¬ 
gle aluminium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction m cost. 

Extrusions can be custom-made in alloys 
which can give a combination of mechani¬ 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—rods, bars, angles, channels, tees, 
zeds, I-beams, H-sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 
Why not investigate the possibililies of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so! Please write to: 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works: Renukoot. U.P. 

Offices: BOMBAY 
oelhi-calcutta-madras 
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GOVERNMENT AGAINST GROWTH 


NOVEMBER 13, 1970. 

Government Against GrowHi 839 

Dimensions of Farm Technology 840 


In the months since Mr Dinesh Singh took over the Ministry of Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment from Mr Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, this ministry has been earning modest 
credits on quite a few accounts. The process of accumulation of pending files, 
for instance, seems to have been arrested and some success achieved in disposing 
of applications for industrial licences. 


Better Publicity for Jute 842 

Proposal to Amend Bonas Act 

—A Correspondent 843 

Rate of Return 

—Sidh Nath Srivastava 845 

Regional Imbalances in Poputatioa Sc 
Income 

—Dr J.P. Saxena 850 

WINDOW ON THE WORLD 856 

Economic Trends in Europe. 

China's Foreign Trade. 

Inflation, Unemployment and the 
Election. 

TRADE WINDS 860 


LlC.Banks Link Up; Textile Exports 
to France; Lockheed Talks; Second De¬ 
velopment Decade; Assistance from 
FAO; Loan Price Revision; Indo-Ncpal 
Trade; US Fertilizers Team; Export Pro¬ 
motion Cell; Names in the News. 

> 

COMPANY AFFAIRS 862 


Glaxo Address; Kesoram Industries; 
Hypine Carbons; Depro Foods; Hydera¬ 
bad Allwyn; Central India; Telco-Central 
Bank Merger; East India Hotels; Bom¬ 
bay State Mortgage Bank; MP Financial 
Corporation; Indian Aluminium; South 
India Shipping; Fertilisers and Chemi¬ 
cals; Indo-Malaysian Engineering; 
Licences and Letters of Intent. 

COMPANY MEETINGS 865 


Glaxo Laboratories (India) Ltd. 

The Calcutta Electric Supply Corp. Ltd. 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Lid. 


RECORDS AND SFATISTICS 875 

Growth of Industrial Production. S 

I 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

INLAND : Rs. 85.00 
FOREIGN : £7-(M) or 8174)0 
Airmail A Advertisameiit Rates 
on Eoquiry. 

REGISTERED OFFICE 

UCO Bank Building, P. Box 34, 
Parliament Street, New DeUd-l. 


Lately, Mr Dinesh Singh’s minislry appears to be getting more accomplished 
in other ways as well. There was, for instance, its remarkable feat of instant public 
relations after the meeting of the Central Advisory Council of Industries on No¬ 
vember 3. The Times of India of November 7 carried an article by Mr Dilip 
Mukerjee which valiantly marshalled government data for countering Mr J.R.D. 
Tata's lamentation at the meeting of the Council that “at the end of 50 years of ser¬ 
vice to the country I am told that 1 am not wanted any more". Granted that Mr 
Mukerjee is a very well-informed and hard-working economic journalist, it would 
still seem unlikely that he just happened to have all this material ready for the occa¬ 
sion so much so that he could very nearly succeed in reducing Mr Tata's cri de 
cocur to a wail of self-pity. It follows that in the course of the few days between 
the meeting of the Council and the publication of Mr Mukerjee's article, his 
research into licensing statistics had probably received some very special assistance 
from the Ministry of Industrial Development. In suggesting this, wc arc of course 
not complaining either against Mr Mukerjee or the ministry On the cont¬ 
rary, we are only complimenting the one on his topical journalism and the other 
on its new-found consciousness and competence in public relations. 

Public relations, no doubt, can achieve much, but not everything. Although 
Mr Dinesh Singh has been .saying frequently that his ministry, or indeed the govern¬ 
ment as a whole, genuinely desires industrial growth, it is clear enough that, in 
actual practice, the government has committed itself to a policy of subordinating 
industrial expansion to certain quasi-political or even pure political objectives, such 
as curbing the further growth of the larger business houses or the extension of the 
frontiers of the public sector. Mr Tala, Mr K..IC. Birla, Mr D.C. ICoihari and 
Mr K.C. Mahindra among others, have been making fighting speeches challenging 
the government's claim that industrial growth is being given its due priority over 
extraneous considerations. Their public observations must necessarily bo general 
in character, but such of us as are in touch with the detailed happenings in the area 
of government-industrial relations are only loo well aware of the immense harm 
that the government's negative decisions are doing not only to industrial growth in . 
the abstract but to the well-being of the men and women of our countr>. 

There is the case, for instance, of a leading pharmaceutical company not 
receiving permission !o expand its production of a certain narrow-spectrum anti¬ 
biotic, increased supplies of which arc urgently required in the country. The 
difficulty here is this industrial undertaking has the misfortune of being tarred with 
the brush of big business and the fact that it could increase its output of a precious 
drug even with its existing capital equipment and without any expenditure of foreign 
exchange has not been sufficient to influence government policy. In another 
case, the increase in the production of some other es^scnlial drug, more of which, 
besides being needed in the country itself, could also be ^Id abroad, is being obs¬ 
tructed by government policy because there exists capacity in a public sector unit 
for the manufacture of this product. Again, the fact that this capacity in the public 
sector is only notional in the sense that there is no programme for utilising it now or 
in the near future does not seem to have made any difTcrence to the government’s 
opposition to the proposal from the unit in the private sector. There are many 
such instances scattered over most of the industries in the country of government 
treating increased industrial production or industrial growth as a matter of secon¬ 
dary importance, particularly where this growth would seem to lie in the area 
of the larger business houses. 

Then, there is the general economic climate which has its impact on industrial 
growth as such and not on the prospects of the larger business houses alone. Here 
arise three issues of the utmost seriousness. First, there vs the breakdown or the 
near-breakdown of law and order in such industrially important area as'West Bern 
gal. Secondly, we have to reckon with the widespread and continumg induslria 
unrest which frequently assumes critical proportions, as in the Durgapur steel plani 
or which, more generally, operates as a chronic, corrosive force destroying th 
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economic viability of indiist»-ial and com¬ 
mercial operations by pushing up costs 
irrespective of oiiipnt or prodiiciivity. 
Recent wage settlements in cenlial go* 
vernment scrMccs. banking, including 
Reserve Bank, life insurance and some 
major industries, incindinc steel, arc 
eases m point. I mally. thi re is the 
tax situation which, bad enough already, 
has been made worse by the Finance 
Minister's recent observations. Asked 
to aJdrc,s a Two-day conference of tax 
cxcciilivcs, which was convened by the 
F'cdeiation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry to discuss the re¬ 
orientation ol'thc pattern of taxation so 
that It could serve the purpose of econo¬ 
mic grow'th better. MrChavan promptly 
rendered the Nvhole exercise irrelevant 
by declaring that the government was 
determined to continue with discredited 
fiscal attitudes, which had been de¬ 
pressing savings, inveslmeni and indust¬ 
rial cJTiciency all these >cars. It may be 


It is only fining that the theme of this 
\ ear's presidential address to the 
All-India Agricultural Economics 
C'onfcrcnec (A I AFC) was “New Farm 
Technology — Its Implications in Agri¬ 
cultural Economics", even as the venue 
chosen was. appropriately enough, UP 
Agricultural University. Pantnagar. If 
The new' farm technology is slowly com¬ 
ing into its own. agricultural universi¬ 
ties. in particular UP Agricultural Uni¬ 
versity. have made notable contribu¬ 
tions to the evolution of this technolo¬ 
gy- 

Dean Kahlon of the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural University began his address, 
with a brief reference to the develop¬ 
ment of high-yielding varieties of wheat 
and rice and hybrids of bajra, maize and 
jowar, which he described as “the grea¬ 
test feats of biological engineering” by 
the geneticists and plant-breeders. After 
referring to the new semi-dwarf wheat 
(which can yield as much as 60 quintals 
per hectare, as against 30 quintals per 
hectare yielded by indigenous tall varie¬ 
ties) and its adoption over large areas, 
and very rapidly too (in the USA, it was 
noted, hybrid corn, which was con¬ 
sidered as one of the greatest agricul¬ 
tural revolutions, took about nine years 
before it was adopted on a large scale), 
Mr Kahlon alluded to the break-through 
in the production of rice varieties 
[T (N)l, IR-8, andJaya] and the pro¬ 
duction of Pb. Hybrid Bajra No. 1 
(also widely used in the country) and 
hybrid maize (not so popular with the 
farmer), and pointed out how the new 
farm technology was still mostly con¬ 
fined to the adoption of semi-dwarf 
wheat and hybrid bajra. Thus, out of an 
increase of 6.6 million tonnes in the 


said to the credit of the Finance Minis¬ 
ter, how'cvcr, that he has at least made 
if plain that the present government at 
the centre cannot and does not think in 
terms of employing fiscal policy as an 
instrument of faster capital formation 
or greater economic growth. Judged 
in this context, the labours of the FICCI 
seminar on taxation, while being un¬ 
doubtedly well-intentioned or erudite, 
are just a waste of time in terms of the 
politics of taxation to which the present 
government at the centre is committed. 
The sad truth then is that, whether it is 
the scope for the larger business houses 
in industrial expansion or the general 
climate for economic growth ii.self, the 
country cannot expect a fair deal from 
the party or politicians now in power at 
the centre. In other w'ords, as a part 
of the high price that the people are pay¬ 
ing for the government that they now 
have they must reckon with a continu¬ 
ing retreat on the industrial front. 


production of foodgrainsin 1967-68 over 
the preceding peak of 1964-65, he said, 
as much as 4.3 million tonnes had been 
on account of the increase in wheat 
output alone. His reasons for this trend 
are quite inieresling. 

According to him. the adoption rate 
of the new rice varieties is relatively 
lower than that of wheat, because 
these new rice varieties arc more sus¬ 
ceptible to bacterial diseases and more 
subject to risks and uncertainties in 
agriculture. Moreover, being a kftarif 
crop in most parts of the country, it 
presents a serious water management 
problem. “Unless pests and diseases 
of this crop are better controlled and 
new plant types less subject to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of weather arc evolved”, Mr 
Kahlon thinks, “a real break-through in 
rice production is a remote possibility.” 

However. Dr M.S. Swaminathan, 
Director of the Indian Agricultural Re¬ 
search Institute, it may be added here, 
sounds quite optimistic on the advances 
already made in respect of rice. Indeed, 
he described the year 1970 as making 
“a major advance towards the rice 
revolution”. Three major developments 
in evolving new high-yielding dwarf 
varieties of rice, he said, have made us 
“very optimistic’’. Speaking to news¬ 
men at the Kamal District Seed Multi¬ 
plication Farm in Haryana, a few 
days ago, he spelt out these three 
•‘major advances”—development of a 
number of high-yielding disease-resis¬ 
tant varieties, efficient water manage¬ 
ment technology, and techniques to 
minimise plant diseases through chemi¬ 
cal treatment of seeds. 

Some interesting figures regarding 


use of water in rice cultivation were also 
given by Dr Swaminathan^ India, he said, 
uses 1,8(X) gallons of water to produce 
one pound of rice, wuereas Japan app¬ 
lies only 600 gallons to achieve the same 
yield. And he added significantly: 
“The lARI has evolved varieties that 
can give the same yield with only 500 
gallons of water.” He also noted that 
20 per cent of the total cultivated land 
was under rice and that paddy accoun¬ 
ted for 45 per cent of the total available 
water supply. As for per acre yield, 
Dr Swaminathan disclosed that India’s 
record was very low compared to inter¬ 
national standards. India’s performance 
of 1.1 tonne of rice per hectare, he 
said, compared with Australia’s six 
tonnes per hectare and Japan's five 
tonnes per hectare! 

In the case of hybrid bajra, although 
the new variety has been widely adopted, 
we are told, the income elasticity of 
demand is likely to decline further with 
the rise in income of the population, 
because not only is the increase in yield 
over the indigenous varieties marginal, 
it also involves high fertiliser doses 
which increases the costs to the cultiva¬ 
tor and thereby reduces, if not wipes out, 
his margin of profit. 

Mr, Kahlon, it may, therefore, be 
assumed, cannot be very happy Vith 
the outcome. Indeed, he is not; being 
rather ambitious he not only wants 
these shortcomings to be overcome, but 
demands a break-through in the pro¬ 
duction of other crops as well. “Unless 
technological break-through comes in,” 
he feels “the production of such cash 
crops as sugarcane, kmg-staple cotton 
and oilseeds will not be able to compete 
with foodgrains production just by 
manipulating the price structure of the 
former”. (This is all that the authorities 
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have done so far, by and large). And, 
as he has urged, unless this happens, 
"*wc shall not make much headway in 
the economic development of agricul¬ 
tural industry as a whole." Hence his 
plea for an intensification of research 
efforts. 

Equally relevant is Mr Kalilon’s 
point that, inasmuch as areas with 
assured water supply have bcnefiicd 
more than rain-fed areas which consti¬ 
tute about 78 per cent of the acreage 
in the country, “there is great need to 
develop varieties which give high yields 
under conditions of stress and remedy 
imbalances and disparities in the farm 
income." In this connection, he has 
rightly underlined the importance of 
water management in rain-fed areas. In 
these areas, as he has pointed out, crop 
and agronomic practices have to be ad¬ 
justed to available water supplies and 
to moisture conserved in the soils. To 
secure better returns from natural rain¬ 
fall in these areas, he has drawn atten¬ 
tion to the techniques of moisture stor¬ 
age in the soil, conservation of stored 
moisture and utilisation of such stored 
moisture. In areas where, even if ade¬ 
quate, the rainfidl may not provide 
enough soil-water storage for raising a 
crop. Mr Kahlon has suggested the try¬ 
ing of the licld-water-harvesting techni¬ 
que, promising cxperimcQts in which 
have been conducted at the Punjab 
Agricultural University, it is claimed. 

The learned professor attaches no less 
importance to the proper utilisation of 
the new germ-plasm in the cropping 
pattern to achieve the maximum bene¬ 
fit, as, for example, the relay cropping 
scheme recommended by the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute. But this 
is more easily said than done. For 
the scheme presents several problems 
and these need to be tackled simultane¬ 
ously, as it were, to ensure optimum re¬ 
sults. ' And it is here that Mr Kahlon’s 
key suggestion becomes meaningful. 
To quote him, “It is, therefore, absolute¬ 
ly necessary that various disciplines, such 
as agronomy, plant protection and plant 
ecology arc allowed to play their part 
in utilising the new plant type and the 
agricultural economists arc associated 
at different stages of planning crop ro¬ 
tations, so that the economic feasibility 
and profitability of an alternative cropp- 
ing system could be evaluated before 
they arc recommended to the farmers". 

Similarly, Mr Kahlon has done well 
to -drive home the point, which is so 
often missed, that it is not so much new 
plant varieties or fertilisers alone that 
help achieve dramatic results as “the in¬ 
teraction betwwn the potentially high- 
yielding seeds, the remunerative pro¬ 
duct prices, and the modern inputs and 
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particularly the adequate water supply, 
pesticides and additional power on the 
farm organisation literally as a package." 

As important as these major ingre¬ 
dients of the new technology arc its 
economic implications to the student of 
agricultural economics. For a full and 
correct appraisal, it is obvious, studies 
have also to be made of the interactions 
among the technical inputs. So, too, 
the pattern of farm mechanisation re¬ 
quires to be properly analysed. It can¬ 
not be assumed, for instance, that the 
pattern that may have suited the country 
where a particular equipment was 
manufactured would be equally suited 
to our conditions. Mr Kahlon has 
accordingly cautioned that, before such 
technological changes go too far, we 
should make a system-analysis approach 
for the economic selection of an aller- 
native machinery system more suited to 
the conditions of Indian agriculture 
and, what is significant, also directed > 
towards the combined objective of la¬ 
bour-intensive and high productivity 
agriculture. His own view in this behalf 
is; “An economic pattern of the mecha¬ 
nisation would involve the evolution 
of a complete machinery system which 
goes with the tractor and makes it 
possible to obtain a proper gradient of 
land, effective tillage, timely harvesting, 
threshing and transportation of farm 
produce. Similarly, it is necessary to 
purchase the entire versatile machine 
system for irrigation, shelling, crushing, 
threshing and chaffing with stationary 
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power units, such as diesel engines and 
electric motors". 

It is perhaps easy to arrive at a suit¬ 
able economic pattern of mechanisation 
for Indian agriculture, once the contro¬ 
versy over the extent of one's agricul¬ 
tural holding is settled, but wq do not 
seem to be anywhere near it. In highly 
developed economies, such as the US 
and Japan, technology has brought 
about an increase in the average size of 
the farm, while in India, the trend is to 
the contrary. In the words of Mr 
Kahlon, technology is also associated 
with an increase in the proportion of 
owner and part-owner-operated farms 
and an erosion in the position of tenancy 
which i.s accentuated by an increase in 
productivity." According to India 
1960, a Government of India publi¬ 
cation, “out of every 100 Indians (in¬ 
cluding their dependents), 47 were 
mainly peasant proprietors, 9 mainly 
tenants, 13 landless labourers and 
one a landlord or rentier". In other 
words, technology would affect the for¬ 
tunes of some nine per cent of the popu¬ 
lation and so Mr Kahlon wants the 
trend in this respect lo be examined 
carefully for its eflect on the structure 
and operalion of (he farm organisa¬ 
tion. 

One noticeable response of rural 
communiiies to the new technological 
changes, we are told, is the overwhelm¬ 
ing orientation towards landholding 
and agricultural enterprise, and it is 
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Under the auspices of the Governmenl, 
several hundred students arc being sent abroad 
for advanced study in technical subjects. This 
no doubt is a welcome step, but those who 
think that these students on their return to 
India, can form the corpus of technical person¬ 
nel which can initiate the process of industriali¬ 
zation, arc sadly mistaken. In an article special¬ 
ly written for us by Mr Jos. D. Scaife, cx- 
President of the institution of Production 
Eogiocers in Great Britain, who is now working 
for an Indian firm, it is pointed out that “the 
possession of an honours degree in engineering 
is worth at the outset about as much to industry 
in India as it is in the U.K. and that is nil. 
Although the academic qualification is an excel¬ 
lent basic equipment, an eflScient engineer is 
made only in the hard and long school of practi¬ 


cal experience in industry. Nowadays with mass 
production technique, it is not the craftsmen 
who directly make the goods, but comparatively 
unskilled labour. Rut lo utilize the senu- 
skilled liihoiir, it is necessary for pre-production 
work on the project to be carried out by a body 
of high skilled technicians with wide experience 
who besides doing the actual designing of the 
articles to be made, “productionize it by 
deciding how best the various operations of 
each component can be split up until they 
individually become simple for semi-skilled 
operators, who can take up the work after 
the right patterns, jigs and fixtures and 
expensive tool set-ups have been provided. 
We hope to build up this solid core of 
highly trained and experienced production 
engineers. 
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significant that higher status is new 
being accorded not only to persons with 
higher education, but to land owner¬ 
ship and progressive Jarming and me¬ 
chanical skill in place of the traditional 
‘‘caste”. 

To sum up. in the words ol* Mr K.ah- 
lon himself, “the whole >ocial matrix, 
viz., the community social structure, its 
organisational pattern, the inier-groiip 
relations, standards of social prestige, 
the mode of social stratification, 
community participation and leadership 


structure, is experiencing the impact of 
the recent technological change.” And, 
as he has rightly added, it is necessary 
to keep a close watch over these trends, 
if only to arrest those which are likely 
to cause social strains. These arc 
bound not only to increase but also 
to become more complex with the 
increase in technological changes, where¬ 
fore we have to build up a strong pro¬ 
gramme in multi-disciplinary research. 
And that precisely is the plea of the 
President of the thirtieth All-India 
Agricultural Economics Conference- 


Better Publicity for Jute 


Tut ANNUAL report of the Committee 
of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
for the year ended December 31, 1969, 
released recently, describes in detail 
the measures undertaken by the Associa¬ 
tion to publicise the industry’s problems. 
The highlights of the publicity prog¬ 
ramme in 1969 were the press advertis¬ 
ing campaign launched early in the year 
to draw attention to the shrinkage of 
the markets for our jute goods, release 
of over 30 hand-outs and articles, 
two press conferences, product ad¬ 
vertising mainly in foreign newspapers, 
publication of a booklet on the jute 
industry as well as newsletters. The 
report also refers to the public rela¬ 
tions undertaken by the IJMA’s ollices 
in North America, the United Kingdom, 
and continental Europe 

ft is no reflection on the IJMA that 
in spite of its publicity campaign, the 
jute industry’s major problems conti¬ 
nue to receive inadequate attention from 
New Delhi and that the export of julc 
goods has not increased. In fact, the 
value of jute goods exported in 1969-70 
fell sharply to Rs 206.65 crores from 
Rs 218.01 crorcs in the preceding year. 
The Government of India, however, 
continues to maintain the export duties 
at high levels and is also unwilling to 
oblige the indu^tiy by arranging for 
the timely import of raw jute. 

Though publicity has not helped the 
industry’s immediate objectives, there 
is need to step up the campaign 
in India and abroad. In doing so, the 
IJMA should be able to display more 
imagination and enthusiasm especially 
in handling major markets. Some of 
the observations made by the Ad¬ 
ministrative Staff College of Hydera¬ 
bad, in its massive survey of our jute 
industry's problems undertaken on 
behalf of the USAID, are not compli¬ 
mentary to the public relations 
department of the IJMA. Even in 
the USA, which is our biggest 


market, the IJMA’s publicity efforts 
have not been effective. The USAID 
survey says that the end-users in the 
USA are often unaware of the different 
constructions of material available and 
their specilic advantages and price 
differentials. The Indian Jute industry 
has “virtually no contact with end- 
users of burlap” while synthetics are 
maintaining close contacts with them. 

It is also stated that so far as Indian 
exports arc concerned, “a strong feeling 
of dissatisfaction and even distrust” 
prevails among importers and major 
u.scrs, mainly the bag manufacturers, 
over poor quality of supplies, short 
yardage, wet pack, bias weave specially 
in lighter materials, lack of concern and 
delays in settlement of claims, and in 
some other matters. The survey remarks 
that though some of the comments of 
the US trade were exaggerated, the fact 
remains that “a much more favourable 
climate is required for promoting the 
sale of Indian burlap in the USA.” 

Another field where the IJMA's pub¬ 
licity needs rethinking is in regard to 
our trade with east Europe. Recently, 
the IJMA sent a delegation to Russia 
to study the problems relating to the 
expansion of our exports to that count¬ 
ry. But the report of the delegation is 
kept confidential. It may be that some 
findings of the delegation may have to 
be kept secret. But why should other 
parts of the report not be made available 
to the public? 

Surely, we have a right to know 
what the delegation has to say 
about the prospects for the export 
of jute goods to Russia and to what 
extent our products have to face compe¬ 
tition in that country from Pakistan 
and from other sources. The IJMA 
has been secretive about our trade 
with the other east European countries 
also. This is not a healthy practice in 
view of the allegations often made in 


our Parliament abojit the re-export of 
our goods by some of these countries. 
Perhaps the decision not to disclose 
details of our jute trade with Russia and 
other countries of east Europe is not 
of the IJMA but of the Government of 
India. If so, the IJMA should impress 
on the government the fact that it is 
not in the best interests of the jute in¬ 
dustry or the country to adopt a secre¬ 
tive policy in this regard. 

Another point worthy of considera¬ 
tion by the IJMA is whether it is de¬ 
sirable to give continuous publicity to 
the shortage of raw jute in our country. 
In recent months the IJMA has been 
issuing press notes frequently, •urging 
New Delhi to expedite the issue of 
licences for the import of Thai mcsla. 
While the industry's concern over the 
government’s indifference is understand¬ 
able, we have also to remember that 
Bangkok notes such publicity and takes 
advantage of it to quote higher prices, 
a fact which has been confirmed by the 
USAID survey. 

It is regrettable that financial diffi¬ 
culties have restricted the IJMA’s parti- 
cipation in international exhibitions 
and fairs. In 1969, the IJMA took part 
in the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibi¬ 
tion in London and the 42nd Brussels 
International Wall/Floor Coverings 
Fair. The participation in the Brussels 
fair, it is stated, generated “a lot of 
commercial interest”. 

‘But tthe IJMA could not take 
space at the Indian pavilions in 
other important trade fairs, 
although samples of jute products and 
promotional literature were sent to 
Expo ’70, the 47th Milan International 
Trade Fair, and the Primary Products 
Exhibition organised by Jetro in Japan. 

It is hoped that the government would 
release more money to the IJMA for 
taking part in fairs as well as for other 
activities for stimulating the sale of our 
jute goods in foreigti countries. The 
Association has stated that it is getting 
only “very limited hclp”from the Mar¬ 
ket Development Fund — on average 
Rs 5 lakhs a year — and it has suggested 
that the government should be more 
liberal. This plea is fully justified in 
view of the industry’s role in earning 
foreign exchange and the severe compe¬ 
tition it has to face. At the same time," 
the IJMA also should utilise its money 
more effectively. Was it stftctiy neces* 
sary, for instance, for the IJMA to pro¬ 
duce Christmas greeting cards and New 
Year gifts and send them to Members 
of Parliament, ministers and govern¬ 
ment officials as mentioned in the com¬ 
mittee’s report? 
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Proposal to Amend Bonus Act 

A CORRESPONDENT 


Thr UNfON Minister for Labour, Mr 
D. Sanjivayya, has on several occa¬ 
sions stated that the government would 
examine the question of raising the 
minimum bonus, which is at present 
four per cent of the emoluments of an 
employee in establishments to which the 
Payment of Bonus Act, 1965, applies. 
When a private member's Bill was 
introduced in the last session of the 
Rajya Sabha to raise the quantum of 
minimum bonus to 8| per cent, delete 
the section providing for a maximum 
bonus of 20 per cent, and also delete 
the provision in the Act relating to set¬ 
off and sel-on, the union Minister of 
Labour welcomed (he proposal to 
circulate the Bill for public opinion. 

Before the Act was passed, no bonus 
was payable by establishments making a 
loss. Further, no bonus was payable 
under awards of tribunals unless the 
prolit was sufficient to provide an 
“available surplus" aftev^ meeting the 
prior charges of depreciation and 
return on capital and reserves. 

In the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons appended to the Bill it is slated 
that many industries used to pay bonus 
at higher rates than those prescribed 
by the Act. But as a matter of fact 
in industries where a minimum bonus 
was agreed to in long-term agreements, 
c.g., in the cotton textile industry at 
Bombay, Ahmcdabad and some other 
places, the minimum bonus provided 
was 15 days’ basic wages and the maxi¬ 
mum three months’ basic wages. 

Substantial Benefit 

This was very much less than the bonus 
provided under the Act which provides 
for bonus on both the basic wages and 
dearness allowance. Further the bonus 
payable has been increased by an 
amendment of the Act, by which a 
substantial share of the saving of tax 
by payment of bonus is added to the 
available surplus for distribution of 
bonus for the next year. Concerns which 
paid no bonus before the Act, e.g., the 
coal industry and the mining industries, 
have to pay bonus under the Act. The 
Study Groi^ on Incomes and Price 
Policy appointed by the Reserve Bank 
of India stated in its report : ‘'All in 
all, the provisions of the Bonus Act 
are designed to confer substantial 
benefits on the worker. According to a 
calculation made by the Company Law 
Board on the basis of inibimation 


relating to a sample of companies, on 
the current showing, an additional 
amount of Rs 25 crores is likely to be 
distributed as bonus as a result of the 
Bonus Act." This amount must have 
greatly increased since the report was 
made in 1967, as the dearness allowance 
in the principal industries has been 
linked, under awards of wage boards 
and tribunals, to the consumer price 
index. 

Barden on Industry 

Since bonus is payable both on 
the basic wages and dearness allowance 
and the consumer index has been rising 
since the Act was passed, the burden to 
industries of the payment of bonus has 
been continuously increasing. Those' 
workers who were getting a minimum 
bonus of 15 days' basic w'agcs before 
the Act, c.g., the employees in the 
cotton textile industry in a number 
centres, are in fact getting much more 
bonus. Fi>ur per cent minimum bonus, 
in many cases, amounts to nearly three 
months’ basic wages in the period before 
the Act. A further increase in minimum 
bonus would allcct seriously industries 
and cstablishmcnis which arc marginal 
units or have sulTcicd losses. Fven if 
an employer makes continuous losses 
the minimum bonus is payable. 

There are certain other aspects of the 
matter which are of great importance 
and have been overlooked in the propo¬ 
sal to increase niimmum bonus. The 
National Labour Commission has. 
after eliciting opinions on the question 
of bonus, reported : 

“The Payment of Bonus Act, 
1965, was enacted only recently. In 
all fairness it should be given a longer 
period of trial. Some workers’ orga¬ 
nisations and their leadership may 
not favour this suggestion, as they 
have been voicing their opposition to 
the functioning of the Act after the 
Supreme Court judgment. Their 
main objections are in respect of the 
coverage and quantum of available 
surplus. Bonus payments already 
cover a very large number of workers 
coming under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947, who formerly did not 
have this benefit. Likewise, the 
available surplus for bonus payment 
has already been enlarged by the 
recent amendment to the Payment of 
Bonus Act, 1965. Certain calculations 


made at the official level indicate 
that the additional amount disbursed 
as bonus on account of the imple¬ 
mentation of the Payment of Bonus 
Act would be about Rsi 16 crores 
and the tax loss about Rs 8 crores. 
IVe are of the view that the debate 
on this isstte need not he reopened.^' 

This weighty opinion of the high 
power commission should not be 
ignored. Further it has to be noted 
that the Bonus Commission, in its 
report, observed that the arrangement 
of minimum and maximum bonus 
would avoid the obvious disadvantage 
of widely fluctuating bonus, and that 
“//a reasonable minimum and maximum 
are fixed, linked with a system of set¬ 
off of deficit and set-on of excesses in 
the succeeding years it would be a 
satisfactory arrangement from the point 
of view of both employers and labour.” 

The Bonus Commission recommended a 
minimum of four per cent and even on 
this figure there was a minute of dissent 
in which the minority of the Commis¬ 
sion recommended exemption of certain 
industries or in the alternaiive a lower 
minimum. A minimum bonus of eight 
per cent of the total emoluments cannot 
be considered a reasonable minimum 
and, as stated above, would seriously 
affect marginal and loss-making units 
in ihc industry. So far as the maximum 
of 20 per cent is eoncerned, it works out 
to very much more tlian the usual maxi¬ 
mum of five months basic wages which 
used to be awarded by tribunals before 
the Act. Further increase of the mini¬ 
mum and abolition of the ceiling on 
bonus would, in addition to the adverse 
effects on industry referred to above, 
deprive the slate of a considerable 
revenue by way of income-tax since 
bonus payments arc exempt from iii- 
comc-tax, and the deficit would have 
to be made good by other taxation. But 
the limits of direct taxation have already 
been reached. 

Unreasonable Demand 

A bonus of eight or per cent as 
proposed in the Bill, whether a concern 
makes loss or continuous losses, cannot 
be considered reasonable. Employers 
have got reconciled to a minimum 
bonus of four per cent. The present 
level of minimum bonus is causing 
considerable difficulty to many units. 
Any further increase would harm in¬ 
dustrial development and worsen the 
position of many weak units in indus¬ 
tries, if not lead to closures and conse¬ 
quent unemployment. Moreover, an 
amendment increasing the minimum 
bonus to eight per cent, as suggested, is 
sure to be challenged, may be success¬ 
fully, in legal proceedings as an un¬ 
reasonable restriction on the right to 
carry on business. It is to be noted 
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that the Supreme Court in the ease 
referred to above (of Jalan Trading Co. 
Private Ltd. and others) did not go into 
the question whether the provision of 
a minimum bonus of four per cent of 
the total emoluments whether a concern 
makes profit or loss or continuous losses 
amounts to an unreasonable restriction 
on the right to carry on business, be¬ 
cause at the time when the Act was 
attacked the emergency was in force. 
The Supreme Court in its judgment 
observed : “We need say nothing at 
this date about the plea that section 10 
by imposing unreasonable restrictions 
infringes the fundamental freedom under 
Article 19(l)(g) of the Constitution, for 
by declaration of emergency by the 
President under Article 352, the protec¬ 
tion of Article 19, against any legis¬ 
lative measure or executive order which 
is otherwise competent, stands suspend¬ 
ed.” 

The emergency being over long 
ago it would certainly be feasible 
to challenge the vires of the 
proposed amendments as infringing 
Article ]9(l)(g) of the Constitution. 
Further, a minimum bonus could only 
be justified on the ground that if there is 
a ceiling on bonus there should be a 
minimum, and it is necessary that, as 
stated by the Bonus Commission, the 
minimum must be reason^yiblc. If the 
ceiling on bonus is abolished, all 
justification for a minimum bonus 

Rate of 


disappears, for the conception of bonus, 
as accepted by the Bonus Commission 
and the Supreme Court is giving labour 
a share in the prosperity of the 
concern. 

There can therefore be no question of 
giving labour a profit bonus when there 
is a loss still less when a concern makes 
continuous losses. But since a scheme of 
reasonable minimum and maximum 
bonus with a provision for set-oif and 
sel-on in the succeeding years evens out 
bonus, a reasonable minimum bonus 
can be justified on the basis of such 
set-off and set-on. The proposal to get 
rid of the ceiling of 20 per cent on bonus 
and the provisions in the Act relating 
to set-off and set-on would, therefore, 
upset the whole scheme of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Bonus Commission 
and of the Bonus Act. The proposal 
in the Bill to amend the Bonus Act so 
as to increase the minimum bonus and 
make the other suggested amendments 
is, therefore, open to serious objections. 
It is hoped that, when litigation on 
bonus, which was once rampant, has 
been very much reduced, if not set at 
rest by the formula of the Payment of 
Bonus Act, the floodgates of litigation 
will not be opened again by making the 
proposed amendments, which would 
once again upset the balance of the 
entire bonus formula, which the Nat¬ 
ional Labour Commission has rightly 
recommended should not be rct)pened. 

Return 


SIDH NATH SRIVASTAVA 


T>ir Tariff Commission till 1955, and 
the Tariff Board-earlier between 1924 
and 1951, used to treat gross block 
and working capital separately for 
deciding the return to be allowed on 
them. The basis for this approach was 
the assumption that expenditure on the 
block and working capital was financed 
from separate sources and were subject 
to varying risks. Itwasonlyin 1955that 
the Tariff Commission departed from 
its usual practice and adopted the 
present concept of capital employed in 
its Report on the Fair Prices of Rubber 
Tyres and Tubes. This was a major de¬ 
velopment in the evolution of the con¬ 
cept as may be seen from the following: 

“In determining the fair rateof profit 
for this industry, account must be taken 
of the fact that in comparison with 
other industries of similar magnitude 
and importance, the gross block, which 
is the customary basis for calculating 
fair profits, is small in relation to the 
value of output and capital employed 
in this industry. Calculation of profits 
at the rate of 8 per cent on gross block 
and 4i per cent on working capital 


will not, therefore, yield a reasonable 
quantum of profits for this nulustry. 
Secondly, in the case of large and ex¬ 
panding industry of this kind, the basis 
ofcalculating profits should have same 
relation to the volume of business. In 
view of these considerations, wc have 
decided to compute the fair profits due 
to this industry on the basis of capital 
employed. Wc consider that a gross 
profit rincluding interest on working 
capital) at the rale of 10 per cent on 
capital employed will be reasonable.'‘V 

In the Cement Price Enquiry of 1958, 
the concept was further defined clearly 
giving the reasons for departing from 
the customary method of basing the 
return separately on the gross block 
and working capital. 

“In considering a formula for a fair 
and equitable return on investment, we 
have to take into account the two prin¬ 
cipal elements which are employed in 
acquiring assets of an industrial estab¬ 
lishment : (i) capital expenditure on 
construction and acquisition of fixed 
assets and (ii) working capital required 
for building up inventories, book debts 


and cash resources for normal opera¬ 
tions of the business.”* 

During the 1961 enquiry on the re¬ 
vision of price payable to cement pro¬ 
ducers, the return at 14 per cent on 
capital employed was allow'cd to the 
low cost units.* 

The Tariff Commission then defined 
capital employed as ‘net assets com¬ 
prising fixed and current assets used in 
business, less current liabilities and 
provisions.’ In 1963, the Tariff Com¬ 
mission, while enquiring into fair selling 
prices of safety matches made another 
significant departure from its customary 
mnhod of allowing reiiirn on capital 
employed. Here w'as a highly raw mate¬ 
rial and labour-intensive industry hav¬ 
ing higher capital-output ratio. The 
Tariff Commission remarked: 

“By and large in the case of organis¬ 
ed industries, the reasonable margin 
of profit is assessed as an integral part 
of the return to be allowed on capital 
employed in the industry, namely, 
depreciated value of block assets plus 
working capital. For manufacturing 
industries recently examined by us we 
have considcreil a return of 12 per cent 
to be generally adequate for i he purpose, 
to cover taxation, bonus, managing 
agency commission and to leave mar¬ 
gin for dividend. In the present case, 
liow'cver. the scope for applying the 
capital employed basis appears to be 
severely limited owing to certain spe¬ 
cial characteristics of the industry.. ” 
“After carefully examining the issues 
involved, wc have decided that the 
method of providing return on the ba.sis 
of a percentage on capital employed is 
not appropriate for this industry. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Nve have found it necessary to 
devise a suitable alternative method for 
determining the return clement for the 
industry.^ 

Significant Change 

Thus, the concept of capital employed 
has undergone significant change and 
the basis of calculation of return to be 
allowed has been linked w'ith the nature 
of the industry concerned. 'Hence, 
for this purpose each industry should be 
considered separately. 

1 n respect of fixing prices for the steel 
industry, the Tariff Commission has 
not adopted the ‘capital employed* 
basis, although there are major units 
which pleaded for such a basis. The 
commission allowed a rate of return of 
eight per cent and ‘standard’ or Tc- 
presenution block’ of Rs* 1,300 per 
tonne of saleable steel. But before 
adopting this basis, the commission 
had also considered the ‘gross block’ 
and the ‘capital employed' basis and 
observed that the standard block would 
be a variable factor because of differen¬ 
ces in the prices of assets purchased at 
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difTerenl limes, dilTcrcncvs in pioJuc- 
tion patterns and other special circums¬ 
tances. The commission was of the 
view that though the ‘standard’ block 
is to be modilictl Tor eacJi period of 
price fKation. it has several advantar’cs 
in the cost fixation of old and, since 
ir etfect llic ilcpreciation t.’'‘iiieiU gets 
linked with the latest replaccmenl cost 
of assets. 

According to the TarilTCommission, 
the high capital intensity involved in¬ 
dustries must be sniiiibly rewarded for 
inviiing risk and imecrtainties Ibr their 
commissio'iing as compared to con¬ 
sumer goods ifidiistiies. To quote again 
the report <.)f the Tanfl' Commission: 
“We appreciate that in the case of a 
vital indiisiiy like steel, the return on 
capital should be adequate.. wUieh 
will m.iintam ilie stability to the in¬ 
dustry as well as ensure future capital 
for mat inn. ”5 Again “being an essen¬ 
tially consumer goods industry, an 
o\c«:ssivc liberalisation of return can¬ 
not also be contemplated.”® 

In fixing fair prices in respect of the 
consumer goods industry, the Tariff 
Commission opined that instead of 
applying the capital employed formula, 
“it would be more reasonable to re¬ 
munerate them with a certain percen¬ 
tage of the cost of production" and 
allowed 7.5 per cent of the cost of pro¬ 
duction a.s a fair return to the hosiery 
industry.’ 

Commission’s View 

In fixing the rale of leturn on capital 
employed in the prices of alcohol, the 
Commission says: “We have carcfullx 
considered the elTeel of the pri>visuin'- 
of the payment oftlvj bonus ordinance. 
1965, the increase in the bank rale and 
all other relevant factors. Wc are of 
the view that a return of 15 per cent on 
capital employed w'ould provide on the 
average su llic lent funds to meet the 
commitments of the industry.”® 

'fhe deviation to the concept 
of capital employed is not a sudden 
one. The compelling forces underlying 
the process of economic development 
made it more incumbent. InthcUK. the 
Monopolies Commission has not ad¬ 
hered to airy >n'gle definition ol capital 
employed, in its report on dental goods, 
capital employed is dcfincil as ‘net 
assets, compri^ing fixed and current 
assets used in thebusinosv (but not good¬ 
will) less current liabilities and provi¬ 
sions! In the report on electric lamps, 
the Monopolies Commission g'ave the 
dcliniljoii thus: “ The capital imploy- 
cd has been computed at the terminal 
aceountmn dates in the relevant years 
and it is the amount of net assets /c.v.s, 
in appropiiato cases, wear and tear 
allowaiv'cs (as alhnsed for income-tax 
hut excludni-; Ihe initial allowances) 
and enrrciU asvjl** used lu the business 
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/c.v.y current liabilities and provisions,*’® 
The amount of capital has been com¬ 
puted by taking the average of the net 
assets at the beginning and end of the 
period concerned. 

In calculating the rate of reiiirn on 
capital employed, the labour tribunals 
have adopted the following approach: 

(i) A certain percentage return on the 
paid-up capital: and (ii) a lower per¬ 
centage reliu n on the reserves used as 
working capital. 

Small Risk 

The reasoning here is that while the 
paid-up capital runs a double risk, viz. 
normal trade risks and risks incidental 
to trade cycles, in the case of reserves 
employed as working capital, the inci¬ 
dence of risk is rather small. 

The Bonus C'ommissioiP^, however, 
commented thus on this issue. 

“It seems to us that to make a 
distinction in the return on the 
basis of whether the employment 
of reserves involves |es> risk than 
paid-up capital is a debatable pro¬ 
position. Again, it i.s not always 
possible to identify what part of 
the reserves has been used in build¬ 
ing up fixed as.scls and what part 
as working capital. 

b'rom the income-tax point of view 
the capital employed is computed as 
under 

(i) The average co'^t of asset tm- 
ploycd is to be taken based on 
the number of days the asset 
has been used. 

(ii) The wrillen-down value of the 
assets after allowing deprecia¬ 
tion at income-tax rales i.s to be 
computed. 

(ill) The current assets are to be 
taken on the basis ol monthly 
average balance. 

(iv) The borrowed money and de¬ 
bits due by the company are 
to be deducted in arriving at 
llie not capital employed for the 
purpose. 

The Central Statistical Organisation 
inckuks fixed capital and working capi¬ 
tal in capital employed for its annual 
survey of industries. Fixed capital com¬ 
prises land, buildings including those 
under con.struction, improvements to 
and other constructions: plant, 
machinery and tools (including un¬ 
installed): transport cquirment, other 
fixed assets such as furniture, fixtures, 
etc. (taken at depreciated value). 

Working capital includes (a) stock of 
materials, stores, fuels, semi-finished 
products anei by-products, (b) cash in 
hand and at the bank and the algebraic 
sum of sundry creditors as represented 
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by (i) outstanding factory payments, 
e.g. rent, wages, interest and dividend, 

(ii) purchase of goods and services; 

(iii) short-term Joans and advances, and 
sundry debtors, comprising amounts 
due to the factory on. account of sale 
of goods and services and advances 
towards purchase and tax payments. 
Long-term loans and debentures in¬ 
cluding advances by proprietors and 
working partners are excluded.^* The 
Fiscal Commission contended that the 
entire subject of capital employed or 
the block and return on it, “should be 
subjected to detailed investigation by 
llie Tariff Authority.”^® The Taxation 
Enquiry Commission has compared 
the gross profit.s in relation to both .sales 
and capital employed including benrrow'- 
ings. The gross profits was defined to 
include managing agency commission, 
interest charges and provision for taxa¬ 
tion but excluded depreciation.^® 

The net })rolits (after) vs as compared 
with net vvoi t!i (paid-up capital plus re¬ 
sources). The Reserve Bank of India, 
in its numerous studies on the finances 
of joint stock companies in India, lias 
also examined the profitability of the 
companies in relation to total capital 
employed, i.c. total of net assets. The 
management is going to be more ’m- 
portant as the country is slowly mov¬ 
ing into an era of decontrol and with it 
price fixation would necessarily be¬ 
come a management function. While 
fixing prices it has to lake into account 
market conditions, social responsibili¬ 
ties and other limitations which must 
apply when a product required by the 
large body of citizens has to be marked. 

The Management Approach 

The management approach to capi¬ 
tal employed assumes tlial all assets, 
irrespective of the stmree of finance, 
must earn the same return. The concept 
has also been accepted by the Tariff 
Commission, which includes, in the 
capital employed, tlie assets financed 
out of borrowings. However, in arriv¬ 
ing at the working capital, the Tariff 
Commission deducts the current liabili¬ 
ties from the current assets. 

In the USA the practice of adopting 
gross asset (un-dcpreciatcd) in the 
assets base is prevalent, and the widely 
publicised use of the gros.s asset base 
by El du Pout de Nemours & Co. 
and Monsanto Chemical Co. have exer¬ 
ted considerable influence on this prac¬ 
tice. In India it is felt that the need for 
having a uniform method •f comput¬ 
ing capital employed so as to facilitate 
comparision should induce business to 
adopt uniform method of valuing 
assets for balance sheet purposes. A 
business publishing its balance sheet 
docs indicate to the world of share¬ 
holders, creditors and employees that 
the values as per balance sheet repre- 
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seat, ia their opiaioa, the value of 
capital employed in the business, and 
for management decisions, includ¬ 
ing the decision to fix prices, there 
would be suiRcient justification for 
accepting such a valuation. For the 
purpose of price fixation, it is recom¬ 
mended that capital employed in the 
business be determined from the pub¬ 
lished and audited accounts as under: 

(a) Total of the assets side of the 
balance sheet. 

fb) Plus deprvciation deducted from 
the gross block. 

(c) Minus depiccialion computed bv 
the straight line method on the origi¬ 
nal cost of the block at rates applicable 
to individual assets prescribed under the 
Fncomc-tax Act which were prevalent 
in 1937-3S(whcn depreciation was 
allowed on the straight line basis for 
tax purposes). 

(d) Minus investments (other than 
trade investments). 

(e) Minus intangihle/rictilioiis assets, 
such as good-will (not paid for), pre¬ 
liminary expense, expenses on issue 
of (lehenlLircs etc. (capital expenditure 
'in progress, patents, trade marks de¬ 
signs and development ex pend ii me not 
to be deducted). 

(f) Minus surplus casb/assets iiol ic- 
quired for the purposes of I’hc busmess.^^ 

Themcihod suggested above in deter¬ 
mining capital employed will place on. 


of businesses in the same industry in 
order that each biisine.ss should be 
able to compare its own position with 
others. 

(4) To measure earnings in relation 
to capital employed in whole indus¬ 
tries or sectors of an economy to see 
whether ex-post risk bearing has re¬ 
ceived positive reward. 

(5) To estimate profit on capital for 
the purpose of government control 
or investigation of prices.*8 

Ensuring Growth 

1 hough rate of return covers tax, 
bonus to employees, managing agents’ 
remuneration, statutory reserves and 
gratuity, it is felt that it would be 
appropriate if the Tariff Commission or 
other .statutory authorities as well as 
management charged with the func¬ 
tion of price fixing, take into account 
all these expenses as distinct from the 
return to be earned. The return sliould 
only cover interest on borrowings and 
dividend to shareholders and plough 
back amounts into the business, so 
as to ensuie the natural growth of 
iiulustrics. 

In the case of Bhicfield Water Woi ks 
the Supreme Court in the LISA laid 
down the following leading principles: 

(I) What annual rate will consti¬ 
tute just compensation depends upon 
many circumstances and must be dc- 


pital employed is given thus.*® 

Return on capital employcd= 

Profit ^ Sales 

Sales CapitarcnipJoycd. 

Tims a rate of return on capital em¬ 
ployed dcpencl.s on two factors, fj) 
KJtio cl profit to .'.aks and (ii) ratio of 
sales to capital employed. While the 
lormcr ratio measures profit margin, 
he latter shows the relation of sales 
to capita) employed. 

With regard to trends in profitability 
^Uios, I he studies carried out by the 
Reserve Rank ot India on finances of 
joint companies of India provide the 
most important source. li presents a 
SCI ()f live raiiosin iissuidics on finances 

uiullr- 

(i) Gross profits as percentage of 

on sales margin 

(ii) Gloss profits as percentage of 
fota capital employed (/.<>., total net 
assets) which IS an indicator of the 
poss return on capital employed in the 
business. 

(i.i) Protits after ta.x as pcicentage 
of net «orili, \ihich measures the re¬ 
turn on shareholders’ equity or ihc 
()\\'ned liinds. 

(iv) Dividends a.s peleenlagc of total 

paiil-up capital—rate of return on the 
onginaJ nivesiment, and 


a par all methods of financing capital/ 
working assets. The company using 
(he largest percenlage of borrowing 
would earn more net profits \\hich may 
be regarded as compensation for the 
risk taken in borrowing money in estab¬ 
lishing and running such a business. 

Undesireable Changes 

Frequent changes in prices due to 
variations in capital employed are to 
be avoided irrespective of price fixation 
either by the management or the 
Tariff Commission or some other 
statutory authority. In order to avoid 
frequent changes in price, the estimate 
of capital employed may aim at arriv¬ 
ing at the capital employed, say, in 
the next 12/36 months, depending 
on the circumstances. The measure of 
rate of return on capital employed is 
used for different purpo.scs. The follow ¬ 
ing purposes may be aimed for that: 

(1) To compare company profits or 
dividends with the total proprietors’ 
capital employed in the business ra¬ 
ther than with nominal capital alone. 

(2) To assess the future profitability 
of a company which is engaged in new 
investment. 

(3) To draw up comparative figures 
of the profit rates earned by a number 


terrained by the exercise of a fair and 
enlightened judgement, having regard 
to all relevant facts. 

(2) A public utility is entitled to such 
rates as will permit it to earn a return 
of the value of the property which it 
employs for the convenience of the 
public equal to that generally being 
made at the .same time and in the same 
general part of the country as invest¬ 
ments and in other business underta¬ 
kings which are attended by corres¬ 
ponding risks and uncertainties. 

(3) It has no conslilutional rights to 
profits ' iich as vire icahsed or anliei- 
paicd in highly profitable enierpriscs 
or s|’>ecula(i\e ventiiies. 

(4) 'Iht return shorld be reasonably 
siilficicnt to assure confidence in the 
financial souiubuss of the utility and 
should be adequate, under slVicicnt 
and economical management, to main¬ 
tain and support it.seicdit and enable 
it to raise money necessary for the pro¬ 
per discharge of its public duties. 

(5) A rate of return may be reaso¬ 
nable at one time and become too high 
or too low by changes afi'ecting oppor¬ 
tunities for investment, the money mar¬ 
ket and business conditions generally. 

The basic formula of return on ca- 


woith- a masiire of tiu-profits dislri- 
biitccl Ml relation to shareholders’ 
equity 


Minimum Return 

III the immediate future carninii of a 
rciiini of IJ to 12 percent asmimimim 
rate musi be ensured m respect of the 
uiulLrlakiiig' in the private sector. The 
fourth hve-ycar Plan even in re.speet of 
piiblie sector enierpriscs hopes “to act 
a rate of return of noi less than 11 to 
I- pet cent on capital employed.’'*® 

It would beappropriale here to quote 
MrC.R Sitter; ^ 


II «ouiit indeed be a great loss to 
Inmtaiiily if a great country like Jndia 
having so much need J'or investment of 
vast amouni,s of capital and managerial 
and icehnjcal resources (some of which 
must come Irom abroad, and much 
ot which must be provided in forcicn 
exchange) were to follow a course of 
action which coukl rctisonably be pre¬ 
dicted to constrict invcsiment in a 
major industry and as a natural conse¬ 
quence thereof discourage new inves¬ 
tors in other indiLstiics. A w.ay mu.st 
be found for each industry to have 
the opportunity to earn a truly reaso¬ 
nable return if the process of incre.is. 
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ing national income is to b'‘ aca'l<M;it- 
ctl and maintained as a cimtii nii'f^ 
process. This task is .^malcr thait any 
that laces tlic hulian nation.' 

It is sin^^.lcd that cap.'^al (mr!oy'<! 
should he dUc!mined iVoju 'he ai'di.tti 
balance sh< c( .'.Her makii-f; the adjust¬ 
ments indicated carlu.r On this capital 
cmploNcd a latc of rLtiiin of 12 to 15 
per C( Ilf must he cari'id to covi r pay¬ 
ment <’1 inter'''!, .'ll taxcN on met in*', 
dividend to shan'lnddus ami ploueh- 
back am<Hinl . Un' the natiiial growth 
of industry. I hr rate i f return must 
include I'nlv inters'I on hot ic-w 
plunuhinp h ck o|\appal and dividend-. 
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employed 

(1) Ifreal capital js to be maintained inuct, 
a rate of protil must he earned which 
is sufficient to provide funds for the 
icplacemcnt of plants as they wear and 
tear out and these piovisions must Ik 
increased when the cost of replacement 
uses owing to inflation 

(2) I slimation of capital cmplovcd on re¬ 
placement cost. 

(3) Tslimation ot capital employed on his¬ 
torical cost the basis being ibe only 
one which according to the commis 
sK>ncan afl’ord an> comparison with 
indus(r> gencially. In many cnquiVics 
the calculation bus taken pl.ice on ihc 
following lines 

“Capital emploxcd has been calculated by 
taking the lolal assets, othei than outside invest¬ 
ments and good-will items, and ii is repiescnied 
not onlv b\ shaie capital bui all forms of 
boiiowingtincliidingdchcntuics and bank over¬ 
drafts) and also capital and ie\cnuc icscrvcs 
(including pioMsion loi fLiluic taxation) ” 

Witli icgaid lotlic inclusion ofcasli balances 
;md lax icser\e sOililicalcs in computation of 
capital eruploNod ihc Monopolies Commission 
lias paill.s conceded ihis appinach and has 
excluded surplus c.isli in lespeel of some indivi¬ 
dual companies, ihe sole pm pose of the com¬ 
mission being to arrive at a leasonable esti¬ 


mate of the capital employed by the company 
III producing and selling the particular goods. 

(1 u/e : The Monopolies Commission report on 
the supply of cigarettes and tobacco machin¬ 
ery, July 4, 1961. l)K.) 

10. See : l abour Appellate Tribunal Mill- 
owners Association, Bombay Is. The Rashtri- 
ya Mill Mazdoor Snngh, Bombay. I960. (The 
Full Bench Decision). 

11. The rate of icfurn on paid-up capital 
under ibe PaynKnt of Bonus Act is 8 5 per 
cent and rate of return on re.servcs is six per 
cent 

12. See • Report of the Bonus Commission, 
1964. p. 51 Govt of India. 

13. See :S. 84 Income Tax Act. 

14. Annual Suivey of Industries, 1962, Vol. 1, 


An attlmpt has been made in this article 
to analyse the growth rate of population 
and income in India by states, which 
can provide guidelines for the formula¬ 
tion of p. pulai'on policy. 

Table 1 reveals that, with the exception 
of the decade I9II-2I, when the de¬ 
cennial percentage vaiialion was—0.31. 
India's population has continued to in¬ 
crease rapidly with the passage of each 
decade. The trend got rather more 
accentuated in the pi'cccding 10 years, 
1959-69. 

Duiing 1941-51, the growth rate was 
slightly lower than (hat in the preceding 
decade. The annual growth rale of 
population increased from 0 57 per 
cent during the decade 1901-11 to 2.1 
per cent during the decade 1951-61. 

Faster Growth 

In fact whereas in the sixty years 
(1901 to 1961), India's populalion (ex¬ 
cluding Jammu and KLashmir), has in¬ 
creased by more than 84 per cent, the 
lit St twenty years (1901 to 1921) .saw 
a net growth of only 5.35 per cent, the 
next twenty years (1921 to 1941) of 
26 8 per cent over 1921 and the next 
iwcnly years (1941 to 1961) of 37.67 
per cent over 1941. The decade 1951- 
61 alone has witnessed an increase of 
21 50 per cent over 1951 and according, 
to the estimates by the expert commillec 
in the oflk'c of Registrar General of 
India, the decade 1961-71 would wit¬ 
ness an increase of 28.55 per cent over 
1961. Thus the population during 1951 — 
61 grew 62 per cent faster and during 
1961-71 grew 115 per cent faster than 
the rale at which it grew' duiing 1941- 
51. 

After 1961, the population has conti¬ 
nued to grow even faster than it did dur- 


CSO, Government of India. 

15 See : Report of the Fiscal Commission, 
1949-50. Govt, of India. Vol. I, P. 177. 

16. Report of the Taxation Rnquiry Com¬ 
mission, Vol. T, Chapter VIl. 

17. For a detailed study, see : Price Fixation 
in Indian Industries. (A study prepared in col¬ 
laboration with the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of India). The Indian Merchants' 
Chamber Fconomic Research and Training 
Foundation, Bombay 1967. 

18 Monopoly Investigation and the Rate of 
Rctuin on Capital Employed: A Silbeiston and 
Solomons, Economic Journal, December, 1952. 

19. Source : Ibid. 

20. Fourth Five-Year Plan : A Draft Out¬ 
line; Govt, of India, Planning Commission; 

(p. 86). 


ing 1951-61 as would be evideut from 
Table 11. 

The growth rale went up steadily 
from 2 3 per cent in 1961 lo 2.4 per 
cent in 1963 and 2 5 per cent in 1965, 
at which rale, the population has been 
rising unabated since then. This has 
been despite the vigorous governmental 
ciTorts to contain the population 
growth. 

Impact of Family Planning 

Nevertheless, this growth rate would 
decline to 2.4 per cent in 1974, 2.3 per 
cent in 1976 and the real impact of the 
family planning programme would be 
felt by 1980, by which lime the popula¬ 
tion would reach 687 million. These 
projections' have been arrived at by the 
census olhce on the basis of the con¬ 
templated decline in general fertility. 
The present trends of the poor success 
of the family planning programme cast 
grave doubts about the acc^iiacy of the 
above esiimates and it is feared that 
our population would cross seven hun¬ 
dred million mark by 1980. 

The alarming position of India's 
population growth is evident from the 
following facts: 

(i) Agriculture forms the largest 
single occupation of the majority 
of the workers. As many as 70 
per cent of the total workers are 
engaged in agricultitfc. 

(ii) Productivity in ;igriciillurc is too 
low. Agriculture contributes only 
50 per cent towards the total na¬ 
tional income. Productivity in 
agriculture has remained at a 
low ebb because of traditional 
methods of farming, high cost 
of inputs (if one takes to mechani- 
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sed farming), poor or inefficient 
use of fertilisers, insufficient irri¬ 
gation, iiiadequatc availability 
of improved seeds at reasonable 
prices, inadequate credit and 
marketing facilities, cic. 

(iii) The per capita income* in India 
is among the lowest* in the 
v^oiid. While the national 
income is rising, the per capita 
income is going down, naturally 
as a result of a more rapid growth 
of population than the national 
income. 

(iv) Birth rale is still high, i.e., 39 
per thousand, but death rate has 
come down to 14 per thousand, 
with the result that the growth 
rate is more than 2.5 per cent per 
annum. At the current rate of 
increase the present population 
may double itself in next 2S 
years. 

Table 111 reveals wide inter-state 
variation in the rate of population 
growth. 

Growth Rates 

As is seen iVoni Table 111 the 
growth rate has been the low'est in 
Tamil Nadu, being II .9 per cent, dur¬ 
ing 1951-61 against the all-India aver¬ 
age of 21.5 per cent. Amo.tg the union 
territories, Goa, Daman & Diu registe¬ 
red a —1.7 per cent population growth 
rate during 1951-61, the highest growth 
rate of population among the slates 
has been that of Assam (34.5 per cent) 
follow'ed by West Bengal (32.8 per cent); 
and among the union territories, that of 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands (105 2 
per cent) followed by Tripura (78.7 per 
cent) and Delhi (52.4 per cent). With 
the exception of Goa, Daman & Diu, 
the population growth rate has been 
higher among the union territories than 
among the states. The states, which 
have registered a growth rate of popu¬ 
lation less than the all-India average 
in 1951-61 are Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, 
Orissa, and Uttar Pradesh. Exception¬ 
ally enough Tamil Nadu has the lowest 
percentage growth rate. 

The states which experienced a rise in 
the growth rate of population from 
1951-61 to 1961-71 arc Andhra Pradesh, 
Bihar, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh. The rise has been more 
significant in the case of Uttar Pradesh, 
Andhra Pradesh and Bihar. Despite this 
significant rise, the growth rate in these 
three states is lower than the all-India 
average of 28.55 per cent during 
1961-71. Other stales, which have a 
growth rate less than the all-India aver¬ 
age are Maharashtra (27.5 per cent), 
Mysore (25.0 per cent), Orissa (22.2 per 


Table I 

DECENNIAL PERCENTAGE VARUTION IN POPULATION OF INDU 

1901-61 

I90MI I9II-2I 1921-31 1931-41 1941-51 1951-61 

4-5.75 ...0.31 4-11.00 4-14.22 4-13.31 -f21.15 

Source : Census of India 1961, Vol. I, Part IIA (i), General Population Tables, 
TablcA-II. 

Table II 

POPULA llON GROWIH RATE OF INDIA FOR DIFFERENT YEARS IN 

PERCENTAGE 

1961 1963 1965 1967 1969 1971 1974 1976 1980 

2.3 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.3 1.8 

Source: Expert Committee Report on Population Projections 

Tabie 111 

POPl I ATION GROWTH IN LNDIA AND DIFTERENT STATES 
1951-61 and 1961-71 

Percentage rate of growth 
of population 


1951-61 1961-71 


INDIA 

21.5 

28.5 

States 

Andhra Pradesh 

15.7 

22.2 

Assam 

34.5 

33.3 

Bihar 

19.8 

28,3 

Gujarat 

26.9 

28.5 

Kerala 

24.8 

29.4 

Madhya Pradesh 

24.2 

31.3 

Tamil Nadu 

11.9 

8.1 

Maharashtra 

23.6 

27.5 

Mysore 

21.6 

25.0 

Orissa 

19.8 

22.2 

Punjab (including Haryana) 

25.9 

25.0 

Rajasthan 

26.2 

35.0 

Uttar Pradesh 

16.7 

25.7 

Wc-t Bengal 

32.8 

31.4 

Union Territories 

Andaman & Nicobar Island 

105.2 

51.5 

Delhi 

52.4 

67.3 

Himchal Pradesh 

21.8 

175.5 

Manipur 

35.0 

49.3 

Tripura 

78.7 

36.5 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

■1.7 

10.8 


Sources: 

(1) Census of India, Paper No. I of 1962, 1961 Census . 

(2) Report on the Population Projections worked out by Expert Committee, 
office of Registrar General India. 
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cent), and Punjab, including Haryana, 
(25.0 per cent). Among the union terri* 
tories, the remarkable rise in the growth 
rate of population from 1951-61 to 
1961-71 has been witnessed by Himachal 
Pradesh, where the growth rate has 
reached th^pcak of 175.5 per cent in 
1961-71 which is higher than in any of 
the states or* union territories during 
this decade. Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, which recorded the highest 
growth rale (105.2 per cent) during the 
decade 1951-61 registered a significant 
decline to 51.5 per cent during the de¬ 
cade 1961-71. The growth rate more 
than halved to 36.5 per cent in 1961-71 
from 78.7 per cent in 1951-61 in the 
case of Tripura. Keeping in line with 
the all-India trend, Goa, Daman and 
Diu, registered a rise in growth rate from 
—1.7, per cent in 1951-61 to 10.8 per 
cent in 1961-71‘. On the whole with 
the exception of Tamil Nadu, Tripura 
and Andaman & Nicobar Islands, the 
population growth rate has increased 
from the decade 1951-61 to 1961-71 re¬ 
sulting in an increase in the all-India 
average from 21.5 per cent to 28.55 
per cent. The growth rate has declined 
to as low as 8.1 percent in Tamil Nadu, 
which is the lowc.st among all the states 
and union territories in 1961-71. 

Process of Urbanisation 

The process of urbanisC‘4iort in India 
has neither been rapid nor uniform as 
is clear from Table IV. 

In 1961, only 18.0 per cent of the 
total population was urban. The per¬ 
centage of urban dwellers to the total 
population is highest in Delhi (88.7) 
followed by Maharashtra (28.2). The 
lowest degree of urbanisation is in 
Himachal Pradesh where according to 
1961 census only 4.7 per cent of the 
total population is urban. Among the 
statps, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan have the urban population 
lower than the all-India percentage. 
Among the union territories, Manipur 
and Tripura arc also backward in respect 
of urbanisation. 

in Andhra Pradesh the growth in 
urban population during 1951-61 has 
been consistent with overall growth in 
population. The overall trend in India 
during the period 1951-61 has been a 
growth in urban population slightly in 
excess of the total population. During 
1951-61 while the population increased 
by 21.5 per cent, the urban population 
increased by 26.7 per cent. The slates 
which witnessed spectacular rise in 
urban population during 1951-61 are 
Assam (121.9 per cent), Orissa (86.4 
per <^nt) and Bihar (49.2 per cent). 
Despite this spectacular rise in urban 
population, the proportion of urban 
population to total population in 1961 


has been the lowest in these states. 
Among all the union territories the per¬ 
centage rate of growth in urban popu¬ 
lation has been much above the all- 
India average. Manipur, however, re¬ 
corded the highest growth rate, (2000 
per cent). Delhi has been an exception, 
where the proportion of urban 
population to total population has been 
high in confonnity to high growth rate 
of both the total population and the ur¬ 
ban population. In other union terri¬ 
tories, despite high growth rale in ur¬ 
ban population, the proportion of ur¬ 
ban population to total population has 
been lower. The slates where the ur¬ 


ban population has increased much 
faster than the total population arc 
Assam, Bihar, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa. In Tamil Nadu the growth 
rate of urban population is twice the 
growth rate of total population there¬ 
by raising the proportion of urban po¬ 
pulation to the total population to 
26.7 per cent. 

The per capita income in India is 
among the lowest in the world even af¬ 
ter the implementation of three five- 
year Plans. It is a paradox that the 
national domestic product (NDP) is 
rising whereas per capita income is 


Table IV 

POPULATION GROWTH, URBAN POPULATION AND LITERACY IN 
INDIA AND DIFFERENT STATES IN 1951-61 



Percentage 
rate of 
growth of 
population 
(1951-61) 

Percentage Proportion 
rate of of urban 

growth in population 
urban to total 

population population 
(1951-61) in 1961 

(Per cent) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

INDIA 

21.5 

26.7 

18.0 

States 




Andhra Pradesh 

15.7 

15.7 

17.4 

Assam 

34 5 

121.9 

7.7 

Bihar 

19.8 

49.2 

8.4 

Gujarat 

26.9 

20.2 

25.8 

Kerala 

24 8 

39.6 

15.1 

Madhya Pradesh 

24.2 

47.6 

14.3 

Tamil Nadu 

11.9 

22.6 

26.7 

Maharashtra 

23.6 

21.1 

28,2 

Mysore 

21.6 

18.2 

22.3 

Orissa 

19.8 

86.4 

6.3 

Punjab (Including Haryana) 

25 9 

33.3 

20.1 

Rajasthan 

26.2 

10.3 

16.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

16.7 

10.2 

12.9 

West Bengal 

32.8 

35.9 

24.5 

Union Territories 




Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

105.2 

75.0 

22.1 

Delhi 

52.4 

62.9 

88.7 

Himachal Pradesh 

21.8 

44.4 

4.7 

Manipur 

35.0 

2000.0 

8.7 

Tripura 

78.7 

150.0 

9.0 

Goa, Daman Diu 

--1.7 

NA 

NA 


Source: Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1962,1961 Census, final population 
tables. 
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declining, naturally as a result of a more 
rapid growth of population than of 
NDP. According to a study^ conducted 
by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Rescrarch fNCAER), NDP 
at the all-India level in terms of 1960-61 
prices has been estimated at Rs 10,658 
crorcs in 1950-51, Rs 12,238 c.ores in 
1955-56 and Rs 14,744 crores in 1960-61. 
Thus, according to this study, India’s 
real national income has increased by 
38.1 per cent during the decade 1950- 
51 to 1960-61. The per capita real na¬ 
tional income increased from Rs 295 
in 1950-51 to Rs 335 in 1960-61 thereby 
showing the average annual growth 
rate of 1.3 per cent. 

Amongst the 14 states for which 
the NCAER estimated the NDP separa¬ 
tely. Maharashtra achieved the maxi¬ 
mum progress with a record increase of 
NDP by 58.7 per cent during 1950-51 to 
1960-61, followed by Tamil Nadu (57.1 
per cent) and Madhya Pradesh (54.5 
per cent). Bihar was the only other 
state, whose NDP increased at a rate 
higher than the national average of 38.3 
per cent. On the other extreme, Uttar 
Pradesh and Orissa increased their 
NDP by only 25.8 per cent and 27.5 
per cent respectively during the same 
period. 

Per Capita Income 

As regards the per capita income, the 
study revealed that Tamil Nadu lopped 
the list in increasing its real per capita 
income by 40.5 per cent during 1950-51 
to 1960-61, obviously by keeping the 
population growth rate at a low level 
(11.8 per cent during 1951-61 which 
dropped further to 8.1 per cent during 
1961-71), which is the lowest among all 
the stales in India. Tamil Nadu is 
followed by Maharashtra which re¬ 
corded 28.4 per cent increase in the per 
capita income during the same period. 
Madhya Pradesh and Bihar arc the 
other two states where the rate of in¬ 
crease in the per capita income is high¬ 
er than the all-India average, the res¬ 
pective figures being 24.4 per cent and 
23.9 per cent. In West Bengal and 
Assam, population increased faster 
than the increase in NDP, therefore the 
per capita real income registered a nega¬ 
tive rise, during 1951-61. In fact, 
Assam and West Bengal have the high¬ 
est growth rate of population among 
all the states during the decade 1951-61 
and it was this factor which was 
responsible for the negative growth 
rale of the per capita income. Tamil 
Nadu which had the lowest growth 
rale of population during 1951-61 
witnessed the next highest (lower 
only to that of Maharashtra) growth rale 
of NDP and consequently the growth 
rale of per capita income has been the 
highest (40.5 per cent) in Tamil Nadu, 


Although the growth rate of NDP has 
been the highest in Maharashtra (58.7 
per cent) during 1951-61. yet the per 
capita growth rate has not been corres¬ 
pondingly high because of relatively 
high population growth rate (23.6 per 
cent). The growth rate of NDP has been 
the lowest in UP, yet the growth rate 
of per capita income has not been nega¬ 
tive like that in Assam and West Ben¬ 
gal because the population growth rate 
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has not been too high in UP during the 
decade 1951-61. 
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Tablh V 

GROWTH OF POPULATION, NATIONAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT AND PER 
CAPTFA INCOME BY STATES FOR 1951.61 



Percentage 
rate of 
growth of 
population 
(1951-61) 

Percentage 
rate of 
growth of 
national 
domestic 
product 
(1950-51 
to 1960-61) 

Percentage 
rate of 
growth of 
per capita 
income 
(1950-51 to 
1960-61) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

INDIA 

21.5 

38.3 

13.7 , 

States 




Andhra Pradesh 

15.7 

29.8 

12.3 

Assam 

34.5 

32.0 

-1.8 

Bihar 

19.8 

47.3 

22.9 

Gujarat 

26.9 

34.1 

5.7 

Kerala 

24.8 

33.9 

7.3 

Madhya Pradesh 

24.2 

54.5 

24.4 

Tamil Nadu 

11.9 

57.1 

40.5 

Maharashtra 

23.6 

58.7 

28.4 

Mysore 

21.6 

32.8 

9.2 

Orissa 

19.8 

27.5 

6.4 

Punjab (including Haryana) 

25.9 

37.3 

9.1 

Rajasthan 

26.2 

33.9 

6.1 

Uttar Pradesh 

16.7 

25.8 

7.8 

West Bengal 

32.8 

30.1 

--2.0 

Union Territories 




Andaman & Nicobar Islands 

105.2 



Delhi 

52.4 



Himachal Pradesh 

21.8 

NA 

NA 

Manipur 

35.0 



Tripura 

78.7 



Goa, Daman & Diu 

7 



Sources: 




I. Census of India, Paper No. 
tables. 

1 of 1962, 1961 Census, final population 


2. Estimates of Slate Income, NCAER, July, 1967. 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

Economic Trends in Europe 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


INFLATIONARY STRAINS IN E E.C. 

LONDON: 

ECONOMFC CONDH IONS in the EEC conti¬ 
nue under considerable strains. Whilst it 
was expected that the pace of expansion 
would slow down in the course of the 
year, this has hardly been manifest so 
far. Admittedly, the growth of exports 
has in recent months declined; partly as 
a result, the Community’s 1970 balance 
of trade will presumably produce a 
$1,500 million deficit. On the other 
hand, internal expenditure, especially 
in fixed assets, has risen faster than was 
until recently assumed. Continued 
favourable sales prospects in the Com¬ 
mon Market, a persistent shortage of 
labour and mounting costs have all 
contributed to a strong upward trend in 
investments. Higher costs have pre¬ 
sumably brought only a limited pressure 
on profit margins because, in the current 
market situation, it has been easy to 
pass these on in prices. Similarly, 
credit restrictions have been insiilTi- 
ciently elTective to investment spending. 
An enquiry for the current year indi¬ 
cates that businessmen generally have 
revised upward their investment plans 
as compared with the autumn of 1969. 
Owing to the steep rise in wages that 
has gone on since the end of 1969, 
private consumption has provided an¬ 
other strong stimulus In this develop¬ 
ment, an important part' is played by 
the tight situation on the labour market, 
in which ever more severe strains arc 
now manifest. In West Germany and 
the Netherlands the ratio between vacan¬ 
cies and the number of unemployed has 
recently struck a new high. 

New Estimates 

These developments have prompted 
the European Commission to revise 
Its earlier economic estimates. The new 
figures published in the latest Quarterly 
Review of Economic C\^nditions in the 
Community, indicate a six per cent rise 
in the volume of gross national pro¬ 
duct Concern has been expressed, in 
particular, about the recent strong rise 
in prices. In the Commission's opinion, 
ihc measures taken by member count¬ 
ries to combat inllalion have not pro¬ 
duced satisfactory results so far; it 
is feared that consumer prices in virtu¬ 
ally all member stales will be up by 
between 4.5 and six per cent. Member 
slates have again been urged that, with¬ 
in the framework of national budget 


policies, they should give priority to 
measures to counteract inflation. If 
there is no early and adequate restraint 
on the expansion of internal spending 
and the strong upward trend in costs, 
the Commission fears that a cyclical 
downturn is inevitable in the longer 
term. Should it be possible, however, 
to restore the economic equilibrium in 
the individual countries, optimum use 
of productive capacity may again be 
assured in 1971, which could produce 
a 4.5 per cent increase .in GNP at 
constant prices. The latest estimates 
concerning the trends of income and 
expenditure in the entire Community 
arc reflected in the table given below. 

West Germany 

Whilst industrial output in West 
Germany has slowed, the volume of 
new orders received does not clearly 
indicate that the country’s economy is 
cooling off. As compared with last year, 
consumer prices are up by about four 
per cent. This situation prompted the 
government in July to resort to fiscal 
measures, which included reduction of 
depreciation facilities and the introduc¬ 
tion of a temporary 10 per cent sur¬ 
charge in income and corporate taxes. 
However, West Germany’s restrictive 
policy is more or less countered by an 
influx of foreign capital. In a period 
ol‘a few' months over $2,000 million was 
added to the monetary reserves. After 
an earlier increase of the reserve ratios 
of the commercial banks, the central 
bank lowered the official discount rate 
by 0 5 per cent to §even per cent in the 
middle of July. 

France 

The bank rale in France was reduced 
for similar reasons; at the end of August, 
lowering of the central bank rates by 
0.5 per cent resulted in an official dis¬ 
count rate of 7.5 per cent. Since deva¬ 
luation. the foreign exchange position 
of France has improved appreciably; 
restored confidence and the high French 


interest level led to an influx of foreign 
capital, which tended to increase the 
existing inflationary strains. Although 
consumer demand shows signs of. 
weakening, the government does not 
yet wish to ease its restrictive policy. 
Consumer prices are now up by five 
per cent over a year ago, and industrial 
wages have on an average advanced 
by 10 per cent. On the other hand, 
increasing unemployment, caused by a 
strong rise in productivity, may force 
the government to ease its restrictive 
policy in the near future. 

Italy 

In Italy, the recently formed govern¬ 
ment has submitted a comprehensive 
programme which seeks to put the 
country’s economy on a sound basis. 
Apart from tax increases aimed at rest¬ 
raining the inflationary effect of the 
strong upsurge in wages (in the middle 
of 1970, wages were up by about 17 per 
cent on the corresponding period last 
year) this programme provides incen¬ 
tives to stimulate production. The 
government has recently stated that it 
will not consider devaluation of the 
lira, becau.se, in their view, that would 
only add to the disequilibrium of the 
economy. 

Benelux Countries 

In the Benelux countries, light condi¬ 
tions in the labour market have accele¬ 
rated the upward trend of wages, es¬ 
pecially in the Netherlands, where un¬ 
der the impact of strikes, additional 
wage increases have been conceded in 
a number of industrial sectors; these 
developments will undoubtedly have an 
adverse effect on the country’s balance 
of trade, which had already shown a 
worsening trend. In an effort to rest¬ 
rain overspending, the Netherlands go¬ 
vernment has recently announced new 
restrictive measures, including a tem¬ 
porary increase of income and corporate 
taxes, a levy on new investments in * 
business premises, together with a 
wage pause, all of which should take 
effect as from January, 1971. 

II 

THE CRAWL TO FLEXIBILITY 

It was inevitable that in the run-up 
to the International Monetary Fund 


TRENDS IN INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
Per cent change over previous year 


1969 1970 



Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Value 

Gross investment in fixed assets 

9.5 

16.0 

8.5 

17.5 

Government spending 

4.0 

11.0 

3.5 

10.5 

Private consumption 

6.5 

11.5 

7.0 

12.0 

Gross national product 

7.0 

12.5 

6.0 

12.0 
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meeting at Copenhagen the debate 
should once again have turned to a re¬ 
form of the world monetary system. 
It was equally inevitable that in the 
process a number of issues which might 
with advantage be looked at, one at a 
time should have been treated as one. 
Three separate questions were in fact 
brought under the general head of de¬ 
sirable change. 

The first of these was whether Britain 
should float the pound. Secondly, 
there was the problem — particularly 
preoccupying the Americans — of 
how best to secure a slightly greater 
degree of flexibility than at present. 
Thirdly, the general proposition that 
the whole world might find its way out 
of existing difiicultics by switching to a 
system of floating exchange rates was 
once again canvassed. 

Predictable Result 

The discussion — confused (hough it 
was at times—-had one predictable result. 
For a short period in September sterling 
came under pressure. With no sign of 
a break in the upward pressure of 
British prices and wages, with the 
present external position hopelessly 
obscured by the aftermath of the dock 
strike, and with a new government 
seeking to break out of the constraints 
which have bedevilled British economic 
policy for years, there were bound to be 
some who were tempted to believe that 
there might be a fundamental change in 
the approach to the balance of payments 
problem. As it turned out, the belief 
was quickly dispelled. 

The new Chancellor, let it be known, 
was firmly committed to the 
$2.40 parity and was able to support 
this commitment by telling his Common¬ 
wealth colleagues that the latest avail¬ 
able treasury forecast saw a current 
account surplus for the UK, of £500 
million in the twelve months to end- 
. June 1971. The forecast, of course, is 
worth no more and no less than all 
such exercises, which means precious 
little but its effect on policy is none the 
less for that. 

One can, of course, argue that the 
Chancellor’s commitment is also of 
little value. After all no finance minister 
is ever willing to admit that he is pre¬ 
pared to envisage a parity change until 
the moment when that change is actu¬ 
ally announced. But in this particular 
instance there is no reason to doubt that 
what Mr Anthony Barber has been say¬ 
ing does faithfully represent the govern¬ 
ment view. This does not mean that the 
government will, if it should ever find 
itself in that unenviable position, hang 
on for too long to an unrealistic parity, 
or that, should it find itself forced to 
abandon S2.40 , it would not float the 


pound either as an interim measure or 
perhaps even for a longer term. What the 
government clearly does believe, no 
doubt fortified by the above-mentioned 
forecast, is that the present rate is viable. 
As long as it believes that, it is clearly 
not going to risk a venture into the un¬ 
known. 

Ill 

FLOATING RATES IMPRACTICAL 

In theory the argument that the ex¬ 
change rate should be set by the market 
is undoubtedly attractive. But for a 
whole variety of reasons fne prewar 
period when the pound was on a 
'‘jnanaged float” affords little guidance 
to what miglit happen if the experi¬ 
ments were repeated. For one thing, 
governments in those days were not 
regarded as obliged to maintain full 
employment nor widely considered 
capable of so doing. Secoiully, the 
world was going through a groat de¬ 
pression and a managed rate was only 
one of the means used to protect the 
domestic economy from the worst of the 
impact. In present circumstances it is 
difficnlf to iinigi'iu that olher c‘Minna\ s 
would stand ully b\, wh.ile a major trad¬ 
ing nation managed its cxcliangc rate 
so as to :ichic\e maximum I'cnefits 
for itself. 

Nor it IS readily conceivable that, to 
prevent a world of manipulated rates, 
nations \\ould simply abandon the 
control which they now exercise In 
foreign exchange markets and allow 
rales to float free]}. The exchange rale 
after all is a key faslor in determining 
the level of prices and thus of wages and 
output. The argument of the lloatcisis 
that the market would accurately rc- 
fleet the level of relative costs and that 
the speculators would play their right¬ 
ful role in ireming out excessive fluctua¬ 
tions. 

In An Ideal World? 

But experience is not on their side. 
“Speculators” arc no more immune 
from emotion than otlier citizens This 
year's behaviour of Wall Street has 
shown how rapidly sentiment can 
change, taking prices with it. At pre¬ 
sent, moreover, it is highly doubtful 
whethci any government is to be trusted 
with a floating rale. The need to main¬ 
tain a parity for political reasons helps 
to concentrate the mind wonderfully. 
Of course the application of an external 
discipline can be taken too far. The 
situation may have deteriorated beyond 
recovery, and failure to recognise this 
will cause great damage; but the fact 
that discipline may be abused is not a 
reason for having no discipline at all. 

In an ideal world, governments would 


not merely aim at, but succeed in, 
achieving the maximum rate of growth 
compatible with monetary stability 
(defined as the minimum rate of infla¬ 
tion needed to maintain expansion 
without endangering social and econo¬ 
mic long-run objectives). It is now gene¬ 
rally accepted that this can only be 
done if monetary and fiscal policies 
work in harness. In these circumstances, 
major changes in the exchange rate 
would occur only if for some reason, 
beyond the control of governments, the 
price structure of a country changed 
suddenly in relation to that of other 
trading nations (for example, through 
the exhaustion, or the discovery, of 
natural resources or some technological 
breakthrough). Smaller changes might 
prove necessary because it is improbable 
that even ideal policies would preserve 
relative cost levels stable indefinitely. 
But the present system, with some minor 
modiflculions, docs allow for sensible 
adjustments if only the political will 
were there. 

Some modifications are obviously 
desirable. The International Monetary 
Fund has itself recognised the need to 
impicss on governments that a given 
exchange rale should not be identified 
with national prestige, and has suggested 
(in the most tactful way) that there might 
be occasions when the managing direc¬ 
tor of the IMF might lake the initiative 
and raise the question of a parity w'ith 
a given government. 

But (he I Mb has been dragging its 
feel on the two proposals which have 
been pul forward to give the IMF’s 
rules greater flexibility than they have at 
present; a widening of margins to, say, 
two per cent cither side of the parity and 
a provision for temporary floating. 

IMF Represents a Consensus 

The Fund is bound to represent a 
consensus nnd for this reason it has 
inevitably been influenced by the desire 
of some members of the Six not to allow 
any scope foi generally greater flexi¬ 
bility until the (Community has secured 
a significant advance tow'ards mone¬ 
tary union. The IMF has had to lake 
into account the opposition of the 
Japanese, who are afraid that any 
change may increase the pressure on 
them to revalue the yen. It is at least 
possible that the Canadian decision to 
float the dollar has hardened the opposi¬ 
tion to temporary floating. 

But if only because a widening of 
margins would let other currencies 
app»’eciate marginally against the 
dollar, and at all limes give central banks 
a slightly greater measure of freedom 
when faced with speculative movements 
which should be controlled be¬ 
cause they do not reflect underlying 
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economic forces, such minor reforms 
are worthwhile. Nor, as (he experience 
of the D-Mark showed, is it possible to 
argue that the system cannot stand up 
to a temporary float. On the contrary, 
it might well be maintained that but for 
the float the D-Mark's new parity would 
have been set at a lower h^vel. 

Whellier any advance is now possible 
in the absence of any major crisis is 
doubtful. The British government nuisl 
share part of the blame for this because 
it has never succeeded in divorcing the 
considerations of what might be desir¬ 
able ill the long-run from short-term 
preoccupations with the movement of 
sterling in the foreign exchange market. 


GoNn arf the days when countries in 
the west considered trading with com¬ 
munist China as an ideological sin. 
The trend today amongst them is to 
look upon China as a potential and en- 
cluring market for a variety of their 
products. Countries, such as Italy and 
West Germany, in recent years, have 
recognised China with a Niew' to ex¬ 
panding trade and economic relations 
with her. Press, TV and other publicity 
media in the west have begun to speak 
charitably about China’s industrial 
progress which boosts her image as a 
trade partner. 

The USA, which during all these years 
hardly recognised China’s existence, is 
also willing to establish trade relations 
with her. The recent amiounccment ol 
President Nixon that American citi¬ 
zens will be allowed to travel freely to 
China and also to purchase small 
amount of Chinese goods is not without 
significance. The USA cannot afford to 
neglect one of the world’s largest mar¬ 
kets for an indefinite period, especia- 
ally when American goods are facing 
keen competition in the international 
market. 

Urge for Outlets 

On her part, China is also anxious to 
forge closer trade relations with as many 
countries as possible. She wants to seek 
increasing outlets for her goods and 
also secure a wide variety of machinery 
and equipment from countries which 
have developed them to accelerate her 
industrialisation based on modern 
technology. With China's industriali¬ 
sation becoming more and more 
sophisticated she can hardly alToid to 
keep herself isolated from the realm of 
world trade. Besides needing massive 
quanlilie^of foodstujrs(cspccial!y wheat) 
and fertilisers China today requires 
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But such fears, and the objections to 
any radical departures into uncharted 
territory, should not preclude a move 
towards improving what-we liave now 
got. 
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sources. 


chemicals, plastics, non-ferrous metals, 
artificial fibres, iron and steel products 
and machinery for producing machi¬ 
nery. These are (China's piincipal im¬ 
ports today. 

In !S)68, China's foreign trade amoun¬ 
ted to US ^>.'1,620 million — imports 
$1,762 million and exports SI,858 mil¬ 
lion. Rice, basic chemicals, coal, tex¬ 
tiles, soya bean, meat etc., are China's 
principal exports. A number of count¬ 
ries in the w'cst, West Asia, and Afri¬ 
ca continue to import more and more 
textiles from China. Chinese textiles 
are said to becheapcrcomparedtomany 
textile exporting countries, including 
Japan and India. In recent years, 
China has also been exporting various 
types of machinery and equipment both 
to the communist and non-communist 
countries. 

The Main Supplier 

An analysis of China's trade with 
diJTerent regions indicates that west 
Europe is China’s significant trade part¬ 
ner. She has extensive trade relations 
with almost all countries in this region. 
Her exports to West Germany in 1968 
were to the tunc of US $86.5 million 
against US $76.5 million in 1967. In 
1968, China’s imports from West Ger¬ 
many totalled US $175.2 million aga¬ 
inst US $206.5 million in 1967. France, 
Italy and the Netherlands are her other 
major trading partners in west Europe. 
In early last year, France held an in¬ 
dustrial and trade exhibition in Peking 
which was considered to be an impor¬ 
tant event in Chincse-Frcnch trade re¬ 
lations. Organic chemical products 
constituted the largest item of Italy’s 
exports to China while West Germany’s 
supply mainly consisted of fertiliser and 
machinery. Wheat at a subsidised price 
is the major item exported by France to 
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China. Imports by these countries from 
China usually comprised raw silk, 
dried vegetables, oilseeds and meat. 

The Commonwealth group of count¬ 
ries arc also China’s major trading 
partners. Because of their large sale of 
wheat, Canada and Australia continue 
to head the list of Commonwealth 
suppliers. In 1968, China’s import 
from Canada totalled US $151.2 mil¬ 
lion against $84.5 million in 1967. 
Nevertheless, imports from Australia 
declined to US $89 5 million in 1968 
from $191.2 million in 1967, China’s 
exports to Canada and Australia in 
1968 totalled $21.7 million and $30.6 
million respectively. Britain is also 
an important trading partner of China 
and the latter's exports to Ihe^ UK 
in 1968 were of the order of $82.3 mil¬ 
lion. The UK's imports from China du¬ 
ring the same year were valued at $63.3 
million - a decline of $40 million from 
the year 1967. China's imports from 
Britain mainly consisted of capital 
equipment, scientific and controlling 
instruments, platinum, copper and lead. 
Britain is an important buyer of China's 
textile libre. 

Trade with East Europe 

China’s imports from cast European 
countries consist mainly of machinery 
and equipment. In 1969, China signed 
trade agreement witli a number of east 
European countries, such as Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun¬ 
gary, Poland, Rumania and Yugo¬ 
slavia. These agreements aim at sub¬ 
stantial increase in the trade volume. 
Nonually trade transactions with 
communist countries are cleared by de¬ 
livery of goods and occasionally by 
currency transactions. 

Despite unfavourable political rela¬ 
tions between China and Japan, there 
is a flourishing trade between these two 
countries. The total trade turnover 
between them in 1968 totalled US 
$549 million—Japan’s exports to China 
S325 million and imports from China 
$224 million. In 1969, the figure is 
estimated to be around US $600 million 
of which the value of Japan’s exports to 
China is said to be $350 million. 

Japan’s major exports to China are 
steel, machinery and chemical fertilisers, 
while principal imports from China 
are soya bean, silk, rice, meat, marine 
products and industrial salts. Since 
China’s demand for steel and fertilisers 
has been growing, the trade 
falls heavily in favour of Japan. Des¬ 
pite insistence by China for trade equi¬ 
librium, the imbalance continues which 
is partly due to some hesitancy 
on the part of Japan to buy what 
China wants to sell. 

Last year, Japanese businessmen 
trading with China agreed in principle 
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to a Chinese proposal that the Japa¬ 
nese yen and the Chinese yuan should 
be used in quoting trade accounts in 
place of the British pound. China has 
promised protection from exchange 
risk in case of any change in ihc value 
of the Chiiiese yuan. 

Other countries with which China 
is rapidly expanding her trade rela¬ 
tions are Pakistan and Ceylon. The 
total trade turnover between Pakistan 
and China in 1969 was about $30 mil¬ 
lion of which Pakistan’s imports 
from China was of the order of $15 
million. Regular trade agreements 
between China and Pakistan are entered 
into under which Pakistan imports from 
China industrial raw materials such as 
coal, and such consumer goods as tea. 
Under the 1968-69 Sino-Pakistan trade 
agreement, Pakistan agreed to import 
10 million lbs of tea from China. 

Trade with Ceylon 

In respect of Ceylon, China’s princi¬ 
pal import from the country is rubber 
while Ceylon places great reliance 
on China for her rice requirements. 
In 1968, Ceylon supplied China 78,000 
tons of rubber and China in turn, sup¬ 
plied 200,000 tons of rice to Ceylon. 
In 1969, too, Ceylon agreed to buy 
250,000 tons of Chinese rir/;in exchange 
of rubber. 

Trade volume between China, Singa¬ 
pore and Malaysia is substantial while 
it is very significant in respect of count¬ 
ries such as Burma and Cambodia. 
Of all the countries, Hong Kong conti¬ 
nues to be the major market for Chinese 
goods. China’s export to Hong Kong 
in 1968 stood at US S 310.2 million 
against $291.4 million in 1967. 

Besides making serious eiforts for 
trade expansion with countries in vari¬ 
ous regions, China also explores several 
avenues to build economic relations 
with developing countries by providing 
them technical and financial assistance 
for industrial projects and also to build 
infrastructure facilities. In cast Africa, 
for instance, China is building the 
Tanzania-Zambia railway line which is 
reckoned as a very significant project 
ever aided by China. When completed, 
this 1,000-mile railway line will link 
Zambian copper belt with the sea-port 
of Dar-es-Salaam. A 1 irge textile 
mill, was built in Tanzania through 
Chinese aid. Pakistan has been 
the recipient of Chinese aid—both 
technical and financial — in the const¬ 
ruction of Pakistan’s heavy mechanical 
complex at Texila. 

After the Chinese attack on India 
in 1962, trade relations between these 
two countries broke down. Even after 
eight years of this incidence, we have 
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not been able to explore the possibility 
of separating politics from trade. This 
is unfortunate. It reflects the failure of 
India’s economic diplomacy. The world 
as a whole, including the USA, now 
appreciates the immense advantages of 
cultivating trade relations with the 
world’s largest populated country. With 
the progress in the industrial dcvelop- 


WASHINGTON: 

A political campaign that produced 
some of the strongest political rhetoric 
in recent years the slate of the nation’s 
economy came under relatively minor 
attack. 

Of course, D eniocratic candidates 
blamed the Republican Administration 
for “high unemployment” and 
“continuing inflation ” 

And, ofeouf-e, the Republicans de¬ 
fended the Administration's record of 
“checking inilatitin” inherited from 
the last Democratic Administration.” 

Perhaps a member of the PrcNidcnl's 
Council of Economic Advisers, Mr 
Herbert Stein, best summed up the dilV- 
erenecs between the two parties on 
economic policies when he said, “the 
performance has not been as good as 
wc said it would, but much belter than 
we say it would have been if the Demo¬ 
crats were in office On the other hand, 
the performance has been better than 
the Democrats said we would do, but 
not as good as they said they would 
have done if they had been in office.” 

Blaming the Democrats 

This is hardly the sliifl' of ringing 
slogan-, to inspire the minds and pas¬ 
sions of voters. But it is true. There 
are no really fundamental irrcconcili- 
ablc differences between the Democrats 
and the Republicans. Both parlies be¬ 
lieve in the free market and both parties 
believe the govrnment has a responsibi¬ 
lity for promoting the economic well¬ 
being of the citizens through fiscal and 
monetary policies, as expressed in the 
Full Employment Act of 1946. 

And certainly both Democrats and 
Republicans want to end the inflation 
that began in 1965 without causing un¬ 
employment to rise to unacceptable 
levels. 

And, again in general, most econo- 
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ment in both the countries maintaining 
its tempo, there is scope for considera¬ 
ble expansion in trade between the two 
countries. Therefore, if they can per¬ 
suade themselves to remove political 
hostility and tension which now act 
as a strong barrier against trade rela¬ 
tions between the two countries, the 
mutual benefit will be substantial. 


mists, businessmen and the candidates 
themselves, if not the full membership 
of the parties, understand and agree on 
the broad strategy to cool off the econo¬ 
my, but there are disagreements on tac¬ 
tics. Many Democrats would prefer 
relaxing monetary and fiscal policies 
to reduce unemployment at the risk of 
incrca.sed inflation. Just before the 
election Mr Charls E. Walker, the Un¬ 
der Secretary of the Treasury, said, 
“This Administration will not be fully 
satisfied until any person who is able, 
willing and seeking to work, can find a 
useful employment opportunity.’’ 

No More Slogans 

“But,” said the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, who is a professional 
economists, ‘to attempt to buy low un- 
empfi>ymeni at the price of a high rate 
of inflation — as our critics seem to 
suggest — would ultimately be self- 
defeating, with an ultimate severe reac¬ 
tion and return to the high unemploy¬ 
ment levels of the early 1960’s. Un- 
forliMiately, the .science of Economics 
can be quite complicated at limes, and 
the effects of decisions made in one year 
arc often not felt until months or years 
later. 

So it IS with the inflation that the 
nation had between 1965 and 1968 and 
is ju^l now ending. The decision to send 
large numbers of troops to Vietnam, 
and increase government spending for 
social purposes without increasing 
taxes, incvilaby led to inflation in 
following years. And conversely, re¬ 
storing price stability has taken longer 
than many had expected. But in the 
heat of campaign oratory, complex 
economic strategics and time lags are 
not easily explained by those in power, 
and often overlooked by their oppo¬ 
nents. As Mr Stein also said, “the 
discussion of economic development 
has become exclusively political in the 
last few weeks.” Now that the elections 
are over, perhaps economics can be 
discussed as “economics” and not 
“politics.” 


Inflation, Unemployment and the Election 

GERARD A. DONOHUE 
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Trade 

L.I.e. BANKS LTNK-lIP 

The Li'f Insurance Corporation has 
constituted a committee in association 
with nationalised banks to work out a 
scheme to link up deposits with insurance 
cover. Under the scheme, it is proposed 
that banks should pay in the event of 
the death of a depositor not only the 
amount deposited but also an additional 
insurance amount. Announcing this, 
the Chairman of the LIC, Mr T. A. 
Pai, told new.smcn icc. utly that 
two alternatives would be considered : 
(/■) whether only accidents should be 
covered or (/7) whether ordinary death 
of a person should also be covered. 

Mr Pai also disclosed that a bill to 
include ilats in the mortgage schemes 
for financing housing construction had 
been prepared by the \AC on behalf 
of the government. This scheme had 
been submitted to the union Ministry 
of Housing as well as to state govern¬ 
ments. 

With a view to ejfecting a close liai¬ 
son between the banking industry and 
Lie for the furtherance of service to 
the Lie policyholders. il has been 
proposed to the nationalised hanks 
whether they can start insurance service 
counters in their oiganisations. To 
begin with, the Syndicate Bank has 
agreed to implement this proposal in 
two of its branches in Delhi. These 
counters would guide the public m 
respect of new business proposals of 
Lie, maturity and death claims, etc. 
Through this service, it is hoped that 
policyholders' claims on LlC would 
be settled much more expeditiously 
than is the case at present. The banks 
will also help policyholders with ad¬ 
vances in emergency cases against their 
life policies. 

TEKTILE EXPORTS TO FRANCK 

A high level delegation of h'rcnch 
textile interests, which was here recently 
told newsmen that there was very 
good scope for the export of Indian 
handloom fabrics to France, provided 
the manufacturers could supply big 
quantities of approved fabiics and 
also could maintain quality. 'Khc 
I rencli maiuifactuier^ of ready-made 
garments, it was revealed, were inleresl- 
ed in setting up collaboration ventures 
here with a view to exporting garments 
not only to France but also to other 
countries The delegation further obser¬ 
ved that besides handloom pioducts, 
the French maniifacliircrs were also 
inter:'vlcd in Indian brocades and laces. 


Winds 

There was, however, not much scope 
for exporting mill-made cloth from 
India to France. This was due to two 
reasons : (/) there were quota restrict¬ 
ions in France on the import of such 
fiibrics (no quota restrictions are there 
on the import of handloom fabrics); and 
(ii) the Indian mill-made cloth has to 
compete with cotton fabrics from other 
coimlrics. During its visit to Bombay, 
the members of the delegation, it was 
claimed, had already purchased some 
20,000 metres of sample fabrics. Fur¬ 
ther large quantities of samples were 
proposed to be collected during the visit 
of the delegation to other centres, 
particularly Varanasi. 

The delegation also expressed the 
view that there was good scope for 
India exporting to France such leather 
products as shoes, belts, bags and 
leather dresses This line of exports, 
il was lu)wcvcr stre.sscd. would be 
looked into in greater detail by some 
other manufacturers who will be visit¬ 
ing India later this month as members 
of a trade delegation from France, 
which IS being sponsored by the Nat¬ 
ional Association of French Manufac¬ 
turers I'his delegation will also include 
represenlativcb of engineering, metallur¬ 
gical. chemical and other industries. 

LOCKHEED lALKS 

The President of the Fockhced Air¬ 
craft Corporation, Mr Carl Kotchian, 
had talks recently with the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation and the management 
of Air-lndia and Indian Airlines with a 
view to making them interested in his 
corporation's latest jet plane L-IOII 
Tristai which, it was claimed, had 
been designed to provide the capacity 
needs for the constantly growing volume 
of world airlines tratlic in the 1970s 
and beyond. Mr Kotchian expressed 
the View that Indian Airlines w'ould be 
needing in much bigger aircraft 

on Its trunk routes than the Carvalles 
or Boeing 707s. The Tristar, which has 
a capacity to carry 250 to 345 passen¬ 
gers. he opined, could fully meet lA’s 
requirement;. Air-lndia, Mr Kotchian 
fell could use the Trislar on its flights 
to the neighbouring African, west 
Asian and south-east Asian countries. 

Mr Kotchian claimed that the Tris¬ 
tar -a trijci—was more economical to 
operate and much more comfortable 
than any other comparable plane. On 
what is known as the “golden triangle”, 
it can break even at nearly 35 per cent 
occupancy. The operating costs of the 


Tristar, he said, were 30 per cent les® 
than those of Boeing 707. The seating 
arrangement in the Tristar, he empha¬ 
sised, had been so designed that there 
would be only two adjacent seats in a 
row. Costing nearly $ 15 million a unit, 
it would cost nearly 50 per cent of what 
is spent at present on carrying a passenger. 
Another important point which Mr 
Kotchian made was that the Tristar 
could be operated in India without 
any modifications of the present air¬ 
ports. Powered by Rolls-Royce engines, 
it can cruise at over 600 mph at an 
altitude of 35,000 feet. Its operational 
range is 3,000 nautical miles. 

Mr Kotchian revealed that the^engi- 
neering test flight of the aircraft is 
scheduled in the middle of this month. 
Air-lndia is expected to send a dele¬ 
gation to witness this flight. 

SECOND DEVELOPMENT DECADE 

The Second United Nations Develop¬ 
ment Decade starting from January I, 
1971, was adopted by the Second 
Committee of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations recently. The 
strategy for the second United Nations 
Development l^ecadc was uiulcr pre¬ 
paration in a number of forums of 
the United Nations for about Ivvo 
years. A number of eminent econo¬ 
mists, statesmen and world renowned 
authorities on the pr( b'em of develop¬ 
ment had given the benefit of iheir 
thinking on the subject to the piepara- 
tory committee of the United Nations, 
which was mainly responsible for for¬ 
mulating the strategy. Dr Raul Pre- 
bisch, the e\-Scvrctary General of 
UNCTAD, was one of the first eminent 
personalities who advanced the idea of 
a global strategy for development. The 
idea was debated at UNCTAD, I in 
Geneva and later elaborated in the 
Algiers Charter and UNCTAD II in New 
Delhi. Recently the declaration of the 
non-aligned powers meeting at Lusaka 
gave it a powerful simuilus. The reports 
of the Pearson Commission on devc- 
lopmcni and of the commillee of deve¬ 
lopment planning under the chaiiman- 
ship of Professor Jan Tinbergen, and 
consisting of eminent economists from 
both developed and developing coun¬ 
tries, influenced the formulation of an 
organic thinking on the subject. The 
final draftingand agreement was on an 
inter-governmcntul level reflecting the 
positions of the governments of both 
developed and developing coi,yitrics. 

ASSISTANCE FROM F.A.O. 

This country is to receive financial 
assistance of over 212,000 dollars from 
the FAO under an agreement signed in 
New Delhi on November 3, 1970. 
The FAO assistance, which will include 
technical advice, is for four specific 
projects towards which India’s contri- 
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biition will be of the value of 618,287 
dollars. These projects are Farmers* 
Training and Extension Service, the 
establishment of hatcheries in India, 
the development of rural youth clubs 
in Udaipur and Young Farmers’ I'rain- 
ing Centre at Rakhra, Punjab. The 
equipment and supplies for these pro¬ 
jects, either foreign or bought locally, 
will be provided by the FAQ. The 
execution will be the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
with the help of FAO’s technical ex¬ 
pertise. An amount of 16,800 dollars 
as FAO's contribution with the equiva¬ 
lent of 25,000 dollars to be spent by 
the Government of India has been ear¬ 
marked for the thrcc-ycar project 
under the title head of Farmers’ Train¬ 
ing and Extension Service. It aims at 
bringing agricultural service and techno¬ 
logy to the farmer’s doorsteps and im¬ 
parting knowledge through trained 
scientists and technologists. 

A tv\o-year project for the establish¬ 
ment of hatcheries has been allocated 
103.500 dollars as intenational contri¬ 
bution and the equivalent of 492,200 
dollars in rupees by the Government 
of India. Under the project, five hatche¬ 
ries are to be set up, each with a capacity 
of 50,000 eggs, located at the central 
government’s regional poultry farms 
at Bangalore and Bombay, the integ¬ 
rated poultry project at Chandigarh 
and at locations to be selected in West 
Bengal and the union territorv of 
Delhi. 

LOAN PRICE REVISION 

The Reserve Bank of India, in its 
open market operations has resumed 
purchases of short-dated loans with 
changed prices. It has also made 
changes in the prices of several medium 
and long-dated loans in an eflort to 
adjust to a definite yield pattern com¬ 
parable to the yield offered on the 
recently issued 4.50 per cent 1977 loan. 
The spread between the yield on the 
central loans and state loans of com¬ 
parable maturity has also been narrow¬ 
ed down. The Reserve Bank has re¬ 
sumed the purchases of the three short- 
dated loans, namely the 4.5 per cent, 
1971. the 4.25 per cent 1972 aiid the 
4.5 percent 1972 loans but with changed 
prices. The bank has also started purchas¬ 
ing the 4 per cent 1972 loan at Rs 100.05 
and the 4.75 per cent 1972 loan at Rs 
101.25. The bank will now buy the 3 per 
cent Conversion Loan at Rs 60 in small 
lots. The purchase prices of other loans 
are as follows (with previous purchase 
prices in brackets) 4.5 per cent 1971 Rs 
100.50 (Rs 100.60), 4 per cent 1972 Rs 
100.05, 4.25 per cent 1972 Rs 100.50 
(Rs 100.40), 4.5percent 1972 Rsl00.90 
(Rs 100.95), 2.75 per cent 1976 Rs 
9\.:>0 (Rs 91.65) and 4.75 per cent 
1972 Rs 101.45. The first four loans the 


Rcteivc Bank will buy in switches only, 
while the last two occasionally. The 
bank will also buy occasionally in 
switches the seven per cent gold bonds 
1977 at Rs 115 against the previous 
price of Rs 116 and the seven per cent 
gold bonds 1980 at Rs 118.40 against 
the previous price of Rs 117. The bank 
has been selling the new 4.5 per cent 
1977 at Rs 100.20 in small lots. It 
has also started selling the four per 
cent 1981 loans at Rs 94.95. The prices 
of other loans have been changed as 
follows (with previous selling prices in 
brackets): 4.25 percent 1973 Rs 100.45 
(Rs 100.40), four percent 1973 Rs 99.85 
(Rs 99.90), 3.75 per cent 1974 Rs 98.45 
(Rs 98.10). 4.25 per cent 1976 Rs 99.40 
(Rs 1(X)), four per cent 1980 Rs 99 55 
(Rs96 70), five per cent 1982 Rs 102.25 
(Rs 102.10). 4 5 percent 1985 Rs95.85 
(Rs 99), 4 5 per cent 1986 Rs 95.15 
(Rs 98.75), and 4.75 per cent 1989 Rs 
97 (Rs 98.90). The selling price of the 
5 5 per cent 1990 has been kept un¬ 
changed at Rs 103 50 , of 5 5 per cent 
1992 at Rs 101.50, of 5.5 per cent 
1995 at Rs 101, of 5.5 per cent 1999 
at Rs l(X).40 and of 5.5 per cent 2000 
at Rs 100 05. 

INDO-NEPAL IRADE 

It has been agreed between Indiaand 
Nepal that the current negotiations 
will be concluded during the course 
of the month and, in the mcaiiwliilc, 
the existing arrangemenis for nuiliial 
trade and transit will conlinuc. One (d' 
the factors that caused delay in the 
signing of the agreement is said to in¬ 
clude Nepal's demand for transit to 
Easi Pakistan via Radliikapur. 

U.S. PERTHJ/ER TEAM 

The chairman and members of I he 
board of directors of Co-operative 
Ecrtiliscrs liitcriialional (CFI) were on 
a week's visit to this country for finali¬ 
sation of arrangements for selling up 
two fertiliser plants in the co¬ 
operative sector, located at Kalol and 
Kandla in Gujarat. Their organisation 
is collaborating with the Indian 1 armers 
Fertiliser Co-operative Limited (I FFCC) 
for setting up the two plants. During 
their slay in Delhi, the team met the 
Minister for Food and Agriculture, Mr 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, secretaries of 
the ministries of Food and Agriculture, 
Economic Afiairs and Petroleum and 
Chemicals, other officials of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the US Ambassador 
and other officials of the Agency for 
International Development. Earlier 
the team had visited co-operatives in 
Meerut. On conclusion of their visit 
here, the team will visit Ahmedabad, 
Anand and Bombay before their de¬ 
parture to the United States. The team 
includes Mr Kenneth F. Lundberg, the 


President and the Chief Executive 
Officer of the CF Industries, Inc., Mr 
Owen Cooper, Vice Chairman of CFI 
and President of Mississippi Chemical 
Corporation and Coastal Chemical 
Corporation and Dr Allie C. Felder, 
Co-operative League of USA represen¬ 
tative in India. Under the Project, the 
manufacturing facilities will be owned 
and operated by the Indian Farmers 
Fertiliser Co-operative (IFFCO), and 
will be located at two sites in Gujarat. 
IFFCO will market an annual produc¬ 
tion of 8(X).000 tons of high-analysis 
fertilisers to its members comprising 
about 40,000 co-operative societies. 
1’hese member co-operatives serve far¬ 
mers in ten states which include major 
agricultural bells. The IFFCO fertiliser 
complex will include a 910 metric-ton 
per day anydrous ammonia plant, a 
1200 mctric-ton per day urea plant and 
a granulation plant with a capacity of 
375,000 metric tons of high-analysis 
complex fertilisers a year. The granula¬ 
tion unit will be located at Kandla and 
the nitrogen facilities unit will be loca¬ 
ted about 300 kilometres inland near 
the natural gas fields of Kalol. Co¬ 
operative Fertilizers International is 
providing technical and managerial 
assistance to the Indian co-operalives 
in completion of this projcvl. Areas of 
assistance include the project and opera¬ 
tion management, agronomics and mar¬ 
keting. 

EXPORT PROMOTION CELL 

The union Ministry of Industrial 
Development and Internal Trade has 
decided to set up a special export pro¬ 
motion cell to explore possibilities of 
exporting products maiuifacliircd by 
small-scale industries in the country. 
The cell will undertake the following 
measures: (i) Identification of the ex¬ 
port w orthiness of the units m the small- 
scale sector; (ii) locating the foreign 
buyers: tin) disseminaium of the in¬ 
formation regarding export for the bene¬ 
fit of the small industrialists; (iv) orga¬ 
nising and c(>iu1iicting cxpoi t promotion 
courses for the benefit of small industria¬ 
lists; (v) rendering export promotion 
consLiliancy woik;(vi) helping the small 
industrialists for working out the c.i.f. 
and f.o.b. prices and preparation of other 
export documents; (vii) assisting small 
industrialists in the procurement of raw 
materials, machinery and linance; and 
(viii) assisting small industrialists in 
preparation of literature, catalogue etc. 

N.aMES in the news 

Mr Dev Kanta Borooah, M LA, Assam, 
has been rc-nominaicd as Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Oil India Ltd 
for one more year from November 
2, 1970. 
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GLAXO ADDRESS 
Thb sfATEMfcNT ol* Mr Iain MacKin¬ 
non, Cliairman of Glaxo Laboratories 
(India) Limited, to the shareholders of 
the company, which relates to the year 
ended June 30, 1970, has a special inte¬ 
rest and a large significance against the 
background of the central govern¬ 
ment’s current attempt to regulate prices 
and profits in the phannaceiitical in¬ 
dustry. This statement is published else¬ 
where in lliL^ issue and readers will, no 
doubt, welcome its note of restraint as 
well as its candour. 

There has been an attempt at politi¬ 
cal or other levels to represent the go¬ 
vernment's latest decisions relating to 
the prices of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
as a simple and straight attempt at curb¬ 
ing excess profits made by the industry 
and thereby reducing the cost of essen¬ 
tial medicines to the common man. Mr 
MacKinnon’s statement makes it 
clear that such a view of the govern¬ 
ment's policy would amount to an over¬ 
simplification of its consequences. From 
the point of view of Glaxo, its chairman 
explains that the latest price control 
regulations will bear particularly heavi¬ 
ly on companies such as his, which have 
been following a socially responsible 
pricing policy all along and aiming at 
improving profitability of operations 
essentially through reducing costs and 
increasing turnover, rather than seeking 
large prolit margins on individual pro¬ 
ducts. This is a point of view which 
certainly deserves careful study in the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals 
which is currently examining the impli¬ 
cations of its price control decisions in 
consultation with the industry. 

On more general grounds, Mr Mac¬ 
Kinnon has discussed the adverse im¬ 
pact which an arbitrary and unrealistic 
price control policy is bound to have on 
developmental activities, such as, for 
instance, research or exports. Mr Mac¬ 
Kinnon naturally refrains from taking a 
pessimistic view of his company’s or 
the industry’s prospects, but he empha¬ 
sizes quite rightly the avoidable diffi¬ 
culties which would result from govern¬ 
ment Ignoring the reasonable and legiti¬ 
mate need of the industry to maintain 
over its range of production a level of 
profitability which would attract new 
investment as well as make it possible 
for sufficient allocations being made out 
of current earnings to research and 
development. Incidentally, not the least 
of the merits of Mr MacKinnon's state¬ 


ment is its value in placing in perspective 
some of the increases in the prices of 
drugs which maifufacturers had sought 
to cfTect in the wake or in terms of the 
government’s price control order. 

KESOKAM INDUSTRIES 

The directors of Kesoram Industries 
and Cotton Mills Ltd have proposed a 
dividend of 10 per cent for the year 
ended March 1970 on an equity capital 
increased by the bonus issue as against 
13.5 per cent paid previously on the 
old capital. The dividend both on the 
ordinary and preference shares are 
payable out of general reserve No. 2 
and dividend reserve. 

HYPINE CARBONS 

Hy pine Carbons Ltd entered the capi tal 
market on November 11, with a public 
issue of Rs 10 lakhs made up of 100,000 
equity shares of Rs 10 each. The entire 
issue is underwritten. The list will 
close on November 19, or earlier at the 
discretion of the directors but not be¬ 
fore November 14. The company pro¬ 
poses to manufacture activated car¬ 
bons. No fiueign exchange is required 
for the project. It is indigenously de¬ 
signed and locally fabricated. Know¬ 
how and technical assistance have been 
obtained from the Regional Research 
Laboratory, Hyderabad. The plant 
will produce activated carbon, refined 
pine tar and pine charcoal, valued 
roughly at Rs 50 lakhs at current prices. 
Plant and machinery for the first 
phase of manufacture of activated 
carbon from pine charcoal have 
already been installed and the com¬ 
pany expects to go into production 
shortly. 

DEPRO FOODS 

Depro Foods Ltd, a new company 
registered in Haryana early this year, 
entered the capital market on November 
11 with a public issue of 72,500 equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and 5,000—9.5 
per cent redeemable cumulative pre¬ 
ference shares of Rs 100 each. The 
company has an authorised capital of 
Rs 25 lakhs. The capital already issued 
and subscribed is Rs 7.25 lakhs. Cons¬ 
truction work on the project for dehyd¬ 
rated and canned products has been 
started at Rai, near Sonepat. The 
factory is expected to be commissioned 
in the middle of 1971. The issue was 
proposed to be closed on November 
23, or earlier at the discretion of the 
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directors but not before November 14, 
1970. 

HYDERABAD ALLWYN 

Hyderabad Allwyn Metal Works Ltd, 
which suffered a further setback during 
the year ended April 30,1970, is expected 
to show improvement in its working 
for the current year. The company’s 
report for the current year states that 
its production and sales are improving 
and that it is expected to be very close to 
the breakeven level. The production of 
refrigerators is scheduled to rise to 
about 25,000unitsthis year from 18,000 
units in 1969-70. The company has 
recently introduced a new product, 
bottle cooler, which is expected (o add 
substantially to its production and 
sales this year. The position in respect 
of contract works and bus-building jobs 
as well as orders from LPG cylinders 
is much better this year compared to 
last year. This has enabled the com¬ 
pany to utilise its resources better. The 
company’s working for 1969-70 has 
resulted in a loss of Rs 90.68 lakhs 
against a loss of Rs 39.05 lakhs for 
the previous year. The loss has been 
arrived at after providing Rs 14.54 
lakhs for depreciation. Its turnover 
had dropped from Rs 4.02 crores to 
Rs 3.67 crores because of the scar¬ 
city of raw materials. 

CENTRAL INDIA 

Mr N.H. Tata, Chairman of Central 
India Spg. Wvg. and Mfg. Co Ltd stated 
recently that the production pattern 
of the company has undergone a change 
and its cloth is now in demand. The 
management has been doing its best to 
improve the working further, he added. 
He fcU that the company would be in a 
position to do something for its share¬ 
holders by 1973-74 which would mark 
the centenary of the house of Tatas. 
Meanwhile, he has urged the govern¬ 
ment to revise the prices of controlled 
varieties of cloth to compensate the 
textile industry for a sharp rise in its 
cost resulting from a continuous in¬ 
crease in the prices of cotton and 
stores and the upward trend in wages 
and other charges. The fact that the 
government was delaying its decision on 
the issue in spite of the industry’s 
strong case and the legal provision for 
a periodical revision of cloth prices was 
considered disturbing by him. Simi¬ 
larly the private bill in Parliament 
seeking an increase in the ^minimum 
bonus to workers was fraught with 
serious consequences, he stated. 

TELCO-CENTRAL BANK MERGER 

A majority of the shareholders of 
both the Central Bank of India Ltd, 
and the Tata Engineering and Loco¬ 
motive Company Ltd, including the 
Unit Trust and the Life Insurance 
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Corporation of India have supported the 
scheme for the merger of these two com¬ 
panies. At an extraordinary meeting of 
these two companies, a resolution to 
this effect was carried unanimously. 
The representatives of the LlC and the 
UTI said at the respective meetings in 
Bombay that their organizations were in 
favour of the proposal on the under¬ 
standing that the management would 
secure the necessary approval of the 
Monopolies Commission. Shareholders 
of the Central Bank will receive Rs 
5.73 per share as dividend against 
Rs 5 paid for the past many years. 
Even if the dividend on equity shares of 
Tata Loco is not taken into account, the 
yield will be higher at Rs 6.23. Share¬ 
holders of Telco have been told that 
the money to be received from the Cent¬ 
ral Bank will be utilised for financing 
the company's expansion and diversi¬ 
fication plans, estimated to cost Rs 40 
to 50 crores over the next five years. 

EAST INDIA HOTELS 

The US government has extended a 
Rs 4.4-crorc loan to the Last India Ho¬ 
tels Ltd which is constructing the 4(K)- 
room Oberoi Sheraton Hotel at 
Nariman Point on Bombay’s Marine 
Drive. The loan agreement was signed 
on November 3, by Mr L. Paul Occhsli, 
Deputy Director, United States Agency 
for International Development Mission 
in India, and Mr M.S.Oberoi, Chairman 
of East India Hotels Ltd. The 32- 
storcy Oberoi Sheraton Hotel is expec¬ 
ted to be completed early in 1972. I'he 
loan has been extended from the sale 
proceeds of agricultural commodities 
supplied to India under PL 480. 

BOMBAY STATE MORTGAGE BANK 

The Bombay State Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank Ltd proposes to 
issue shortly forty-seventh series of 
ordinary debentures for Rs 5 crores. 
The first set will be 5.75 percent 10- 
year debentures for Rs 3.30 crores. 
The second set will be six per cent 15- 
year debentures for Rs 1.70 crores with 
an issue price of Rs 99.75 percent. It 
is understood that the terms of these 
debentures have been approved by the 
Reserve Bank of India. The subscrip¬ 
tion list for these debentures will open 
after the state government's approval 
is received. 

M. P. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 

The subscription list of the Madhya 
Pradesh Financial Corporation bonds 
opened on November 9 to close on 
November 14. The issue is made up 
of six per cent 1982 bonds lor Rs 75 
lakhs with an issue price of Rs 99.75 
per cent. These bonds will be repaid 
at par on December 1* 1982. They are 
guaranteed by the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh and will be approved 


securities under the Insurance Act, 
1938 and the Banking Regulation Act, 
1949. The present paid-up capital of 
the corporation is Rs onecrore. The 
corporation has also augmented its 
resources by issue of bonus for 
Rs 423.95 lakhs. The demand for its 
funds has been increasing year after 
year. The proceeds of the proposed 
bond issue will be utilised to augment 
the corporation’s resources. 

INDIAN ALUMINIUM 

The President, Mr V.V. Giri, inaugu¬ 
rated the smelter and alumina plant 
complex al Belgaiim of Indian Alumi¬ 
nium Company recently. The West Coast 
project of Indian Aluminium repre¬ 
sents a capital investment of Rs 43 crores 
and adds a new dimension to the In¬ 
dian aluminium industry. The smeller 
at Bcigaum is now producing 30,000 
tonnes of aluminium and it has been 
designed for iillimale expansion to 
100,000 tonnes per year. 

SOUTH INDIA SHIPPING 

South India Shipping Corporation 
Ltd proposes to make a bid for the pur¬ 
chase of 212,000 equity shares of Rs 
100 each of Jayanli Shipping Co. 
These shares which arc registered in the 
name of Dr J. D. Teja, are to be sold 
through a public auction early next 
month. The company is seeking the 
shareholders’ approval for investing 
funds up to Rs 5 crores in acquiring 
this block of shares of Jayanli Shipp¬ 
ing. 

FERTILLSERS AND CHEMICALS 

Fertilisers and Chemicals 7Yavan- 
corc Limited (FACT), at Alwayc has 
entered the export market with the 
shipping of a consignment of 28.5 ton¬ 
nes of ammonium chloride bars recen¬ 
tly to cast African countries. Dealers in 
cast African countries, including Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania, have expressed 
their interest to import about 10,000 
tonnes of ammonium chloride bars, a 
statement by the concern issued re¬ 
cently stated. 

INDO-MALAYSIAN ENGINEERING 

A joint venture, to be known as Indo- 
Malaysian Engineering Company, will 
be established soon in Kuala Lumpur 
by the Kirloskar Electric Company of 
Bangalore in collaboration with a 
Malaysian firm. Mr Ravi L. Kirloskar, 
Managing Director of the Kirloskar 
firm, who left for a Iwo-wcck tour of 
Australia and other south-east Asian 
countries staled recently that the Rs 
50 lakh venture would produce motors 
for pumpsets and other allied products. 
He added that the Kirloskar firm al¬ 
ready had a joint venture in the Philip¬ 
pines for the manufacture of diesel 


engines for pumpsets for agricultural 
purposes. 

LICENCES & LEITERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951, during the five weeks ended 
May 30, 1970. The list contains the 
names and addresses of the licensees, 
articles of manufacture, types of 
licences — New Undertaking (NU); 
New Article (NA); Substantial Ex¬ 
pansion (SE); Carry on Business 
(COB); Shifting — and annual in¬ 
stalled capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 

Metallurgical Industries 

M/s. Kumani Metals and Alloys, 
Ltd, Kamani Chambers, Nicol Road, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay, (Mysore); 
Cold Rolled Steel Strips 8,000 tonnes 
p.a. (NU) 

Fuels 

Shri Ajay Kumar Bhattacliarya, and 
Munish Kumar Mukherjee, Apear 
Garden, Asansol, Burdwan (W. Bengal). 
(West Bengal) Coal 30,000 tonnes p.a. 
(COB). 

Electrical Equipment 

M/s Electric Lamp Mfg. (India) (P) 
Lid, 7, Justice Chandra Madhab Road, 
Calcutla-20 (W Bengal) Caps for Floure- 
scent Lamps. 7.5 million Amp. per 
annum i.c. (17.5 million Nos. after ex¬ 
pansion). (On Maximum Utilisation 
of plant and machinery) (SE). 

Telecommunications 

M/s Semiconductors Ltd. Radia 
House, 6, Rampart Row, Fort, Bom¬ 
bay-1. (Mahaiashlra). Transistors 10 
Million Nos. per annum after expansion. 
Diodes 3 Million Nos. per annum after 
expansion. (SE). 

Transportation 

M/s. Escorts Ltd., 18/4, Mathura 
Road, Faridabad (Haryana). Vacuum 
Brake Control Equipment, 48,000 Nos. 
p.a. (NA). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Vulcan Laval Ltd; Mustafa Build¬ 
ing, 7-A, Sir P.M. Road, Bombay-1. 
(BR) (Maharashtra). Falling-Film. Eva¬ 
poration Plant, Spray Drying Plant, 
Flash Drying Plant. (Separate capacity 
will be fixed after watching the produc¬ 
tion for two years) (NA); M/s J.K. 
Synthetics Ltd; J.K. House, 3, Bara- . 
khamba Road, New Delhi. (U.P.) 
Aluminium Metallic Caps/Bobbins for 
Synthetic Fibre Industry and other Tex- 
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tile industries — 20 lakh pieces p.a. 
(NA); M/s American Refrigerator Co. 
Ltd.; 12-D, Park Street, Calcutta-16. 
(West Bengal); Water Coolers 2»400 
nos. p.a. after expansion. (SE); M/s 
Brailhwaite & Co. (India) Ltd; Hide 
Road, Ca]ciiita-43, (West Bengal) Roll 
Formers 250 nos. per an. 'im. (NA); 

ChemieaN 

M/s Bayer (India) Ltd; 82, Veer Nari¬ 
man Road; Bombay-2() BP. (Maha- 
lashtra) F^''cm troth ion - 100 tonnes p.a. 

(NA): M/s Dharamsi Moraiji Chemical 
Co. Ltd ; Prospect ('liambcrs, 317-21. 
Dr. Dadahhoy Naoroji Road, Bombay-1 
(Maharashtra); Cholorosulphonic 

Acid -6 600 tonnes per annum on the 
basis of maximum utilisation of Plant 
& Machinci vfSL); M/s Excel Industries 
Ltd; 184-87. S.V. Road. Jogcsiuvari, 
Bombay. (Maharashtra) Phosphorous 
Penta Sulphide - 1000 tonnes per 

annum. (SH) 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Indian Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 
Ltd; N-12, S«)uth Extension Part-L New 
DeIhi-40. (Andhra Pradesh) Paraccta- 
tonnes per annum .(NA); M/s 
Benaal Immunity Co. Lid; 153,Dharam- 
lalla Street, Calciitta-13, (UP) Tetanus 
Antitoxin -- 7000 M U Diphtheria 
Antitoxin - L.^^bO M.U. Cras Gangrene 
Antitoxin 300 M.U. (SE) M/s Phar 
maccutical Capsules T.aboralories, 
Mehta House, Apollo Street, Fort, 
Bombay-l. (Maharashtra) Empty Hard 
Gelatine Capsules — 450 million cap¬ 
sules after expansion (SE). 

Textiles 

M/s General Ind. Society Ltd ; 8, India 
Exchange Place, Calcutta-1. (West Ben¬ 
gal) Carpet Backing Cloth - 114 broad- 
looms to produce 5791 tonnes of the 
cloth (200 broadlooms after expansion) 
(SE). 

Sugar 

M/s Cauvery Sugars & Chemicals 
Ltd; Dare House, Parry’s Corner, P.B. 
No. 12, Madras. (Tamil Nadu) Sugar- 
Crushing Capacity. 1,500 tonnes of 
sugarcane per day after expansion 
(SE); M/s SoLilh India Steel & Sugars 
Ltd: 99, Armenian Street, Madras-1. 
(Tamil Nadu). Sugar Crushing Capacity 
— 1,500 tonnes of sugarcane per day 
after expansion. (SE); M/s Amroli 
Sahakari Krishi K.hand Udyog Ltd; 
Jubilee Dharamshala Bldgs; Amrali, 
Gujarat. (Gujarat) Sugar crushing 
capacity of 1,250 tonnes of sugarcane 
per day (NU); Thiru Arooran Sugars 
Lt<l; P.B. No. 3751, 55-A/l, Peters 
Road, Cathedral, Madras-6. (Tamil 
Nadu) Sugar Increase in crushing 
capacity by 800 tonnes of sugarcane per 
day. (Crushing capacity 2000 tonnes of 
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sugarcane per day after expansion) 
(SE); M/s Maize Products, P.O. Kath- 
wada, Ahmedabad. (Gujarat) (Gujarat) 
Sorbitol — 2000 tonnes p.a. (NA). 

Vegetable Oils & Vanaspati 

M/s Indian Extractions (P) Ltd; 18, 
Bruce Street, Bombay. (Gujarat) Cotton¬ 
seed Oil — 30,(X)0 tonnes p.a. in terms 
of cottonseed (On maximum utilisation 
ofPlant & Machinery). (NA). 

LETTERS OF INTENT 

Metallurgical Industries 

M/s Hindustan Wires Ltd., 16/5, 
Cliowringhce Road, Calculta-13 (West 
Bengal). Aluminised Steel Wires. 8,000 
tonnes p.a. (by diversiticalioii within 
the existing licensed capacity) (SR); 
M/s Tensile Steel Ltd., 198, Churchgalc 
Reclamation, Jamshedji Tata Road, 
Bombay-1, (BR) (Gujarat) High Tensile 
Steel Galvanised & plain wires of 18 
gauge or thinner, 3,000 tonnes p.a. 
(Diversification within the prcseiu li¬ 
censed capacity) (NA). 

E'cv'tricai Equipment 

M/s Southern Electronics (Mfg) Ltd., 
48-A, Luz Church Road, Madra.s-4 
(Tamil Nadu) Reeds Sc Reed Relays. 
3 million Nos. Reed contactb per annum 
(NU); M/s Tclcfunkcn India Ltd., G-4, 
N.D. South Ext. 1, New Delhi (Har¬ 
yana). Record Changers and players 
40.0()0 Nos. per annum. (NA) 

Telecommunication 

M/s John Prasad, 45, First Main 
Road, C.LT. Nagar, Madras-35 (J&K) 
TV Sets. 10,000 Nos. per annum (NU). 

Automobiles 

M/s Culler Hammer India Ltd, 20/4, 
Mathura Road, Ballabhgarh (Haryana) 
Motor Starters 50,000 Nos. per aimuin. 
(SE); M/s Kerala Stale Ind. Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Ltd., Vellayambalam; 
Trivandrum (Kerala) Eddy current 
clutches 4,000 Nos. per annum. (NU). 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s National Machinery Mfg. Ltd 
P.B. No. 3, Thana (Maharashtra). Take 
up machines 10 Nos. p.a. Cold Setting 
Draw Twisters—15 Nos. p.a. Hot 
Setting Draw Twisters—15 Nos p.a. 
Texturising Machine- -300 Nos. p.a. 
(NA); M/s Kirloskar Pneumatic Co., 
Ltd, Hadapsar Industrial Estate, Poona- 
13 (Maharashtra). Rock Drill Rods with 
Carbide Tips Chisel and Moil Points 
50,000 Nos. per annum. 4,00,(X)0 Nos. 
p.a. (NA); M/s Advani Oerlikon (P) 
Ltd., Radio House 6, Rampart 
Row G.P.O. Box 1546, Bombay (Maha* 
rashtra) Tubular Welding — 400 M.T. 
(SE); M/s Larsen & Toubro Ltd, L&T 
House, Dougall Road, B.E. Bombay-1. 
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(Maharashtra). Garbage Milling Plants. 
500 tonnes per day. (NA). 

Industrial Instruments 

■ Shri A.P. Jain, Jain Motor Car Co., 
S.P. Mukerji Marg, Dclhi-6 (Haryana). 
Precision Measuring Tools. 122,000 
Nos. per annum. (NU) 

Chemicals 

M/s Monsanto Chemicals of India (P) 
Ltd, P.B. No. 344-A, Bombay-l-BR. 
(Maharashtra). Propanil technical, 
C D. A. technical, & Triallate technical 
(Wecdicides) 4,400 tonnes per annum 
(NU); M/s Indofil Chemicals Ltd. 
Tiecicon House, Dr. E. Moses Rd., 
Bombay-II (BC) (MaharashlraL So¬ 
phisticated Wecdicides (Stam and Tok) 
3000 tonnes per annum. (NA); M/s 
Allied Resins & Chemicals Ltd, Cal¬ 
cutta-17. (West Bengal). Paraformal¬ 
dehyde - 12,000 tonnes p.a. (NA); 
M/s Delhi Cloth and General Mills 
Co. Ltd., Naaz Bldg., 1, Jhandewalan 
EstaL\ NcwDclhi-55 (Delhi), High Test 
Calcium Hypochlorite. 3000 tonnes p.a. 
(NU). 

Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Harshadray Private Ltd, Jiji 
House, Raveline Street, Fort, Bombay- 
I. (Gujarat). Monosodium Methanoar- 
sonatc (Herbicide). lOCK) tonnes per 
annum (NU). 

LICENCES REVOKED OR SUR¬ 
RENDERED 

(Information pertains to particular 
licences only). 

M/s Hoechst Pharmaceuticals Ltd, 
Dugal House, Backbay Reclamation, 
Bombay-1. Analgesic tablets. M/s 
India Explosives Ltd, Explosive Division 
34, Chowringhee, P.O. Box No. 9084 
Calcutta-16. Smoke Generators. M/s. 
Machinery Mfs. Corpn. Ltd., Ball & 
Handerson Building, Park Street, Cal¬ 
cutta-16. Machine tools viz. Drum 
Type Turret Lathes’ Below 2 Bar capa¬ 
city. M/s Canara Workshops Ltd, Post 
Box No. 712, MangaIore-3. Leaf Springs. 

CHANGES IN NAMES OF 
OWNERS/UNDERTAKINGS 

(Information pertains to particular 
licences only) 

From Bataia Engineering &Co Ltd. 
to M/s Bcco Engineering Co. Ltd; From 
The General Electric Company of 
India Private Ltd. to The General Elcc- 
ric Company of India Ltd. 

From M/s The Jeypore Collieries 
Ltd. to M/s Jeypore Collieries Private 
Ltd. From M/s Westing House Saxby 
Farmer (Pvt.) Ltd. to M/s Westing 
House Saxby Farmer Ltd. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

GLAXO LABORATORIES (INDIA) LIMITED 

Chairman’s Statement 

The following is the statement of Mr. Iain MacKinnon, Chairman of Glaxo Laboratories 
(India) Limited, for the year ended 30th June, 1970, to the members: 


Your Company’s trading results 
during the year ended 30th June, 
1970, were disappointing. They re¬ 
flect the exceptionally difliciilt 
market conditions under which 
the Company was • operating, parti¬ 
cularly during the closing months of 
the year. 

Total sales in 1969-70 were about 
10% higher than in the previous year. 
The major part of this increase occur¬ 
red in food products and in the pro¬ 
ducts of the fast-growing Laboratory 
Chemicals and Animal Health Divi¬ 
sions. Although the two Pharmace¬ 
uticals Divisions recorded a small in¬ 
crease in sales, this largely reflects 
the continuation into the ftrst half-year 
of the rising sales trends recorded in 
the previous year’s results. 

During the second half of 1969-70. 
the pharmaceutical market was 
severely disrupted, first by the publicity 
given to the intention of Government 
to introduce new (and more severe) 
legislation to control drug prices and, 
secondly, by the fresh uncertainties 
created by the legislation itself, after it 
had been introduced. The reduction of 
18% in the Company’s net profit be¬ 
fore taxation primarily reflects not 
the effect of price reductions required 
under the new legislation (these went 
into effect only in August 1970), but 
the effect of earlier voluntary price 
reductions taken together with the 
general loss of sales caused by the pro¬ 
longed uncertainty in the market. 

This docs not mean that the price 
reductions required under the new 
legislation are of little consequence. 
Far from it. The full effects of these 
reductions in pharmaceutical prices 
will appear in the Company's results 
for 1970-71 and I can only hope that 
they will be partly offset by continuing 
improvements in our performance in 
other areas. 

The seriousness of the measures 
recently introduced by Government, 
however, goes far beyond any imme¬ 
diate reductions in prices and profits. 


They are bound, unless they are modi¬ 
fied, to affect adversely your Com¬ 
pany’s entire future pattern of growth 
and development Because of 
their impact on the pharmaceutical 
industry generally, they must have 
grave consequences upon the national 
struggle against disease and ill-health 
and upon the equally vital struggle to 
control the growth of population. 
They will, in my opinion, lead to a de¬ 
terioration in the hitherto high stan¬ 
dards of Indian medicine, ft seems 
appropriate, therefore, that my re¬ 
marks this year should be devoted 
almost entirely to these consequences 
of ihe Government of India's latest 
attempts to control drug prices by 
legislation. 

For seven years, now, your Company 
lias operated within the framework of 
such legislation. It was in 1963 that the 
first steps were taken, under the De¬ 
fence of India Rules to control the pri¬ 
ces of drugs and phannaccuticals. For 
roughly three years until 1966 a 
period of rapidly rising costs, when the 
prices of most commodities were 
soaring—no increase in the prices of 
drugs was allowed. Since 1966, al¬ 
though inflation has continued, drug 
prices generally have remained “frozen” 
and the very few increases that have 
taken place have been subject to the 
closest scrutiny before approval by 
Government. 

As 1 indicated to you at this lime last 
year your Company has long main¬ 
tained a policy of charging rcasiv. 
nable prices for its products, its profit 
margins on individual products have 
been moderate. Its overall profitability 
has been maintained by expanding its 
sales volume and by improving the 
efficiency of its manufacturing and 
distributing activities. These two fac¬ 
tors alone enabled the Company to 
make progress during a period of 
seven years when its selling prices were 
fixed but its costs—material prices, 
wages and overheads—had doubled 
or even trebled. 

Nor has your Company been con¬ 
tent merely to maintain its margins of 


profit on individual products. Des¬ 
pite the rigidities introduced by the 
prevailing system of price control, wc 
have continued our policy of making 
voluntary price reductions where- 
ever cost reduction or greater effi¬ 
ciency has made them possible. I 
referred a year ago to certain reduc¬ 
tions that had been recently effected. 
In fact, in the twelve months before the 
introduction of the latest Price Con¬ 
trol Order, no fewer than 20 price 
reductions had been brought into 
effect by your Company--a factor 
which itself played no small part in the 
reduction of profitability to which I 
have just referred. 

It is obvious that a Company which 
has sought to pursue such policies 
over many years must be particularly 
harshly affected by any system of con¬ 
trol that imposes a price “ceiling” at 
an arbitrary level or which requires 
that prices be reduced according to an 
arbitrary formula, unless that system 
also provides for prices that are already 
well below the prescribed maxima to 
be raised to offset rising costs. This 
was your Company's situation in May 
1970, at the date of inlroduclion of the 
Price Control Order. 

1'hat Order empowered Government 
to fix the price of certain bulk drugs 
according to various cost calcula¬ 
tions made cai her by the TariJf Com¬ 
mission. In our case the bulk drug 
most directly alTccted was Vitamin A, 
the price of which was fixed on the basis 
of production costs ruling in 1967. 
These calculations made no allowance 
for the considerable increase since 1967 
in the Company's exports of Vitamin 
A intermediates—exports on which 
the Company has incurred substantial 
losses. The price now fixed for sales 
in the home market no longer allows 
these export losses to be offset by pro¬ 
fits at home despite the fiict that new 
manufacturing licences are granted 
subject to the condition that such 
export must take place. The operation 
as a whole is now uneconomic. We arc, 
therefore, placed in the following dile¬ 
mma. If we discontinue exports, wc 
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shall, at the newly fixed price,bc able 
to cover our cost and ihus justify our 
Vitamin A activities to our sharehol¬ 
ders: but we shall lose a luimber of 
valuable export contracts and involve 
the country in an immediate loss of 
vital foreign exchange woru over Rs. 
50 lakhs per year. If we continue our 
exports, as well as maintaining our sup¬ 
plies to the domestic market, we shall 
find ourselves in the position of con¬ 
tinuing ait activity that provides little 
or no return on our shareholders’ 
investment. So far, we have failed to 
convince Government that appropriate 
action tm their part affords the only 
possible solution to a dilemma of this 
kind. 

The reductions enforced by the 
recent Order do not, however, apply 
uniformly to all basic drugs. For ex¬ 
ample, one important basic ingredient 
of CODOPYRIN was purchased by 
us as recently as 1966 at Rs. 12.35 
per kilo. It is now manufactured indi¬ 
genously by Indian Drugs and Phar¬ 
maceuticals Ltd. During the twelve 
months between May 1969 and April 
1970 the price has risen from Rs. 
27.00 per kilo to Rs. 43.00 per kilo, 
an iiwjrcasc'of 60% over twehe months 
and 50%;sjVice 1966. 

% ' * 

Equally disturbing is the effect 
on our raw material costs of Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to canalise the import 
of bulk drugs through the State Trad- 
ding Corporation and to operate a 
system of “pooled prices'’ for such ma¬ 
terials. As a direct result of these 
decisions, some of our most important 
intermediates are today costing us four 
or five limes what they cost a year ago. 
For example; Vitamin B1 which cost 
Rs. 110 per kilo a year ago is now pri¬ 
ced at Rs 382 per kilo, I'olic acid has 
risen in price in the same period from 
Rs. 263 per kilo to Rs. 1312 rer kilo. 
The price i»f Vitamin B2, formerly Rs. 
194 per kilo, is now Rs. 682 per kilo. 

It IS against this background that 
your Company had to evaluate the 
impact of the second part of the recent 
Price Control Order, which estab¬ 
lished an arbitrary formula for cal¬ 
culating the maximum prices of phar¬ 
maceutical preparations. 

At the time the Order was promulga¬ 
ted, your Company was marketing 270 
pharmaceutical trade packs. Out of 
these, the prices of 92 had to be reduced 
to comply with the newly permitted 
maxima. All the rest were priced below 
the permitted levels, many of them 
being individually unprofitable, as a 
result of their prices being pegged since 
J963. Taking into account the substan¬ 
tial rises in material costs of the kind 
l havLi iiist dcscrihpd and the continu¬ 


ing increase in wage costs, the Company 
submitted to Government a Pricing 
Scheme, as required under the Order, 
which involved increases in the prices 
of 71 items the profitability of which 
had been most seriously eroded over 
the past seven years. 

In common with other companies 
submitting similar schemes, your Com¬ 
pany was heavily attacked for its pro¬ 
posals to raise certain of its prices. 
Accusations of “profiteering” were 
made that have no basis whatever in 
fact. One such accusation occurred in 
the case of CODOPYRIN, a product 
whose basic ingredients have risen very 
significantly in cost during the past 
four years. As far back as 6th February 
of this year we submitted an application 
for a CODOPYRIN price increase 
to Government . In May we were ad¬ 
vised by the Government that our new 
price should be calculated in accordan¬ 
ce with the Drugs Price Control Order, 
1970, and incorporated in our pricing 
scheme. When our price list was 
published it was suggested by some of 
of our critics that your Company 
had taken advantage of the new control 
order to make an increase that would 
otherwise not have taken place. This 
was far from the case : the price included 
in our new list was exactly the same as 
that submitted in our earlier applica¬ 
tion of 6th February, more than, 
three months before the Price Control 
Order was published; it was only two- 
thirds of the maximum price allowed 
by the order. 

Critics of our scheme could not per¬ 
haps have known of these sharp in¬ 
creases in materials prices that have 
taken place over the past one year— 
increases that alone have cost us over 
one crore of rupees. Our wages costs 
have risen by a similar amount. They 
conveniently ignored the voluntary price 
reductions we had made earlier in 
the year for some of our major pro¬ 
ducts. Equally they ignored our losses 
on export sales. All these factors had 
to be taken into account by the Com¬ 
pany, however, in formulating its Pri¬ 
cing Scheme. And, it is important that 
you, as shareholders, should know 
ihgt, even if all the proposed increases 
had been implemented, the Company 
would have been opcraliiig on lower 
overall margins than in 1968-69. 

As you know, we were not permit¬ 
ted to implement those increases and 
the position at the present time is once 
more full of uncertainties. Negotia¬ 
tions arc continuing, however, and it 
is to be hoped they will be concluded 
in an atmosphere of mutual under¬ 
standing, rather than on the distressing 
note of hostility and distrust which 
have characterised recent nuhlic utter¬ 


ances. In the long run, I am convinced 
that better counsels must prevail for, 
if they do not, the damage being done 
to a vital and progressive industry will 
quickly become apparent. Companies 
like your own will be starved of funds 
to finance even normal growth and 
development. Shortages of essential 
products are bound to occur. Exports 
will suffer. And it will be impossible 
to contemplate the costly and difificult 
process of developing and marketing 
new drugs in India. 

The recent enactment of the Patents 
Bill has delivered a further body blow 
to the pharmaceutical industry in India 
—or, at least, to those progressive;mem- 
bers of it which, like your own Com¬ 
pany, are seeking to participate in the 
international search for new and better 
drugs and which aim to bring the be¬ 
nefits of international research within 
reach of the Indian medical profession. 

The main effects of this legislation 
will be to limit the “life” of a patent 
in the field of drugs and pharmaceu¬ 
ticals to five years from the sealing of 
the patent; to enable any person who 
desires to copy the invention to do so 
under an automatic “licence of right” 
on payment of a trivial royally to the 
inventor; and to enable Government to 
make use of the patent in a wide variety 
of circumstances without paying com¬ 
pensation. Such measures, if conti¬ 
nued over time, could lead only to one 
result. The incentive to devote money, 
time and other resources to research 
in India, leading to worthwhile new 
inventions in the field of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, would disappear. And, 
by the same token, India would find 
herself cut off from the benefits of 
worthwhile inventions made abroad. 

Outside the research laboratories 
of the pharmaceutical industry, very 
few people seem to be aware of the 
enormous resources required today to 
develop a single new drug. Because of 
the very success of previous disco¬ 
veries, as well as because of the present 
emphasis on extremely high standards 
of safety, the development, out of many 
thousands of compounds tested, of a 
single new drug pharmacologically ac¬ 
tive and clinically acceptable, may em¬ 
ploy dozens of scientists for eight or ten 
years and require a risk investment of 
se^reral crores of rupees. 

Costs being so high anJ* the chances 
of success so low, no pharmaceutical 
company could hope to recover its 
research expenses from its sales in a 
single market. This is one of the main 
reasons why the research-based sec¬ 
tor of the pharmaceutical industry is 
so highly international. Your own Com- 
nanv is no cxceDtion. As I exnlained 
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last year, one of the principal benefits 
we ^rive from our association with 
Glaxo Group is our right of access to 
the highly successful achievements of 
Glaxo Research Ltd.—the research 
company serving the entire Group on 
a world-wide basis. 

Apart from those products of Glaxo 
Research that are already being made 
in India, we had hoped—as you 
know—to deepen our involvement in 
this international research activity and 
to improve our own capability of 
introducing worthwhile new products 
into India by constructing a new Re¬ 
search Centre at Thana. Our present 
R & D activities were to be consolida¬ 
ted and substantially expanded in these 
new surroundings. 

The project is nearing completion 
and, despite the impact of the new pa¬ 
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t<*nt8 legislation, we shall of course 
proceed with the consolidation phase.' 
Your Directors, however, would not 
feel justified at the present time in 
committing substantial additional re¬ 
sources, either of a capital or revenue 
nature, to a stepping-up of our R &D 
effort. This important and, indeed, 
vital step must wait until the neces¬ 
sary legislative protection is again 
available to our inventions and until 
the financial return likely to accrue 
froni the marketing of a new product is 
again raised to a level likely to permit 
full recovery of the costs of that pro¬ 
duct’s development. 

The past year, then, has been a 
troubled one and the immediate out¬ 
look is still clouded by uncertainties. 
Nevertheless, despite present disap¬ 
pointments, I have not lost any of my 
confidence in the future of your 
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Company. Your Directors arc equally 
undaunted by the challenges that lie 
ahead. The Company’s exceptional 
managerial, technical and financial 
strength will enable it to weather the 
present storms, even though others 
may fail. Our staff all over India have 
continued to serve us well in 1969-70 
and I know they will show the same 
spirit of loyalty and hard work in the 
coming year. As you know. 1 have 
worked with them, as a Director and 
later Chief Executive of the Com¬ 
pany, for nearly ten years. I can assure 
that the afiairs of your Company arc in 
excellent hands. 

Sd/ IAIN MACKINNON 
Chairman 

21 St October, 1970 
Registered Office; 

Dr. Annie Besant Road, 

Worli, Bombay-18 WB. 


THE CALCUTTA ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Chairman, Mr. I. A. Maepherson’s Review 

The Seventy-third Annual General Meeting of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation 
Limited was held on 2nd November in Calcutta, Mr. I. A. Maepherson, M.B.E., C.A., 

Chairman, presiding. The following is from bis circulated Review for the year ended 31st March, 
1970. 


The hope I expressed last year that wc 
might at last expect some measure of 
political stability in West Bengal has, 
1 fear, not been fulfilled. The United 
Front Government which was returned 
to power with a substantial majority at 
the beginning of 1969 fell some months 
ago and, for a second time since the 
General Election of 1967, the State is 
now being administered by the Central 
Government under the Governor of 
West Bengal with a panel of advisers. 
The conditions in West Bengal in general 
and in Calcutta in particular during 
the last few years arc well known. The 
lack of agreement on policy among 
the constituent elements of the United 
Front Government which finally led 
to its downfall had the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of impeding administration 
including law and order. It is hardly 
surprising that these conditions resulted 
in a steady increase in lawlessness and 
indiscipline among many sections of the 
community, including industrial labour, 
with a consequent very definite decele¬ 


ration in the rate of industrial growth 
in West Bengal during the Iasi few years. 
As I write this, though there has hardly 
been time for direct rule from the Centre 
to produce any subslanlial improvement 
or to reverse the decline in confidence 
among the commercial and industrial 
community, it would appear that the 
law and order situation is being con¬ 
tained and wc must now hope that in¬ 
discipline and disorder will cease and life 
in the State, and particularly in the city, 
return to normal. 

Sales of Electricity 

So far as your Company is concerned, 
the prevailing climate in the State to 
which 1 have just referred has inevitably 
had an unwelcome effect on our hitherto 
high standards of operation, mainte¬ 
nance and administration. What is, 
however, comforting is that despite the 
difficulties experienced we have, by and 
large, been able to maintain an uninter¬ 
rupted service t> the public. In the 


circumstances, as can well be imagined, 
the task ofour senior and middle mange- 
ment who arc responsible for the efficient 
and economic operation of this impor¬ 
tant utility, has been a frustrating one 
and the figures now put before you re¬ 
flect an increase in our costs and a 
downturn in that growth in sales which 
is the expectation of an electric utility 
the world over. The maximum demand 
on the Company's system and total 
sales ha\c been practically sialic during 
the last two years or more. In normal 
times wc would expect a steady growth 
of some 7% annually and on this basis 
our sales for the year to 31st March, 
1970, should have been some 180 mil¬ 
lion units up on those of the previous 
year. In the event total sales increased 
by a mere 3 million units or 0.1%. 
Following a decline of 35 million units 
in sales in 1968-69 to the jute mills there 
has been a further decline in the year 
under review of 22 million units. Com¬ 
pared with the year 1967-68 our sales 
to this industry, our largest industrial 
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consumer, have, therefore, declined by 
over 10%. Sales in the engineering in¬ 
dustry, our second largest group, dec¬ 
lined by a further 20 million units or 
7i%. In the case of both these in¬ 
dustries, labour uttrcsl has been a ma¬ 
jor factor in contributing to the down¬ 
turn. There was some improvement in 
the olTtake of the steel and chemical 
industries, but overall there was in the 
ycni 1969-70 a decline of 17 million units 
in our sales to industry which was off¬ 
set by a mere 3% increase of 20 million 
units in our sales for domestic and 
commercial purposes. 

NET REVENUE ACCOUNT 

The provision for Debenture Interest 
at £201,302 is some £122,000 more than 
it was a year ago. This is because the 
Net Revenue Account is charged with 
nearly six months' interest on Rs. 7.5 
crores (£4.2 million) new Debenture 
Stock plus interest on the balance of the 
old 5% Debenture Stock for nine 
months. The Debenture Sinking 
Fund appropriation of £62,500 is the 
proportionate charge to be provided in 
the year to 31st March. 1970, of the 
annual appropriation of Rs. 45 lakhs 
required by the Trust Deed securing the 
new Debenture Stock. At £276,969 
the provision for Indian Taxes is some 
£292,000 less than in 1968-69. In making 
this provision for the assessment year 
1970/71 the Company gets the benefit 
of the reduced rate of 50.6% appli¬ 
cable to a “domestic" electric utility 
company, following the transfer of its 
control and management to India from 
the 5th of January, 1970. The reduction 
in the provision for Indian Taxes is, of 
course, also due to the smaller taxable 
profit reflected in the £451,000 reduc¬ 
tion in the balance carried down from 
the Revenue Account.. 

We have paid the Dividend on the 
6% Preference Stock and an Interim 
Dividend of 61 % gross on the 
Ordinary Stock. A Final Dividend of a 
like amount is now recommended. 
After taking credit for £106,625 Transi¬ 
tional Relief, which now ceases, and 
transferring £150,000 to General Re¬ 
serve, a balance of £100,928 on the Net 
Revenue Account is carried forward. 

ELECTRICITY (SUPPLY) ACT AND 
TARIFF POLICY 

\ 

The Clear Profit for the year as cal¬ 
culated under the above Act was 
£787,301 which was some £449,000 
less than the Reasonable Return to 
which the Company was entitled. The 
reason for this shortfall, which was 
forecast in my Interim Statement to 
stockholders dated 7th January of this 
year, were iwo-fold: first on the ex¬ 
penditure side, because provision has 
had to be made for the additional costs 


to which I have already referred; and 
secondly, on the revenue side, because 
it proved impossible to come to an 
agreement with Government as to the 
amount of additional gross revenue that 
would be required, and the consequent 
tariff increases that would be needed to 
produce it, if the Company was to be 
enabled to earn its Reasonable Return. 
It was not until the beginning of July of 
this year that we were able to imple¬ 
ment our rale revision; arid then it was 
on a reduced scale, the revision being 
limited, at Government's request, to 
an increase in our charges for high 
voltage current payable by industry. 
In the meantime the Company faces 
yet further increases in its costs, parti¬ 
cularly of imported power and of wages. 
As regards the former, the charges of 
the Damodar Valley Corporation and 
the Slate Board have been increased by 
17% and 7% respectively; and as re¬ 
gards our wages bill, the agreement with 
our Unions expired in August of this 
year and, as 1 write, we are in the process 
of negotiating a fresh one. Our workers 
are insulated from the worst effects of 
inflation by a Dearness Allowance tied 
to the cost of living and although, as 
the wages chart at the end of these 
Accounts clearly shows, average wages 
have in recent years risen at a rate sub¬ 
stantially in excess of the rise in the 
cost of living, it would be quite un¬ 
realistic in present conditions to con¬ 
template a new agreement which did not 
concede a further increase in emolu- 
ents. Our negotiations with the 
Unions, arc, therefore, being conducted 
on this basis, but with the emphasis on 
increased productivity. Having regard 
to these increases and to the fact that 
we will obtain the benefit of our recent 
rate revision for only nine months, we 
must expect that our Clear Profit will 
again fall short of our Reasonable Re¬ 
turn in the current year. If this short¬ 
fall is not to assume more serious pro¬ 
portions in the year 1971/72, yet a fur¬ 
ther revision of our rales is imperative 
and cannot be delayed much beyond 
the beginning of next year. 

FINANCE 

The loans referred to in the Directors’ 
Report and the balances of the London 
and Calcutta issues of the 5% Deben¬ 
ture Slock, 1970, outstanding on the Jst 
of January, 1970, were repaid on that 
date from the proceeds of the Rs. 7.5 
crores 7J % Debenture Stock, 1980, to 
which 1 have referred in my last Re¬ 
view and which was issued during the 
year realising Rs. 7.13 crores (£4.0 
million) net, after the payment of all 
expenses including underwriting, com¬ 
mission and brokerage, stamp and regist¬ 
ration fees, legal charges, etc. 

I reported last year that our financial 
estimates were being based on our hav¬ 


ing to spend something like Rs. 21 
crores (£11.75 million) on capital de¬ 
velopment during the quinquennium 
1969/70 to 1973-74. This included a 
provision of Rs. 331 lakhs (£1.8 mil¬ 
lion) for the year 1969/70. In the event 
we were able to limit Capital Expendi¬ 
ture to the figure of Rs. 275 lakhs 
(£1.5 million). This was because the 
recent downturn in the rate of growth 
of demand has enabled us to rephase 
certain of this expenditure so that our 
Budget for the quinquennium 1970/71 
to 1974/75 is now estimated at Rs. 17 
crores (£9.5 million). It will be appre¬ 
ciated that our room for manoeuvre 
in curtailing Capital Expenditure is 
limited even in times of stagnanj growth 
such as the present. For example, in 
1969/70 when the total demand was 
static, we were required to put in nearly 
9,000 house service installations which, 
together with the necessary meters, 
low and medium voltage network ex¬ 
tensions, etc., involved expenditure of 
over Rs. 1 crore (£556,000); and with 
regard to our Generating Stations it 
would be false economy to defer capi¬ 
tal expenditure, the object of which was 
to preserve the base load capability of 
our own plant. At a time like this, 
however, when the demand from in¬ 
dustry is virtually static, it is possible to 
rephase certain primary transmrssion 
projects such as receiving stations and 
certain distribution stations, and this 
mainly accounts for the reduction in 
our forward budget noted above. But 
it will not be possible wholly to finance 
even this restricted budget from the 
Company’s Cash Flow (mainly deprecia¬ 
tion plus undistributed “Clear Profit") 
and some external assistance may be re¬ 
quired next year — and this will be the 
case even if the Company is success¬ 
ful in earning its Reasonable Return. 
Pending the issue of the Rs. 2i crores 
second tranche of our 7}% Deben¬ 
ture Stock, 1980, to which I referred in 
my Review last year and also in the 
Prospectus of that issue, wc would hope 
to be accommodated by our Bankers. 

TRANSFER OF MANAGEMENT AND 
CONTROL TO INDU 

At the Extraordinary General Meet¬ 
ing held on 31st October, 1969, the 
resolution that, with effect from 5th 
January, J 970, the Company should be 
controlled and managed in India was 
carried by an overwhelming majority, 
stockholders representing £1,605,912 
of stock voting for the resolution and 
£87,800 against. The Board’s reasons 
for commending that resolution to all 
Preference and Ordinary stockholders 
were set out at length in my letter dated 
9th October, 1969, the most urgent 
reason being the need to reduce the 
Company’s rate of Indian Corporation 
Tax from 70% to the rate applicable to 
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a “domestic" company — namely 
50.6%. Had we, in these Accounts, had 
to provide for Indian Corporation Tax 
at the former rale of 70% our tax bill 
would have increased by almost Rs. 
20 lakhs (£110,000). 

fn sponsoring this resolution the 
Board fully realised that, while the 
change would be in the wider interests 
of the Company, its consumers and the 
general body of stockholders, it would 
not be in the immediate interests of its 
corporate stockholders resident in the 
U,K. because the dividends of these 
stockholders would, on the Company’s 
change of residence, cease to be frank¬ 
ed investment income. For this reason 
it was anticipated that some stockhol¬ 
ders in this category would decide to 
dispose of or reduce their holdings. So 
it has proved and this, in your Board’s 
opinion, accounts for part, at any rate, 
of the decline in the value of the Com¬ 
pany's stock on the London market 
dunng the last year. So far as non¬ 


Ladics and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors. I have pleasure in welcoming 
you to the Sixth Annual General 
Meeting of your Company. The 
Audited Accounts for the financial 
year ended March 31, 1970, and the 
balance sheet as on that date, toge¬ 
ther with some statements contain¬ 
ing statistical information on the activity 
of the Company, are already with you 
and I will take them as read. 

Production 

1 am happy to report that during 
the year, the value of production ot 
your Company increased from Rs. 
35.26 crores during 1968-69 to Rs. 
44.61 crores — an increase of nearly 
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corporate stockholders are concerned, 
one of the consequences of the transfer 
of the Company's tax residence to In¬ 
dia is that Indian Withholding Tax 
has to be deducted from all dividends, 
even those paid to stockholders not 
resident in India, at a rate which, in the 
majority of cases, is in excess of that 
appropriate to individual stockholders' 
total Indian income. The Company’s 
London Oflke is assisting its non-resi¬ 
dent stockholders in the preparation and 
submission of their claims for the re¬ 
fund of tax thus over-deducted and of 
their applications under Rule 28 of the 
Indian Income Tax Rules for the deduc¬ 
tion of tax from future dividends at the 
rate appropriate to the Indian income 
of the stockholders concerned. This has 
been quite a considerable task and so 
far some 1,750 such refund claims and 
applications have been submitted to the 
Authorities in India from whom, I am 
happy to report, wo have had the fullest 
co-operation. By the time these accounts 
arc in stockholders' hands, many of these 


26 per cent. The Tiruchirapalii Lhiit, 
with an output of Rs. 21 II crores, 
made the most significant contri¬ 
bution The production of boiler 
components and auxiliaries, during 
the year, at the Unit reached a new 
high of 18,800 tonnes. In the yeai 
under report, the Hyderabad Unit 
completed two 60MW sets and one 
110 MW set, the work on which was 
commenced earlier, and the work on 
two other 60 MW sets and one 110 
MW set made significant progress. 
At Hardwar Unit, the output of 
electric machines increased from 178 
numbers during 1968-69 to 225 Nos. 
in 1969-70. The Unit supplied the 
first 100 MW set to Obra Thennal 
Power Station in U.P. and also suc¬ 
cessfully tested the first 100 MW 
Steam Turbine. This is the first 
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claims should have been disposed of 
and the stockholders concerned re¬ 
ceived their refunds. With the grant of 
these applications under the above 
Rule, the need for the submission of 
further claims for the refund of tax over- 
deducted should cease. In this connec¬ 
tion it may be noted that under the 
current rates of Indian Tax which will 
have effect from the tax year 1971/72, 
no tax is payable if the total Indian in¬ 
come does not exceed Rs. 5,000 per 
annum. This means that in the case of 
stockholders whose future Indian in¬ 
come is estimated to be less than Rs. 
5,000 annually and who have applied for 
deduction of Withholding Tux at the 
appropriate rate, no Indian Withhold¬ 
ing Tax will be deducted from future 
dividends, once the Company has been 
notified that their applications under 
Rule 28 have been accepted. 

N.B. This statement is not a report 
of the proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting referred to uhove. 



Shri O. S. Murthy 


time when such a large capacity Tur¬ 
bine was lesfed in the manufacturers’ 
works in the country. 

The notable achievement of the 
year was the successful completion 
of erection and commissioning at 
Ennore Thermal Power Station in 
Tamil Nadu of the first 60 MW Turbo- 
scl supplied by Hyderabad Unit and 
its matching boiler manufactured by 
the Tiruchirapalii Unit. 

The Company continued to face 
difficulties in the procurement of 
important forgings and castings, 
particularly those requiring alloying 
material vanadium. The rejection of 
castings and forgings received from 
domestic suppliers was also quite 
high and considerable time was 
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lost in arranging the replacement or 
rectifying the defects at the Plants. 
The delay in receipt of certain com¬ 
ponents and raw materials includ¬ 
ing press tools and the difficulties 
experienced in the indigenous pro¬ 
curement of some categories of steel, 
adversely afTecled the production pro¬ 
gramme of your Company. 

Financial and Operating Results 

During the year, your Company 
earned Rs. 12.35 crores, as against 
Rs. 7.66 crores during 1968-60, before 
providing for depreciation, interest 
and provisions for contingencies. 
After providing for these, the Com¬ 
pany incurred a loss of Rs. I .49 
crores during 1969-70, as against a 
loss of Rs. 3.37 crores during I96S-69 
and Rs. 6.57 crores during 1967-68. 
The year’s loss is after providing Rs. 
3.80 crores on account of deprecia¬ 
tion: Rs. 7 57 crores on account of 
interest; Rs. 2.48 crores for contin¬ 
gencies and Rs. 1.29 crores being the 
uncovered amount between the ex- 
penditiire on maintenance of town¬ 
ship and other social overheads and 
corresponding receipts by way ot 
rent, electricity charges etc Thus, 
there has been a steady reduction in 
the yearly losses in the operation of 
the Company, which is ^engaged in 
the nianufacturc of highly sophisti¬ 
cated equipment requiring a reason¬ 
able period for absorption of the 
ncccssaiy skills and technology. 

The manufacturing prolil ot the 
Company, during the year, amounted 
to Rs. 10.38 crores as against last 
year's manufacturing profit ot Rs. 
6.54 crores. 

Capital Related Charges 

The incidence of capital related 
charges continued to be fiiglv While 
at near rated capacity, this is esti¬ 
mated to be of the order of only 
8.5 per cent of the value ot produc¬ 
tion, the depreciation and interest on 
Government loans amounted to as 
much as 25 per cent of the value ot 
production in 1969-70. In so tar as 
depreciation is concerned, this is an 
inevitable phenomenon for heavy elect¬ 
rical equipment industry during the 
gestation period, as while the impact ol 
depreciation is experienced simulta¬ 
neously with the commissioning ot the 
new machines, the resultant benchls 
of the utilisation of these machines re¬ 
flected in the increased value ol pro¬ 
duction, start appearing only alter a 
lime lag necessarily to be spent tor 
mastering the spophislicaled skills imcl 
absorption of know-how'. The burden 
of interest is, however, heavy bepusc 
the Company is required to pay inter¬ 


est charges not only on loan capital 
but also on deferred revenue expen¬ 
diture not written off and on the 
losses incurred during the gestation 
period. This burden is further ag¬ 
gravated by the continuously in¬ 
creasing share of Government debt 
in the funds invested in the Com¬ 
pany. As the authorised equity capital 
of the Company had already been 
subscribed fully, the funds received 
from Government during the year 
were all in the form of ‘loans’, rais¬ 
ing the debt equity ratio to 1.4 as on 
March 31, 1970 ac^ainsi 1 .3 on March 
31, 1969. Unless, therefore, your 

Company is allowed to increase t’lc 
authorised capital so that hall ot 
the capital expenditure ctnikl be met 
from the equity capital, as is con¬ 
templated in the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises guidelines for financing 
the Public Sector Projects, the inci 
dcncc of interest on Government 
loans will conlinue to inllatc the 
production cost at (he present stage 
of development. Your Company is, 
therefore, pursuing with the Govern¬ 
ment the immediate need for re¬ 
viewing the existing capital structure. 

Your CTmipany continued to face 
dilliciiltics m obtaining progicss 
payments from the customers viz. 
Slate I'lcctricity Boards. A sum of 
Rs. 12,75 crores was outstanding 
from them as on March 31, 1970. Out 
of this, Rs. 9 03 croics was outstand¬ 
ing for more than six months. As 
the Company has to pay a high rate 
of interest, vi/. 8",,, on the borro¬ 
wings from the commercial hanks to 
meet (he requirement of the work¬ 
ing capital any delay in receiving 
payments from the Slate Flectrcily 
Boards unnecessarily impinges on 
the working results ot the Company. 
One of the reasons generally given 
by the State Iflcctnciiy Boards lor 
delay in making progress payments, 
is the inadequacy of funds with 
them. As the availabilu> ol funds 
with them very largely depends on 
the Central assistance. I tecl that 
some means of ensuring that the 
dues from the Stale ticctnciiy 
Boards are promptly paid to us, should 
be lbunil. 

Order Position 

The orders received by your Com¬ 
pany during the year amounted to 
Rs 70.16 crores. This inculdcd orders 
for the one 110 MW Turbo-set and one 
Boiler for Guru Nanak Thermal Po¬ 
wer Station. Bhatinda. three Turbo-sets 
of 10.5 MW each and three Boilers for 
Haldia Rcfiitcrics. two 120 MW Boilers 
for Ukai Power Station in Gujarat, two 
Industrial Boilers for Gujarat Aro¬ 
matics, one Turbo-set each lor Bal- 


larpur Paper Mills and the 
lizer Plant at Stndri. one 235 MW 
Turbo-generator for Madras Atomic 
Power Project, 14 Hydro-sets totall. 
ing 673 MW for Mancribhali, Yamu- 
na Staee IV, Loktak, Baira Sicul 
and Salal Hydro-electric Schemes, 
over 100 Nos. Motors for dilTcrcnl 
industrial establishments. 670 Nos. 
of Minimum Oil and 70 Nos. of Ait 
Blast Circuit Breakers of different 
ratings and Valves valued at Rs. -60 
lakhs. Further, as a result of vigor¬ 
ous canvassing with the Slate Elec¬ 
tricity Bt>ards,' it has also been pos¬ 
sible to secure orders of Ihrec 200 
MW and five 110 MW sets. The re¬ 
sultant manufacturing programme 
will .still leave some thermal capa¬ 
city at Hyderabad and Hardwar 
Plants unutilised. The Hyderabad 
Unit can manufacture 5 more 110 
MW sets and the Hardwar Unit 2 
more 200 MW sets, provided orders 
for the critical long delivery raw 
malerial like castings and iorgings 
arc placed forthwith. Here, I would 
like to digress a little and deal with 
(he urgent need for advance plan¬ 
ning for the development of pow'cr 
in the country. 

Need For Forward Planning For Power 

As is known, power is an important 
pre-requisilc for rapid economic growth. 
Although in the two decades after inde¬ 
pendence, the country has made re¬ 
markable progress in the held of power 
development by raising the total in¬ 
stalled generating capacity ol 1 million 
KW in 1947 to 13 million KW in 1968- 
69 and the per capita consumption 
from a mcagic 12 KW/lir. in 1947 
to 79 KW/hr. in 1968-69, this rate of 
growth is msignihcanl in the con¬ 
text of requirement ol a continental 
country like ours. Compare this 
with per capita consumption ot 2000 
K.W/hr. of the USSR or of 6400 KW/ 
hr. of the USA. 

The installed generating capacity 
in our coimuy is expected to reach 
a modest 23 million KW at the end 
of the current Five-Year Plan. Bas¬ 
ed on the present rate of growth, 
which is more or less iit keeping 
with the universally observed trend 
of the doubling of energy consump¬ 
tion ill evciy live years, the generat¬ 
ing capacity would have to rise to 
40 million KW by I97S. This will re¬ 
quire addition ol about 25 ^ milnon 
KW by 1978 to our existing installed 
capacity of about 15 million KW. 
This is a formidable task and a chal¬ 
lenge both to the engineers and en¬ 
gineering industry ol the countiy and 
calls for bold planning. 

In determining the strategy of 
planning for putting through this 
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large programme there are a few 
importaiH factors which iieccf consi¬ 
deration. It is clear that a common 
feature of all types of generation 
schemes is the fairly long period re¬ 
quired for projectiitg, investigating 
of hydrological and conditions 

etc., maniifacliire of equipment, 
erection and commissioning. Our 
experience has shown that from the 
time of initial conception, hydro 
schemes rcquue S to 10 years before 
they go into commercial operation, 
except in the case of ‘run of river' 
schemes where a minimum period 
of 5 to 6 years is necessary The 
corresponding period for thermal 
.schemes is about 5 years and nuc¬ 
lear schemes about 7 years. It is, 
therefore, obvious that programming 
for pow'Ci cannot he confined to 
the limited period of 5 years, but to 
be meaningful, has t(^ be extended 
to a miuimum of 10 years and pre¬ 
ferably moic 

From the iiKinuraclurcr's point of 
view also, it is vital that siilhcicntly 
advance and long term planning of 
power schemes is undertaken 'Ihe 
heavy electrical indiistiy in the country 
is still in its formati\e stage. The 
production cycle, particularly for hydro 
electrical equipment is long. Consider¬ 
able lime is required for design and 
development of the best suited equip¬ 
ment after making, if necessary, 
laboratory model tests. Unlike many 
other heavy industries, the output 
is mU repetitive dhe metallurgical 
base, especially for creep resisting 
alloys for steam turbines, is still be¬ 
ing developed. Considerable lime is 
required for planning, organising 
and co-ordinating production activi¬ 
ties mainly because at the moment 
the industry depends largely upon 
the imports of raw material, like 
heavy castings and forgings, alloy 
steels and other critical items not 
available in the country. 

rhere also seems to be some con¬ 
fusion in the public mind about the 
eifeclive capacity of the Plant dur¬ 
ing its developmental stage. In this 
context It is important to itotc that 
the physical installation of all the 
machinery and equipment alone is 
mU adequate. The ejrcclive capacity 
for manufacture also depends on the 
rate of acquisition of technology by 
men and build up of the labour 
force. I'his latter in turn, depends 
to a large extent, on the continuity 
of ordefN with the manufacturers 
and any uncontinuiiy or interrup¬ 
tion in the production programme 
due to lack of orders will result in 
a set-back iit the development of skills 
and induction of men. Thus, adequate 
orders with the manufacturers to main¬ 


tain an even flow of manufacture of 
equipment for the next 6 to 7 years is 
not only essential, but also crucial for 
the industry. Even in the highly 
industrialised countries like the 
U.S.A., order books are filled well 
in advance. The recent Report of 
the Edison Institute indicates that 
at the end of 1%9, the power genera¬ 
ting corporations in the U.S.A. had 
already placed orders for equipment 
well in advance, so that the orders 
on hand with the manufacturers were 
6 to 7 times the annual production. 
In our country the need to have the 
order books lilled is all the greater. 
For ensuring this, the plan for 
power dc\elopmcnt has to be on a 
basis longer than at present. Initia¬ 
tive in this direction has to be taken 
by the C'cntral and the Stale Go¬ 
vernments and the Slate Electiicity 
Boards. 

Compliance with Orders 

There has been a general ciilicism 
of Public Sector Undertakings 
manufacturing heavy electrical 
equipment blaming them for de¬ 
lays in supply, resulting in short' 
fall in power generations. 'I'his 
is too generalised a criticism, and 
as far as your Comj'any is concern¬ 
ed. wc have kept up by and large 
our delivery sechcdules of supply 
of turbines and boilers notwithstan¬ 
ding the handicaps winch an infant 
industry has to face. We also expect 
to keep up the delivery schedules 
for the equipment for which orders 
have been placed on us for delivery 
during the remaining period of the 
Fourth Plan. Of the 9.4 million KW 
of additional generating capacity 
envisaged for the Fourth Plan, 4.4 
million K.W will be by sets imported 
directly by the Electricity Boards, 
for the delays on which w'e are not 
responsible. Out of the remaining, 
our C'ompany is to supply equipment 
for 2.3 million KW. Orders for 0.63 
million KW were placed on us as 
late as the end of 1969. Wc have al¬ 
ready supplied equipment for gene¬ 
rating capacity totalling 0.4 million 
KW and the balance of the equip¬ 
ment will be supplied as per agreed 
schedules during the Plan, ft is to 
be noted that mere placing of an 
order in the case of power equip¬ 
ment does not enable the workshop 
to proceed with the manufacture. 
There is a good deal of data to be 
collected and projecting work to be 
carried out before commencing the 
manufacture and this is dependent 
on the state of preparedness of the 
customer to supply the relevant data, 

It will be unfair to place all blame 
for delay reckoning merely from 
the date of the placing of the order, 


solely on the manufacturer. It is, 
therefore, imperative that steps are 
taken to plan well in advance and 
place orders for the equipment so 
that the manufacturing Units are 
given reasonable time to organise 
the long cycle of production and to 
avoid strains on the power front. 

Exports 

Before concluding, I will like to 
draw your attention to the achieve¬ 
ment of the Company in the field of 
exports. During the year, the Tiru- 
chirapalli Unit not only successfully 
completed the export order of valves 
to West Germany and Poland, but 
also secured order for two Nos. 
550,000 Ibs/hr. i.e. 60 MW each Boi¬ 
lers and ancillary plant for installa¬ 
tion at Tunakii Ja'afar Power Sta¬ 
tion of National Electricity Board 
of States of Malaya at Port Dickson. 
The order is for complete supply, 
erection and commissioning of these 
Boilers, the first of which is to be 
commissioned by November 1971 
and the entire work to be completed 
within 26 months. The value of the 
Contract exceeds Rs. 2 25 crorcs. The 
Older was received on the basis of 
a global tender in competition .with 
leading boiler inaiuifactLircrs from 
the United Kingdom, West Germany, 
the U.S.A., Austria and Japan, who 
have all been in this line for a very 
much longer period. 
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This does not purport to be a report 
of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. 
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Growth of Industrial Production 


The Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and Internal Trade presented to 
the twenty-second meeting of the Cent¬ 
ral Advisory Council of Industries, held 
in New Delhi recently, a paper review¬ 
ing the growth of industrial production 
during the period 1967-70. The high¬ 
lights of this paper arc reproduced be¬ 
low: 

Industrial production in the country 
had suffered a major recession during 
1966 and 1967 when the index of indust¬ 
rial production showed a decline for 
the first time since the beginning of 
planned production and investment in 
April 1951. Industrial production de¬ 
clined by 0.8 per cent in 1966 and by a 
further 0.7 per cent in 1967. Industrial 
output, however, recovered during 

1968 when the oHicial index of industrial 
production showed an increase of 6.4 
per cent over the level of production 
in 1967. The process of recovery of 
production has continued, and during 

1969 the official index of industrial pro¬ 
duction showed a further increase of 
7.1 per cent over the level of produc¬ 
tion in the previous year. Table I 
page 878 brings out the production of 
major items included in the index, 
during 1967,1968 and 1969. 

Resurgence of Output 

The year 1969 witnessed a resurgence 
of output in most industries. Among 
consumer goods industries, food manu¬ 
facturing industries, in general, fared 
extremely well, several of such industries 
showing marked improvement in out¬ 
put, as for instance, sugar (-1-77 per 
cent), flour milling (4"32 per cent) and 
coffee curing (-f-24 percent). Numerous 
other consumer goods industries also 
contributed to the recovery. Paper and 
paper board recorded an increase of 
more than nine per cent, razor blades by 
13 per cent, hurricane lanterns 26 per 
cent, ffourescent tubes by 28 per cent, 
radio receivers by 27 per cent and room 
airconditioners 20 per cent. However, 
these increases were moderated by the 
fall in the producion of mill-made cot¬ 
ton cloth which suffered a decline by as 
much as 4.5 per cent, as against an in¬ 
crease of 6.5 per cent in 1968. The out¬ 
put of jute manufactures suffered an 
even more drastic decline in 1969, by 
as much as 17.5 per cent. Woollen 
manufactures on the other hand, conti¬ 
nued to maintain an upward trend al¬ 
though the extent of increase (0.6 per 
cent in woollcn/worsled fabrics and 2.9 
per cent in woollen/worsted yarn) was 
smaller than the average rate'of growth 


of industrial output as a whole. As 
against this, the more important of 
rubber products registered a sizeable in¬ 
crease, in which automobile tyres (+16 
per cent), tractor tyres (+19.5 per 
cent) and tractor tubes (+7 5 per cent) 
contributed to growth, partially offset 
by a decline — in so far as large-scale 
industry — in the output of rubber 
footwear, bicycle tyres, automobile 
and bicycle tubes. 

Gain in Intermediate Products 

Major gains, however, were re¬ 
corded in intennedialc products. 
There was considerable improvement 
in the output of chemicals and chemical 
products. Most of the important con¬ 
stituent items such as sulphuric acid 
(+10.5 per cent), caustic soda (-[-13.7 
per cent), soda ash (+6.6 per cent), 
liquid chlorine (+29.4 per cent), bleach¬ 
ing powder (+49.5 per cent), nitro¬ 
genous fertilizers (+18.7 per cent), 
petroleum refinery products (6.9 per 
cent) recorded increases in output in 
varying degrees. Many of these items 
had shown increases in output during 
1968 which was sustained, and in many 
areas accelerated, through 1969. Non- 
mctallic mineral products such as in¬ 
sulators (HT+I per cent and LT+ 

43 per cent), cement (+14.5 per cent), 
asbestos cement shects(+I5.5 percent), 
grinding wheels (+23 per cent), coa¬ 
ted abrasives (-[-6 per cent) also re¬ 
corded an improvement in output; the 
only exception was refractories in 
which there was a decline of some live 
percent. Among basic metal industries, 
except for lead which showed a decline 
of 15 per cent and sicel castings of three 
percent, the remaining items including 
finished steel (+13 per cent) alumi¬ 
nium (10 per cent) and copper (5 per 
cent) registered incrca.scs in output in 
varying degrees. 


In regard to non-elcctrical machinery 
and equipment, the increase in output 
was again substantial. Many of the 
items in this group such as tractor (+31 
per cent), diesel engines (stationary 
typc+I7 per cent and vehicular type 
+12.5 per cent), machine tools (+22 
per cent), power driven pumps (+7 per 
cent), ball bearings (+10.5 per cent), 
sugar mill machinery (+10 per cent) 
and cement mill machinery (+20 per 
cent) recorded impressive increases in 
output. Similar was the case in re¬ 
gard to electrical machinery, important 
items such as electric motors (+19 
per cent), dry batteries (+16 per cent) 
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and storage batteries (+33 per cent) 
registering significant increases in out¬ 
put, although power transformers show*^ 
ed an increase of only around one 
per cent. In regard to transport equip¬ 
ment, while there was a small decline 
(around 5 per cent) in automobiles 
and a sizable decline (by J9 per cent) 
in railway wagons, there were substan¬ 
tial increases in other items such as 
motor cycles (17 per cent), scooters 
(37 per cent) and three-wheelers (17.5 
per cent). 

Data for 1970 are as yet somewhat in¬ 
complete, and the preliminary index 
figures are available only up to May 
1970. On the basis of these preliminary 
figures, the official index of industrial 
production during January—May, 1970 
indicates an increase of industrial out¬ 
put by something like 5 to 5i per cent 
over the level in January—May, 1969. 

While the official index of industrial 
production is available only until May, 
1970, data on production of most in¬ 
dustries are available until June. 1970. 
Estimates of production in major in¬ 
dustries during January-June, 1970, 
as compared to production during 
January-June. 1969 are given in 
Tabicll. 

Substantial Increase 

It will be seen from these figures 
that during 1970, there has been 
a substantial increase in the output of 
(ood maruitacturing industries: only a 
very moderate growth of cotton tex¬ 
tiles; a sharp recovery in the output of 
jute manufactures which had suffered 
in 1969 as a result of shortage of raw 
jute; a continued and rapid growth in 
regard to important chemical items 
such as nitrogenous fertilizers, cau.s- 
tic sod;i, soda ash and liquid chlorine, 
staple fibre and polyester fibre; petro¬ 
leum refining and petroleum products 
including naphtha based industries; a 
generally satisfactory rate of growth 
among the major non-metallic mineral 
products: continued growth of alu¬ 
minium production; a substantial 
growth of most items of industrial and 
electrical machinery, particularly in 
the output of electric motors, power 
transformers and non-copper cables and ; 
conductors, the demand for which has 
been increasing owing to the accele¬ 
rated programme of rural electrification; 
a fairly significant increase in most 
Items of transport equipment; and 
substantial rise in miscellaneous indust¬ 
ries generally. excepting for a few iso¬ 
lated industries. 

While impressive increases have been 
recorded in most major industries dur¬ 
ing the first half of 1970, as would 
appear froni the figures given in Table . 

II, the official index of industrial pro¬ 
duction up to May, 1970 indicates that 
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there has been a slight deceleration in 
the rate of growth of industrial output 
in some sectors during the first half of 
this year as compared to 1969. In inter¬ 
preting the official index of production, 
however, certain aspects have to be 
noted. First, quite apart from the fact 
that the monthly index numbers arc 
based on some what limited sample, 
which arc later corrected on an annual 
basis at a subsequent dale, the official 
index of industrial production docs not 
include any estimate of the growth of 
industrial production stemming from 
small-scale industries, nor from units 
not borne on the registers of the DGTD 
and the other sponsoring authorities 
for large-scale industry, like the Textile 
Commissioner, Jute Commissioner, 
and Iron and Steel Controller The 
available official index of industrial pro¬ 
duction, therefore, does not lake ac¬ 
count of the rapid growth in recent years 
in the small-scale sector. Although de¬ 
tailed production figures for the various 
small-scale industries are not available, 
there is evidence of a more lapid growth 
of investment and production in this 
sector than in organised large-scale in¬ 
dustry. 

Unreliable Index 

The second point to be noted is that 
the oificial index of indu^rial produc¬ 
tion, based as it is on a weighting dia¬ 
gram dating back to 1960. does not fully 
reflect the growth of production in the 
relatively new and more rapidly de¬ 
veloping sectors of industry. The ofii- 
cial index docs not cover a large num¬ 
ber of new products being manufactured 
in the country today which were not 
I produced at all in 1960, while the weights 
assigned in the index even to older in¬ 
dustries do not always accurately re¬ 
flect the importance and significance of 
[ particular growing sectors in the econo¬ 
my. The textile industry, as a whole, 
enjoys a weight as high as 27.1 per cent 
in the overall index of industrial pro¬ 
duction, a factor which tends to depress 
the picture of growth of industrial pro¬ 
duction in general owing to the rela¬ 
tively sluggish growth of the mill sector 
of the textile industry. Conversely grow¬ 
ing sectors such as heavy chemicals, 
synthetic products, metals, induslrial 
manufactures, and the like, have a 
weight in the overall index which are 
not always consistent with the impor¬ 
tance of these industries in the economy 
today, (induslrial machinery, for ins¬ 
tance, has a weightage of some one per 
cent only), which lends to underplay 
the actual growth of industrial produc¬ 
tion. 

The third aspect which may be noted, 
while interpreting the figures given in 
Tables I and II, is that more recently, 
at any rate, during the first six months 
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of this year, the fall in production of 
steel, owing to certain special reasons, 
has been a major factor in pushing 
down the rate of growth even on the 
basis of the official index of industrial 
production during January-May, 
1970 as compared to January-May, 
1969. Not only does the decline in 
steel production, which has been sub- 
slantial, affect the index of industrial 
production directly, the acute shortage 
of steel has inhibited the growth of a 
number of steel-based industries, 
some of which could be expected in the 
present context to have grown at a 
more rapid rate than has been possible 
during the curremt year. 

Lagging Sectors 

While there has been a satisfactory 
gfi^wth rate in a large number of indus¬ 
tries the growth rale in certain sectors 
undoubtedly need.s to be accelerated. 
Mention has already been made of 
steel, and, associated with steel, of pig 
iron. 1 he performance of rubber pro¬ 
ducts particularly of tyres and lubes, 
has been somewhat disappointing be¬ 
cause of prolonged industrial unrest and 
strikes in a number of tyre factories. 
Industrial unrest in certain areas 
has also contributed to relatively 
poor output in various industries (in¬ 
cluding for instance, radio receivers, 
electric fans. sev\ing machines, etc.). 
Among certain engineering industries, 
such as stationary diesel engines and 
power driven-pumps there has been a 
decline in output owing to special fac¬ 
tors including a substantial fall in de¬ 
mand and accumulation of large stocks 
To an extent, the decline in the demand 
for stationary diesel engines has also 
been caused by the accelerated pro¬ 
gramme of rural electrification which 
has led to a rapid growth of electrical 
industries generally. 

As a result of the increases in output 
achieved over the past two years, there 
is now appreciably greater utilisation of 
industrial capacity in various sectors. 
Jn a large number of industries, as for 
instance, cement, paper, automobile 
tyres, storage batteries, electric lamps 
radio receivers, soda ash. artificial 
fibres, aluminium, etc., capacity utili¬ 
sation has been quite satisfactory, and 
capacity constraints have already be¬ 
gun to impinge on the continued growth 
of output in these industries. Program¬ 
mes of new investment are under way 
in these industries so as to sustain in¬ 
crease in output consistent with the 
growing demand. In certain other 
areas, particularly sled and ferlili.sers, 
production problems have been res¬ 
ponsible for less than satisfactory utili¬ 
sation of plant capacity and there is 
scope for considerable improvement 
in output. In certain areas, limitations 
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of demand, as also some degree of 
specificity in production capacity, as 
in machine tools and heavy electrical 
equipment, have been responsible for 
the existence of installed capacity con¬ 
siderably in excess of actual produc¬ 
tion. With increasing demand and with 
introduction of greater flexibility in 
production programmes and produc¬ 
tion capability, there arc possibilities of 
significantly greater output from exist¬ 
ing plant capacity fwhich may only 
need some balancing equipment or 
strengthening of design facilities). In 
sum, while there has been encourag¬ 
ing improvement in the utilisation of 
installed capacity in a number of areas, 
there also exists scope for achieving 
increased output without heavy addi- 
tivJiial investment in a number of direc¬ 
tions. 

As indicated earlier. Tables I and If 
do not include figures of production of 
small-scale industries, the available esti¬ 
mates of production pertaining only 
to large-scale units borne on the lists 
of the DGTD and technical authorities 
like the Textile Commissioner. Jute 
Commissioner, etc. It may be surmised 
from various indicators that this sector 
has been giowing at a more rapid rate 
than the organised or large-scale sector. 

Growing Numbers 

A measure of the growth of the 
small-scale sector can be given by the 
number of uniis registered with the 
Slate Direcli'‘r> of Industries, as also by 
the number of units which have ob¬ 
tained import licences for raw materials, 
components, etc. The number of units 
registered with the Directors of Indust¬ 
ries of stales has grown from 1,36,273 
by the end of December 1967 to 
1,78 IX) I by the end of December 1969 
— a growth of more than 30 per cent 
in two years. Likewise, the number of 
units in the small-scale sector, which 
obtained import licences has grown from 
19,697 in 1968-69 to 35,450 in 1969-70 
and as many as 13.564 during the five 
months April-August 1970, us com¬ 
pared to 9,640 in April-August, 

1969. The total value of import licen¬ 
ces (including release orders) issued in 
favour of small-scale industries has also 
grown from Rs 42.3 crores in 1968-69 
to Rs 70 3 cTores in 1969-70 and again, 
for the current year, to Rs 25.6 crores 
during April-August 1970 as com¬ 
pared to Rs 19.9 crores in April- 
August, 1969. These figures do r.ot in¬ 
clude imported raw materials, etc., 
dis.ributed separately, and without re¬ 
lease orders, to the small-scale sector by 
importing authorities directly, as for 
instance, u number of drugs and chemi¬ 
cal items imported and distributed by 
the STC on the recommendations of 
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the sponsoring authorities without re¬ 
course to import licensing. 

Tt is not possible to accurately esti¬ 
mate the precise rate of growth of out¬ 
put in the small-scale ..ector without 
detailed statistics as lo’actual produc¬ 
tion of such units. The reservation 
of an increasing number of sectors of 
production for future development 
exclusively by small-scale units, the 
encouragement given to the growth of 
ancillary units, and the improved credit 
facilities and other incentives being given 
for the setting up of small-scale units 
by professional and technical people, 
can be expected to accelerate the growth 
of the small-scale sector at a rate signi- 
licantly faster than the growth of the 
organised sector in the recent past. This 
is reflected in the increased number of 
small-scale units registered with the 
Stale Directors of Industries and the 
number of units obtaining import li> 
cenccs for raw materials and the like. 

The growth of industrial production 
during 1^69 and also in 1970 so far, 
has been a reflection of the resurgence 
of demand in the economy leading both 
to increased requirements of consumer 
goods as well as both equipment and 
machinery as well as intermediate 
goods required by the industry. The 
substantial increase iii machinery out¬ 
put reflects an accelerated investment 
demand, and apart from the increased 
production of equipment within the 
country, there has been a significant 
increase in the licensing of import of 
capital goods, etc., which may be ex¬ 
pected to result in installation of in¬ 
creased capacity for the furthercncc of 
increased capacity for the furtherance 
of industrial production in the 
future. 

Import Licences 

Licensing of capital goods imports 
during January-August, 1970 was as 
high as Rs 66 crores as compared to 
Rs 44 crores during January-August, 
1969. The liberalised industrial licens¬ 
ing procedures both in regard to the set¬ 
ting up of new units and to the expan¬ 
sion of capacity by existing units (with 
capital investment of between Rs 1 and 
5 crores^ may also be expected to lead 
to increased production in the future, 
although there would inevitably be a 


time-lag before new or expanded capa¬ 
cities arc actually established. The in¬ 
creased requirements of production 
have correspondingly been reflected 
in increased licensing of imports] of 
raw materials, components, etc., the 
total volume of import licensing during 
1969-70 haxing gone up by some 27 
per cent as compared to 1968-69, while 
during January-August, 1970, licens¬ 
ing IS again higher by some 22 per cent 
as compared to import licensing during 
January-August, 1969. While part of 
the increased licensing is undoubtedly 
due to unexpected requirements of the 
economy by way of larger imports of 
steel, for the rest, increased licensing of 
imported raw materials may be ex¬ 
pected to lead to a more rapid increase 
in industrial production during the 
coming year. Mention has already been 
made in this connection to (he'resur¬ 
gence and growth of the small-scale 
sector as reflected in the larger volume 
of import licensing done as well as the 
multiplication of units in this sector of 
production. 

Liberalised Licensing 

With the liberali.scd licensing policy 
and procedures, and with the suspension 
of the ‘banned' list in respect of indust¬ 
rial licensing, it is expected that the 
flow' of resources into industrial sectors 
w'ould substantially increase in the 
coming years. This is all the more likely 
with greatjy-incrcascd demand for va¬ 
rious products, both in agriculture, in¬ 
dustry and both within the country and 
by way exports. The raw material posi¬ 
tion is likely to be substantially cased 
following the recent public notice of 
September II, 1970 permitting liberal 
imports of categories of steel in short 
supply in the country. Considerable in¬ 
crease in production is anticipated^in 
non-ferrous metal-based industries, 
arising from an increase in demand for 
electrical and other products. In a num¬ 
ber of industries, where capacity cons¬ 
traints have begun to appear, the liberal 
industrial licensing procedures adopted 
earlier this year arc expected to sub¬ 
stantially open up possibilities of further 
expansion of output in the near future. 
The special drive for export production 
in accordance with the Export Policy 
Resolution approved by the cabinet 
some time back, is also likely to further 


assist in the growth of industrial output. 

As indicated earlier, the full picture 
regarding trends of industrial production 
during this year are not yet available. 
There has undoubtedly been relatively 
poor production in some industries dur¬ 
ing the current year, notably in steel, 
owing to special reasons, but with 
the liberal policy of imports now adop¬ 
ted in the matter of raw materials in 
short supply, an accelerated rate of 
industrial production is anticipated over 
the coming months. Both consumer 
demand and investment interest appear 
to be growing, and in a number of sec¬ 
tors, capacity constraints have already 
begun to appear which would necessi¬ 
tate increased production and output. 
It is anticipated, in this connection, 
that the liberal approach to the prob¬ 
lem of industrial licensing over a very 
wide spectrum of industrial activity, 
coupled with freer use of import facili¬ 
ties, will help to accelerate the rate of 
growth of iiulustriai production during 
the rest of the year, and more parti¬ 
cularly, during 1971, when the full bene¬ 
fits of the present policies are likely to 
take ctTect. 
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Table I 

PK|ODUCTK>N OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES : 1967-«9 


Percentage change 

Industry Unit 1967 1968 1969 - 

1968 1969 


1967 1968 


Mining and Quarrying 


Coal 

Th. Tonnes 

7II52 

74940 

77468 


4 - 5.3 

4 - 3.4 

+ 3.0 

Iron ore 

,, 

19068 

20577 

21200 


4 - 7.9 

Food Manufacturing Industries 

Flour milling 


1441 

1371 

im 


— 4.9 

-{-31.6 

Sugar (Figures for 1967 & 1968) are for the 

period (Nov.-Oct.) 

,, 

2147 

2185 

3868 


4 - 1.8 

4-77.0 

Vanaspati 

»• 

393 

474 

482 

4-20.6 

4-1.7 

Tea Processing 

Mill Kgs. 

385 

402 

395 


+4.4 

-4 .7 

Coffee curing 

Th. Tonnes 

75.6 

56.9 

70 4 


--^24.7 

4-23.7 

Salt 


4488 

5044 

' 5138 

+ 12 4 

4-1.9 

Tobacco Industries 

Cigarettes 

Mill. Nos. 

53700 

60416 

59703 

+ 12.5 

—1.2 

Manufacture of Textiles 

Colton yarn 

Mill Kgs. 

896 

960 

951 


+ 7.1 

-0.9 

Colton cloth 

Mill sector 

Mill Metres 

4098 

4366 

4168 


+6.5 

-4.5 

Decentralised sector 

Mill. Metres 

3199 

3532 

3538 

+ 11.1 

+0.2 

Manmade fibre (fabrics produced on powerloom 

& handloom) 


SSI 

992 

894 

+ 12.6 

—9.9 

Rayon : Viscose yarn 

Th. Tonnes 

35.5 

36.3 

35.3 


-h3.3 

- 1.4 

Staple fibre 


52. I 

58.0 

58.4 

-{-11.3 

+0.7 

Acetate yarn 

,, 

1.8 

2 0 

2.0 

-Hll.l 

Nil 

Jute manufactures 


1157 

1084 

894 


-6.3 

-17.5 

Woollen manufactures ' 

Woollen worsted fabrics 


8923 

11841 

12627 

+32.7 

+6.6 

Woollen/worstcd yarn 

TIv Kgs. 

16656 

18345 

18870 

4-10.1 

4 - 2.9 

Footwear & Other Wearing Apparel 

Footwear & leather : Western type 

Th. Pairs 

10532 

9601 

8967 


—8.8 

—6 6 

Indigenous type 


731S 

8558 

7720 

4-16.0 

-9.8 

Manufacture of wood & cork 

Plywood : Tea chest 

Th. Sq. Metres 

10866 

11585 

5203 


+6.6 

—551 

Commercial 


14402 

16836 

16915 

4-16.9 

4-0.5 

Paper and Paper Products 

Paper & paper board 

Th. Tonnes 

609 

647 

707 


4 - 6.2 

4-9.3 

Newsprint 


31 0 

30.8 

35.3 


• 0.6 

4-14.6 

Leather Products 

Tanned hides 

Th. hides 

4076 

3661 

3142 


-10.2 

—14.2 

Leather cloth 

K. Metres 

11014 

12142 

10971 

+ 10.2 

—9.6 

Rubber Products 

Footwear (Rubber) 

Mill Pairs 

54.9 

57.2 

49.3 


4 - 4.2 

—13.8 

Tyres : Automobiles 

Th Nos. 

2475 

3126 

3634 

4-26.3 

■4-16.3 

Bicycles 

> • 

22337 

24619 

21471 

4-10.2 

—12.8 

Tractors 


92 

149 

178 

4-62.0 

4-19.5 

Tubes : Automobiles 


2754 

2988 

2827 


-^ 8.5 

—5.4 

Bicycles 


19399 

18189 

16760 


— 6.2 

—7.9 

Tractors 


105 

148 

159 

+41.0 

4-7.4 

Chemical Prioducts 

Sulphuric Acid 

Th. Tonnes 

841 

996 

1101 

- 

-18.4 

-^0.5 

Cuastic soda 

1» 

2^9 

306 

34S 


-18.1 

-1-13.7 

Soda Ash 


359 

396 

422 

- 

-10.3 

4-6.6 

Chlorine liquid 

»» 

81.0 

100.0 

129.4 

- 

-23.5 

4-29.4 

Bleaching powder 

1» 

9.2 

10.5 

15.7 

- 

-14.1 

4-49.5 

Bichromates 

>♦ 

6.9 

7.9 

8.4 


-14.5 

+6-3 

Nitrogenous fertiliser (N) content 

»» 

335 

507 

602 

- 

-51.3 


Phosphatic fertilizers (PgOjContem) 

♦> 

179.3 

219.9 

225.6 

- 

^22.6 

-{-2.6 

Alum (Ammonia) 


0.9 

0.5 

0.7 

—44.4 

4-40.0 

Copper sulphate 


2.7 

1.8 

2.1 


-33.3 

-{-16.7 

Glycerine (refined) ^ 


8.7 

10.0 

8.8 

+ 14.9 

—12.0 

(Contd.) 
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Table I 

PRODl CnON OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES : 19«7-6jMCo/i/(/.) 


Percentage change 

IndiiHirv Unit 1967 1968 1969 --—^—--—^ 

1968 1969 


1967 1968 


Glue 

Soap 

Matches 

Paints 

Power alchohol 

Industrial alchohol (rcciilkd spirit) 

Welding eases : Osygen gas 
Acetylene gas 

Calcium carbide 
Vat dyes 
A7,0 dyes 
Solubilised vats 
Sulphur black 
Naprhols 

E.P.F. moulding powder 
UF moulding powder 
Activated bleaching earth 
Petroleum refining products 
NoD-Metallic Mineral Products 
Refractories 
Insulators : H.T. 

I..T. 

Cement 

Asbestos cement sheets 
Grinding wheels 
Coated abrasiNcs 
Glazed tiles 
Sheet glass 

Ba?)ic Metal Fndiistries 

Pig Iron 
Finished steel 
Aluminium 
Copper 
Lead 

Steel castings 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Steel pipes & tubes 
Manufacture of Metal Products 

Screws : Wood 

Machine 
Razor blades 
Hurricane lanterns 
Crown corks 
Thermos flasks 
Wire ropes 
Bright bars 

Manufacture of Machinery 

Tractors 

Diesel Engines : Stationary type 
Vehicular type 
Power driven pumps 

Machines tools (including portable tools & 
accessories) 

Rail bearings 

Sewing machines 

Typewriters 

Twist drills 

Sugar mill machinerv 

Tea processing machinery 

Cement mill machinery 


Th. Tonnes 

(Bill sticks) 
Th. Tonnes 
K. Litres 
Th. Litres 
Mill. Cu. Mts. 

'000 Tonnes 
Tonnes 


Til. Tonnes 

1 11. Tonnes 
Tonnes 

Th. Tonnes 


Tonnes 
Th. Reams 
Tonnes 
M. Sq. Metres 

Th. Tonnes 
Tonnes 


Tonnes 


OOO Tonnes 
Mill Nos. 


Mill Nos. 
Th. Nos. 
Mill Nos. 
Th. Nos. 
Tonnes 


Nos. 

Th. Nos. 


Rs Lakhs 
Mill. Nos. 
Th. Nos. 


Rs Lakhs 




2.4 

1.9 

2.2 

- 

- 

20.8 

+15.8 

192 

216 

225 

H 

h 

12.5 


+4.2 

202 

306 

278 


h 

51.5 


—9.2 

70 

64 

62 



-8.6 


—3.1 

613 

741 

793 

+20.9 


+7.0 

128 

181 

222 

+41.4 

+22.7 

32.5 

34.4 

3^6 


- 

H5,8 


+9.3 

5.4 

5.6 

5.6 



-3.7 


Nil 

35 

59 

66 


j 

1 

1-7.3 

+11.9 

1026 

1041 

1324 


H 

-1.5 

+27.1 

1456 

1678 

1413 

+15.2 

- 

-15.8 

I op 

107 

124 


- 

-1.8 

+15.9 

1586 

1501 

1688 


- 

-5.4 

+ 12.5 

895 

893 

887 


- 

-0.2 


—0,7 

3750 

4619 

2643 

H 


23.2 

—42.8 

1.342 

1479 

1541 


- 

10.2 


+4.2 

3310 

2224 

2666 

- 

- 

32.8 

• +19.9 

13462 

14948 

15975 

+U.0 


+6.9 

722 

656 

62J 



--9.I 


—5.3 

16026 

13280 

13445 

- 

- 

17.1 


+1.2 

1080 

1240 

1777 

+ 14.8 

- 

1-43.3 

11302 

U943 

13674 

+5.7 

- 

-14.5 

249 

256 

296 


+2.8 

- 

-16.6 

4833 

3730 

4577 

- 

- 

13.9 

- 

-22.7 

175 

147 

156 

- 

- 

16.0 


+6.1 

11988 

14080 

18572 

- 

h 

17.5 

+31.9 

13.19 

14.72 

17.28 

- 

h 

II.6 

- 

1-17.4 

6867 

7151 

7334 

+4.1 


+2.6 

4111 

4404 

4974 

+7.1 


1-12.9 

96431 

1201.36 

132554 

+24.6 

-1 

-10.3 

8904 

9286 

9751 

+4.3 


+5.0 

2473 

1647 

1398 

— 


LT4 

- 

-15.1 

52288 

47233 

45902 

- 

- 

10.5 


—2.8 

,901 

821 

637 


- 

-8.9 

- 

-22.4 

2883 

20475 

23911 

+610.2 

H 

-16.8 

222 

269 

362 

+21.2 

H 

h39.9 

1750 

1363 

1291 

_ 


22.1 


—5.3 

657 

417 

4,30 

— 


36.5 


+3.1 

779 

757 

854 


- 

-2.2 

- 

hl2.8 

4230 

3230 

4060 

- 

-23.6 


-25.7 

1321 

114J 

1364 



13.6 

- 

•,19.5 

3102 

2760 

4260 


- 

11.0 

. 

-54.3 

13326 

13372 

18190 

+0.3 

- 

-36.0 

286f8 

34784 

40000 

+21.5 

- 

-15.0 

10826 

13781 

ljt093 

+30.9 


hJI.3 

117.5 

116.4 

136.2 

—0.9 


-17.0 

3.3 

2.4 

2.7 

— 

-27.3 


-12.5 

362 

333 

356 


- 

8.0 

+6.9 

2189 

2071 

2532 



-5.4 

-1 

-22.3 

10.07 

12.09 

13.36 

+20.1 

A 

-10.5 

.358 

427 

414 

+ 19.3 


-3.0 

46.9 

45.7 

28.4 


- 

-2.6 

— 

-37.9 

7448 

8463 

9835 

+13.6 

+16.2 

1058 

1140 

1253 

+7.8 

+9.9 

201 

178 

149 

— 

-11.4 

— 

-16.3 

660 

818 

« 980 

+23.9 

+19.8 


t \ 
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Table I 

PRODUCTION OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES : 19CT-69—(Co/;rrf.) 

, j , . Percentage change 

Industry Unit 1967 1968 1969 _ 

1968 1969 


Manufacture of Electric Machinery 

Power transformers 
Electric motors 
Dry batteries 
Storage batteries 

Electric lamps : G.L.S. and others 
FlourcscciU tubes 

Electric fans 
Radio receivers 
House service meters 
Domestic Refrigerators 
Room air conditioners 
Cables and wires: Bare copper conductors 
A C S R. & a.A.C. 
Winding wires 

viR & me 

Non-Electrical Mhi^hinerv 

Lifts. 

Cranes (other than mobiles) 

Weighing machinery 
Transport Equipment 
Automobiles 
Motorcycles 
Scooters 
Three-wheelers 
Bicycles (complete) 

Railway wagons 

Three and four-wheelers 


1967 


Th. KVA 

5238 

4850 

4888 

—7.4 

Th. H.P. 

2056 

1906 

2262 

—7.3 

Mill Nos. 

314 

408 

473 

+29.9 

Th. Nos. 

796 

870 

JI56 

+9.3 

Mill. Nos. 

74 

85 

90 

+ 14.9 

Th. Nos. 

5369 

7690 

9851 

+43.2 

Th. Nos. 

1376 

J466 

1570 

+6.5 


851 

1368 

1742 

+60.8 

Th. Nos. 

923 

1063 

1576 

+ 15.2 

Nos. 

39478 

49897 

48587 

+26.4 

Nos. 

18072 

12933 

15474 

- -28.4 

Tonnes 

851 

1007 

2069 

+ 18.3 

Th. 7'onncs 

■ 70.1 

65.0 

60.3 

— 7.3 

Tonnes 

13130 

12700 

14346 

^ 3,3 

Mill. Metres 

365 

3.70 

381 

+ 1.4 

Nos. 

520 

402 

523 

^22.7 

Tonnes 

7438 

4885 

5705 

—34.3 

Rs lakhs 

162 

165 

163 

+ 1.9 

Nos. 

80362 

79538 

':'5685 

+13.0 


23338 

29411 

34477 

+26.0 


30302 

35952 

49270 

+ 18.6 


3980 

4317 

5072 

+8.5 

Th. Nos. 

Nos. (in terms of 

1694 

1952 

1981 

+15.2 

4-whccIcrs) 

1834S 

15248 

12317 

-16.9 

Nos. 

1665 

1641 

2.577 

-^-1.4 


Table II 

OUTPUT OF SELECIED INDUSTRIES : JANUARY-JUNE 1970 


1968 


+ 0.8 
+18.7 
--I5.9 
--32.9 
+5.9 
+28.1 
+7.1 
+27..1 
+48..^ 
.--2.7 
+ 19.6 
+ 105.5 
--7 2 
+13.0 
+3.0 

+30.1 
— 16.8 
— 1.2 

-4.8 
+ 17.2 


• 19.2 
+57.0 


Industry 

Unit 

Januar\'-June 

Percen¬ 
tage 
change 

! Industry Unit 

1 

January-June 

Percen¬ 

tage 

change 

1969 

1970 

1 

1969 

1970 

Light Mechanical 





1 Steel wire ropes 

9040 

9800 


+8.4 

Engineering Industries 




j Cranes 

3150 

3000 


—4.8 

Bicycles (complete) 

Lakh Nos. 

9.7 

10 5 

+8.2 

Structiirals 

51300 

53000 

+3.3 

Auto leaf springs 

Tonnes 

11748 

12171 

+3.6 

Transmission towers 

26300 

27000 

+2.7 

Ball & roller bearings Mill Nos. 

6.62 

8.24 

+24.5 

Welding electrodes Mill.R. Mtrs. 

130 

145 

-1-II.5 

Hurricane lanlenias 

■s 

1.59 

1.90 

+19.5 

Lifts Nos. 

260 

190 


-26.9 

Clocks 

Th. Nos. 

33.7 

43.7 

-f28.S 

Bright bars fonnes 

22200 

27000 

-1-21.6 

Watches 

Lakh Nos. 

2.07 

2.28 

+ 10.1 

Basic Metal Industries 





Crown corks 

Mill Nos. 

756 

755 

^0.1 

Aluminium Th.Tonnes 

66.1 

73.0 

+10.4 

Expanded metal 

Tonnes 

73.8 

113.9 

+54.3 

Copper Tonnes 

4548 

4685 

+2.2 

Razor blades 

Mill Nos. 

448 

460 

+2.6 

Steel castings 

23363 

27275 

4-6.7 

Bolts, nuts and rivets 

Tonnes 

12291 

7820 

—36.4 

Chopper & brass 





Machine screws 

Mill Nos. 

2or> 

185 

^10.2 

extruded sections 

369(6 

3907 

-4-5.7 

Wood screws 

,, 

652 

725 

+ 11.2 

Non-ferrous alloys 





Sewing machines 

Th. Nos. 

210 

49 

~-66.7 

& castings 

17549 

15500 


-11.7 

Typewriters 

Nos. 

16977 

20081 

+ 18.3 

Steel forgings 

34700. 

33600 

+3:2 

Duplicators 


2439 

1917 

^21.4 

Lead 

1105 

952 


-13.8 

Oil pressure lamps 

1 % 

25850 

26275 

+1.6 1 

Aluminium foils 

2177 

2255 


+3.6 

Stoves: pressure 





Brass pipes and tubes 

528 

681 


1-29.0 

type 

Nos. 

9324 

7855 

—15.8 I 

Copper pipes and lubes „ 

216 

327 

- 

^-51.4 

Non-pressure type 

Th. Nos. 

254 

286 

+ 12.6 ! 

C.l. Pipes including 





Zip fasteners 

Km. 

1884 

2126 

+12.8 ; 

pressure pipes ,, 

55592 

71982 

-1-29.5 

Heavy Mechanical 




- 

Non-Electrical 





Eaffinecfioe Industries 



1 

Machinery 





Railway wagons 

Nos. 

5100 

6000 

+ 17.6 j 

Sugar mill machinery Rs lakhs 

542 

688 

+ 26.9 

Steel pipes and tubes Tonnes 

149,600 140,000 

—^6.4 1 



(Contd.) 
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Table If 

OUTPUT OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES : JANUARY-JUNE im--(Contd.) 


tndijstrs CJiiit 

Jatniary-Junc 

1%9 1970 

Percen- 
- tage 
change 

Cement mill mac hi- 




nerv Rs lakhs 

Bmlcis & boiler 
nioimtings (ind. 

606 

605 

4). 2 

Si power) 

1129 

1580 

+39.9 

Drilling equipment 

Ct^nveyors and wagon 

77 

84 

+ 9.1 

tripplers 

272 

398 

+46.3 

1.1 G cylinders 

Wl 

196 

—0.5 

Reduction gears 

Pulp & paper ma- 

170 

215 

+26.5 

king ni/c. 

Chemicals ruachinery 
(including phar¬ 

181 

200 

+ 10 5 

maceutical m/c) 

Coal mining machi¬ 

675 

800 

+ 18.5 

nery 

Budding & road 
construction ma¬ 

94 

90 

- 4.3 

chinery 

54 

75 

+37.0 

Tea machinery 

82 

68 

-11 . 1 

Weighing machinery 

75 

102 

+36.0 

Dairy machinery 

65 

97 

+49.2 

Pesticide equipment 

Steel plant equip¬ 
ment inch metal¬ 

100 

94 

6 0 

lurgical m/c. 

Miscellaneous indus¬ 

479 

970 +102.5 

trial machinery’*' 

364 

524 

+44.0 


Machine Tools Com¬ 
ponents and 
Accessories 


Grinding wheels Rs 

lakhs 150.40 

281.13 

+86,8 ■ 

Coated abrasives 

93.74 

149.65 

+59.6 : 

Steel files 

155.80 

156.01 

+0. I j 

Twist drills 

162.47 

147.03 

il.5 

Reamers 

, 21.10 

26.97 

+27.8 

Threading tools 

60.22 

80.92 

+34,2 

Milling cutters 

Bandsaw blades 

60.02 

82.82 

+38.0 

(wood) 

Bandsaw blades 

16.91 

19.43 

+ 14.3 

(metal) 

14.17 

16.96 

+19.7 

Hacksaw blades 

Tungsten carbide 

51.28 

57.30 

+ 11.8 

(lips) 

Lathe tools (tool 

141.17 

221.80 

+57.1 

bits) 

26.38 

28.58 

+8.3 

Diamond drill bits 
Tungsten carbide 

48.78 

59.59 

+22.2 

lipped tools 

53.61 

78.98 

+47.3 

Broaches 

16.21 

22.13 

--36.6 

Measuring tapes 

57.90 

68.56 

—18.4 

Ind machine knives 

40.09 

55.92 

—28.3 

Forged hand tools 

204.77 

308.17 

—62.7 

Machine tools (total) 

1234 

I8J4 

—48.3 

Includes oil mill m/c., nee, 

. d d llt>ur mill m/c 

., leather 

machi- 

nery, tobacco m/c*, ra>on 

m, c. bread and 

biscuit 

making 

m/c. asbcNti^s cement plant m e , industrial 

screens, dec- 


Industry 

Unit 

Janiiary-Jume 

1969 1970 

Percen 
“ tage 
change 

Electrical Mat^hiner^ 





Incandescent fila- 

ment lamps 

Mill Nos. 

47.32 

46.14 

■ 2.5 

FIourescent lamps 


4.90 

5.32 

+8.6 

1 Miniature lamps 


17.92 

19.63 

+9.5 

, Electric fans 

Th. Nos. 

803 

722 

-^O.I 

Radio receivers 

>* 

829 

814 

— 1.8 

Storage batteries 


584 

570 

—2.4 

Dry batteries 

Mill Nos. 

236.11 

235.24 

—0.4 

House service meters 
Measuring instru- 

Tl>. Nos. 

772 

784 

+ 1.6 

ments 


90 

99 

+ 10.0 

Transformers 

Th. KVA 

2591 

3533 

+36.4 

Electric motors 

Cable and Wires 

Th. H.P. 

963 

1371 

+42.4 

1 

! Aluminium con- 

ductors 

Tonnes 

30493 

30735 

+0.8 

Winding wirc'^ 

Paper insulated 

- 

7088 

8385 

+18.3 

power cables 
i Bare copper con- 

Km. 

1149 

1155 

+0.5 

ductors 

Tonnes 

595 

5(K) 

—16.0 

Transport Equipment 

Automobiles 

Nos. 

39930 

40100 

+0.4 

Motorcsclcs 

% ^ • 

15095 

22965 

-f^2.J 

Scooter'' 


24844 

29972 

+20.6 

Mopeds 

• 

4838 

5976 

+23.5 

Ihree-w heelers 

Tempo three- & 

- 

2818 

1815 

—35.6 

foiir-w heelers 


950 

160J 

+22.1 


Miscellaneous Indus¬ 
tries 


Caustic soda 

Th. Tonnes 

164 

185 

+12 8 

Liquid chlorine 


58 

70 

+20.7 

Soda ash 

Th. Tonnes 

211 

223 

+5.7 

Bleaching powder 


7306 

5864 

—19.7 

Sulphuric acid 

Th. Tonnes 

563 

572 

+1.6 

Calcium carbide 

Tonnes 

30322 

34553 

+ 14.0 

Fertilizers 
(i) Nitrogenous 

(N content) 

(i) Phosphatic 

Th. Tonnes 

274.5 

339.4 

+23.6 

(P,Ofl content) 

»» 

82.5 

78.4 

-5.0 

Cement 

Th. Tonnes 

6686 

6813 

+1.9 

Asbestos cement pro- 

ducts 


109 

180 

+65.1 

Cigarettes 

Mill pcs- 

28916 

30063 

+4.0 

Tyres automobile 

Th. Nos. 

1794 

1719 

—4.2 

Bicycle 

>» 

11071 

10350 

—6.5 

Tractor 

f ♦ 

84 

91 

+8.3 

Tubes* -automobile 


1435 

1544 

+7.6 

Bicycle 


8280 

8511 

+2.8 

Tractor 

9* 

76 

89 

+17.1 

Rubber footwear 


25480 

21568 

—15.4 
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a popular stylist 


his styles are the dream ; 

he lends the town a'hooting; 
his models are the cream; 

“GWALIOR SUITING 

GWALIOR SUITING-MEN ARE MEN WHO HAVE AN EYE OF ORIGINALITY 

AVAILABLE IN DELHI AT: 

Mills' Retail Depot, A>25, Connaught Place; Sylco^ ll-E, Connaught Plac^ Bhagirathmal A 
Son^, Dpp- Bank of India, Chandni C howk; Rajkamal hniporiiim, 1I3*E, Kanila Nagar and other 
leading stores. 

DISTRIBUTORS : Hariram Banarsidass, Kaira Nayj ; Gupta Bros., Kaira Naya : Nandlal 
llarnarain, Chandni Chovvk; Pindidass Sliani ^ Sons. Katra Ashrafi; S. R. Traders, Katia Moii ; 
kalasingh & Sons, Kaira Subhash; Lucky Silk Store, Katra Rathi; Anand PraKash & Soiu, 
Nai Sarak: Mahindra (.'loth House, Chandni Chowk; Ganpaliai Jagdishnaram, Kaira NLuwari , 
Sumer Chand Jain. Kaira Shahanshahi; Rugganmal Puranchand, Katra Choban; Shiva Textile, 
Katra Naya. Chandni C’howk. Delhi 

AGENTS ■ Gangabishin Uhasin. Kiishan Gali. Katra Ncc); S. K. Traders, K^iia Neel, 
Ch:mdni Chowk. Delhi. 
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YES! 

You can obtain 
Product Improvement 
with Cost Reduction 
in* your industrj^ 




s 
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Lightness, corrosion resistance, good 
surface fmtsh, along with strength and 
combination of properties—you can obtain 
all at low cost with HINDALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
in every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin¬ 
gle aiuminium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can Impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction in cost. 

Extrusions can be custom-made in alloys 
which can give a combination of mechani¬ 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—rods, bars, angles, channels, tees, 
zeds. I-beams, H-sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 
Why not investigate the possibilities of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so! Please write to: 


HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works: Rcnukoot, U.P. 
Oflices: BOMBAY 
OELHI-CALCUTTAMADRAS 
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Licensed to poaf without 
prepaytneot .U-93 
^ Regd No* D-314 • " 
Registered with the Reglitrsf 
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Augmenting Aluminium Output 
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Japan Booms Ahead 
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Wblcome to the big time. 

Tho world’s first 747s are flying the world's most experienced airline. All the way i 
across the Pacific from Hong Kong and Tokyo to Hawaii and California. And 
across the Atlantic to the U.S. A. from half a dozen European cities. We'll make all the 
arrangements to get you from Calcutta or New Delhi to catch our new 747 anywhere 
you say. You’ll be welcome to join in the fun on the plane where the biggest things are 
comfort and service. With two wide aisles throughout. A double-deck First Class 
section complete with upstairs lounge. And three living-room size Economy sections. . i 
Each with its own galley, movie system*, and stewardesses. There's even a section for 
people who don't like to smoke. And an In-Flight Service Director to make sure ; 

evsr/thing's perfect. For all that, our 747 won’t cost you a paisa more than ! 

ordimary Jets. Just tell your Pan Atn Travel Agent you want to fly the plane that's a ship, < 

the ship that's a plane. On the airline that makes the going great. i 

You'll get a big^welcome. ' 

The plane with ail the room in the world. 

*Avi>i!’ihh} i:t nominal cost. i 



Calcutta : 42 Chowringhee Road, Tel: 44-3251 a Bombay : Taj Mahal Hotel, Tel: 255448, 255454 
I lew Delhi : Chandralok, 36 Janpath, Tel; 43571 a Madras : 8/9 Thambu Chetty Street, Tel: 29301, 23242 
Colombo (Caylon) : Kollupitiya, Tel: 78271 • Kathmandu: Hotel Soaltee-Oberoi, Tel: 11211 
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Of Cabbages and Cows 

.. 887 

Andhra Looking up 

.. 888 
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.. 888 

Augmenting Aiuminium Output 

.. 889 

Smoke Without Fire —The Editor 

.. 893 


Of Cabbages and Cows 

TiiECHAiRMAN^of the National Commission on Agriculture, Mr C. Subramaniam, 
seems to nurse a grievance that the press is showing more interest in his pronounce¬ 
ments on party politics than in his mission of charting a new course for our country’s 
agriculture and, indeed, its rural economy. As complaints of poMticians against 
the press go, this protest is legitimate enough. Bui, then, the remedy is largely in 
his own hands. May we suggest that Mr C. Subramaniam temporarily withdraws 
from the politics of Tamil Nadu and also suspends his active participation in the 
war council of Mrs Indira Gandhi’s party for the duration of his tenure as Chair¬ 
man of the National Commission on Agriculture? 


The **Addifionar* Excise Dufies 

—Dr P. K. Bhargava .. 804 

FROM THE PRF:SS GALLERY .. 807 

SVD at Centre : Move Suffers Setback. 

WINDOW ON THE WORLD .. 901 

Japan Booms Ahead 

THE MOVING FINGER WRITES .. 905 
TRADE WINDS 906 


More Jobs; F’oeus on Llcclronics; Panna 
Mines; National Income; Transformers for 
Malawi: Delegation for Italy; SBl: 2000th 
Branch; Cotton Import Licences; German 
Loan for ICICI; Emerald Mine; Exports 
to USA; Mission from Belgium-,Items for 
Small Sector; Registration of Trade Pacts; 
Scindia Steam; Statehood for Meghalaya; 
Tax Institute. 

COMPANY AFFAIRS .. 909 

UP Hotels; Lamp Caps; Morarjec Mills; 
Indian Oil Corporation; Larsen and Tou- 
bro; Licences and Letters of Intent. 


This is not to say that wc have any mental reservations about Mr Siibra- 
inaniam’s complete dedication to the tasks of his Commission. Indeed, the Prime 
Minister could hardly have chosen a better man, whether in terms of knowledge or 
enthusiasm, for presiding over the labours of this body. Mr Subramaniam, in¬ 
deed, may be relied upon to do more than preside over the deliberations of the Com¬ 
mission. Most of the leadership and much of the direction will surely come from 
him. 


In a recent speech inaugurating the work of the Commission, Mr Subramaniam 
gave encouraging evidence of his determination to ensure that the green revolution 
becomes a permanent revolution not only in the techniques of the farming commu¬ 
nity but also in the minds of men and women in the countryside. Fortunately, 
the terms of the Commission are comprehensive enough for him to attempt this 
larger task through its investigations and, in due course, recommendations. At 
the same time, he must be on his guard against the temptation to spread the elTori of 
the Commission too thinly over too vast an area of interest. 

The public indeed has a right to expect a scries of short interim reports from 
the Commission pin-pointing a programme of action in the immediate future for 
dealing with current problems which have already been sharply identified. Mr 
Subramaniam himself seems to be thinking in terms of dealing in this manner 
with questions relating to rice-farming. It has been stated often enough that the 
green revolution has been, in the main, a wheat revolution, particularly as regards 
the evolution and propagation of improved seeds. It is definitely in the national 
interest that the Commission should promptly proceed to study and publish ways 
and means of speeding up the green revolution in the rice-growing areas. Of 
almost equal urgency is the need to draw up blueprints for commercial crops, such 
as oil-seeds and raw cotton and pulses, in that order. It is to be hoped that, with¬ 
in the next six months, the country will receive some evidence of the productivity 
of the labours of the Commission in these areas ot high priority. 
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There are indications that Mr Subramaniam atiaches the greatest importance 
to rationalising and integrating agricultural research activity in the country. Some 
effort has already been made in this direction, but the Chairman of the National 
Commission on Agriculture seems lo believe that a great deal still remains to be 
done, particularly in the matter of identifying the priorities or avoiding overlapping 
of effort in research activities. The age of technology has arrived with a bang in 
our country's agriculture and it is but right that earnest thought should be given 
to the task of intelligently harnessing scientific personnel, resources and organisa¬ 
tion to goals of higher productivity in the priority areas of farming. 

Mr Subramaniam. again, seems to be greatly interested m modernising na¬ 
tional attitudes relating to animal husbandry. It has now been established beyond 
doubi that there can be no viable schemes of cattle breeding on a commercial 
scale unless the problem of the elimination of inferior cattle is faced and dealt with 
in a sensible and responsible manner. Unfortunately, the politician is on vulner¬ 
able ground when attempting to fight obscurantism, religious or other. If cows 
are sacred to some poeple, land ceiling seems to be no less sacred to many politi¬ 
cians. Mr Subramaniam, as a politician, belongs in the group to which ceiling, 
arc a sacred cow. We therefore do not expect much rational thinking from the 
National Commission on Agriculture so far as this particular political animal is 
concerned. Bui on the subject of the cow itself, wc may pefliaps wait hopefully 
for such ideas as Mr Subramaniam (and his colleagues on the Commission) may 
offer in due course. 
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Andhra Looking Up 


A suRViiv, t’.i-iinly economic, of Andhra 
Pradesh is published as a supplement to 
this issue of Eastern Economij^t. This 
is the iliird in the series of economic re¬ 
ports on the states which this journal 
has protirarnmed. One feature of the 
Andhra economy which is nationally 
known is that it is surplus in rice It 
is also more or less common knowledge 
that Andlira benefits very consider¬ 
ably from highly remunerative cash 
crops, such as tobacco. Such of us as 
have observed economic activities in 
the stale more closely arc also aware of 
the good progress made in industries 
processing agricultural raw materials. 
Some lime ago, the successful cultiva¬ 
tion of grapes on a commercial scale in 
the neighbourhood of Hydciabad gene¬ 
rated much interest in the countr>. 
Considerable public attention has also 
centred in the establishment and growth 
of a number of important public sector 
undertakings in the slate. 

In spite of all this, howcvci, there 
will be common agreement that Andhra 
has allowed itself to be overtaken in (he 
race for economic growth by certain 
other states in the country which are, by 
no means, its supenors m the matter 


of natural or human resources. More 
particularly, this state has been rather 
slow in encouraging the promotion of 
newer industries which could diversify 
its economic structure while helping to 
improve its capacity for providing 
higher standards of living to its people. 
Fortunately, the present Chief Minister, 
Mr Brahmananda Reddy, preoccupied 
though he is with political problems, 
including problems of party politics, 
has lately shown some awareness of the 
need for a vigorous promotional elTort, 
particularly in industry. While issuing 
an economic survey of Andhra Pradesh 
at this juncture we would like to believe 
that we are adding strength to his elbow 
by publicising the opportunities and 
challenges which Andhra's economic 
development offers, primarily to the 
people of Andhra, but ultimately to 
all of the Indian people. It will not 
be out of conle.xt to add here that any 
significant economic success that Andhra 
may hope or plan for will be realised 
only if peace, goodwill and co-opera- 
iion are restored among the politicians 
of the stale on a basis w'hich is relevant 
to the legitimate aspirations of its diife- 
rent regions. 


The Relentless Race 


Nor vi'RY lonr ago, while discussing 
th'‘ Indicative Worhl Plan for ,^g^icul- 
tiiral Development 0 WP), the Food and 
Agriculture Organiz.ation of tlu* United 
Nations pointed out llial the Zone ‘C’ 
couatric-'* (64 countries included in the 
IWP regional studies, excluding main¬ 
land China) had in 1%5, a combined 
population of abuui 1,500 millioii 
people. Together v\ith the 800 million 
ofmainlaiul ('hina, ihe iota) came lo 
2,300 million and, by 1985, according 
to (he United Nations medium assump¬ 
tion (>f a 2 6 percent ;inriiial growth 
rale, this \^ilI cross 2,500 million mark. 
And it Ins been estimated that 85 out 
of every 100 poisons will be born in the 
developing coiini.ics, many of whom, 
including India, it is known, cannot 
even now adequately provide for their 
existing populatioris. lienee the urgert 
need for a rapid rcduclioi^ m rates ()f 
growth of population in these regions. 
Indeed, as Dr Carl M Frisen. Director, 
Population Division, ECAFE, told the 
joint ECAFE-Government of India 
Training Cv)urse on IVrtility and I'a- 
mily FManning Evaluation, the first of 
a series started bv the to pro¬ 


vnle traiiiiiyg in a variety of fie lets di¬ 
rectly relevant to the f'fVcetivejiCss of 
action programmes, held in Rom bay 
early this month, lov\a‘jing of the birtli 
rates is “an essential ingredient of de¬ 
velopment”. 

Although, realising this, most people 
have already accepted family planning, 
according lo Dr Prison, while most 
countries have national programmes 
of family planning, there arc others 
that are still considering the adoption 
of luuional policies of family planning 
and are about to initiate such program¬ 
mes. It is necessary for these count¬ 
ries, he said, to have personnel skilled 
ill the field of evaluation of these pro¬ 
grammes, to see that the programmes 
.are operated efficiently and achieve 
their goals. After he heard Mr K.K. 
Shah, Minister for Health and Family 
Planning, who inaugurated the course, 
Dr Frisen must have felt that this is 
as much the need of even countries 
like India which have had family plann¬ 
ing programmes for several years now 
(according to Mr Shah himself, the 
programme was really put on the 
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ground since 1965). The minister, no 
doubt, claimed considerable success for 
the programme —5.7 million men and 
women sterilised, 3.1 million women 
litted with loops and another 3.5 mil¬ 
lion using conventional contraceptives. 
He was however satisfied — he could 
not afford to — neither wi th this achieve¬ 
ment, nor, for that matter, with the 
evaluation of what has been achieved. 
One almost felt, while listening to him, 
that he did not rate highly the evaluation 
made so far. This is not to say he did 
not favour evaluation. For he himself 
started by saying: “Evaluation is neces¬ 
sary because we want to know where 
we were when we started, where are 
wc headed, what happened to us on the 
way and where we are now”. he 
was not interested merely in the end 
product, viz, reduction in the birth 
rate. He wanted “a system of continu¬ 
ous evaluation which will not only tell 
how the programme is progressing but 
will al.so identify difficulties and barriers, 
so that necessary changes in the pro¬ 
gramme can be made.” 

For this purpose, it g(K's without 
saying, there is a great and also growing 
need for highly skilled and competent 
personnel, and it is with this objective 
in view that the ECAFE has been orga¬ 
nising expert group meetings, seminars 
and training courses in family planning 
evaluation. The first of such meetings 
— a 10-day meet —was held in June, 
1968 at Bangkok. It was an expert 
group meeting wliich, after discussing 
various methodological innovations in 
this area, recommended the necessity 
of conducting short-ierm training 
courses on these aspects (most of these 
being of recent origin) at two levels — 
regional and national. And the popula¬ 
tion division of the ECAFE followed it 
up by organising a thrcc-week seminar 
on evaluation of family planning 
programmes at Bangkok on a regional 
basis in November-December, 1969. 
The current training course in India is 
the tuie organised on a national or sub¬ 
regional level and a similar course is 
to be held next year in Indonesia. To 
quote Dr Frisen, “this training course 
IS a job-oriented training programme 
and has been designed on the basis of 
job functions expected of a statistician 
or demographer working in the family 
planning programme at the provincial 
level.” 

From what the ECAFE Population 
Division Director disclos'Sd, the re¬ 
gional training course at Bangkok dwelt 
on the problems of assessment of cont¬ 
raceptive practices in the community, 
the impact they have on the fertility 
levels of the population, problems of 
target setting and births averted and 
the socio-economic benefits of family 
planning. (For details, readers arc 
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referred to Numbers 4 and 5 of the 
Asian Population Studies Series pub¬ 
lished by the ECAFE). These arc per¬ 
haps the same areas which Mr Shah 
was stressing the need for more light 
being thrown on. In fact, his inaugural 
addrc.ss — unfortunately the union 
minister strayed much too much away 
from his prepared address — was full 
of questions. For once, as he said, 
a minister, instead of being called 
upon to answer questions, was 
posing questions himself. Inasmuch as 
answers to these questions are to 
determine the future of millions of 
people, it is necessary both to record 
them here and to express the hope that 
a free and frank discussion of them 
between the demographers from all 
over the region — Ceylon, Iran, Ma- 
layasia, Nepal and Thailand — and the 
Indi.an and foreign experts will lead 
to satishictory answers being found for 
them. 

-Mr Shah, it is noteworthy, listed 
his questions under several significant 
heads, i’hus, in regard to the gap bet* 
w'cen expressed attitudes and actual 
behaviour, he wanted to know why the 
acceptance rate happens to be lower in 
the rural areas. 1'his gap made him 
doubt whether the methodology for 
collecting data for these altitude sur¬ 
veys itself was defective. So he asked 
the demographers asscmbliSd to indi¬ 
cate how these surveys should be con¬ 
ducted to get a true picture and what 
steps are needed to bridge the gap bet¬ 
ween expressed attitudes and actual be¬ 
haviour. 

In the context of the Government 
of Indians massive mass communication 
programme for family planning and 
criticisms in the press about this 
approach, the Health Minister was an¬ 
xious to know whether this programme 
was yielding results or not. More 
particularly, he asked: ‘Is there a 
saturation point after which negative 
results start flowing in, or is it only a 
question of readjusting the straicgy 
adopted earlier?". 

On the effectiveness or otherwise t)r 
the loop programme, Mr Shah was 
perplexed about success in some places 
and failure in others. “If the problems 
of pain and bleeding are inherent in 
the loop", he asked, "how does it conti¬ 
nue to be popular in a country like 
Korea or in one of our states like Pun¬ 
jab?" 

Similarly, while referring to the great 
deal of data available at the state level, 
the minister wanted to know whether 
any attempt was being made to test the 
reliability of the data. He went even 
so far as to want to make sure of the 
soundness of the premises of some of 
the soohisticated tcchniniics evolved 
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by demographers. In doing so, he merely 
underscored his anxiety to ascertain 
the difficulties, if any, in the way, and 
to find out whether these difficulties 
could not be overcome. He went into 
even such details as the register of eligi¬ 
ble couples maintained in each disirici 
and desired to know the value, if any, 
of such registers. If the data colleded 
happen to be valuable, he wanted to 
now whether the data so collecied were 
at all being utilised in programme im¬ 
plementation. These may appear to 
some as domestic issues which need 
not be raised at u national training 
course, but it is certainly worth compar¬ 
ing notes with demographers from other 
countries even on such so-called purely 
domestic issues which must surely be 
confronting those demographers too 
in their respective countries. 

By far tiic most important problem 
Tor which an answer must be found 
without any delay is that of making 
people view the question of family phn- 
ning with a sufficient degree of serious¬ 
ness. And the questions that Mr Shah 
poseJ inthis behalf are quite significant. 
What is it that induces people to lake up 
this work? Why is it that the prestige 
attracted to all those who work in the 
field of health is not the lot of those who 
work in the field of family planning? 
Why is it (family phriniiig) not always 
treated with the seriousness that it 
deserves? 

Allied to this problem is ihai uf 


Thh inauguration of the new big 
smelter and alumina plant of Indian 
Aluminium Company Limited at Bel- 
gaum in Mysore state by the President 
of India, Mr V.y.Giri, recently consti¬ 
tutes a major landmark in the history 
of the aluminium industi^. The mam¬ 
moth Sharavathi project provided the 
inspiration for starting a huge integra¬ 
ted complex in the southern peninsula 
as the easier availability of power iii 
Kerala did for establishing a medium- 
sized smelter at Alupuram in that 
state. In Tamil Nadu, too, an inicgra- 
ted plant of modest capacity has been 
established with the harnessing of the 
irrigation flows of the Mettur reservoir 
in an ingenious manner. What is 
noteworthy is the fact that out of the 
three smelters, two will be functioning 
on an integrated basis and there are 
expansion plans for the units at Bel- 
gaum and Mettur. The Alupuram unit 
of Indal, too, may be expanded over a 
period as the required quantities of 
alumina, which are presently being 
brought all the way from Muri in 
Bihar, can now be secured from 
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filling jobs created in family planning 
set-ups. Mr Shah complained that the 
requisite number of qualified personnel 
was not available, though job descrip¬ 
tions had been worked out and quali¬ 
fications specified. His dilemma seems 
to be whether to wait until persons with 
prescribed qualifications become avail¬ 
able or to make-do with persons having 
slightly lower qualifications to get on 
with the job. He was for precise 
answers based on scientific studies. It 
is a moot point whether even scientific 
studies by themselves can provide 
the right answers to such questions, 
but the collective wisdom of those 
engaged in the training course may help 
to provide an answer. 

In enumerating all these questions at 
some length, our purpose is not only 
to underline the importance of finding 
answers to them urgently but more to 
highlight the importance of a training 
course which, like family planning it¬ 
self, docs not appear to have been taken 
serious note of. It may not be — nay, 
is not—realised by many that, if we are 
to survive the rclcnilcss race between 
growing population and the steadily 
shrinking si/e of available resources 
per capita, especially in the developing 
countries, a lot of work still remains to 
be done in this jicld. To conclude 
this piece with a telling quotation from 
Mr Shah, “Truly, it is a race for survival 
and each responsible person in the 
country has to contribute his utmost 
to make the programme a success." 


the Belgaum area. Here, an alumina 
plant, which will be capable of feeding 
a smelter with an aggregate capacity 
of one lakh tonnes, has been developed 
and the rich bauxite resources in the 
Kolhapur region in southern Maha- 
rashra are being exploited for this pur¬ 
pose. Even now the new smelter is 
operating at its rated capacity of 30,000 
tonnes annually and the three southern 
states will be capable of producing 
60,(KX) tonnes annually. It has been 
indicated by the Chairman of Indian 
Aluminium Company, Mr H.V.R. 
lengar, that the capacity of the Bel¬ 
gaum smelter is alre^y being expanded 
by 10,000 tonnes while Madras Alumi¬ 
nium Company Limited has a pro¬ 
gramme for doubling its output in two 
stages and it is scheduled that the first 
stage, which will result in an increase 
in ihe capacity to 18,OCX) tonnes, will 
be completed early in 1972. It would 
then be possible to produce as much 
as 75,000 tonnes as there will be no 
problem of power availability and 
aluminium smellervS usually work even 
in excess of rated capacity with regular 
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supply of alumina and a contented la¬ 
bour force. 

As the Mysore government has been 
extending prompt help to the Canadian- 
owned aluminium company and ade¬ 
quate power supply has bccix earmarked, 
it is only reasonable to expect that, 
like the Hindustan Aluminium Cor¬ 
poration Limited, the Belgauui complex 
will be making steady progress in the 
coming years. An investment ot Rs 
28 crorcs has been already incurred in 
developing the mines and constructing 
the alumina plant and the smelter in 
Mysore stale. Actually, with the avail¬ 
ability of alumina from IndaLs own 
sources in Bihar, the Belgaum smelter 
started functioning towards the end of 
last year and. after getting over its 
teething troubles, it is now turning 
out virgin metal at rated capacity. 

The problem of finding resouices is 
not dilficult as the required foreign 
exchange has been provided by the 
Canadian collaborators in the form of 
participation in equity capital and loans 
from international lending institutions. 
But it has been emphasised by Mr 
Icngar and others that this capital- 
intensive industry should be provided 
the necessary incentives as the cost of 
installing new s*mcltcrs and developing 
mines has increased sharply and it is 
feared that there may be a distinct re¬ 
duction in profitability if there were no 
concessions in the shape of preferential 
development rebate or a lowering of 
e.xcise duties. The Managing Director 
of Madras Aluminium Company Limi¬ 
ted, Mr R. Venkataswamy Naidu, 
also complained sometime back that 
the institutional lenders were not adopt¬ 
ing a helpful policy and there was un¬ 
necessary delay in the grant of loans 
because of an unseemly wrangle over the 
conversion of the new loan that might 
be granted into equity capital. 

It has been pointed out that insistence 
on converting a sizable portion of these 
loan^ will discourage the inflow of 
foreign capital and bring about also a 
sigiiilicani change in the pattern of 
equity shareholding which might have 
an upselling ciTcct on the calculations 
of th; prom There will thus have 

X > b* a coneeL understanding of the 
needs of lndu^l^lal units and the privi¬ 
leged position occupied b,\ the statu¬ 
tory finanrial corporations should not 
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be unfairly exploited. Three major 
companies - - Indian Aluminium, 
Hindustan Aluminium and Madras 
AlumirLiiim — have sizable foreign 
participation, and it has been amply 
demonstrated by the happenings of the 
past few years that the co-opcralion 
extended by the foreign interests has 
been responsible for the rapid develop¬ 
ment of a major industry and the pro¬ 
fitable exploitation of the sizable bau¬ 
xite resources in different parts of the 
country. The easy availability of alu¬ 
minium has been very useful in dis¬ 
placing imports and the output of the 
Belgauin smelter alone will result in 
an annual saving in foreign c.xchangc 
to the extent of Rs 14 crores. 

tlsevvhcre in the country the cfTorls 
to produce virgin metal on a large scale 
have yielded even more spectacular 
results and Hindustan Aluminium Cor¬ 
poration Limited is now the leader in 
this industry. Within a short period it 
has been successful in establishing a 
capacity of 60,000 tonnes and produc¬ 
ing as much as 72,000 tonnes out of 
this facility. It is now engaged in rais¬ 
ing its capacity to 80,0(X) tonnes and 
the government has permitted this unit 
to implement subsequent stages of the 
expansion scheme raising the total to 
1.2 lakh tonnes. These schemes can 
be expected to be completed before 
the end of the current Plan period, 
though valuable time has been lost by 
the delay in giving clearance to the 
schemes of Hindalco. While it can be 
confidently expected that the target 
of 2.35 lakh tonnes for capacity by 
1973-74 will be reached if there is no 
undue delay in providing the necessai*}' 
facilities to the important producers in 
the private sector, the Planning Com- 


Whaicvcr be the exact terms of the financial 
agreement shortly to be concluded between 
U.S.A. and Britain, it is clear that an Inter¬ 
national Trade Conference will be convened 
early in 1 ^146 mainly to give effect to the princi¬ 
ples laid down in the Atlantic Charter and the 
Mutual Aid Agreement and to draw up an 
international trade convention embodying the 
essential features of a non-discriminatory trade 
svstem on which America is so keen. Rc- 
pKirts to hand indicate that the State Depart¬ 
ment at Washington has already prepared 
an international trade cliarter as a basis fordis- 
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mission is apprehensive that there may 
be a serious shortfall in production 
and the compulsion to import virgin 
Tnetal may result in unnecessary ex¬ 
penditure in foreign exchange. 

It will not be difficult, however, to 
create an aggregate capacity of over 
two lakh tonnes and even achieve an 
output of 2.2 lakh tonnes. But it is 
likely that the estimates relating to 
consumption will far exceed if there 
is a brisk implementation of rural 
electrification schemes and greater em¬ 
phasis is laid on the creation of trans¬ 
mission and distribution facilities for 
supplying power to a much larger num¬ 
ber of consumers. The execution of the 
public sector projects at Korba in 
Madhya Pradesh and Koyna in Maha¬ 
rashtra has, however, been tardy and 
it is unlikely that these units will be in 
a position to make any significant con¬ 
tribution to the pool of aluminium supp¬ 
lies in the current Plan period. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the schemes of the four existing 
units should be accorded the highest 
priority so that the output of virgin 
metal can be doubled every five years. 
The fourth unit in the private sector. 
Aluminium Corporation of India 
Limited, has a proposal for establishing 
a smelter with an initial capacity of 
30,000 tonnes in Orissa, though this 
scheme is still in the blueprint stage. 
But what is important from the na¬ 
tional angle is the steady growth of 
this basic industry and in the fifth Plan 
new capacity will come into being in a 
big way and the deficiency in non-fer¬ 
rous metal resources can be overcome 
to a great extent by laying conti¬ 
nued emphasis on the manufacture of 
aluminium on a large scale. 


cussion at this Conference and that the British 
delegation have accepted in principle the under¬ 
lying assumptions of the Charter. India like 
other countrie.s will be called u(;jpn to partici¬ 
pate in this conference, and even though — 
perhaps bccausc—her representatives may not 
be those of the people but only of the Govern¬ 
ment of India it is necessary that the country 
should have a clear idea of what types of 
commercial policy would suit her needs and 
requirements, and to what types she could not 
safely give her assent. 


Hconomht 25 Ifeatd 
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the long run 

to Sv1rltzerland*, Kuwait, 

Canada^, New Caledonia*, 
Italy*, Bahrain*,Pakistan,Argentina, 
Thailand*, Japan*, Burma, Hungary, 
Netherlands*, Germany*, Turkey*, 

Spain,Australia*, Portugal,Austria*, 

Fiji*, Belgium, Egypt, Greece*, 

Nev^ Zealand*, USSR, Lebanon, 
Philippines*, Ireland, Denmark, 
Indonesia*, Poland, France, Cyprus, 
Finland, Ceylon*, Kenya, Saudi 
Arabia, Britain*, Israel, Yugoslavia, 
Norway, Chile, Tahiti*, Malaysia*. 

USA*, Cambodia. Jordan, 

Hong Kong*, Peru, Brazil, 
Luxembourg, Korea, Samoa, Jamaica, 
Sweden, Mexico*, Iran*, Bahamas*, 
Venezuela, Singapore*, Syria. 

We can help you go places. In markets where 
the going prices are greatest. Provided 
you’re there on time. Or get your imports to 
you fast, safer - from more places. 

BiT speed isn't the only reason Qantas Air 
Cargo is better. It’s more economical. And 
Oantas ground facilities are unequalled. We're 
mechanised, palletised and rollerised. And 
flights to India are direct, with no delaying 
transhipment of goods. 

Oantas Air Cargo. Give it a fly. It’s Australian. 

But we sure get around. 

Wouln't you like to make more? By spending 
less ? Ring Oantas. Or your Cargo Agent. 

♦ All Oantas ports - all others are interline ports. 



Oantas, with Air-lndia and BOAC 
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Smoke Without Fire 


THE 

Considering that smoking is a health 
hazard, my immediate reaction to the 
controversy which has sprung up in 
the public prints between two cigarette 
companies was to call for “a plague on 
both houses.” The profession of econo¬ 
mic journalism, however, has its obliga¬ 
tions which may rule out such summary 
response to a debate which has been 
attempted to be staged on economic, 
or at least quasi-economic grounds. 

It cannot be unfair to the protagonists 
in this controversy to suggest that their 
arguments and counter-arguments, their 
charges and counter-charges and their 
claims and counter-claims boil dowr to 
the one material issue whether Vazir 
Sultan Tobacco Company should be 
allowed to expand its installed capacity 
or not. The Indian Tobacco Company 
is vitally interested in this expansion, 
while the Golden Tobacco Company 
is equally keenly interested in opposing 
it. The gist of the latter’s contention is 
that Vazir Sultan is a Subsidiary of 
Indian Tobacco which is already a domi¬ 
nant firm in the manufacture of ciga¬ 
rettes and which should therefore not 
be allowed to increase its production 
further as that may help it to acquire 
an even larger share than it now has of 
the market. 

4ggrcssive Campaign 

Golden Tobacco, which has been 
particularly aggressive in carrying on a 
newspaper campaign in its cause, evi¬ 
dently, desires to generate public 
opinion in its favour. Now, there is 
certainly nothing wrong in a manufac¬ 
turing or other commercial organisa¬ 
tion attempting to put its views across 
to the public or even plead for its inte¬ 
rests with the public and through the 
public the government. This indeed 
IS a part of democratic process of in¬ 
fluencing public opinion or the govern- 
mvOt. The application for the expan¬ 
sion of Vazir Sultan’s installed capacity 
is now with the concerned central 
ministry and will, no doubt, be put 
through the mill in the usual way. At 
a strategic point of its processing the 
Department of Company Affairs and 
particularly its Minister, Mr Raghu- 
natha Reddy, will, no doubt, forcefully 
project themselves into the picture. 
They may certainly be depended upon to 
scrutinize the Vazir Sultan proposal in 
the full light of all the rigours of the 
Monopolies andRestrictive Trade Pra¬ 
ctices Act. 1 am sure that Golden Tobac- 
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CO is quite aware of this and this makes 
me wonder why at all it should be so 
anxious to work up public opinion when 
it can reasonably hope that its point of 
view will be very favourably considered 
in the normal course by the powers that 
be. In other words. Golden Tobacco 
seems to be over-investing in press 
publicity through the lavish advertising 
campaign it has engaged itself in. 

Undesirable Tarn 

This apart, it cannot be denied that 
Golden Tobacco’s campaign in the 
press has taken a rather undesirable 
direction. I am referring to its emphasis 
on the ‘foreign’ aspect of Indian To¬ 
bacco. So long as Indian Tobacco is 
registered under the corporate laws of 
our country, it is clearly entitled to 
exercise the rights as it must be expected 
to fullil the obligations of a ‘citizen’ of 
our corporate sector. To bring into 
the discussion emotive phrases, such 
as imperialist domination or colonial 
exploitation, as Golden Tobacco has 
done, is to introduce objectionable ext¬ 
raneous matters into an argument, 
which claims to be an objective eco¬ 
nomic analysis of the problems of the 
cigarette industry in our country. 

In fairness to Golden Tobacco, how¬ 
ever, it must be said that Mr Pralap 
Narsee has not been the first industria¬ 
list to raise the bogey of the ‘dominat¬ 
ing foreigner*. It would be recalled 
that at one time similar arguments were 
directed against what is now Hindustan 
Lever by Messrs Tata and Messrs 
Godrej. It was, tlien, said that Indian 
capital and enterprise in the soap and 
vanaspati industries were being im¬ 
perilled by its unrestricted growth of 
a foreign-controUed corporate giant 
which was already dominating those 
fields of manufacture. There was also 
the more or less successful campaign 
against the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company of the United States setting 
up production facilities in this country 
for the manufacture of sewing machines. 
On this occasion, it was principally ihe 
Shri Ram group which sent up a war 
cry against the threat of a foreign cor¬ 
porate giant dominating the sewing 
machine industry. More recently, Mr 
M.S. Oberoi had come out against 
“foreign” intrusion into the hotel in¬ 
dustry, I hope, I am not uncharitable 
in pointing out that some of the leading 
industrialists of our country, who are 
generally and no^^mally for free cntcr- 
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prise within the country as well as across 
countries and who are tremendous 
champions of the cause of mobiPty of 
capital across national frontiers, have, 
on various occasions, been exceedingly 
nationalistic in protecting what they 
consider to be their own interests, 
against aggressive foreign corporate 
giants. In this sense. Golden Tobacco 
is in respectable, even if not altogether 
good company. 

This mental reservation on the part 
of many of our industrialists, who are 
otherwise great believers in the virtues of 
competition, to prospects of competing 
with business rivals who have a ‘foreign’ 
aspect is perhaps natural to some extent. 
In a way, it is part of the facts of life 
that diflferent countries are at different 
stages of economic development and 
that this results in entrepreneurs in the 
less-developed countries being inhibited, 
to some extent, by a certain inferiority 
complex. Let me make my meaning 
clear. There may well be a sound case 
for a smaller firm feeling diflident in 
its competition with a large firm, but, 
then, IS it at all desirable to place the 
emphasis on the “foreign” aspect in 
such cases? 

Heavy Price Paid 

It is possible that these periodic cam¬ 
paigns against the ‘foreign' aspect of cer¬ 
tain firms have not been without bene¬ 
ficial results of sorts. They may have 
helped, perhaps, in the progressive 
Indianisation of capital, control or 
management. To the extent that this 
development contributes to the indust¬ 
rialisation of our country and its econo¬ 
mic maturity and progress, it is certainly 
to be welcomed. But quite often the 
country has had to pay a price for this 
and it is well that this should be noted. 

In my view, IirHa’s resources of vege¬ 
table fats might have been built up 
much more rapidly and efliciently, 
thereby avoiding the chronic shortage 
which we now face, had not dynamism 
in the soap and vegetable fats industries 
been unduly curbed at a crucial stage 
in the development of those industries. 

I would also venture the further sugges¬ 
tion that the development of India’s 
export potential in many industries 
has been checked or otherwise prejudi¬ 
ced by Swadeshi campaigns directed 
against the expansion of companies 
with a ‘foreign’ aspect to them. 

So much for what has happened in 
the past. May I submit that it has 
become particularly unwise now, hav¬ 
ing regard to present realities, for Indian 
industrialists as a class, to carry on 
hostile campaigns against companies 
operating in our country on the ground 
that these companies arc ‘foreign’. 
Even as it is, our economy is finding it 
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difficult enough to appeal to foreign 
capital or enterprise, both of which 
could benefit our industrialisation very 
considerably. There is no sense in 
making the situation worse by spread¬ 
ing abroad an impression that not only 
our politicians but our industrialists as 
well are chauvinistic or at least aggres¬ 
sively nationalist in their attitude to 
elements of foreign corporate business 
in our country. 

Then, there is the consideralion that 
it is incumbent on our industrialists as 
on other citizens of our country to 
adopt a progressive and forward-look¬ 
ing attitude where the growth of the 
nation's export capacities are con¬ 
cerned. It is necessary that no narrow 
considerations of self-interest, cither 
of individuals or of companies, should 
be allowed to influence a national juJg- 
meiit of what is good for exports In 
fact, there is a particular obligation 
on industrialists who would press 
the nationalistic argument in their own 
cause to show a larger patriotism 
through their willingness to face even 
incre.ased competit'on in the domestic 
market from firms with a ‘foreign’ 
aspect, if thereby the country's export 
capacities could strengthened and 
further promoted. 

Belter Thiak Twice 

Progressive and forward-looking in¬ 
dustrialists, again, cannot be blind to 
the fact that many of our own business¬ 
men have gone out to the wide world 
to set up manufacturing facilitie.s 
abroad and produce for foreign con- 
sum.rs in their own countries. In 
these circumstances, our industrialists 
should think twice before they come 
forward to proclaim or publicise their 
prejudices against competitors in iheir 
domestic market to whom they miy 
attribute a ‘foreign’ aspect. Indian 
businessmen, in other words, can alTord 
to practise this kind of intolerance only 
if they arc indifferent and hostile to our 
own entrepreneurs or corporate enter¬ 
prise exploring possibilities of organis¬ 
ing manufactures abroad and making 
good in this not only competitive, but 
also highly rewarding international busi¬ 
ness field. 

May I, then, reiterate my suggestion 
that the ‘foreigner’ argument should be 
quietly dropped by Golden Tobacco 
and that no industrialist in our country 
should hereafter attempt to exploit this 
particular argument? It is quite possible 
that Golden Tobacco may have a case 
against the expansion scheme of Vazir 
Sultan on grounds provided by the rele¬ 
vant legislation or policies of the go¬ 
vernment. The issue here would be the 
precise nature of the relation between 
Vazir Sultan and Indian Tobacco. 
Golden Tobacco should therefore be 
content with pleading its case on 
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those terms in the proper quarters. It 
is not necessary at all for it to drag 
in the ‘foreigner’ argument the way it 
has done in its campaign in the press. 
As I had suggested earlier the prevail¬ 
ing political atmosphere and govern¬ 
mental attitudes are clearly unfavourable 
to any application for expansion of 
capacity by dominant companies or 
firms considered to be in any way con¬ 
nected with such firms. Golden To¬ 
bacco. therefore, has what may be 


In 1957, sales lax on mill-made textiles, 
sugar and tobacco (including manu¬ 
factured tobacco) was replaced by 
additional excise duties to be collected 
by the union government together with 
the basic union excise duty on these 
commodities. The principles under¬ 
lying the substitution of additional 
excise duties for sales tax may be sum¬ 
med up briefly in emphasising that it 
minimises leakage and evasion of sales 
lax, provides convenience lo traders 
and business community in maintaining 
accounts and other related matters, 
enables the union government to cont¬ 
rol the incidence of commodity taxa¬ 
tion and ensures uniformity in the inci¬ 
dence of inter-state taxation. More¬ 
over, control over indirect taxation 
on items of mass consumption pro¬ 
vides a healthy instrument of fiscal 
policy to the union government, parti¬ 
cularly in a country like India where the 
net of direct taxes covers only a 
very small percentage of the total popu¬ 
lation. 

Camouflaged Duties 

Another imj^rtaiit point which needs 
to be emphasised is that the tax cle¬ 
ment in the case of additional excise 
duties is camouflaged with the price 
whereas it is shown separately under 
sales tax. Hence, revenue collected 
through additional excise duties in¬ 
vites very little resistance from the 
public. This is a very important con¬ 
sideration in a backward country like 
India where the masses are not so lite¬ 
rate as to understand the economics 
of taxation. Taking into account the 
cost of collection considerations alone, 
the states would also favour the substi¬ 
tution of additional excise duties for 
sales tax. 

The Second Finance Commission 
was asked to make recommendations 
as to the principles which should govern 
the distribution of the net proceeds of 
this additional duty among the states 
and the amounts whuch should be assur¬ 
ed to the states as the income now de¬ 
rived by them from the levy of sales 
tax on these commodities. “The com- 
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called a built-in advantage, Vazir 
Sultan, on the contrary, faces an uphill 
task. It has to prove that any 
expansion of its capacity will not 
result in the restriction of competi¬ 
tion in the cigarette industry. It may 
also have to establish its case on more 
positive grounds, such as contribution 
to exports or other strategic benefits to 
the national economy. If there is to be 
any debate at all in this matter, it 
should obviously be at these levels alone. 


mission recommended that each state 
should first be assured the “present in¬ 
come" which accrued to it in the finan¬ 
cial year 1956-57 from the levy of 
sales lax on the selected commodities 
and the remainder of the net proceeds, 
if any, should be distributed in the per¬ 
centage ratios prescribed by the com¬ 
mission. 

Consomption as Basis 

For this purpose, the commission 
favoured consumption of these com¬ 
modities as the basis but it conclud¬ 
ed that “as there was a considerable 
margin of error in the figures of con¬ 
sumption thus arrived at, it would be 
wrong to distribute solely on (he basis 
of the.se figures. Wc have, therefore, 
used population as a corrective in 
arriving at the basis of distribution re¬ 
commended by us.”^ 

The commission, thus, decided to 
use population as a corrective for con¬ 
sumption as a basis of distribution of 
any revenue in excess of theguarantecd 
amount. 

The Third Finance Commission re¬ 
commended that “the amounts of 
guarantee prescribed by the Second 
Commission should be adoped with a 
.small addition to take account of the 
yield from silk fabrics. As for the distri¬ 
bution of excess revenue (after meeting 
the guaranteed amounts) the com¬ 
mission altered the formula evolved 
by its predecessors and recommended 
that “it would be equitable to distribute 
the excess collections partly on the 
basis of the percentage increase in the 
collection of sales ta^x in each state since 
the year 1957-58, when the additional 
excise duties were imposed and partly 
on the basis of population.’^ There is 
no indication regarding the relative 
weightage given to these factors. 

The Fourth Finance Commission also 
recommended the guaranteed amounts 
based on the estimates of the Second 
Finance Commission but it adopted 
new principles regarding the distribu¬ 
tion of the balance of the net proceeds 
over the total of guaranteed amounts. 
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It recommended that “(he balance over 
the total of guaranteed amounts may 
be made on the basis of the propKirtion 
of sales tax revenue realised in each 
state to the total sales tax collection in 
all the stales taken together. F(^r the 
purpose of determining the proportion 
of each state, we have milised the data 
relating to actual collections of sales 
taxes over the years 1961-62 to 1963- 
64.“» 

The Fifth Finance Commission has 
expressed its opinion a^/ainst the existing 
arrangements in rcgar<l to the levy of 
additional duties of excise on textiles, 
sugar and tobacco, unless the Govern¬ 
ment of India (after discussing the 
matter further with the stales! arrive^ 
at an agreement with them for the conti¬ 
nuance of the present scheme with suit¬ 
able modifications. The Commission 
has also recommended that “there is 
no scope at present for extending such 
arrangements to other items or commo¬ 
dities.” As for the years in which the 
existing arrangement continues, the 
commission has recommended the 
guaranteed amounts based on the esti¬ 
mates of the Second Finance Com¬ 
mission. Regarding the distribution of 
the balance of the net proceeds over the 
guaranteed amounts, the commission 
has recommended that “the excess of 
proceeds of additional excise du¬ 
ties over the guaranteed amounts 
should be distributed partly on the basis 
of .sales tax collections (excluding inter¬ 
state sales tax) during the years 1965-66 
!•) 1967-68, and partly on the basi-' of 
population.”^ 

State Governments’ Concern 

The state governments have expressed 
their concern on the revenue which they 
derive from the additional duties of 
excise. In 1956-57, the state govern¬ 
ments received Rs 32.54 crorcs from 
the sales lax on these commodities and 
in 1966-67 they received Rs 50.16ciorcs 
as revenue from additional duties of 
excis'c. This represents an increase 
of 54 per cent during the decade J956- 
57 to 1966-67, whereas during the same 
period the revenue from both state 
sales taxes and basic excise duties has 
increased by more than 200 per cent. 
The Fifth Finance Commission also 
observed that “between 1958-59 and 
1967-68, the revenue from basic and 
special excise duties on these three com¬ 
modities increased by more than 70 per 
cent, while that from additional excise 
dutie.'i increased only by 45 per cent.”® 

The stale governments have, thus, 
argued that they have been deprived of 
an clastic and expanding source of reve¬ 
nue over which they should have comp¬ 
lete right and freedom to make neces¬ 
sary chan^j^cs keeping in view their fiscal 
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rcquiremf'iits. Some state governments 
have interpreted it as an encroachment 
on their fiscal autonomy because they 
emphasise that sales lax is the only 
source of revenue available to them 
which is most productive and clastic in 
their tax structure. During the period 
1950-51 to 1967-68, the revenue from 
slate excise duties increased by 272 
per cent, from land revenue by 211 per 
cent and from all state taxes by 505 
per cent. 


Increase in Sales Tax 

During the same period, the 
revenue from sales tax® increased by 
910 per cent. These data amply de¬ 
monstrate the key importance of sales 
tax in the lax structure of the states 
and also explain their reluctance for 
further substitution of additional duties 
of excise for sales tax. There is some 
justification in the argument of the 
stales. The Fifth Finance Commission 
has also stated that “if the stales had 
been free t(> exercise their power to 
levy sales tax textiles, sugar and 
tobacco, many of I hem would have been 
able to realise more tax revenue from 
tlicm. The producing states would abo 
have derived (he benefit of central sales 
tax on exports ol' inese commodities 
to other stales 

The stales haw also expressed llieir 
dissalisfacliou with tile scheme for 
the reason that sales lax rates arc acl 
valorem: the additional duties of excjsc 
have been largely specific. Thus the 
states have been deprived of a price- 
elastic source of revenue. The Taxa- 
tiop Fnqiiiry ConimissKui felt that the 
sales tax is essenlial for providing an 
independent source rexenue to the 
states in a federal system. They also 
pointed out the difiicuily m collecting 
excise revenue especially when there aic 
large munhers of producers with small 
units of production. I hey rejected 
the suggestion of replacing sales lax 
by additjt)nal duties i)f excise by point¬ 
ing out tltc advaiitages of sales tax 
which applies to the generality of goods, 
while excise duties aie necessarily stlcc- 
lectivc.® 

Some people have argued that 
the states arc already heavily 
dependent on the centre and it 
would, therefore, not be wise to 
transfer any goods from the orbit of 
sales tax. The displeasure of the states 
with the scheme of additional excise 
duties is not for the reason that their 
dependence on the centre is increasing 
but it is for the revenue considerations. 
If the revenue elasticity is assured to 
the states their resistance can be con- 
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siderably reduced. If the additional 
duties of excise could be imposed on 
the ad valorem basis, the states would 
not lose revenue and they would rather 
save some amount which they incur 
in collecting sales tax, as the revenue 
from the additional duties of excise is 
collected by the uni(Ui government to¬ 
gether with the basic excise duty. 

Reducing State Resistance 

Then there is another remedy also. 
The resistance of the states would 
be considerably reduced if the rates 
of additional excise duties arc 
increased with the increase in the rate 
of basic excise duties. If price rise effect 
on revenue from additional excise duties 
could be worked out, the objection of 
the slates could further be minimised. 
Dr P.S. Lokanathan has rightly con¬ 
tended that “probably the stales’ ob¬ 
jection could be overcome if an inter¬ 
state committee is constituted to review' 
biennially the price rise cflTccl on revenue 
from excise duties and adjust the shares 
of the states.”® 

However, tluro remains the problem 
of proper criteria for alh'cating the 
proceeds from the additional excise 
duties among the states inter sc. I'he 
l-iflh Finance Commission emphasised 
that “theoretically, the best way of 
distrihilling the additional excise du¬ 
ties would be on the basis of consump¬ 
tion 

Since the relevant data for consump¬ 
tion arc not adequately available, I 
think that, in the present circumstances, 
it would be desirable to give the states 
the guaranteed amount on the estimates 
of the Second Finance C’ommission 
and the balance, after the guaranteed 
amount, should be distributed among 
the states in proportion to the increase 
in their revenue from sales tax since 
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1956-57. This woukl considerably re¬ 
duce inter-state jealousies. 

Finally, we may emphasi/e that caeli 
Finance Commission adopt- new prin¬ 
ciples forallocating the balance of reve¬ 
nue from additional exc-^e duties which 
inevitably results into the reluctance 
o\' the states for tltc scheme and its 
fLiMher e\len^ion because the changes 
in ciitena by successive Finance Com- 
inissioiismay greatly change the percen¬ 
tage share of each stale. Thus, while 
under the scheme of the Third Finance 
Commission, Maharashtra received 
10.60 per cent and Uttar Pradesh re¬ 
ceived 15.50 per cent: under the scheme 
of the Fourth Finance Commission 
the respective percentage share o\' these 
slates was J9.87 and 7.83. Hence, 
the changes in criteria for allocation 
of balances of revenue from additional 
excise duties can increase or decrease a 
State's share by as rnuchas 100 percent. 
T'Jiere is, thus, need for a suitable 
criterion for the pLir])ose The scheme 
of additional dufjcs of excise has its 
Own merits and it should remain in the 
Indian tax system liaviiig regard for 
change^ in the rates of basic excise 
duty as also lor ehanges in the price 
of the commodities subject to the addi¬ 
tional duties o!' excise This arrange¬ 
ment should be aceeptah-le to the states 
also as it will ensure revenue elasneilv 


for them. 
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FROM THE PRESS GALLERY 

SVD at Centre: Move Suffers Setback 

OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


NEW DELHI, Friday. 

Although the vitriolic attack of the 
leader of the Opposition, Dr Ram 
Snbhag Singh (Congress-O), on the 
Chairman of the Swatantra Party, 
Mr M.R. Masani, suggesting that the 
latter had brought about the ruination 
of his party, and the serious objection 
by some Congress-O members to their 
party formally joining hands with the 
Jana Sangh and the Swatantra groups 
have given a setback to tliu proposal 
for the formation of a democratic bloc 
at the parliamentary level in the form 
of a Samyukta VidhayakDal (SVD), 
the move has not been dropped as yei. 
Behind-the-scenes consultations are go¬ 
ing on for the purpose. The Congress-O 
President, Mr S. Nijalingappa, has been 
authorised by his party to work out 
some sort of arrangement with the other 
opposition groups in Parliament so 
as to enable them to put up a united 
front to the government. How far these 
ciTorts will succeed, despite Mr Morarji 
Desai's hint that all fears about his 
being interested in heading the opposi¬ 
tion were unwarranted, is. yet a moot 
point. Probably, there might emerge 
some sort of loose understanding bet¬ 
ween the opposition parties to niii>lei 
I heir strength on some particula- o^saes 
with a view to bringing down Mrs 
Indira Gandhrs government. 

No Danger to Governmeot 

If the move olThe CPM thi^ week to 
-cen.sme ilie union government how¬ 
ever is any indication, there is no imme¬ 
diate danger to Mrs Gandhi’s Prime 
Ministership. This move, seeking to 
castigate the government for the recent 
failure of West B.mgal Governor’s 
admini’^tration to give protection to a 
women worker of the CPM, received 
the blessings of Congrcss-0, the Swa¬ 
tantra group and the Jana Sangh. But at 
thctim:ofvoting after the debate, most 
of the members of the latter three parlies 
either absented themselves or abstained 
from voting, with the result that the 
move was defeated by 191 to 39 votes 
(there were 18 abstentions). The dropp¬ 
ing ofthemove by the Bharatiya Kninti 
Dal and the Jana Sangh earlier to 
censure the union government for its 
inept handling of the UP affair after 
the withdrawal by Congress-R, of its 
support to Charaii Singh’s Ministry is 
also an indication of the fact that the 
opposition parties are still not fully de¬ 
cided on toppling Mrs Gandhi's go- 
vermuent. During the debate on the 


CPM censure move, most of the mcni" 
bers who participated in the debate, 
of course, assailed the government 
for not taking adequate steps to arrest 
the deteriorating law and order situa¬ 
tion in West Bengal. 

Among (he economic issues which 
figured prominently in the delibcratiors 
of the two Houses this week were; 
(i) the demand for a second steel plant 
in Orissa; (ii) the recent shortage of 
steel and the persistent rise in steel 
prices over the past few years; and 
(iii) the advances of nationalised banks 
to industry. Two other important topics 
that cropped up for discussion were: 

(i) arms supplies by the Soviet Union 
and fhe United Stales to Pakistan; and 

(ii) the fate of the people of Indian ori¬ 
gin in Ceylon. 

Demand Turned Down 

The demand for an immediate deci¬ 
sion to set up a second .steel plant in 
Orissa was turned down by the Minis¬ 
ter for Slcc], M' B.R. Bhagat, in both, 
the FJonscs. But jn the Rajya Sabha, 
the protagOiUsls of this demand suc¬ 
ceeded in compelling the minister to 
i)bscrvc that purely from the technical 
and economic points of view, another 
steel plant in Orissa should perhaps have 
been thought of c\cn bef’irc the three 
new such projects j^lanncd elsewhere — - 
Visakhapalnam, Salem and Hospet 
areas This indicates tiiat in deciding 
the location olTlicsethree public .sector 
steel plants, which arc to be sol 
up during the current decade, consi¬ 
derations other than purely economic 
have weighed with the government. Mr 
Bhagat attempted to justify the deci¬ 
sion to set up the new steel plants in 
Visakhapatnam, Salem and Hospet 
areas on the grounds of dispersing and 
distributing heavy industry away from 
the present centres of concentration. 

Widespread concern was expressed 
ovc** the developing shortage of steel 
in the country as well as over the per¬ 
sistent rise in the steel prices during 
the past few years. The recent upward 
revision in the wages of steel workers, 
it was fcMFcd, would load to a further 
sharp rise in these prices. The continu¬ 
ous labour trouble at Durgapur was 
scathingly criticised by many members. 
Mr Bhagat assured the agitated mem¬ 
bers that the government’s policy was 
not to givcanyincrease in steel prices 
“unless it absoliitcrly necessary in the 
larger interests of p oduclion." He 
hoped that his advice to the manage¬ 
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ments and workers of the steel plants 
to absorb the additional burden arising 
out ofthe recent wage revision would be 
heeded. 

The union Minister for Finance, Mr 
Y.B. Chavan, categorically denied that 
the credit requirements of large-scale 
industry and trade were being neglected 
by the nationalised banks. The govern¬ 
ment, he said, was keen on seeing that 
production increased all round. It was, 
therefore, not true that certain sectors 
like agriculture and small-scale in¬ 
dustry were being given more bank 
credit at the expense of large industry 
and trade. The bank advances for specu¬ 
lative purposes, he however pointed 
out, were being curbed. Mr Chavan 
also announced that as a logical follow¬ 
up to bank nationalisation, the National 
Credit Council, the apex body of the 
Social Control Scheme, is to be wound 
up. In its place, there will be a new 
body to be called the Advisory Commi¬ 
ttee on Finance. This committee would 
be presided over by the Finance Minis¬ 
ter and will comprise representatives of 
important sectors of the economy, pub¬ 
lic financial institutions, economists and 
non-officials. 

Sharp Criticism 

The Minister fi)r External Affairs, 
Mr Swaran Singh, denied the charge 
that the government was following 
double standards in reacting to the 
supply of arms to Pakistan by the 
United Slates and the Soviet Union. 
He also expressed the view that there 
was apparently no connection between 
these arnr. supplies and the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s stand on the Kaslunir 
issue and the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty. Neither the USA nor the USSR, 
had given the slightest indicalion that 
arms supplies to Paki tan were connec¬ 
ted with the Kashmir issue or llie nuc¬ 
lear non-proliferation treaty. The go¬ 
vernment’s foreign policy inevitably 
came in for sharp crticism during this 
discussion. Mr Swaran Singh assured 
that the government was very much 
exercised over the growth of Pakistan’*: 
military strength as a result of the US 
and USSR amis supplies. 

The Minister for Extci nal Affairs also 
ilcnieil that the people of Indian origin 
w'erc being discriminated ai»ainst by 
the Ceylon government. Such a sugges¬ 
tion had been made by the opposition 
members, particularly those bch^nging 
to the Swatantra and the PSP groups. 
They had alleged that the Ceylon go¬ 
vernment was systematically squeezing 
out Indians from that country. Mr 
Swa’-an Singh observed that it would not 
be correct to assum: that tl'.e ivitioa.ali- 
sntion of certain types of business by 
the Ceylon governmeiv was discrim'na- 
lOty against lndia:\N. Ceylon, he added. 
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was implementing the 1964 agreement 
with the Government of India in re¬ 
gard to the people of Indian origin. 
He further pointed out that since we 
ourselves had indulged in nationalisa¬ 
tion we could not really object when 
the Ceylon government did the same. 
The minister disclosed 'hat .^(K),000 
persons of Indian origin would be given 
citzenship rights in (Vylon, but another 
500,000 would have ti) return to India. 
We have to tliifik in terms of reducing 
the dithculties these people might have 
to face in getting resettled in this 
country. 

Debate on Untouchability 

The Rajya Sabha also deliberated 
this week on the report of the Commi¬ 
ttee on Untouchability and three re- 
poils i)f the C\)mmissioner for Schedii- 
leil Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
The main points that were juadc in this 
diseiission were: 

(I) a special housing scheme should 
be formulated for backward classes; 
(2) the state governments should be 
asked to eneclively implement the 
scheme of reserving goveritmeni jobs 
for scheduled c.isles and scheduled 
tribes; a cell slu>uld be created at 
the centre to deal promptly with the 
atrocities committed on Hanjaiis; (4) 
land reforms should bj expedited and 
maximum benefit should be given to 
Harijans and tribal communities in 
implementing ihosc reforms: (5) efforts 
shoultl be made to streamline the ad¬ 
ministration of various welfare schemes 
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for the backward sections of society. 
The goverruneat was warned that if the 
lot of the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes was not improved 
expeditiously, untoward happenings 
mighi occur in parts of the country. 

Stringent Punishment 

Replying to this debate, the Minister 
for Law and Social Welfare, Mr K. 
Hanumanthaiya, revealed that more 
stringent punishment had been propo¬ 
sed lor LiiUoLichabilily olfences under a 
draft legislation prepared by the go- 
vernmenl. He also disclosed that re- 
git mal conferences would be held to 
discuss specifically the prt'igress made 
in the implementation of welfare sche¬ 
mes for Hanjaiis. Mr Haiuimaiithaiya 
admitted that in the mailer of filling 
of quotas 111 government services for 
scheduled castes and tribes, most de¬ 
partments had lagged behind. He, how¬ 
ever, expressed the hope that with the 
personnel department now under the 
Prune Minister, faster progress towards 
lilling these quotas would be made. 
The minister denied the accusations that 
nothing had been done for the welfare 
of the Harijans since independence. 
Qiiotmc statistics ofeducation and dist¬ 
ribution of land, he stressed that con¬ 
siderable progress had already been 
made. 

The government also announced this 
week that it had been decided in prin¬ 
ciple to accord statehood to Meghalaya. 
Lhc Government of Ass:im will be 
assisted in building a new capital, for 
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Shillong will go to Meghalaya. 

Among the Bills adopted by the LOk 
Sabha this week were: (1) Central 
Labour Laws Extension to Jammu & 
Kashmir Bill; (2) Coal Mines Con¬ 
servation and Safety (Amendment) 
Bill: (3) Iron Ore Mines Labour Wel¬ 
fare Cess (Amendment) Bill; and (4) 
Agricultural Produce Cess (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill. The first bill sought to ex¬ 
tend to Jammu and Kashmir the 
central labour welfare laws including 
the provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation and the Minimum 
Wages and Payment of Bonus Acts. 

Development of Coal Mines 

'['he second bill sought to include 
"‘development of coal mine^" also 
within the functions of the Coal 
Board. During the discussion of this 
bill, the Minister of State for Mines 
and Metals, Mr Nitiraj Singh, disclosed 
that a bill seeking to amalgamate or 
acquire coal mines in the interest of 
helping the development of the coal 
industry was likely Lo be introduced in 
the current session of Parliament. The 
Iron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Cess 
(AmcudmeiU) Bill provided for the levy 
of increased cess not exceeding 50 paise 
per tonne of iron ore, against 25 paise 
as at present. This cess is being utilised 
for the welfare of llie labour force em¬ 
ployed in the iron ore industry. "The 
Agriculture Produce Cess (Amendment) 
Bill sought lo raise larger funds for 
helping the Indian Council of Agricul- 
liiral Research through checking of 
evasion under the parent act. 
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Japan Booms Ahead 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


I 

POLICIES REVISED 

LONDON: 

The radical strengthening of Japan’s 
external position, which was noted in 
last year’s OECD Survey, has been 
confirmed by recent developments set 
forth in this year’s OECD Survey. 
Up to the early months of 1970, rapid 
economic expansion has been associa- 
ated with a large and growing surplus 
of the current b^alance of payments. In 
the absence of the external constraints 
which, in earlier periods of business 
upswing, had required strong measures 
to cool ofl* the economy, the present 
boom has lasted longer than any of its 
post-war predecessors—nearly four and 
a half years so far. However, the accele¬ 
ration of price rises from the spring of 
1969 onwards prompted some shift to 
policies of restraint last autumn - - the 
first iindertalten for purely domestic 
reasons since the war. The progressive 
tightening of domestic liquidity condi¬ 
tions may be expected to weaken the 
investment boom in coming months, 
but it is uncertain how soon price 
increases can be brought down to more 
moderate rates. 

Basic Revisions 

Important divergences between earlier 
official forecasts and actual develop¬ 
ments in the last few years, together 
with Japan’s greatly expanded role in 
international trade and payments, have 
led to basic revisions of previous pro¬ 
jections and to a reconsideration of 
broad policy objectives. The 1967-71 
Plan has been replaced by a new Plan 
for Social and Economic Development, 
approved in May, 1970, and covering 
the six fiscal years to March, 1976. 
The Plan postulates a slower though 
still impressive rate of growth (lOi per 
cent per annum in real terms) and 
foresees a steady increase of the current 
external surplus. On the domestic 
side, it lays particular emphasis on the 
improvement of social amenities, on 
welfare objectives and on reducing 
the unfavourable side-effects of rapid 
growth and urbanisation — thereby 
implying more active government 
policies concerning the allocation of 
resources. With respect to external 
economic relations, the Plan sets forth 
the aims of increased liberalisation of 


current and capital transactions and of 
a higher volume of aid to less developed 
countries. 

The strength of the expectations with 
which Japan enters the seventies is re¬ 
markable. At the beginning of the 
sixties, national income in real terms 
was officially forecast to double in 10 
years and the trade deficit was hopefully 
not expected to increase. The new 
nicdium-tcim Plan for FY 1970-75 
implies doubling of real national in¬ 
come within seven years, and seeks to 
avoid too rapid an increase in the ex¬ 
ternal surplus. At the start of the sixties, 
Japan was concerned with rectifying 
the “dual” structure of the economy 
and promoting industrialisation and 
foreign trade. Today, Japan is the 
world’s third largest industrial nation 
and ranks fourth in the list of trading 
countries. Japan’s per capita income at 
current exchange rales, a third of that 
of the Federal Republic of Germany in 
1960, reached 60 per cent in 1969 and, 
according to certain estimates, will be 
close to the West German level by 
FY 1975. 

II 

PROBLEMS OF PROSPERITY 

Policy objectives other than growth 
and the strengthening of (he balance 
of payments liave proved less easy to 
achieve. The problem of reconciling 
high rates of grow'th with acceptably 
low rates of price increases has not been 
solved. And the drop in the share of 
public investment m total fixed asset 
formation has led to a serious shortage 
of social capital. In addition, new prob¬ 
lems and tasks associated with the rapid 
growth and the external surplus have 
emerged or become more pressing. The 
vast increase of production and the 
pattern of the expansion have produced 
highly undesirable side-effects, which 
seriously and increasingly aifccl the 
wellbeing of the people. And Japan's 
recent shift to a growing external sur¬ 
plus poses new problems for both 
domestic demand management and 
foreign trade and payments policies. 

Ever since 1960, the price problem 
has proved difficult to manage. 
Throughout the sixties, consumer prices 
rose more or less consistently by five 
per cent a year. Industrial wholesale 
prices were, on average, kept stable up 


to the recession year 1965, but have 
since climbed. The hard core of the 
Japanese price problem appears to have 
been linked with great discrepancies in 
absolute levels and relative changes 
of labour productivity as between sec¬ 
tors and size of firms. Prior lo the 
1959-1961 boom, before full employ¬ 
ment levels were reached, these diver¬ 
gences had been reflected in corres¬ 
ponding wage differentials. During 
the sixties, however, the existing wage 
gap between high and low productivity 
sectors has been importantly reduced. 
The elimination of the dual wage struc¬ 
ture has put heavy pressure on unit 
labour costs and prices in the services 
industries and smaller firms. 

Prices and Wages 

Although the price performance of 
Japan relative to the growth perfor¬ 
mance remained better than that of 
most other industrialised countries, 
trends in the last few years give grounds 
for some concern. Since 1%9, nominal 
wages in manufacturing have clearly 
begun to move ahead of productivity 
increases. It is true that the more re¬ 
cent share price increases were partly 
due to temporary i'actors and lo rising 
prices in world markets. But demand 
developments have also probably 
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contributed to the pressures on the 
price level. After satisfactory rates of 
capacity utilisation had been restored in 
1967, a very fast expansion of demand 
and output has been allowed, which 
increased the tightness ^>f the labour 
market. In the absence of balance 
of payments constraints, the enforce¬ 
ment of quick policy adjustments has 
become more dilliciilt. Moreover, tlic 
reaction of business to monetary rest¬ 
raint .sceni'' to have become slower. 
This year's spring wage round provided 
the biggest increase ever recorded. In 
these circumstances, the time required 
(0 arrest the present inflationary ten¬ 
dencies may prove to be longer than in 
the previous periods of restrictive 
policies It seems unlikely that the 
liquidity squeeze would he prolonged 
beyond the point where it would risk 
creating too large a downturn in private 
investment. And given its apparently 
strong underlying trend, business in¬ 
vestment would respond quickly to 
any relaxation that may become later 
on appropriate. It seems, however, 
that a broader mix of counter-cyclical 
policy instrumenls would be advisable 
for the future, including a more active 
use of adjustment in fiscal policy In 
the present period, it seems desirable 
that any additional measures of rest¬ 
raint that might be needed should be 
fiscal, and that when steps in the oppi)- 
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site direction are called for, they should 
be taken in the monetary field. 

HI 

PAYMENIS SURPLUSES 

Even if a high rate of growth of the 
economy is maintained, the current 
balance of payments surplus will proba¬ 
bly be between 82000 and 2,500 mHlion 
in 1970 with a further increase in the 
first half of next year, thus exceeding 
considerably the net outflow of long¬ 
term capital oHlcially forecast for the 
present fiscal year. In view of the 
persistently strong foreign position, 
the authorities have intensified thcir 
eJTorls to liberalise imports and capital 
exports and reduce special devices to 
encourage exports. Steps have also been 
taken to reduce the cost of import 
finance and to stimulate the outflow of 
short-term capital. Further immediate 
measures of the kind taken in tlie last 
fiscal year to avoid too rapid an incre¬ 
ase in ofiicial reserves might also be 
possible 

The problem of reducing the current 
and basic account surplus to an easily 
manageable size may prove dillicult 
to solve. The new ofiicial six year pro¬ 
jections suggest a rather balanced over¬ 
all situation, with the current account 
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surplus rising to $3,500 million in FY 
1975 and being offset to a large extent by 
a long-term capital net outflow. 

These projections are based, however, 
on the following important assumptions. 
First, the expansion of world trade is 
expected to be slower than during the 
preceding six-year period. Second, in 
spite of probable further shifts towards 
less import-dependent types of produc¬ 
tion, the average elasticity of imports 
with respect to industrial production 
is assumed to be higher than in the re¬ 
cent past, largely because of the effect 
of far-rcaching import liberalisation 
measures. Third, the deficit on invisi¬ 
bles and current transfers is Cxpcctcd 
to rise much faster than past trends 
would suggest. Fourth, a significant 
deterioration of the terms of trade is 
forecast over the Plan period. Fifth, 
the net outflow of long-tenn capital is 
expected to accelerate lo $3,000 million 
by the end of the period, i.e., to a level 
three times as liigh as the peak deficit 
on long-term capital account registered 
in FY 1966, when on top of the net 
outflow of Japanese capital, there was 
a net outflow of foreign capital. The 
forecast includes the ofiicial aim to 
raise the flow of funds to less developed 
countries to one per cent of GNP by 
1975, implying an increase to $3,900 
million compared with $1,300 million 
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in 1969. Other projections foresee a 
considerably higher current account 
surplus in FY 1975 and are less opti¬ 
mistic about long-term capital exports 

There is general agreement that special 
elTorts will be needed to avoid undue 
strains on international liquidity and 
the OECD considers that Japan should 
take advantage of her favourable econo¬ 
mic situation and her greatly enhanced 
role in international trade and payments 
to remove as quickly as possible the 
remaining impediments to imports 
and capital exports and special en¬ 
couragements to commodity exports. 
Liberalisation of imports in the broadest 
sense would not only contribute to the 
process of international adjustment 
but would also have a favourable effect 
on domestic price trends. It would 
also help to speed up the shift of la¬ 
bour from low to high productivity 
sectors. Furthermore, it could help to 
diminish the pressure against Japanese 
goods from protectionist interests 
abroad. 

IV 

USE OF SOCIAL RESOURCES 

Apart from its concern with internal 
and external financial balance, the new 
medium-term Plan lays greater emphasis 
than hitherto on policies affecting (he 
pattern of resource use general and 
the uiulcsirablc social and environ- 
mcnlul effects of economic giowtli in 
particular. The Plan takes accoiini ol 
the existing long-range National De¬ 
velopment Plan (New Coniprelichive 
National Development Plan^ Economic 
Planning Agency, Government of ja¬ 
pan, May 1969), which is concerned 
with the basic direction of general land 
development and utilisation, and the 
allocation of social overliead capital. 

Tn line with the long-leim program¬ 
me, the medium-term plan puts forward 
certain quantitative targets. The oiheial 
projections foresee an increase in the 
real share of government investment 
and housing in total Hxed asset forma¬ 
tion. To achieve this ch inged pattern, 
the expansion of business investment 
will have to be slowed down and steps 
taken to maintain the rapid increase of 
residential construction in the face of 
the prospective slow'er advance of dis¬ 
posable household income. Much will 
depend on the relative development ot 
prices. 

The ratio of the cost of land to total 
construction costs in the government 
sector doubled to 18.4pcr cent between 
FY 1957 and FY 1966, and, in the case 
of private house building, purchase 
costs of land substantially exceed those 
of building. Important changes are 
also envisaged in the employment struc¬ 
ture, reflecting an accelerated outflow 
from agriculture and mining. The mig¬ 
ration to urban areas will exacerbate 


the problem of congestion unless new 
employment opportunities are created 
outside the main agglomerations. Up to 
now, the incentives for private business 
to move into rural and mining areas 
have proved insufficient to stem the 
opposite flow's. 

The medium-term projections and 
the long-range Plan represent important 
attempts to frame future policies in 
tciTns of social giv'ils. The measures 
envisaged to achieve the various objcc- 
jeetives arc not clearly indentified in the 
rnacro-cconomic plan documents. Such 
measures will undoubtedly include both 
greater reliance on fiscal policy and 
selective types of action in several fields 
— manpower policic-s urban planning, 
regional development, etc. Tl is upon 
the evolution and application of a co¬ 
ordinated set of such measures that 
Japan's ability to cope with the new 
economic and social problems now 
emerging w'ill depend. 

JAPAN S ECONOMY 


The People 

Population. October 1969 
est imate (1,000) 102650 

Number of persons per sq. 

km. in 1969 277 

Percentage of population 
living in densely inhabited 
districts in 1965 48.1 

Net annual rale of popula¬ 
tion increase (per 1000 in¬ 
habitants, 1%5-1%9) 10.9 

Labour force in pv,r cent oi' 
total populalioT). 1969 50 4 

Percentage distribution of 
employed persons: 

Agriculture, forestry and 

fishery 18.8 

Maiuifact IIring and construc¬ 
tion 43 0 

Others 47.2 

Living Standards 

Gross national product per 
capita in 1969 (US dollars) I 620 
Growth of real GNP per 
capita 1965-1969 (annual 
rate per cent) 113 

Average monthly cash earn- 
ingsof regular male manu- 
facluringworkers in estab¬ 
lishments of more than 30 
workers, 1969(USdollars) 210 

Number of persons per 100 
dwellings in 1965 408 

Number of hospital beds per 
1000 inhabitants in 1969 10 

Number of passenger cars 
per 1000 inhabitants in 
March 1969 87 

Number of telephones per 
lOOO inhabitants in Octo¬ 
ber 1969 121 

Number of TV sets per 1000 
inhabitants in October 
1969 212 


Production 


Gross national product in 
1969 (billion yen) 

59902 

Growth of real GNP, 1965- 
1969 average (annual rate, 
per cent) 

12.5 

Gross fixed investment in 
1969 (in per cent of GNP) 

35.2 

Growth of real fixed invest¬ 
ment 1965- 1969 average 


(annual rate, per cent) 

17.4 

Gross value of agricultural 
production in 1968 (billion 
yen) 

4257 

Growth of production in 
manufacturing (per man- 
day) 1965-1969 average 
annual rate, per cent 

14.7 


The Government 

Public consumption in 1969 


(in per cent of GNP) 

8 2 

Public works in 1969 (in per 
cent of GNP) 

8.5 

Current public revenue in 
1969 (in per cent of GNP) 

20.6 

Government employees in 
per cent of total employ¬ 
ment in 1969 

3.1 

Outstanding long-term cent¬ 
ral bonds in pev cent of 
current receipts (FY 1969) 

45.2 

Foreign Trade and Payments: 

1969 

(million US dollars) 

('ommodity exports f o b 

15,728 

Commodity imports fo b. 

11,976 

Services, net 

-1382 

Transfers, net 

-185 

Current balance 

2.185 

Long-term capital 

-165 

Basic balance 

2,020 

Lxpoiis of goods and sci- 
vices in per cent of GNP 

11.4 

Imports of goods and ser¬ 
vices in per cent of GNP 

10.0 


Percentage distribution: 


to/fiom OECD count¬ 

Exports Imports 

ries 

47.2 

41.6 

of which : North 

America 

34.4 

31.7 

Far East Asia 

25.9 

15.2 

Others 

26.9 

43.2 

Crude materials and 

fuels (SITC 2. 3. 4) 

2.2 

56.2 

Semi-manufactured 

goods (5, 6) 

40.5 

16.1 

Machinery (7) 

38.6 

10.0 

Others (0, I, 8, 9) 

18.7 

17.7 


The Currency 

ym=:0.000278US dollars 

Sources and Acknowledgements: The 
Economic Siirvey of Japan, }usi publish¬ 
ed (5sh. 6d.) by the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop¬ 
ment, 2 rue Andre Pascal, 75 Paris 
16, France. 
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De Gaulle was a nationalist who not 
only did not care who knew it, but was 
even insistent on every one knowing it. 
Unlike Gandhiji, to whom his country 
was ilvSl people, and rather like Nehru, 
to whom his country was essentially an 
extension of his cgo,de Gaulle regarded 
France as a fulfilment of himself just 
as he regarded himself as a fulfilment 
of France. It is possible that de Gaulle's 
view of himself as France’s man of 
destiny and his vision of France (risen 
phoenix-like from the ashes of a Europe 
burnt in the fire of war) as the leader 
of a third world keeping itself above the 
crude politics of a US-Soviet power 
game did as much to boost the morale of 
west European nations in the post-war 
years as the economic miracles of West 
German reconstruction or Italian de¬ 
velopment. If he had stayed a little 
too long in active French politics as 
president of the Republic, that too was 
perhaps for his own good and the good 
of his country, for this should have 
made de Gaulle realise in his last days 
that the history of his beloved France 
was greeter even than his autobiography, 
while reassuring France itself that she 
is bigger than all the big names in her 
chronicles, 

IK * 

lx is easy to be impatient with Dr 
Ram Subhag Singh or certain other 
leaders of greater or less importance in 
Congress (O), who have been resisting 
the formation of a grand alliance of 
that party with Swatantra and Jana 
Sangh as against Congress (R) and its 
communist or communal allies. But, 
however desirable it may be that a strong 
democratic political force should be 
organised in Parliament and state 
legislatures to counter the autocratic 
and opportunistic tendencies of Mis 
Indira Gandhi’s party, it has to be 
admitted that Ram Subhag Singh and 
those who think the way he does have 
reasons for being apprehensive of Cong¬ 
ress (O) losing its identity or even its 
raison d'etre as a consequence of its 
being made to associate itself in too 
formal a manner with the Swatantra or 
the Jana Sangh. 

It is obvious that, immediately, 
Swatantra stands to benefit most from 
such a conglomeration. It has jusi 
suffered a grievous depletion of strength 
in Giijarat and is uncertain of its ground 
in' Rajasthan. In fact, outside Orissa it 
has ceased to be a party of muth conse¬ 
quence in regional politics. As a result, 
even its toot mat!^reciable strength in 


ness, SO much so that its significance as 
a national party is wearing away. Some 
leaders in Congrcss(O) may, therefore, 
wonder why their party should, in any 
way, be instrumental in saving Swatantra 
from dissolution. They could argue 
that it would be more to the advantage 
')(their party were Swatantra allowed to 
wither away so that most of its following 
may gradually drift into the fold of 
Congress(O). 

As for the Jana Sangh, it is quite 
possible that it may prove lo be the 
greatest beneficiary of a grand alliance 
in the long-term, just as Swatantra may 
reap the most immediate advantage. 
This development is all the more prob¬ 
able in such important slates as Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan. By the same reckoning, 
^oo close an association with the Jana 
Sangh might weaken the appeal of 
Congrcss(0) lo people in the western or 
southern parts of the country. This 
might further strengthen the position 
of state-level parties or political orga¬ 
nisations in these areas, such as the 
DMK and the Shiv Sena. There is 
also the further argument that, by align¬ 
ing itself too formally with Swatantra 
and the Jana Sangh, Congress (O) 
would be ruling out any induction into 
Its ranks of persons with a democratic 
conscience and a leftist complexion, 
who are now with the SSP or the PSP or 
even Mrs Indira Gandhi’s party, but 
arc becoming disillusioned because of 
the opportunism or adventurism ot their 
leaders. 

1 am not sii^csting that these or 
other like considerations which may 
be weighing with Dr Ram Subhag 
Singh or those in the Congress (O) 
who are with him in this opposition of 
the grand alliance are necessarily con¬ 
clusive. But 1 do feel that Mr Nijalin- 
gappa, MrMorarji Desai, Mr Karaaraj 
and other leaders of Congress (O) 
should now address themselves to the 
task of building up a consensus in 
their party on a closely reasoned basis. 
Meanwhile, all talk in the Congress (O) 
camp of moves for unity between their 
party and that of the Prime Minister 
had better cease for such speculation 
would only be exploited by Mrs 
Gandhi and her advisers for furthering 
their own factional advantages. 

« m 

Mr M.C. Bhandari, who rcccnily 
assumed office as President of the Insti¬ 
tute of Chartered Accountants of India, 
IS. I am haoDv to note, tirelessly labour¬ 


ing to impart national dimensions to 
the profession of accountancy. In 
addition to being a doughty champion 
of the rights and interests of the Insti¬ 
tute and its members, Mr Bhandari 
holds advancctl vic\vs on the social ac¬ 
countability of accountancy and has 
written extensively on the subject. 
He is convinced that the development 
of the profession of accountancy on 
socially responsible lines is basic to an 
improvement not only in the standards 
of business management in our country, 
but also of morals and manners in 
our public life. I learn that 
the Institute proposes to hold a con¬ 
ference in New Delhi on December 5 
to discuss the role of accountants in 
national affairs and 1 believe that we 
may depend on Mr Bhandari to work 
to make this a productive seminar. 

# «K 

I had recently been to Bombay and 
Baroda on a programme of visits to 
pharmaceutical undertakings and dis¬ 
cussions with their senior executives. 
This programme was arranged by the 
Organisation of Pharmaceutical Pro¬ 
ducers of India (OPPl) for a group of 
journalists and I am betraying no secret 
when I say that this was part of a cam¬ 
paign by OPPl to educate the public on 
its side of the debate that is now going 
on about profits and prices in the 
drug and pharmaceutical industry. 

The industry has apparently learnt 
at last that it is not enough to be able 
to sell its products through the various 
promotional efforts, including com¬ 
mercial advertising, which it has 
always been carrying on extensively. 
For an industry of this kind, it is 
equally important that it should be able 
to sell also its point of view on its social 
responsibilities. The government’s latest 
decision relating to the control of prices 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals and allied 
matters have provided the provocation 
for the industry to undertake this very 
necessary job of public relations, I 
propose to state and discuss the in¬ 
dustry’s case in a special article in the 
next issue. Meanwhile, I am glad to 
be told that there is no truth in the ru¬ 
mour that the in Justly has made a 
very considerable donation to the funds 
of a certain political party as part of 
an industry-government bargain on 
drug prices. This is not to suggest, 
however, that certain politicians arc 
not exerting undesirable pressures in 
certain quarters. 

V.B. 
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MORE JOBS 

While delivering the second Morarji 
J. Vaidya memorial lecture under the 
auspices of the Bombay Productivity 
Council, Mr G.D. Somani revealed 
that the problem of unemployment has 
continued to grow so that the number 
of unemployed increased from around 
5.3 million at the end of the first Plan 
to the present figure of 15 million, ot 
which more than 1.5 million are edu¬ 
cated. He was speaking on the ‘Un¬ 
employment Problem in India’. The 
number of unemployed by 1973-74 is 
placed even higher at 23 million and if 
the present trend is allowed to continue 
the figure would swell to 50 million by 
1979, he added. If this problem is to 
be solved and the backlog of 15 mil¬ 
lion is to be cleared in five years this 
country will have to create three mil¬ 
lion new jobs every year in addition to 
providing work for four million fresh' 
entrants to the labour market. Assum¬ 
ing the capital requirement of Rs 
7000 per job, the total capital require¬ 
ments would be Rs 4,900 crores, which 
is not beyond the capacity of this count- 
try, he slated. 

Mr Somani outlined a few specific 
suggestions to solve the problem of 
unemployed engineers. He stated that 
the unemployed engineers might be 
appointed for a period of one year for 
training under a scheme already in 
operation in some of the industrial 
units. According to a rough estimate, 
he pointed out, if all industrial units 
with an annual turnover of Rs 25 lakhs 
and over were to participate in this 
scheme paying one quarter of one per 
cent of their turnover every year as 
stipends to new trainees, the aggregate 
sum available for spending on the 
absorption of such trainees would 
amount to Rs 15 crores a year. This 
would ensure that with a really small 
burden, the entire problem of the un¬ 
employed engineers would be solved to a 
great extent. There would also be a vast 
scope for ensuring gainful employment 
opportunities for commerce graduates 
and other educated persons in the distri¬ 
bution trades. It would be necessary 
to construct a chain of small marketing 
centres in a large number of rural 
areas where marketing facilities were 
still inadequate. If proper schemes for 
such a chain of markets were formulat¬ 
ed under the supervision of some offi^ 
cial machinery with necessary financial 
assistance from the financial institutions 
and banks, it would be possible to en- 
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sure immediate and fruitful results, he 
suggested. 

FOCUS ON ELECTRONICS 

“At"^ press conference in the capitaT 
on November 10, Mr H.S. Bhatty, 
President of the AH India Radio & 
Electronics Association (AIREA) 
stated that the electronics industry in 
the country was passing through a criti¬ 
cal period. Even though the entertain¬ 
ment sector of this industry had in¬ 
creased its production significantly 
above the level set by the Bhabha 
Committee in 1966, yet a large number 
of small-sized units were wiped out due 
to competition from large, organised 
units which had been granted substan¬ 
tial expansion in capacity for the low- 
priced transistor sets. 

During the current year no less than 
three million radio sets are likely to be 
produced and if the present trend 
continues, the volume of production 
might rise to seven million sets in 1974- 
75, said Mr Bhatty. It follows that radio 
ownership which is around 10 millions 
today would rise to about 21 millions 
in 1975. The increase in radio licenses 
during the next five years thus would be 
equal the total attained in the past 30 
years. What is encouraging is that the 
increasing production of radio sets 
has been accompanied by a steady de¬ 
cline in the import content which is 
negligible at present and could be com¬ 
pletely wiped out in the next two years. 

Close on the heels of the rapid ex¬ 
pansion in radio industry would follow 
fast growth in television sets, tape re¬ 
corders and other electronic instruments. 
But according to the spokesman of the 


electronics industry, its progress is being 
hampered by the unimaginative policiw 
currently being pursued both by the 
central and state governments. Some 
state governments had enhanced the 
sales tax on radio sets up to 15 per cent 
nullifying the concession given by the 
central government in excise on tran¬ 
sistors. 

Mr Bhatty was of the view that the 
electronics industry could be instru¬ 
mental in Ccyning sizable foreign 
exchange provided the government took 
sensible decisions in regard to the 
alfairs of this industry. 

PANNA MINES 

Diamond mines at Panna, which arc 
being exploited by National Mineral 
Development Corporation, have given 
a profit of Rs 1.2 lakhs in 1969-70. 
Two mines -- Ramkhriya and Mahga- 
wan — arc being worked out at present. 
The corporation has so far invested Rs 
2.57 crores on these mines and for the 
first time they have given profits. The 
mines under the corporation produce 
only industrial diamonds. 

NATIONAL INCOME 

India’s national income has. been 
placed at Rs 28.583 crores in 1968-69 as 
against Rs 23,624 crores in 1966-67. 
This is revealed in the estimates recently 
released by the Central Statistical 
Organisation. The per capita income 
works out to Rs 532.3 in 1968-69 as 
against Rs 470.8 in 1966-67. The 
widespread impact of agriculture has 
been shown by the “restricted rise” of 
2.2 per cent in the total national in¬ 
come in 1968-69, at 1960-61 prices, as 
against an increase of 9.7 per cent in 
1967-68. This has been attributed 
mainly to a one per cent fall in the 
agricultural output in 1968-69. 

The rate of growth of national in¬ 
come has been calculated at 5.5 per cent 
in 1969-70 the first year of the fourth 


National Income 


(in crores) 


Year 

At current 
prices 

Total 

per 

capita 

At 1960-61 Total 
prices per 

capita 

Percentage change 
over the previous 
year 

Nationai per capita 
income income 
(1960-61 prices) 

1960-61 

13294 

306.4 

13294 

306.4 



1961-62 

14050 

316.4 

13763 

310.0 

3.5 

1.2 

1962-63 

14873 

326.4 

14045 

308.3 

2.0 

-0.5 

1963-64 

17094 

366.4 

14845 

318.2 

5.7 

3.2 

1964-65 

20061 

419.8 

15917 

333.1 

7.2 

4.7 

1965-66 

20621 

421.2 

15021 

306.8 

(-)5.6 

(-)7.9 

1966-67 (p) 

23624 

470.8 

15123 

301.4 

0.7 

(--)1.8 

1967-68 (p) 

28356 

551.4 

16586 

322.S 

9.7 

7.0 

1968-69 (p) 

28583 

542.3 

16943 

321.4 

2.2 

(-)0.3 
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five year Plan — Mrs Indira Gandhi 
revealed recently. 

TRANSFORMERS FOR MALAWI 

This country has won two contracts 
against international competition, one 
for the supply, erection and commis¬ 
sioning of 66 KV power transformers, 
and the other for the supply of complete 
equipment for a 66 KV sub-station, from 
the Electricity Supply Commission of 
Malwai in cast Africa. The Indian 
Consortium for Power Projects, a pub¬ 
lic sector company, recently constituted 
under the Ministry of Industrial De¬ 
velopment bagged these contracts, 
which were a part of the Tedzani Hydro 
Electric Scheme being financed by the 
I nternat ional Development Associa- 
lion of the World Bank and the Afri¬ 
can Development Bank. The consorti¬ 
um has been participating in several 
international tenders for power genera¬ 
tion and transformation projects and 
hopes to win many more contracts. 

DELEGATION FOR ITALY 

A 15-mciTiber Indian trade delega¬ 
tion, led by Mr G.L. Baitsal, Secretary- 
General, Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry left for 
Italy on a fortnight’s visit at the invita¬ 
tion of the Government of Italy. Tlic 
delegation consists of five exporters, 
four importers and four experts. The 
experts proposed to undertake intensive 
research of the Italian market for vari¬ 
ous non-lradilional products like auto¬ 
mobile purls, chemical products, etc. 
The delegation proposes to explore 
possibilities of strengthening Indo-Ita- 
lian trade, commercial and economic 
co-operation. During their stay in Italy, 
the delegation proposes to have dis¬ 
cussions with the officials of the Italian 
government. The delegation also pro¬ 
posed to hold discussions v'ilh the 
various trade organisations, Italian 
chambers of commerce and industry, 
Italian Institute of Foreign Trade, etc. 

SBI : 2000th BRANCH 

The State Bank of India reached an 
important landmark in its annals when 
it opened, on November 3, its 200()lh 
branch office afKanjhawala village, 25 
miles from Delhi, The chainnan of the 
bank, Mr R.K. Talwar disclosed at 
the inaugural ceremony of this branch 
that whereas it took the bank nearly 
seven years after its conversion into 
the public sector unit from the erst¬ 
while Imperial Bank of India, to add 
531 branches to the 469 offices it 
had in 1955 on the eve of the conver¬ 
sion, it took only eight years to open 
the second 1000 branches. The third 
1000 branch offices arc proposed to be 
started within the next three years. 

An important announcement about 
the operations of the bank, however. 


was made by Mr Talwar at a news 
conference two days earlier. It was 
that the SBI would in future be parti- 
cipaling in the inter-bank call money 
market, both as a borrower and as a 
lender. The reason behind this decision 
he observed, was that since 14 other 
leading commercial banks had now 
been nationalised, there was no need 
for the SBI to operate a.s bankers’ 
bank, which function it had been per¬ 
forming along with the Reserve Bank 
of India .since 1955 by virtue of its 
being an overwhelmingly government- 
owned bank. In future, o7ily the Re¬ 
serve Bank would be operating as a 
bankers bank. With the entry of the 
SBI into the call money market, all 
available resources ol the banking in¬ 
dustry would be utilised before tlie 
Reserve Bank is approached as a len¬ 
der ol the Iasi resort. Mr Talwar fell 
that It woiiKl be pt>ssjble to use as niueli 
as Rs 20 crores from the call money 
market and at cheaper rales than tho-'C 
charged by the Rescr\'c Bank. 

Inaugurating the Kanjhawala branch, 
the union Minister for Finance, Mr 
Y.B. Chavan, reiterated the need (or 
banks reaching out for customers binh 
formopping up their savings as svel! as 
for helping them in their develop¬ 
mental efiorl. 

COTTON IMPORT LICENCES 

The Cotton Corporation of India has 
changed the procedure for the issue of 
cotton import licences. Bulk licences will 
be issued by the Joint Chief Controller 
of Imports and Exports, Bombay, and 
not by the Chief Controller of Imports, 
New Delhi, to avoid delay. Bulk licences 
will be issued in the name of the CCI 
on the Textile Commissioner's recom¬ 
mendation. The CCf will then ask the 
JCCI to issue subsidiary licences in its 
name for the mills. The JCCI will 
issue the letter^ of authority in favour 
of the importing agency nominated by 
the CCI. The CCI will nominate only 
authorised nominees of mills for such a 
letter of authority. The letters of autho¬ 
rity will be taken over by the JCCI. 
The mills’ nominations of importing 
agents Will have to be approved and 
countersigned by the CCI. 

GERMAN LOAN FOR I C.I C.l. 

I’he Indu.strial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India w'ill receive DM 
10 million as loan from Kreditanslall fur 
Wiedcraiirbau of West Germany. 

EMERALD MINE 

A 150-milc emerald belt has been 
located between Udaipur and Ajmer in 
Rajasthan and according to Soviet ex¬ 
perts, it holds practically the .same po¬ 
tential as the famous emerald belt in 
the Soviet Union. A team of Soviet 


geologists had recently visited the area. 
Very limited attempts have so far been 
made by the private sector to mine eme¬ 
ralds in this area, but the state-owned 
National Mineral Development Corpo 
ration has now taken it up earnestly. 
The corporation has already demarcated 
the most promising area and will start 
prospecting soon “to bring to the sur¬ 
face the wealth that is lying dormant as 
in the case of diamonds in Panna and 
Andhra Pradesh.*' Emeralds from 
Rajasthan, particularly from the Kaling- 
hiiman mines, were internationally fa- 
mou.s and were known for its quality, 
fetching even higher price than dia¬ 
mond .s. Meanwhile, the government 
IS now considering setting up a separate 
public sector company as a subsidiary 
to the National Mineral Development 
Corporation for exploring and exploit¬ 
ing precious stones as well as to handle 
import, export, cutting and polishing 
of diamonds and other gems. 

EXPORTS TO U S.A 

In the bilateral cotton textiles agree¬ 
ment signed between the union govern¬ 
ment and the Government of United 
States, special provisions have been 
made for the export of “India items" 
that are uniquely, historically and tra¬ 
ditionally Indian products, cut, .sewn, 
or otherwise fabricated by hand in 
cottages, units of the cottage industry. 
The products have been identified and 
can be ascertained from the offices of 
the (i) Fextile Commissioner, (ii) All 
India Handicrafts Board, (iji)Handloom 
Export Promotion Council and (iv) Cot¬ 
ton Textiles Export Promotion Council. 
These items will, until further orders, 
be allowed export freely, on presenta¬ 
tion of shipping and other necessary 
documents. Certificates for all “India 
Items” will be granted by the offices of 
the All India Handicrafts Board and 
the Cotton Textiles Export Promotion 
Council (only in respect of apparel items 
included in India items). I'or items 
which have been made from handloom 
cloili, ceriilicatcs can also be ob¬ 
tained Irom offices of the Handloom Ex¬ 
port Promotion Council. 

MISSION FROM BELGIUM 

A high ranking economic mission 
from Belgiimi, led by Mr M.lh. Dc 
Dobbelcei, Director-General of Com¬ 
merce, .yrived recently at the invi¬ 
tation of the union government. The 
mission, consisting of high officials 
and representatives of trade, industry 
and banking sectors, proposed to ex¬ 
plore the fields of further expanding 
Indo-Belgian trade and technical and 
economic co*operation. Besides dis¬ 
cussions with rcprcscnlaiives of the 
State Trading Corporation, Minerals 
and Metals Trading Corporation, Na¬ 
tional Minerals Development Corpora- 
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tioo, the Mission visited some indus¬ 
trial units at Bombay, Bangalore 
and Madras. Since 1963-64, India's 
exports to Belgium have increased at 
an average rate of 16 per cent per annum. 
During 1969-70. India exported goods 
worth Rs 24.74 crorc^ to Belgium as 
compared to Rs 9.50 crofcs in 1965-66. 
India imported goods worth Rs 8.09 
crores from Belgium in 1969-70 as 
compared to Rs 11.50 crores in 1965- 
66. Trade in diamonds has been of 
mutual benefit to both the countries, 
as India exports cut diamonds, after 
importing rough diamonds from Bel¬ 
gium. Export of diamonds accounts for 
thrcc-lifths of India’s total exports to 
Belgium. Other items of exports to 
Belgium include jute fabrics, jute bags, 
crushed bones, iron ore, manganese ore, 
tobacco, spices, coir yarn and mats, 
colfcc, tea, mica, wool and woollen 
carpets, copper artware and cotton 
yarn. Imports from Belgium to India 
include electrical and transport equip¬ 
ment, copper products, iron and steel, 
aluminium, fertilisers, non-ferrous metal 
manufactures and photographic and 
cinematographic supplies. 

ITEMS FOR SMAl.L SECTOR 

The question of reserving another 43 
items for exclusive development in the 
small-scale sector had been under go¬ 
vernment's consideration. Even before 
the amioiinccment of the liberalised 
industrial licensing policy, 47 items 
were reserved for production in the 
small-scale sector. Another eight items 
were added to the list after the new po¬ 
licy came into force in February 1970, 
making a total of 55 reserved items. 
Under the new policy, reservation for 
the small-scale sector will be statutory. 
New items understood to be included in 
the list are; 1. Pressure die casting upto 
4 kg. 2. Drums and barresls (upto 50 
litre capacity made out of 22 Gauge B.P. 
sheets). 3. Tin containers except OTS 
cans (upto 18 litres). 4. Flash light 
torch cases (plastic). 5. Truck body 
building (wooden structure). 6. Battery 
cell tester. 7. Pressure gauges (‘C type, 
capable of reading upto 50 lb per sq. 
inch). 8. Low tension insulators (por¬ 
celain). 9. AA & ACSR conductors 
(The sizes to be specilied by the DGTD). 
10. Transmission line hardware (items 
to be specified by the DGTD). 11. Grease 
nipples and grease guns. 12. Exhaust 
mufflers. 13. Zinc oxide. 14. Auto leaf- 
springs. 15. Umbrella ribs and fittings. 
16. Oil stoves (wick stoves). 17. Chaff 
cutter blades. 18. PVC wires and cables 
(domestic types). 19. Snap fasteners (ex¬ 
cluding 4-piece ones). 20. Safety pins, 
staple pins, paper pins, hair pins and 
similar items, 21. Metal fastenings for 
garments and leather goods (buckles, 
hooks and eyes, metallic clips, etc.). 
22. Weights. 23. Locks (except security 
locks). 24. Sanitary fittings and fixtures 


(metallic). 25. Sodium silicate. 26. 
Automobile ancillaries: (i) Fuel tank 
caps; (ii) Fuel lines (low pressure); 
(iii) Wiring harness; (iv) Tail lamp 
assembly; (v) Side lamp assembly; 
(vi) Stop lamp assembly; (vii) Spot light 
assembly; (viii) Horn buttons; (ix) Wind 
shield wipers (arms and blades only); 
(x) Electrical fuses; (xi) Electrical fuse 
boxes; (xii) Bulb horn; (xiii) Seats for 
bus and trucks; (xiv) Ornamental fitt¬ 
ings; (xv) Rear view mirrors;(xvi) Sun 
shade; (xvii) Sun visor; (xviii) Luggage 
carrier; (xix) Ash trays; (xx) Hub caps; 
(xxi) Battery cables and fittings; (xxii) 
Spokes and nipples; (xxiii) Steering 
wheels; (xxiv) Tyre inflators (both hand 
and foot operated). 27. Domestic uten¬ 
sils. 28. Steel measuring taps. 29. Cashew 
shell oil. 30. Garage equipment: 
(i) Armature tester; (ii) Battery terminal 
lifters; (iii) Condensor and resistance 
testers; (iv) Fender spoons and ham¬ 
mers; (c) Feeler gauges; (vi) Flaring 
tools; (vii) Gear flushers; (viii) Pullers 
of all types; (ix) Ring expanders; (x) 
Ring compressors; (xi) Screw extractors; 
(xii) Spark plug tester and cleaners; 
(xiii) Stud removers (extractors); (xiv) 
Toe in gauges; (xv) Tyre valve pullout 
tools; (xri) Tube cutlers; (xvii) Flang¬ 
ing tools; (xviii) Valve lifters; (xix) Valve 
replacing and re-setting tools; (xx) 
Camber testing equipment. 31. Room 
coolers. 32. Gas mantles. 33. Measuring 
tapes (cotton). 34. Rubberised cloth. 
35. GI buckets. 36. House-hold knitt¬ 
ing machines. 37. Zip fasteners (both 
plastic and mclal). 38. Clocks (pendulum 
type only). 39. Wax polishes. 40. Para 
dichlorohcnzene balls. 41. FounI lin pen 
ink. 42. Potassium silicate. 43. Calcium 
silicate. 

REGISTRATION OF TRADE PACTS 

Undjr ihc Monopolies and RcstricUvc 
Trule Pr.iclieos Act, 1969, which was 
oroLight into fore: on June 1, 1970, the 
appoiriud day under Section 35 of the 
Acl on and from whicii agrcenienls 
rol'itiiig to restrictive trade practices 
would beconi." registrable with the Re- 
gisirar of Restrictive Trade Agreements 
lias lo be notified. The central govM'n- 
111 * 111 . lias iifivv issueda notilicaiion dated 
November 4. 1970, .specifying Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1970, as the appointed day on 
.rul from wliiohevery agreement falling 
within claii.'^cs (a) to (j) and (1) of sub¬ 
section (1) of Section 33 of the Act 
would bjcvune registrable under the Act 
uilhiii 60 (lays IVt'm the anpoiiited day, 
in the case ofan agreement existing on 
that day, and in the case of an agree¬ 
ment made after the appointed day, 
within 60 days from the making tlicrcof. 
fhe particulars mentioned in Section 35 
tif the Act will have to be furnished to 
the Registrar cd' Restrictive Trade 
Agreements in respect of every agree¬ 
ment falling within the above mention¬ 
ed clauses or Section 33. Agreements 


which are expressly authorised by or 
under any law for the time being in 
force or have the approval of the central 
government or to which the govern¬ 
ment is a party are exempted from the 
requirement of registration. The office 
of the Registrar of Restrictive Trade 
Agreements is situated at 16, Ring Road, 
New Delhi. 

SCINDIA STEAM 

A new vessel named m.v. Malaman- 
gala’ was launched on November 2, 
1970, at the Wannemunde Yard of 
Messrs Veb Warnowwerft for Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co Ltd. The vessel 
is fourth in the scries of eight vessels 
which have been ordered otTt by the 
company in GDR. The company which 
has considerable and long experience in 
liner trade has carefully planned the 
specifications of these ships, taking into 
consideration the present requirements 
of the trade. The in.v. ‘Jalamangala’ 
will be a fast, 18 knot cargo vessel pro¬ 
pelled by a MAN supercharged diesel 
engine. Taking the advantage of latest 
technological developments, an auto¬ 
mated engine room has been provided 
Oil the ship. 

STATEHOOD FOR MEGHALAYA 

The Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, stated i;i Lok Sabha on Novem¬ 
ber 10, that the decision to grant 
statehood to Manipur and Tripura, 
necessitated a fresh look at the status 
of Meghalaya. The Chief Minister of 
Meghalaya urged I hat in the changed 
siiii:iiion Mcgiial.iya should be made a 
separate slate. Taking these factors 
into account the government has decid¬ 
ed, she said, to accept in principle 
Meghalaya's demand for statehood. 
Wc shall consider with sympathy the 
request of the Assam government for 
assistance in building a new capital, 
.she added. 

lAX INSITTUTE 

A tax institute is t(^ be set up by the 
union government to provide a Jorum 
for exchange of views on taxation 
matters among the government, busi¬ 
ness and tax experts. The institute will 
be a completely independent body, 
whose opinions would influence the 
evolution of the taxation structure. 
Mr V. C. Shukla, Minister of State for 
I'inance, stated this while addressing the 
conference of tax cxeciffivcs recently. 
Mr Shukla stated that the self removal 
procediie scheme for clcarnace of goods 
without physical verification for pur¬ 
poses of excise levy, which was intro¬ 
duced in 1968, was likely lo be extend¬ 
ed lo more commodities when the new 
Central Excise Bill was passed by Par¬ 
liament. 
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Company Affairs 


U.P. HOTET S 

Uttar Pradesh Holds and Restaurants 
Ltd has already a fivc-siar hotel func- 
tioning at Agra. Two more units are 
under construction at Lucknow and 
Ja.ipur. The existing hold has been 
operating on a proftlahle basis and its 
accommodation capacity has been in- 
crea.sed considerably in recent years. In 
order to find the funds required for 
meeting capital expenditure, equity 
shares for Rs 32.50 lakhs and preference 
shares for Rs 10 lakhs arc being issued 
There is already a paid-up capital of 
Rs 27 50 lakhs -Rs 20 lakhs in prefer¬ 
ence shares. The new preference shares 
will carry interest at 9,5 per cent, tax¬ 
able. The directors and others will be 
taking up equity shares of the value of 
Rs 16.50 lakhs. The balance of Rs 16 
lakhs out of the equity issue and llic 
whole of the preference issue of Rs 10 
lakhs are being oifered for public subs¬ 
cription. The company made a profit 
during the previous year and a dividend 
of seven per cent, taxable, was paid in 
respect of 1968-69. 

LAMP CAPS 

Lamp Caps and Kilainents Ltd, a new 
company formed to undertake the 
manufacture of tungsten filament wires, 
will enter the capital market towards the 
end of this year. It will olfer for public 
subscription equity shares worth Rs. 15 
lakhs and (9.3 per cent) cumulative pre¬ 
ference shares worth Rs 10 lakhs. Step, 
are being taken to gel the entire public 
issue underwritten. The company has 
been licensed to manufacture annually 
150 million metres of tungsten wires 
which arc used chiefly for the manufac¬ 
ture of electric bulbs and fluorescent 
tubes. To implement this project, the 
company proposes to set up a plant at 
Nasik. The capital expenditure on the 
project will be about Rs 90 lakhs which 
will be met from term-loan of Rs 35 
lakhs from financial institutions and 
bank borrowings of Rs 15 lakhs in addi¬ 
tion to the total capital issue of Rs 40 
lakhs. The company, which has an 
authorised capital of Rs one crore, has 
issued fully-paid equity shares of Rs 15 
lakhs of which shares worth Rs 7.5 
lakhs have been taken up by the pro¬ 
moters, and their associates and friends. 
The company’s foreign collaborators 
have subscribed to equity shares worth 
Rs 7.5 lakhs. The company has entered 
into a technical and financial collabora¬ 
tion agreement ^ith a Finnish firm, a 
leading manufacturer of tungsten fila¬ 
ment wires, lamps and other products 


there. It is ex peeled to go into produe- 
lion in the beginning of 1077 

MORARJEE MILLS 

The directors of Morarjec (joeulJa. 
Mills have proposed to is.'.ue bonu.s 
shares in the ratio of one sliarc! per 
every share held. They haw .ilso pro- 
po.seJ to maintain the company's cquii v 
dividend for the year ended .lune 3^, 
1970. at 15 per cent. The c<unpauy is 
.staled to have recorded good 
during the year. The propo'.c-o bonus 
Lssiie will be made by capitalising a 
sum of Rs 74.75 lakhs om^ of tti.‘ 
company’s reserves. 

INDIAN OIL CORPORA! ION 

The Indian Oil Corporation 
a cheque for Rs 4.98 crore> io ilic 
government as dividend for fhir yejr 
1969-70. The cheque was handed over 
to the Minister for Petroleum .jiic: 
Chemicals, Dr 'I'riguna Sen, by tli: 
Chairman of the Corporation, Mr N N 
Kashyap. I'he ainount represent.s divi¬ 
dend at seven per cent on the paid-up 
capital of the corporation, the .same 
in the previous vear. During rhe past 
four years the corporation has |>ai<J a 
total of Rs IS. 89 crorcs as divideii ,! 
Thi^ works out to over 26 p<j' (./'ui 
the paid-up capital. 

LARSEN TOIJBRO 

Gujarat State Fertilisers Co 
has placed an order with laiscir 
Toubro Limited for a sujphurn. 
and oleum plant withacapacity equiva¬ 
lent to 220 tons per day of acid Tl e 
plant will be the first of its kind m tridia 
to work on the double absorption sys¬ 
tem. This system utilises the hte.st tech¬ 
nique in reducing the content of sulphur 
dioxide in effluent gas. Lar.scn and 
Toubro will fabricate the sulphunc acid 
and oleum plant at its Powai V/orks tu 
the design of Chemiebau GmbH, o' 
West Germany. The plant is expected to 
bo ready wathin 26 months. Larsen & 
Toubro has also been entrusted v/ith 
the civil works, installation and (he com¬ 
missioning of the plant. The plant will 
produce 85 tons of sulphur dioxide and 
85 tons of oleum. The latter Lwo pro¬ 
ducts will be utilised to produce capro- 
lactum, a substance which at pjc.scnt is 
imported to meet the rcquircmcnl of 
the nylon industry. Gujarat Stitc Ferti¬ 
lizers Company’s new caprolaclum 
complex will have a capacity of 20,0()0 
tons per year of caprolactum besides 
othe^ by-products and, when in opera¬ 
tion, will save the country foieigii ex¬ 


change worth Rs eight crores per 
annum. 

LICENCES & LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951, during the four weeks ended 
June 27, 1970. The list contains the 
names and addresses of the licensees, 
article of manufacture, types of 
licences — New Undertaking (NXJ); 
New Article (NA); Substantial Ex¬ 
pansion (SE); Carry on Business 
(COB): Shifting — and annual in¬ 
stalled capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 
Metallurgical Industries 

M/.S The Ahmcdabad Advance Mills 
Ltd., Bombay House. Bruce Street. Fort. 
Bombay I. (Navsari. Gujarat). (NA); 

I. Stainless Steel Strips -3,000 tonnes per 
annum: 2. Low Alloy Steel Slrips-8(X) 
tonne*' per annum. 3. Special Electrical 
Alloys Strips-100 tonnes per annum. 

4 Controlled Expansion Alloy Strips 
-50 tonnes per annum. 5. Silicon Steel 
Strips-1500 tonnes per annum. 

Fuel 

M, s Khas fCajora Coal Co. Ltd, 18, 
Nctali Sublias Road, Calcutta-!. (Khas 
Kajora C^olliery West Bengal)—Coal. 
.'',0<L0tX) tonnes per annum; (SE). 

Industrial Machinery 

M'.s Larsen & Toubro Ltd. L&T 
House, Ballard Estate, Bonibay-1. (Bom- 
ay. -1 Maharashtra) Evaporator 
and Crysialliscr plants.-Capacity w'orth 
Rs. i 5 Crores per annum. (NA); M/s 
Vinar Limited. 24, Theatre Road 
CalcLillu-16. (Behala, W. Bcrigiil). (NA) 
— (i) Overhead Chains Conveyors; (ii) 
Bucket Elevators ;fiii) Roller Conveyors; 
(lO Bell Conveyors and (v) Other 
comeymg Equipment; Annual capacity 
vvDrih Rs 10 lakhs; M/s LG. Bala- 
krislinan and Bros Pvt. Ltd. ICrislina- 
rayupLi am. Ganapathy P.O. Coim¬ 
batore-6. (Ciumhatore. Tamil Nadu). 
(NA)-(a) Industrial Rolleer Chains 
above 5/8*' pilch in simplex duplex and 
triples formation 160 tonnes per an¬ 
num; (b) Industrial Conveyor Chains- 
40 tonnes per annum. 

Fertilisers 

The Managing Director, Indian Far¬ 
mers Fertilizers Co-operalivc Ltd., F-l, 
South Extension, Part II, New Delhi. 
(Kandla & Kalol, Gujarat). (NIJ); 
(a) At Kalol, Distt. Mehsana (i) Am¬ 
mon ia-3(X),300 tonnes per annum; 
urea-396,000 tonnes per annum, (b) at 
Kandla, Kutch. (li) Complex Fertili- 
7tTS-75,20() tonnes per annum. 

Chemicals 

M/s Gwalior Rayon Silk Mft. (Wvg). 
Co. Ltd, (Staple Fibre Division) United 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Parliament 
Street, New Delhi-l. (Nagda, M.P.). 
(NA) -(a) Caustic Soda-33,0(X) tonnes 
per an.num. (b) Dicalcium Phosphate- 
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33,000 tonnes per annum; M/s Travan- 
corc Chemical and Manufaclurini! Co. 
Ltd, Kalamasscry, AIwaye-4. (AIvvaye. 
Kerala). (SE) Potassium ChIorarc-6(X) 
tonnes per annum; M's Hindustan 
Transmission Prodiicis, Chandivali. 
Kiirlavihar Road. !ioni^ay-l. (Uoinhay 
Maharashtra (NA); (a) l**dyvinyl For¬ 
mal and Polyvinyl Bularyl resms-with- 
in their cxisline licensed capacity of 250 
tons per annum for manufacture of 
synthetic Re.sjns; (h) Resin Emulsions 
VIA l\d\vinyl alcohol. Polyvinyl 
acetate emulsions and eopcdynicis and 
butyl, methyl and diethyl fr<»m 
acrylonitrile-3% tonnes per annum. 
IVxtilcs 

M/s S.S.M. binishinit Centre. Salem 
Main Road, Komar.ipalayamm (via). 
Erode (S. Rlv) (Tamil Nadu) (NU); 
1. Cloth tJleaching-12,(K)0,000 Kgs. 2. 
Cloth Mercerising- 12,(X).000 Kgs. per 
aniuim. 3. Cloth Finishing -12,0(),(X)0 
Kgs. per annum 4. Cloth Dyeing— 
3,60,00(3 Kgs. p.a. 5. Cloth Printmg - 
36,00,0(X) Metres per annum; M/s 
TtalionalCo. Ltd, ISA Brabournc Road, 
Calculla-I. (West Bengal). (Sfi). Jute 
Caipet Backing Cloth t(X> broadlooms 
to produce 50S0 tonnes of carpel hacking 
cloth: M/s Indian Organic Chemicals 
Ltd, 2S, Apollo Sired. Fort Bombay-1. 
(Tamil Nidu) (NU) Polyester Staple 
Fibre- 6,100 tonne per annum 

Sugar 

M/s ‘^■hree Dalta Sa'i.ikari 
Sakhar Karkhami Lid Shirol 
■faluk, Shirol !/>^it. Kolhajnir, 

(Mahaashrlra) 1250 tonnes c' lisi’- 
mg capacity o! sugar cane per 
day. (NU)- M/s The Dccca.n 
Sii. cir cv’ Abkhari Co. Ltd, Ma- 
’’Lining Agents. M/s Perry & C*, Ltd, 

P B. No. 12, Maciras-I. (San4i]kor. AP) 
(SI.). Crushing capacity of sugarcane 
lies been increased by 5(X) tonnes per 
day and crushing capacity after expan¬ 
sion will bo 1,5(X) tonnes per day; The 
ChieT Promotor, M/s Shree Satpiida 
Tapi Parisar Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana 
Ltd, Slioliada, Dislt. Dhullia, Maharash- 
:ra State (Lokheda. Distl Dhul»‘a. 
(Maharashtra) (NU). Crushing capa¬ 
city of Sugarcane - 1250 tonnes per 

d.iy; Since Chalihan Vibhag Khaml 
UJyog Sahakari Mandli Ltd. C’hallhan, 
Dist Surat. Gujarat) (NU); 

( nulling capacity of sugarcane 1250 
tonnes per day; M's The Godavri Suear 
Mills Lttl, Fa/aibhoy Building, P.B. No. 
122-y\, Mahatma Ciandhi Road, Fort 
Bombay-]. (Saiclapur, Disll. Bijapur. 
Mysore). (NU); Crushing capacity of 
.Sugarcane 25(X) tonnes per day. 

Fermentation Industries 

M's The Maharashtra Sugar Mills 
Ltd, Industrial Assurance Bldg.. Chur- 
ci iga ic. Bom bay-1. (M aharash t ra) (N A); 

(1) Malt Whisky 275.000 liitrcs p.a 

(2) Gin-60,tXX) litres p.a, 

l.eathcr 

M/s Webta Piivaic Ltd, 24-.\, Biighl 


Street, Calcutta-17. W Bengal). 
(COB); Wet Blue Chrome fanned 
goat skins -8.64 lakh nos. per annum. 

LETTERS OF INTENT 

Electrical Equipment 

Shri M.li. Kadadi, Ganga Niwas, 
Railway Lines, Sholapur. (Mysore). 
(NU). (a) Potentiometers 1.0 (b) Vari¬ 
able Gang Condesners—0.6 Capacity 
in niiili'^u nos, p.a M/s Asian Electro¬ 
nics Ltd; Handloom House, 3rd Floor, 
221. Dr. D.N. Road, Bom bay-1. (Thana- 
Maharashtra). (NA); 1.0 million nos. 
Potentionmeters p.a.: M/s Phillips 
India Ltd; Shivsagar Estate' Block-A, 
Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay. 
(Pooiia-Maharashfa) (SF): (IMillion 
Nos. p.a.) (1) Carbon Film 

Rcsister. Existing capacity, .20.0 Capa¬ 
city after expansion; 50.0; (2) 

Electrolytic Capacitors 7 0 12.0; 

(3) Polyester Capacitors 15 0’ 
25 0 (4) ("cramic Capacilois. 

25.0 50 0 (5) Variable Gang Con¬ 
densers. 0 636, 0.636. 1.636 

M's Kerala State Industrial De¬ 
velopment (Jorpn. Ltd, Vellayambalam, 
Trivandrum. (Kerala). (NU); Thcrniis- 
ters/ Varistors. 1 0 million nos, p a. 
M's Asian Electronics Ltd; Handluom 
House, 3rd Floor. 221, Dr D N. Road, 
Bombay-4. (Thana-Maharashtra). (NA). 
Trimmers 2 million Nos. p.a. M/s 
Bishan Hlcctrtmics, I, Sonawala Cross 
Lane, Goreeaon East, Bombay-63, 
N.D. (Maharashtra). (Slj Plastic 
Insulated variable capacitors Lxpan- 
".’on oi Existing eapaci!y from 0.! ml. 
nos. toO 6 million nos. p.a.(b)Trimmers 
5 0 milbon nos. p a ; Shri Ajai 
K. Lakhanpal, “Ash>ana", 15th Road, 
Khar, Bombay-52. (Mahaiashtra/Guja- 
rat) (NU). (a) Carbon Film Resistors. 
20 0 million nos. p a. (b) Plastic I'ilni 
Capacitors, (Polycslcr/Poly styrene) 
million nos. p.a (c) Ceramic Capacitors 
- 2.0 million nos. p.a.: Dr Nirnial K 
Chaudhury, 314. Jodhpur Park, Cal¬ 
cutta-31. (West Bengal). (NU); Poten- 
iiomelers 1 0 million nos. p:i.; 
Shri Shashi V. Mansata, 87-K, Park 
Street, Calculta-16. (Mysore) (SE); 
Semiconductor devices-Fxpansion of 
capacity from 1.0 to 10 0 million nos. 
n.a ; M/s Bharlia Electric Steel Co. Lid, 
8, Swinhor Street, Ballygunge. (.\al- 
euUa-IO.. (Haryana) (NU)-EIcctro!ylic 
Capacitors 5.0 million nos. p.a.; 
M/s Kothari & Sons, 20, Nungambak- 
kam High Road, Madras-34. (Gidarat). 
(NU); (a) Electrolytic Capacitors- 5.0 
million nos. p.a.: (b) Trimmers —5 0 
million nos. p.a.: M/s Simeo Meters Ltd, 
Meter Factory Road, Tiruchirapalli-I. 
(Tamil Nadu). (NA); Gang Condensers 
0 6 million nos. p.a.; M/s Bhartia 
Electric Steel Co. Ltd, 8, Swinhoe 
Street, Ballygunge. Calcutta-19. (Har¬ 
yana). (NU); Styroflex Capacitors— 
10.0 million nos. p.a.; M/s Industrial 
Electronics, 9Varsha, 69. Napean Sea 


Road, Bombay-6. (Maharashtra) (NU); 
(i) Electrolytic Capacitors — 5.0 mill, 
nos. p.a.: (ii) Carbon Film Resistors- 
20 0 million nos. p.a.; Shri R. Prasad, 
‘ 6, Madan Street, P.B. No. 8885, Cal¬ 
cutta-13 (Hyaryana) (NU); (i) Disc 
Ceramic Capacitors — 20 0 mill. nos. 
p.a. (ii) Variable Gang Conden.sCrs— 
O',6 million nos. p.a.; Shri Vinod Kumar 
Gupta, K-40, Connaught Circus. New 
Dclhi-1. (UP) (NU): (i) Potentiometers 
I 0 mill. nos. p.a.; (ii) Electrolytic Ca¬ 
pacitors-5.0 mill. nos. p.a.; Shri K.S, 
Narayanan, Electronic Products. 3, Ca¬ 
thedral Road, Maclra.s-6. (Tamil Nadu) 
(NU) (i) Potentiometers — 1.0 million 
nos. p.a.; (ii) Electrolytic Capacilors- 
5 0 million nos. p.a. ;Shri V.B. Tolat, 
Shri Ram Nivas, 7, Khetwadi Lane, 
Bombay-4. (Madhya Pradesh) (NU); 
(i) Carbon Film Resistors- 20 0 mill, 
nos. p.a.; (ii) Electrolytic Capacitors- 
5 0 million Nos. p.a.; M/s Mahindra & 
Mahindra Ltd, Gateway Building, 
Apollo Bunder, Bombay-1. 

Maharashtra) (NA); Poleiniomcters- 
1.0 million nos. p.a. ; Shri R.P. Kapoor, 
E-5, Defence Colony, New Dclhi-3. 
(Haryana) (NU); Electrolytic Capaci¬ 
tors- 5 0 million nos. p.a.; M/s Kerala 
State Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd. Vellayambalam, Trivan¬ 
drum-1, (Kerala) (NU); (a) Variable 
Capacitors (PVC ct Air type) - -*0.6 
million Nos. p.a. ; (b) Trimmers — 5.0 
million nos. p.a.:M/s Ravik Industrial 
Corporiition, D-187, [defence Colony, 
New Dclhi-3. (Haryana) (NU); Styro- 
llex Capacitors - 9 25 mill ion nos. 
pa.; Mr P.A. Panchakshari. 39, 
Girija, Shivaji Co-operative Housing 
Society, POONA-11. (Mysore) (NU); 
(a) Carbon F41m Resistors- 20.0 mill, 
nos. p.a ; (b) Potentionmeters-1 Omill. 
nos. pa.; (c) Loudspeakers - 0.5 mill. 
IK'S, pa.; (d) Band Change Switches- 
0 6 mill nos. p.a.; Shri Hamesh Patel, 
M/s Geomalricnl Tools Mfg. Co. 
(India), N.K. Industrial Estate, Gorc- 
iiaon Fast, Bombay. (Gujarat). (NU); 
(a) Electrolytic Capacitors- 5.0 mill, 
nos p a.: (b) Styroflex Capacitors- 10.0 
los. p.a.; M/s Harshadray Pvt. Ltd; 
A-3/15. Asaf Alt Road, New Delhi-L 
(Mysore). (NU); (i) Electrolytic Capa¬ 
citors. 5.0 mill. nos. p.a. (ii) Styroflex 
Capacitors- 10 0 mill. nos. p.a.; Shri 
R L. Mulchandani, Sukhsagar, Hughes 
Road, Bombay-7. (Andhra Pradesh/ 
Gujarat/Madhya Pradesh) (NU) Modu¬ 
lar Switches—1.0 mill. nos. p.a. 

M/s Mulchandani Electrical & Radio 
Industries Ltd, Sukhsagar,"Hughes Rd; 
Bora bay-7, (Mysore/AP/Gujarat/MP) 
CNU) Variable Gang Condeiisers-0.6 
million nos. p.a.; Shri Shrirjra C. Cho- 
khani, Maheshwari Mansion, 34, 
Napean Sea Road, Bombay-6. (Maha¬ 
rashtra) (NU) (a) Carbon Film Resis¬ 
tors. -20.0 mill. nos. p.a.,(b) Thermis- 
tors/Varistors -2.0 mill. nos. p.a., 
(c) Electrolytic Capacitors -5.0 mill, 
nos. p.a.; Shri Bharat Patel, c/o Usha 
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Eiccrrical Instruments, 9, K.R.D.N. 
Trust Estate, Goregaon, East, Bombay. 
(Maharashtra) (NU). (a) Potentiometers 
—>.0 mill. nos. p.a., (b) Bandchange 
Switches—0.6 mill. nos. p.a.; M/s Pun¬ 
jab State Industrial Dev. Corpn. Ltd, 
3rd Floor, United Commercial Bank 
Bldg , Sector-17, Chandigarh. (Punjab), 
(NU) (a) Semiconductor Devices 
(Transistor/Diodes)—10 mill. nos. p.a. 
(b) Electrolytic Capacitors (Aluminium) 
—5 million nos. p.a. (c) Plastic Film, 
Polyester and Styroflex Capacitors—10 
mill. nos. p.a. (d) Ceramic Capacitors 
—20 million nos. p.a. (e) Variable Gang 
Condensers (Air Die-Electric And PVC) 
—0 6 million nos. p.a. (f) Loudspeakers 
—0.5 million nos, p.a.; M/s Hind Indus¬ 
trial & Mercantile Corpn (P) Ltd; 
205-A, Dr Annie Besant Road, Bom¬ 
bay-18. (Maharashtra/Delhi) (NU) 
(a) Electrolytic Capacitors—5.0 million 
nos. p.a. (b) Band Change Switches 
0.6 million nos. p.a.; Shri Anil N. 
Kothary, 26, Prabhat, 76, Bhulabhai 
Desai Road, Bombay-26. (Gujarat) 
(NU) Metallised Plastic Film Capaci¬ 
tors—10 mill, nos.; p.a. M/s United 
Electrical Industries Ltd, P.B. No. 87, 
Quilon, (Kerala) (NU)(a) Carbon Film 
Resistors—20 million nos. p.a. (b) 
Plastic Film Capacitors (Styrotlex/ 
Polyester) 10 million nos. p.a. (c) Cera¬ 
mic Capacitors—20 million nos. p.a.; 
M/s Andhra Pradesh Industiial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation Ltd, Nizam Sugar 
Factory Bldgs; Hyderabad-4. (Andhra 
Pradesh) (NU) (a) Potentiometers—1.0 
million nos. p.a. (b) Carbon Tracks— 
5.0 million nos. p.a.; M/s Andhra Pra¬ 
desh Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion Ltd, Nizam Sugar Factory Bldgs; 
Hyderabad-4. (Andhra Pradesh) (NU) 
Semiconductor Devices—10.0 million 
nos. p.a.; Shri Mukandrai Kcshavji 
Patel, Mukund Villa, Swaminarayana 
Street, Jamnagar, (Gujarat) (NU) (a) 
Carbon Film Resistors—20.0 million 
nos. p.a, (b) Potentiometers—1.0 mill, 
nos. p.a. (c) Bandchange Switches— 
0.6 mill nos. p.a.; M/s Larsen &Tou- 
bro Ltd, Bombay. (Bombay, Maha¬ 
rashtra) (NA)Telemetering & Tele con¬ 
trol System.—3 nos. p.a.; Shri K. K. 
Khandelwal, Loha Bhavan, P.D. Mello 
Road, Bombay-9. (Gujarat/Maharash¬ 
tra) (NU) Semiconductor Devices 
(Tratisistors/Diodes)—10.0 mill. nos. 
p.a.; M/s Continental Device India Ltd, 
20-A, Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi. 
(Delhi) (SE) Semiconductor Devices 
(Transistors/Diodes), Expansion of 
capacity from 10 million nos. to 15 
million nos. p.a.; M/s Asian Electronics 
Ltd, Handloom House, 3rd Floor, 
221, Dr D. N. Road, Bombay-l. 
(Thana, Maharashtra) (NA) Ceramic 
Capacitors—20 million nos. p.a.; M/s 
Asian Electronics Ltd, Handloom 
House, 3rd Floor, 221, Dr D. N. Road, 
Bombay-l. (Thana, Maharashtra) (SE) 
Styroflex Capacitors etc. Expansion 
of capacity from 12.2 mill. nos. 
to 25.0 million nos. p.a.; M/s Usha 


Electronics, B-27, Greater Kailash, New 
Delhi^S. (Haryana) (NU) (i) Styroflex 
capacitors—>10 million nos. p.a. (h) 
Carbon Potentiometers—1.0 million 
nos. p.a.; M/s Charat Singh, D-200, 
Defence Colony, New DeIhi-3. (Mysore/ 
Haryana) (NU) Ceramic Capacitors — 
20.0million nos. p.a.; M/s Asian Elec¬ 
tronics Ltd; Handloom House, 3rd 
Floor, 22L Dr D. N. Road, Bombay-l. 
(Maharashtra) (SE) Carbon Film Re¬ 
sistors Expansion of capacity from 30 
million Nos. to 80 million Nos p.a.; 
M/s Mulchaiidani Electrical & Radio 
Industries Ltd; Sukh Sagar, Hughes 
Road, Bombay-7. (Andhra Pradesh) 
(NU) VariableCondenscrs—0.6 million 
nos. p.a.; M/s Dcllon Cable Industries 
Pvl Ltd, Dolton House, Bharat Ram 
Road, 24, Daryaganj, Dclhi-6. (Farida- 
bad, Haryana) (NA) 1. Electrolytic 
Capacitors—5.0 million nos. p.a. 2. 
Styroflex Capacitors—10.0 million no.s. 
p.a.; M/s Murphy India Ltd, Dr Shirod- 
Icar Road, Parel, Bombay-12. (Thana, 
Maharashtra). (SE) Loudspeakers & 
Cones |for Loudspeakers. Expansion 
of capacity from 0 3 to 1.0 million 
nos. p.a.; M/sThc Maharashtra Sugar 
Mills Ltd, Industrial Assurance Bldg., 
Churchgate, Bombay-20. (Ahmed- 
nagar, Maharashtra) (N A) (a) Polyester 
Capacitors—10.0 million nos. p a. (b) 
Loudspeakers—0.5 million nos. p.a.; 
M/s Tlic Indian Aluminium Cables 
Ltd, F-40, N.D.S.E., Part-l, New Delhi 
-49. (Ghaziabad, UP) (NA) Semi¬ 
conductor Devices—10.0 million nos. 
p.a.; M/s Mulchandani Electrical & 
Radio Industries Ltd; Sukhsagar, Hugh¬ 
es Road, Bombay-7. (Gujarat/Mysorc/ 
Andhra Pradesh/Madhya Pradesh)(SE). 
PaperjConcs for Loudspeakers—Expan¬ 
sion of capacity from 0.6 to 2.5 million 
nos. p.a.; M/s Telefunkcn India Ltd; 
G-4, N.D.S.E., Part-1, New Dclhi-3. 
(Ballabgarh, Haryana) (SE) (a) Plastic 
Film Capacitors — Expaasion of capa¬ 
city from 5.0 million nos. to 10.0 
million nos. p.a.; M/s Electro Chemi¬ 
cal Condenser Co. Amalfi D/3, D/4, 
Napean Sea Road, Bombay-6. (Maha¬ 
rashtra) (NU) Styroflex Capacitors— 
10.0 million nos. p.a.; M/s ZenerElfect 
Smi-conduclors, 153, Swami Viveka- 
nand Road, Villa Parle, Bombay-56. 
(Maharashtra) (NU) (a) Carbon Film 
Resistors—20.0 million Nos. p.a. 
(b) Loudspeakers—0.5 million Nos. 
p.a. (c) Paper Cones for Loudpeakers— 
1.0 million nos. p.a.; M/s Indian 
Capacitor Co., 160/64, Sant Tukaram 
Rd. Bombay-9. (Maharashtra) (NU) 
(a) Potentiometers—1.0 million nos. 
p.a. (b) Band change switches—0.6 
million nos. p.a.; M/s Advani Oerlikon 
(P) Ltd; Radio House, 6, Rampat Row, 
Fort, Bombay-1. (Chinchwad, Poona, 
Maharashtra) (NA) Variable Gang 
Condensers— 0.6 million Nos. p.a.; 
M/s Semiconductor Ltd, Radia House, 
5th Floor, No. 6, Rampart Row, Fort, 
Bombay. (Maharashtra) (SE) (1) Semi¬ 
conductor Devices (Transistors & Dio¬ 


des) expansion of capacity from 13.0 
to 18.0 million nos. p.a. (b) Thermis¬ 
tors/Variators—Expansion from 2 to 4 
million Nos. pa.; M/s Murphy India 
Ltd, Dr Shirodkar Road, Parel, Bom¬ 
bay-l. (Thana, Maharashtra) (SE) 
Gang Condensers—Expansion of capa¬ 
city from 1.0 million nos. to 2.0 million 
nos. p.a.; Shri Ajay Kumar Jain, 10, 
Shree Ram Building, Jawahar Nagar, 
Dclhi.7. (Haryana) (NU) (a) Carbon 
Film Resistors—20 million Nos. p.a. 
(b) Styroflex Capacitors—10 mill. nos. 
p.a. (c) Disc Ceramic Capacitors—• 
20 mill. no.s. p.a.; M/s Rajiv Invest¬ 
ment (Pvt) Ltd, D-216, Defence Colony, 
New Delhi-3. (Haryana) (NU) (a) 
Styroflex Capacitors—10.0 mill. nos. 
p.a. (b) Gang Condensers—0.6 million 
nos. p.a.; Wg. Commander, H.C. Joshi 
(Rtd), 435, Mathura Road, New Delhi- 
14. (Haryana/U.P./Maharashtra) (NU) 
Precision Resistors—20.0 mill. nos. 
p.a.; M/s Man Radio & Electronics 
(P) Ltd, Station Road, Jaipur, (Jaipur, 
Rajasthan) (SE) Semi-conductor Devic¬ 
es (Transistor/Diodes)—Expansion of 
capacity from 2 to 10.00 million nos. 
p.a. M/s Mulchandani Electrical & 
Radio Industries Ltd, Sukh Sagar, 
Hughes Road, Bombay-7. (Mysore/ 
Gujarat, AP, MP) (SE) Electrolytic 
Capacitors —Expansion of capacity 
from 7.5 to 12.0 million nos. p.a. 
M/s Hindustan Semi-Conductor Co, 
Amin Industrial Estate, Sonawala Cross 
Road, Goregaon East. Bombay-63. 
(Maharashtra) (SE) Semiconductor De¬ 
vices. (Transistors Diodes) -Expansion 
of capacity from 0.4 million nos. to 
10.0 million nos. p.a.; Shri Shashi V. 
Mansata, 87-K, Park Street, Calcutta-16. 
(Mysore) (NU) Carbon Compasilion 
Resistors—40 million nos. p.a.; Shri 
Jagdish Prasad Poddar, 46, Ballygunj, 
Circular Road, Calcutta-19. (Haryana/ 
Mysore) (NU) (a) Loudspeakers of 
various sizes/lypes—0.5 million nos. 
p.a. (b) Paper Cones for Loudspeakers. 
—1.0 million nos. p.a. (c) Band Change 
Switches—0.6 million nos. p.a.; M/s 
Andhra Pradesh Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation Limited, Nizam 
Sugar Factory, Hyderabad. (AP) (NU) 
(a) Styroflex and Polyester Capacitors 
— 10 million nos. p.a. (b) Electrolytic 
Capacitors—5.0 mill. nos. p.a. (c) 
Ceramic Trimmers—5.0 mill. nos. p.a.; 
M/s Andhra Pradesh Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corpn, Nizam Sugar Mills 
Bldg, Hyderabad (AP) (NU) Paper 
Cones and Spiders for Loudspeaker— 
2.0 million nos. p.a.; Shri K. K. 
Khandelwal, Loha Bhavan, P. DeMclIo 
Road, Bombay-9. (Gujarat/Maharash¬ 
tra) (NU) (a) Carbon Film Resistors— 
20.0 mill. nos. p.a. (b) Electrolytic 
Capacitors—5.0 million nos. p.a.; Shri 
S. J. Patel, II, Nirmal Niwas No. I, 
Gowalia Tank, Bombay-26. (Gujarat) 
(a) Carbon Film Resisters—20.0 mill, 
nos. p.a. (b) Loudspeakers—0.5 million 
nos. p.a. (c) Paper Cones—1.0 mill, 
nos.; Shri Kamal Meattic, 26, Prithvi 
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Raj Road, New Delhi-11. (Haryana) 
(NU) (a) Loudspeakers including speak¬ 
ers for Auditorium and Sterophonic 
sets—0.5 million nos. p.a. (b) Paper 
Cones for Loudspeakers—1.0 million 
nos. p.a.; M/s Contemporary Commer¬ 
cials, 9, Varsha, 69-ij, Napean Sea 
Road, Bomb:iy-6. (Maharashtra) (NU) 

(a) Potentiometers -1.0 mill. nos. p.a. 

(b) Loudspeakers -0.5 mill. nos. p.a. 

(c) Paper ConeS'-l.O mill. nos. p.a.; 
M/s Ash.i Brothers (P) Ltd, 10/14, 
Shamset Street, Bombay-32. (Thana, 
Maharashlia) NA) (a) Variable Gang 
Condensers (Air & PVC)—0.6 mill, 
nos. p.a. yb) Trimmers--2.0 mill. nos. 
p.a. (c) Loudspeakers—0.5 mill. nos. 
p.a.; M/s Muichandani Electrical & 
Radio Industries Ltd, Sukhsagar, Sun- 
dhurst Bridge, Hughes Road, Bombay- 
7. (AP/MP) (NU) Volume Controls & 
Carbon Tracks—1. million nos. p.a.; 
M/s Ramkumar Gupta, 26-A, Niza- 
muddin WesI, New Delhi. (Balabgarh, 
Haryana) (NA) Carbon Film Resis¬ 
ters—20.0million nos. p.a. 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Westinghouse Saxby FarmerLtd, 
17, Convent Road, Calculta-I4. (Cal¬ 
cutta, West Bengal) (NA) Air Brake 
Equipment —5,000 sets p.a.; M/s Escorts 
Ltd, M ihajan House, N.D S.E. IL 
New D'dhi-24. (Faridabad, Haryana) 
(NA) Air Brake Equipment for Railway 
Roiling Stock—5,000 sets p.a.; M/s 
Tala Engg. Sc Locomotive Co Ltd, 
Bombay ilouse, 24. Bruce Street, Fort, 
Bombay-1. (Poona Maharashtra) (SE) 
Jigs, Fixtures, Press Tools, etc. (Total 
capacity after expansion will be Us 2A 
million in value).; M/s C.K.P. Ltd, 
Ramkrishna Building, 38, Mount Road, 
Madras. (Madras, Tamil Nadu). (NA) 
Continuous Centrifugals —50 nos. p.a.; 
M/s Snail Spanners (India) and Tools 
Ltd, 87, Nagdevi Cross Lane, Bombay- 
3.(Bombay. Maharashtra) (NA) Indus¬ 
trial Knives—^500 tonnes p.a.; M/s 
Christensen -Longyear (India) Ltd, 
L & T Ilouse, Douglc Road, Ballard 
Estate, P.B. No. 278, Bombay-1. (Bom¬ 
bay, Maharashtra) (NA) Oil Field 
Diamond Bit^ and Stabilizers/Rcamers 
upto 10" diameter 100 nos. p.a. (On 
maximum utilisation of plant & machi¬ 
nery). 

Machine Fools 

Managing Director. Praga 'Fools Ltd, 
6-6/8/32, Kavandigiida Road, Sccun- 
derabad-3. (Secunderabad, AP) (NA) 
Copying lathes (George Fischer 
Model KDM/18)—60 nos. p.a. on the 
basis of maximum utilisation of plant 
Sc machinery. 

Engineering Industries 

M/s Sharpedge Ltd, 34, Okhla Indus¬ 
trial Estate, New Dolhi-2(). (Okhla, 
New Delhi). (SE) Razor Bladcs-~200 
million nos. p.a. 

Office Equipment 

The General Manager, Kerala Elec¬ 
trical Sc Allied Engg. Co. Ltd; Mamala, 


P.O. Cochin. (Ernakulam, Kerala) 
(NA) Plate Freezers—>25 nos. p.a.; 
M/s Visahka Refrigeration, T-9, Green 
Park, New Delhi-16. (Faridabad, 
Haryana) (NU) Domestic Refrigerators 
—15,000 nos, p.a.; M/s Godrej & 
Boyce Mfg. Co. (P) Ltd, Lalbough, 
Parel, Bombay-12. (Bombay, Maha¬ 
rashtra) (SE) Domestic Refrigerators 
and Compressors—(Expansion of capa¬ 
city from 14,000 nos. to 30,000 nos. 
p.a.); M/s The Hyderabad Allwyn 
Metal Works Ltd, Sanatnagar, Hyder¬ 
abad-! 8. (Hyderabad, AP) (SE) 
Domestic Refrigerators —Expansion 
of capacity from 10,000 nos. to 30,(X)0 
nos. p.a.; M/s Ch. Devinder Singh, c/o 
Industrial Cables (1) Ltd, National 
Ins. Bldg, Parliament Street, New Delhi 
-1. (Rajpura, Punjab) (NU) Domestic 
Refrigerators'—15,000 nos. p.a.: Shri 
K.S. Rao, Olympus Refrigeration Sc 
Engg. Corpn., Industrial Estaete, Yey- 
yadi, Managalore. (Managalorc, My¬ 
sore). (NU) Domestic Refrigerators— 

15,000 nos. p.a.; M/s Kelvinalor of India 
Ltd, 19-A, Alipore Rd, Delhi-6. (Farid¬ 
abad, Haryana) (SE) Domestic Refri¬ 
gerators^—expansion of capacity from 
6,0(X) nos. to 30,(X)0 nos. p.a.; Shri C.L. 
Anand, 25, Tndra Palace (2nd Floor), 
H-Block, Connaught Circus, New 
Delhi. (Faridabad, Haryana) (NU) 
Domestic Refrigerators—15,000 nos. 
p.a. 

Medical & Surgical Appliances 

M/s Siemens India Ltd, 134-A, Dr 
Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay. 
(Bombay. Maharashtra). (NA) Dental 
Units—100 units p.a. 

Mathematical Instruments 

M/s A.J. Mehta & Co. 142, Kapadia 
Bldg. Mody Street Fort. Bombay. 
(Nasik. Maharashtra). (NU) 1. Micro¬ 
meters—12.000. 2. Vernier Calipers-- 
12.000. 3. Depth and Height Gauges— 
1.000. 4. Dial Gauges—8.000.; Puniab 
State Industrial Development Corpn. 
Ltd; United Commercial Bank (3rd 
Floor), Scctor-17-B, Chandigarh. 
(Piiniab) (NU) 1. Plain Plug Gauges— 
12,000, 2. Thread Plug Gauges—1,200, 
3. Plain Ring Gauges—1,200, 4. Thread 
Ring Gauges—1,200, 5. Snap Gauges— 
12,0006. Depth Gauges—l,2007.Sheet 
Sc Wire Gauges—1,200,8. Feeler Gaug¬ 
es—2,400 9. Radius Gauges—600, 10. 
Screw Pitch Gauges—6(X), 11 Height 
Gauges (Vernier)—600,12 Depty Gaug¬ 
es (Vernier)—6,000 13 Slip Gauges— 
3(X), 14. Bevel Protectors—600, 15. 

Combination Squares—600, 16. Ver¬ 
nier Calipers—3,000, 17. External 
Micrometers—1,800, 18. Micrometer 
Depth Oauges--600, 19 Length Bars— 
400,20. Sine Bars—150^ 

Chemicals 

The Andhra Sugars Ltd, P B No 2, 
Venkatarayapurara, Taniiku, West 
Godavari Distt; (Taituku, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh). (NA) Chlorosulphonic Acid— 
5,000 tonnes p.a.; Shri J. C. Moha- 


patra, Brooke Hills, SambalpurfOrissa) 
(Sambalpur, Orissa) (NU) Titanium 
Dioxide—7,000 tonnes p.a.; The Manag- 
ing Director, M.P. Audyogic 
Nigam Ltd, ‘A’ Block, Old Seett, 
Bhopal (Korba, MP) (NU) BHC (Tech¬ 
nical)—3,000 tonnes p.a.; M/s Indian 
Explosives Ltd, 3, Chowringhee,Calcutta 
-16. (Gomia, Bihar) (NA) Nitrocellu¬ 
lose (both blasting soluble and indus* 
trial grade)—1,000 tonnes p.a. 

Dyestuffs 

M/s Colour Chem Ltd, Fort House, 
22, Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, P.B. No. 
1640, Bombay-]. (Maharashtra) (NA). 
Vinyl Sulphic Reactive Dyestuffs—90 
tonnes p.a. • 

Textiles 

M/s Bally June Co Ltd; 15, India 
Exchange Place, Calcutta-!. (West Ben¬ 
gal) (SE) Carpet Backing Cloth—50 
broadlooms for the manufacture of 
2540 tonnes of carpet backing cloth. 
Food Processing Industry 

Shri S. N. Goenka, Partner : M/s 
Eastern Associates Co., 21-A Janpath 
(Windsor Place) New Delhi-1. (Assam) 
(NU) Tomato—2,112 tonnes p.a. Pine¬ 
apple—3,360 tonnes p.a. 

Glass 

M/s Hindustan National Glass Mfg 
Co. Ltd; 2, Wellesley Place. CaIcutta-1. 
(Rishra, West Bengal) (SE) Glass Bottles 
Tumblers and Pressed Ware—6,0(^ 
tonnes p.a.; M/s Punjab State Industrial 
Development Corpn. Ltd, United Com¬ 
mercial Bank Bldg, 3rd Floor, Sector- 
17/B, Chandigarh. (Hoshiarpur, Pun¬ 
jab) (NU) Glass Bottles—12,000tonnes- 
p.a.; M/s Haldyn Glass Works (P) Ltd, 
Off Western Express Highway, Oore- 
gaon (East), Bombay-63. (Bombay- 
Maharashtra) (SE) Glass Containers— 
12,000 tonnes p.a. 

Misc. Industries 

M/s Universal Tobacco Co. Ltd., 
3-8-324, Ycllareddi Guda, Hydcrabad- 
38. (Hyderabad, AP) (NU) Cigarettes 
—1,800 million pieces p.a. 

LICENCES REVOKED OR 
SURRENDERED 

(Pertains to particular licences only) 

M/s Pesticides Ltd, Bombay. Para- 
thion (technical). M/s Shiv Prakash 
Janak Rai, Amritsar. (Name of Under¬ 
taking Seth Products Ltd) Whole 
Milk Powder. M/s North Western Engi¬ 
neers, Bombay. Industrial Flour Mill¬ 
ing Machine^. M/s Atfll Drug House, 
Bombay. Nicotinic Acid etc. M/s 
Alembic Chemical Works Co Ltd, 
Baroda. Nonorin tablets. M/s Sur Iron 
Sc Steel Co (P) Ltd, Calcutta. Centri¬ 
fugal pumps. M/s General Industrial 
Society Ltd. Carpet backing cloth. 
M/s Bihar Cotton Mills Ltd. Cotton 
Cloth. M/s Radio & Electricals Manu¬ 
facturing Co. Ltd. Induction Disc type 
protective Relays. M/S Texwell Private 
Ltd. Jute Shuttles. 
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YES! 

You can obtain 
Product Improvement 
with Cost Reduction 
in your industry 
with 

ill 

/atOlMlDKIOMlIfl 

EXTRUSIONS 

Lightness, ^ corrosion resistance, good 
surface finish, along with strength and 
combination of properties —you can obtain 
all at low cost with HINDALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
in every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin¬ 
gle aJummium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction in cost. 

Extrusions can be custom-made in alloys 
which can give a combination of mechani¬ 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—rods, bars, angles, channels, tees, 
zeds. I-beams, H-sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 

Why not investigate the possibilities of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so ! Please write to: 


HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works: Renukool, U.P. 
Offices: BOMBAY 
OELHI.CALCUTTAMAORAS 


HINMLCO 

0 
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THE GWAUOR BATON SM HFE. (WVa) CO, ITR 

(Pulp Division) 

Birlakootam — Mavoor—Kozhikode 

saves 

enormous foreign exchange for National Development 

by 

manufacturing Rayon-grade Dissolving Pulp out of 
bamboo, eucalyptus and wood 

Regd. Office : 

BIRLAGRAM, NAGDA (M. P.) 

•(V 

Gram : ‘WOODPULP’, Calicut. Phone l 3071-74 


V 



November 20, 1970 



Shri Alok P. Jain 


Gentlemen. 

Since my appointment as Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, this is my 
first opportunity to extend you a cordial 
welcome to this 22nd Annual General 
Meeting. 

Shri S. P. Jain, who had been Chair¬ 
man since 1955, decided to lay down his 
office in May, 1970 and it was with 
great reluctance that your Directors 
persuaded themselves to relieve him. 
Your Company had the privilege of his 
advice, guidance and leadership for 
nearly 15 years and it is nrv exaggera¬ 
tion when I say that the present stature 
of your Company is in no small measure 
due to his indefatigable eflbrls, enthu¬ 
siasm, business acumen, vision and 
pragmatic approach, I hope you will 
join me in expressing our deep sense of 
gratitude to him for the services render¬ 
ed to the Company. Having succeeded 
to this office, it shall be my constant 
endeavour to promote the interests and 
progress of the Company to the best ol 
my ability. 

The Directors’ Report and Audited 
Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended 31st March. 1970 have been in 
your hands for some time and with 
your permission I shall take them as 
read. 

As you would have observed, a 
record production and despatch of 
cement was achieved during the year. 
Production was highest at 8,58,735 
tonnes as also despatches at 8,52.521 
tonnes. Sales increased by over 14% 
to Rs. 13.32 crores. The pre-tax profit, 
after providing depreciation of Rs. 53.4 
lakhs, also rose to Rs. 51.15 lakhs. 

I hope you will consider the financial 
results of the working of your Company 
for the year 1969-70 generally satisfac¬ 
tory. particularly if viewed in the con¬ 
text of the ever increasing cost of pro¬ 
duction in items over which your Com¬ 
pany has no control. 

The nation is passing through a very 
crucial stage in its economic devclop- 
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held at Sawaimadhopnr, on 


raent. There is a wide spread frustration 
and unemployment through-out the 
country. Estimates of actual number 
of unemployed may differ but there is 
no doubt that this problem is of a fear¬ 
ful and explosive nature. The responsi¬ 
bility of the Government and business 
houses is to provide more employment 
opportunities. But the recent Govern¬ 
ment policies, enactments and regula¬ 
tions are not encouraging. The leading 
industrial enterprises which have serv¬ 
ed the country for decades by giving 
leadership and entrepreneurship arc be¬ 
ing discouraged from undertaking ex¬ 
pansions and establishing new indus¬ 
tries. 

In the context of Government's de¬ 
clared policy of growth with social 
justice it is but fair that all encourage¬ 
ment should be given for development 
of medium and small sized industries 
in the country. At the same time, it 
should be appreciated that regulations 
and restrictions which tend to create 
conditions unfavourable for the build¬ 
ing of a viable economic structure for 
the country would have inhibitive in¬ 
fluence on declared objective of growth. 
Those with entrepreneurship, expertise 
and technical know-how fostered fiver 
the decades, should be fruitfully utilised 
for the industrial growth of the country. 
With their expansion and setting up of 
new units there would be automatic 
encouragement to the establishment of 
ancilliary, medium and small scale size 
industries. This would provide greater 
opportunities of employment and serve 
the interest of common man. 

Cement, as you know, is one of the 
promoting industries. A progressive 
increase in cement pi eduction is essen¬ 
tial for the development of Indian 
economy. It is, therefore, imperative 
that the cement industry shiiuld be 
enabled to grow fast, particularly in the 
deficit areas in the Northern and 
Eastern regions of the country. 

For more than two decades cement 
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was a controlled commodity. The price 
of cement during this period has been 
pegged to an artificially low level. On 
account of the unrealistic price on the 
one hand and the rising costs of mate¬ 
rials, production and distribution on the 
other, the profit margin has been squeez¬ 
ed and the capacity of the industry to 
generate internal resources needed for 
its growth has been adversely affected. 
The industry has necessarily to take re¬ 
course to external funds, which it is 
not able to attract due to low profitabi¬ 
lity. To sustain expansion then, recourse 
IS taken to borrowings which on account 
of comparatively higher rates of inte¬ 
rest, make deep inroads into the shrink¬ 
ing profits. The vicious cycle thus con- 
linues. 


After detailed and prolonged exami¬ 
nation of all aspects of the matter, the 
Minister for Industrial Development of 
the Central Government announced on 
14th April, 1969 in Parliament Govern¬ 
ment's decision to decontrol cement and 
to abolish freight pooling arrangement 
from 1st January, 1970. It was reiterat¬ 
ed by him from time to time. It was a 
well considered and sound economic 
decision in consultation with the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and in keeping with 
the broad policy of the Government to 
decontrol wherever feasible. This policy 
would have certainly strengthened the 
industry and given the necessary en¬ 
couragement to its growth in the existing 
deficit areas. It is regretted that as a 
result of various pulls and pressures. 
Government reversed their decision 
and continued control on cement and 
freight pooling beyond 31st December, 
1969, This reversal of decision is un¬ 
warranted in as much as the continued 
control would inhibit the growth of the 
industry and create shortages in the 
coming years. This needs immediate 
reconsideration by the Government 
and we hope considering the economic 
advantages, decision to decontrol and 
abolish freight pooling arrangement 
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would be iinnonnced at an early 
date. 

Since 16th April, I960, the Govern¬ 
ment fixed up the uniform cx works re¬ 
tention price of Rs 100 per tonne. 
The said price was irvdequate as com¬ 
pared to the increase in ^ost of produc¬ 
tion ol cement Since then there has been 
a continuous increase in the cost under 
various heads, particularly in price of 
coal, freight rates, emphiyer's contribu- 
ti(m under Employees State Insurance 
Sclieme and also increase in Variable 
Dearness Allowance. The Industry has 
no coni ml over all these items It would 
be fan for I lie Government to allow 
increase in retention price immediately, 
allcast ti) the extent of neutralising the 
increase ia cost due to Governmental 
actions. In a commodity like cement 
where Government controls the cost of 
production at every stage there should 
be an automatic provision for escala¬ 
tion in price payable to the factories 
with every increase in such costs due 
to Governmental actions and/or cir¬ 
cumstances beyond the control of the 
industry. 

A few years back a scheme of lax 
Credit Cciiillcalcs was introduced un¬ 
der the Income-Tax Act with a view to 
encouraging savings, production and in¬ 
vestment in specihed industries such as 
cement. Under the Tax Credit Certifi 
cate (Excise Duly on Excess ("Icarance) 
Scheme, 1965, the industry was entitled 
to a refund ot excise duty in tlic form of 
lax credit certificates at the rate of 25"„ 
of excise duty paid on the quanUim of 
cement despatched during the relevant 
year, which exceeds the quantum of 
cement dcsj>atched in the base year 
(1964-65). This has lapsed fixmi 1st 
Apiil, 1970. Similarly, the development 
rebate available to the industry at 35% 
has now been reduced to 25“;, from the 
same dale. It is rather unfortunate that 
at a lime when a progressive increase in 
production and faster growth of 
cement industry is essential for the deve¬ 
lopment of national economy, Govern¬ 
ment has thought it advisable not to 
continue these incentives. 

As you are aware, cement industry 
has again been brought under the licens¬ 
ing provisions of the Industries (Deve¬ 
lopment and Regulation) Act, 1951 with 
elfcet from 19-2-1970 after a lapse of 
about 4 years. As a result of these 
provisions all expansions/setting up of 
new units in the industry will now re¬ 
quire approval and/or industrial licenc¬ 
es from the Government of India. Dur¬ 
ing the brief period of these 4 years of 
dchccnsing substantial expansion has 
been achieved in the production capacity 
of the industry despite other dilhciiltics 
earlier eniimerated. The mslalled capa¬ 
city of the industry at the end of 1965-66 


was 11.53 million tonnes and is pre¬ 
sently rated at 16.41 million tonnes. 
It is rather sad that progress of many 
schemes of expansion and/or setting up 
of new units has almost come to a halt 
for want of approval and/or industrial 
licence from the Government of India 
even though more than 8 months have 
elapsed since the cement industry has 
been brought under the ambit of indus¬ 
trial licensing requirements. In view 
of the basic nature of the cement indus¬ 
try and its importance vis-a-vis the en¬ 
ure development programmes of the 
country, it will be necessary that the 
Government of India without any fur¬ 
ther delay clear all schemes of expan¬ 
sion and/or setting up of new units for 
which effective steps have already been 
taken prior to the rcimposition of licens¬ 
ing procedures. So far as your Company 
is concerned, necessary applications 
have already been submitted to the 
Government long back and we can hope 
that the Government would issue the 
requisite licences at the earliest. 

Progress about Beawar Project has 
been reported in the Directors’ Report. 
Since then besides Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India, the two other 
IiislilLitions have given their clearance 
for loans. Loan agreements are expected 
to be executed very soon. The Company 
IS making all possible arrangements to 
expedite execution of the project. 

I he Company has started production 
at Kanpur Jute Udyog in March, 1970 
and it has been working satisfactorily 
since then. Its entire production of sack¬ 


ing bags is being used to pack cement 
manufactured at Sawaimadhopur. 

The Jaipur Udyog (Nigeria) Limited 
incorporated on 24th January, 1970 in 
Nigeria has taken over the Manage¬ 
ment Agency of a Government owned 
cement factory at Upkilla in the Mid 
Western Stale of Nigeria. A team of 
experienced Indian personnel is already 
in Nigeria and would be commissioning 
the cement plant there very shortly. 
J am pleased to mention that this is a 
pioneering venture in Cement Industry 
to extend Indian technical and manage¬ 
ment know-how abroad. 

I am glad to mention that serious 
efforts arc being made to professionalise 
the management of the Company. 
Bright, energetic young people are be¬ 
ing trained to take up senior manage¬ 
ment positions. Emphasis is being plac¬ 
ed on their training programme and on 
the social responsibilities of such execu¬ 
tives. 

Industrial relations at the factory and 
quarries at Swaimadhopur have return¬ 
ed to normal since the last strike. I 
would like to acknowledge the contri¬ 
bution of your loyal and dedicated staff 
and workers and I have no doubt that 
with the co-operation of all our employ¬ 
ees, the challenge of the future can be 
met successfully. 

(In the absence of Shri Alok P. Jain, 
the statement was read by Shri 
M.R. Bhandari, Secretary of the 
Company. 

Noth : This does not purport to be a 
record of the proceedings of 
the Annual General Meeting. 
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Guidelines on Personal Guarantees 


Thh Reserve Bank of fndia after review¬ 
ing the practices of commercial banks 
and other financial institutions taking 
personal guarantees from directors and 
other managerial personnel of borrow¬ 
ing concerns while sanctioning loans, 
felt that in the changed circumstances, 
there is no need for such guarantees 
in all cases. In order to help idenlify 
the circiimstancfs under which a gua¬ 
rantee may or may not be considered 
necessary, the Bank in a circular, pro¬ 
vided broad guidelines to (he fina. ’toing 
institutions. 

The text of the circular is reproduced 
below : 

The Reserve Bank of India has ic- 
viewed the practices of commercial 
banks and other linancial inslitulions 
taking personal guarantees from direc¬ 
tors :ind other managerial personnel of 
borrowing concerns while sanctioning 
loans. In some cases, such guarantees 
have been taken essentially lo make up 
for the insiifliciency of tangible security 
oflered ortho weak linancial position of 
the boiTowijtg concern. In v^mc othei' 
cases, guarantees have been taken as a 
matter of routine even where the hnanc- 
ing institutions have the security of the 
company’s tangible assets. An impor¬ 
tant reason for taking guarantees so far 
has been the feeling that with the sign¬ 
ing of llic guarantees, the personal inte¬ 
rest of the directors and other manage¬ 
rial personnel in the company is streng¬ 
thened and hence, that the banks taking 
such guarantees can be rcasoitably con¬ 
fident of the continuity of good manage¬ 
ment. 

Significant Changes 

Circumstances which perhaps msii- 
lied the obtaining of such guarantees in 
the past have undergone significant 
changes recently. With the gradual rise 
of an entrepreneurial class in the place 
of managing agency system and the n? o- 
fcssionalisatioii of managerial cadres, 
there is no need for such guarantees in 
all cases to ensure continuity of ctucienl 
management. Further, the ability of 
financially-sound units to offer ade¬ 
quate security for meeting their bank¬ 
ing needs and the improvement in the 
techniques of linancial and technical 
appraisal by the lending institutions 
provide scope for minimising the use of' 
such guarantees. 

A perusal of practices obtaining 
abroad also reveals that guarantees by 
directors are taki n mostly iii the cas; of 


small private companies requiring funds 
lor additional working capital (as in the 
United Kingdom) or in the case of close¬ 
ly held corporations or in the case of 
concerns whose financial standing does 
not warrant the extension of straight 
unsecured baiik credit (as in the United 
Slates). 

No liard and last uiles or linri guide¬ 
lines can be laid down to indieatc as to 
which of (he cases would still require 
a guarantee and which would not. 
The decision can be arrived at only by 
a careful case by case examination of 
all lo-;n proposals. In general, however, 
It should be borne m mind that guaran¬ 
tees should be obtained only in circums¬ 
tances absolutely warranted after a 
careful examination of the circumstanc¬ 
es of each case and not as a matter of 
course. A detailed credit analysis will 
ha\e to be undertaken lo determine the 
need for guarantees. Lending institu¬ 
tions will thcrclbre have to improve the 
sydem of credit appraisal and obtain 
linancial aatcmcnls from the borrowings 
concern', at more frequent intervals 
tfuin a inesjnl. 

In order to help 'denlify the circums¬ 
tances under which aguiiantce may or 
may not he cons'dc cd neei'^sary, the 
follow'ing broad conadeiai'o' ^ may be 
l.iken into account: 

A. Where guarantees nr/t? not he ean^i- 

dered necessary 

Ordinarily in die case ol public 
limited companies, when the lending 
inslitulions arc satisfied aboiii the 
management, 'is stake in the concern, 
economic viahiliiy of the propos d and 
(he financial pt>sn:on and capac.ly Ibr 
cash g':ncralii>n, no personal gnaiaulee 
need be insisica upon In fact, in the 
case of widely owmed public limited 
companiv-s. whicli may be rated as first 
class and satisfying the abo\c condi¬ 
tions, miaraidccs may not be necessary 
even if the advances are unsecured. 
Also in the case of companies, whcllicn 
private or public, w'hich arc under pro¬ 
fessional management, guarantees may 
not be insisted upon from persons who 
are connected with the management 
solely by virliic of their professional/ 
technical qualificulio.is and not conse¬ 
quent upon any Mgnificanl share hold¬ 
ing in the company concerned. 

Whore the lending institutions arc not 
so convinced about the aspects of loan 
proposals mentioned above, they should 
seek to stipulate conditions to make 


proposals acceptable without such 
guarantees. In some cases, more strin^ 
gent forms of financial discipline like 
restrictions on distribution of dividends, 
further expansion, aggregate borrowings, 
creation of further charge on assets, 
and stipulation of maintenance of mini¬ 
mum net working capital may be neces¬ 
sary. Also, the parity between owned 
funds and capital investment and the 
ova rail debt-equity ratio may have to 
been taken into account. 

Taking these factors into account a 
review should be made of the existing 
cases where guarantees have been 
obl.tincd and where warranted, personal 
guarantees already obtained should be 
given up. 

B. Where guarantee may be considered 
helpful 

(/) Companies, whether private or 
public, where sliarcs arc held closely by 
a person or connected persons or a 
group (not being professionals or 
government) irrespective of other fac¬ 
tors, such as financial condition, secu¬ 
rity available, etc. except where by 
court or statutory order the manage¬ 
ment of the company is vested in a per- 
‘•on or person'', whether called directors 
or by any other name, who are not 
required to be elected by the share¬ 
holders. Where personal guarantee is 
considered necessary, the guarantee 
should prefci ably be that of the princi¬ 
pal members of the group holding 
shares in the borrowing company 
rather than ih it of .'he diicctor/mana- 
gcrial poisonnel functioning as director 
or in any managerial capacity. 

(/'/) L\en if a ccuupany is not closely 
held there may be juslilicalion for a 
personal giiarai 7 tce of directors to en¬ 
sure coniinuiiy of nianageineni; for 
some time now. chaiigcb in control over 
companies have acquired some impor¬ 
tance in the Indian corporate scene. 
Lluis, a lending institution could make 
a loan to a cvunpany whose manage¬ 
ment I ’ con>,idorcd good. Subsequently, 
a diifcicnl group could ac(|iiire control 
(d' the company, which could lead the 
lending institution lo ha\c well-founded 
fears iluu the management had chang¬ 
ed for the worse and that the funds lent 
to the company were in jeopardy. One 
w'ay by which lending instiUilions can 
protect ihcmscKcsin such circumstances 
IS to obtain guaranlccs of llic directors 
and thus lo ensure either the continuity 
i)f the management or that the changes 
in management take place with ihcir 
knowledge. Rven wlicrc personal gua¬ 
rantees arc waived, it may be necessary 
lo obtain an undertaking from the 
borrowing comptiny that no cltancc in 
the management could be made w'ithoiil 
the consent of the leading insiituiion. 
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Similarly, during the formali\e stages of 
a company, it may be in the interests 
of the company as well as the lending 
institutions to obtain giiaraniees to en¬ 
sure continuity of managemeni. 

(Hi) Public limilci' companies oihcr 
than those which may i>e rated as first 
class, where the advance is on an un¬ 
secured basis 

(/v) Public limited companies, whose 
financial j'losilion and/oi capacity for 
cash generation is not satisfactory even 
though the relevant advances aic secur¬ 
ed 

(r) Cases where there is likelv to be 
considciablc delay in the crcalion of a 
chaigc on assets, guarantee may bo 
taken, w here deemed necessary, to cover 
the interim period between the disbuise- 
ment of loan and the crcalion of the 
charge on assets. 

(ri) The guarantee of parent compa¬ 
nies in the case of subsidiaries whose 
own financial condition is not consider¬ 
ed satisfactory. 

{vii) Where the balance sheet of 
financial statement of a company dis¬ 
closes interlocking of funds between the 
company and other concerns owned or 
managed by a group. 

Where guarantees arc wan anted, 
they should bear reasonable proportion 
to the estimated worth of the person. 
Care should be taken to ensure that the 
system is not used by the directors 
and other managerial personnel as a 
source of remuneration from the com¬ 
pany. Banks should obtain an under¬ 
taking from the borrowing company as 
well as the guarantors that no consider¬ 
ation, whether it be by way of commis¬ 
sion, brokerage, fees, or any other fonn 
will be paid by the former or received 
by the latter, directly or indirectly. This 
requirement should be incorporated 
as one of the specific conditions for 
granting the facility in the set of terms 
and conditions, subject to which such 
facility is granted and the banks/ 
institutions should also, during their 
periodic inspections, verify, on the basis 
of the company’s books, whether this 
siipiilalion has been complied with. 
There may, however, be some excep¬ 
tional cases where payment of remunera¬ 
tion has to be tolerated. For example, 
where assisted concerns are not doing 
well and the existing guarantors are no 
longer conn.c'ed with the management 
but contiiuincc of their guarantees is con¬ 
sidered essential because the new mana- 
gemenl'.s guarantee is either not avail¬ 
able or is found inadequate, the exist¬ 
ing guarantees may be continued and 
payment of remuneration to guarantors 
by way of guarantee commission allowed. 
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a popular stylise 


his styles are the dream ; 

he lends the town a-hooting; 
his models are the cream; 



GWALIOR SUITING 


QWALiOR SUITING-MEN ARE MEN WHO HAVE AN EYE OF ORIGINALITY 
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I LTD leaf tobaccos 



going places in the world 


Australia. Belgium, Netherlands. West Germany, 
Cyprus, Caribbean Islands, Hong Kong, Japan. 
Malaysia, Malta. Singapore, Switzerland. U. K.. 
North Africa, West Africa-these are only a few 
countries where Indian Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company Limited has established export markets 
for Its tobaccos. 

Behind this success is the story of a Company 
whose byword has been 'research’ in its every 
operation. Through intensive research carried on 
at Its Research Establishment at Rajahmundry 
(Andhra Pradesh), the Company is continually 
helping and guiding the farmer to improve the crop 


strain and grow tobaccos of international quality. 
Production of tobacco in new light soil areas is 
also being developed by the Company in collabora¬ 
tion with the Agricultural Extension Services of 
State Governments, 

This continuous spirit of pioneering and intensive 
pursuit of quality have combined to make ILTD 
India's largest exporters of quality tobaccos. 

INDIAN LEAF TOBACCO 
(W DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

India's largest exporters of quality tobaccos. 

Winner Govt, of India's Certificate of Merit 
for Outstanding Export Performance. 1966 -1968. 


ILTC-2 
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Looking: Up 

Andhiu Pradksh, ihc fifth largest state in size and the fourth as regards popu¬ 
lation in the Indian union, has.a variety and abundance of natural resources 
adequate to generate and sustain a big programme of vigorous industrialisa¬ 
tion. Spread over the centre of the country, it is most advantageously lo¬ 
cated to reach the internal markets. Visakhapatnara, one of our few natu¬ 
ral harbours, which is located in this state, is well-equipped for exten¬ 
sive overseas trade and commerce as well. The state’s water resources arc 
immense; the Godavari and the Krishna shower their bounty by watering their 
basins. The state has a diversified agricultural base. Surplus in food produc¬ 
tion and feeding its neighbouring states as well, it produces cereals, pulses and a 
rich variety of cash crops such as oilseeds, sugarcane and chillies, not to speak of 
the much wanted tobacco of which it is the largest producer in the union. 
Andhra has considerable coal reserves also which promise great possibilities 
not only for power development but also for the production of fertilisers. 

The predominantly agricultural economy of Andhra Pradesh awaits syste¬ 
matic exploitation. Considerable progress has been made during the recent 
Plan periods, but the achievement has not been commensurate with the resour¬ 
ces or the needs of the state. A massive infrastructure, both for agricultural 
and industrial development, is being established through the construction of 
the Nagarjunasagar, Pochampad and other big multipurpose and power pro¬ 
jects. The long-gestation period of some of these schemes, particularly that of the 
Nagarjunasagar project, however, has thrown a tremendous strain on the 
meagre finances of the state with the result that the industrialisation pro¬ 
gramme has been impeded. The state government’s plea for the re-scheduling 
of the debt it owes to the centre and the interest burden arising out of it seems 
to have a good deal of justification. 

Yet another reason for the slow growth of Andhra’s economy has 

been the need to distribute the available resources region-wise — among 
Telengana, Rayalaseema and the rest of the state. Local entrepreneurial 
talent i» still scarce; the bulk of the commercial community continues 
to confine itself to its traditional avenues in spite of the glittering prospects in 
the industrial field. 

Luckily for the state and the country, the Telengana agitation seems to have 
exhausted itself. The Chief Minister, Mr K. Brahmananda Reddy, is keenly 
aware of the great possibilities ahead. He has welcomed, with open hands, 

industrialists and entrepreneurs from all over the country to participate with 

pleasure and profit in the exciting adventure of the economic development 
of Andhra Pradesh. Surely, a new era in the state’s progress has be¬ 

gun. 

This supplement is an attempt to inform the people of the country of the 
economy of Andhra Pradesh and the opportunities it offers. 
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Andhra Pradesh Today 

BRAHMANANDA^ REDDY 
Chief Minister. Andhra Pradesh 


The formation of Andhra Pradesh on 
linguistic basis, uniHng four crores of 
Telugu-speaking people, was an epoch- 
making event in Indian history; it was 
intended to ensure homogeneous deve¬ 
lopment of the state from every point 
of view. The Telugu people always 
remained more or less under one poli¬ 
tical dispensation except for a short 
period. The ushering in of an inte¬ 
grated state, therefore, was only restor¬ 
ing the status quo ante. 

Andhra Pradesh has an important 
function to perform as a link between 
the north and the south, geographi¬ 
cally and culturally. It is a matter of 
extreme gratification that in the midst 
of the changing scene, when there have 
been ups and downs in the destiny 
of many a ministry in this country, 
Andhra Pradesh has shown utmost 
stability and is determined to march 
ahead, despite small setbacks it has 
received as a result of floods, c>clones 
famine or man-made difficulties. 

Tclengana’s Life-line 

Andhra Pradesh is poised for attain¬ 
ing a '‘takc-olT stage” m its economy, 
thanks to the commencement of returns 
from the huge irrigation and power 
projects, the most outstanding of them 
being the Nagarjiinasagar Project. 
The release of waters from the Pocham- 
pad Project, which may be considered 
as a life-line for Tclengana, for 40,000 
acres, much ahead of schedule, consti¬ 
tutes an important landmark in the 
development of the region. 

The amendment to the Regional 
Committee Order, which enlarges its 
scope of functioning and enables pro¬ 
vision of separate budget figures for 
the region, gives a “new deal” for 
Telengana. If the location of a steel 
plant at Visakhapatnam is our crown¬ 
ing achievement, which is capable of 
making a big impact on the economy 
of the slate, the sanctioning of Rs 75 
crore coal-based fertiliser factory at 
Ramagundam in Tclengana, where 
10 to 12 thousand people would be em¬ 
ployed, is not only a boon to that 
region but also to the entire state. 

Similarly, the location of the electro¬ 


nics complex in Hyderabad and also 
the Hindustan Cables, where already, 
there has been an investment of Rs 
100 crores in the public sector and Rs 
70 crores in the private sector during 
the last few years, will certainly boost 
the economy of the state. Further, 
the completion of a zinc smelter, the 
Bharat Heavy Vessels and Plates Pro¬ 
ject and the Rs 35-crore outer harbour 
in Visakhapatnam will give a fillip to 
the state’s development. 

I am particularly happy that the 
work on the century-old Vamsadhara 
Project in the backward Srikakulam 
district has started. The laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new barrage 
on the Godavari, which is to be named 
after Sir Arthur Cotton, who lit the 
lamp of the delta districts, is an impor¬ 
tant event. The year 1970 will be re¬ 
membered in Andhra Pradesh because 
of the impetus it has given to the agri¬ 
cultural and industrial development of 
the state. More than two million acres 
of government Waste land have been 
distributed this year among the land¬ 
less benefiting 800,000 families - a 
record figure for any state. 

Land for the Landless 

Similarly, to the end of 1969-1970, 
about Rs 2.5 crores were spent for 
providing house sites to scheduled cast¬ 
es, scheduled tribes and other backward 
classes. In addition, 24,000 acres in the 
posse.ssion of ineligible shivaijamadars 
were distributed among the landless 
poor. The long-term credit to the 
fiirmcrs has gone up from Rs 19 crores 
last year to Rs 25 crores this year, while 
the short-term credit of Rs 25 crores 
would go up to Rs 42 crores by the 
end of this year. 

Andhra Pradesh is making efforts 
to give a new orientation to its develop¬ 
ment. The Naxalite activity, which 
bedevilled certain areas in Srikakulam 
district, has been brought under com¬ 
plete control. Some of the leading 
lights of this activity have cither been 
killed in encounters or arrested. A 


new deal has been given to the tribals 
hy taking special measures for their 
improvement, like the abolition of the 
muttadari system, ban on alienation of 
land from tribals to non-tribals and 
wholesale relief to indebtedness, 
starting of ashram-type schools and 
increasing the prices of the commodi¬ 
ties sold by tribals. 

The development of backjjvard areas 
and improvement of the economically 
backward people are our special res¬ 
ponsibility. The constitution of Raya- 
laseema Planning and Development 
Board and the allotment of four crores 
of rupees to that region arc steps 
in that direction. The state government 
is doing its best with utmost sincerity 
to ensure that Telengana gets its due 
share in every way. 

Common Destiny 

Whatever the temporary misunder¬ 
standings in one region, resulting from 
historical factors, Andhra Pradesh is 
now 14 years old and the people of the 
three regions have been joined together 
with a common destiny. Andhra 
Pradesh has given a lead in respect of 
the formation of the linguistic states 
which are an important prerequisite 
for strengthening democracy as visual¬ 
ised by Gandhiji, Nehru and other 
leaders. Andhra Pradesh has a special 
responsibility inasmuch as on its future 
depends the future of other linguistic 
states in the country. 

I firmly believe that if the states arc 
strong, the centre will be strong, and it 
is necessary that the centre is strong in 
the interests of the nation. During 
the British regime, we had experience 
of having numerous states and how this 
weakened the country. Small states 
stand in danger of bein^ dominated by 
capitalists and feudal forces, under¬ 
mining the very development of the 
people. It is a happy augury that 
Andhra Pradesh has maintained peace 
and amity during the last one year 
which has brought back the good image 
of the state. Violence of any kind is 
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ANDHRA PRADESH SUPPLEMENT 


An Open Invitation 
to 

Industrial Entrepreneurs 

WHY YOU SHOULD PREFER ANDHRA PRADESH? 


BECAUSE YOU HAVE: 


(a) State Govemineiit's support for obtaining industrial licences; 

(b) Good plots on industrial development areas; 

(c) Water supply at concessional rates; 

(d) Concessional tariff to power-intensive industries; 

(e) No Octroi; 

(f) Generous financial assistance; 

(g) Joint venture schemes; and 

(h) Preferential treatment in Government purchase programmes. 

Rich in mineral resources, liberal incentives and golden opportunities, Andhra Pradesh invites 
entrepreneurs to take time by the forelock and start rewarding industries. 


Many are the incentives to new industries, viz., 

(a) Sales tax relief; 

(b) Water royalties; 

(c) Non-agricultural assessment; 

(d) Subsidy on power consumed; 

(e) Special incentives for select areas; 

(f) Subsidised rentals for sheds/plots on industrial estates. 

A high power committee for speedy disposal of cases with the Chief Secretary to Government 
as Chairman and the Director of Industries as member-Secretary ensures speedy assistance to entre¬ 
preneurs in obtaining the necessary facilities. Enterprises involving investment of over Rs 5 crores get 
larger Incentives. 


Andhra Pradesh Opens 
A New Vista For Entrepreneurs 


Issued by the Department ef Information, Public Relations and Tourism, Hyderabad. 
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Internationally trained Indian Entineers 
setting unmatched records 
in efiiciency and service ... 



THAT’S EHGLISH EL^TRIC 

PLAYING A LEAD ROLE IN INDIA’S 

POWER DEVELOPMENT 


A TRIBUTE TO TREASURE: 

any standards all this goes to constitute 
a remarkable performance setting a high level 
of efficiency, organisation and sense of 
urgency which would be difticult to improve 
upon anywhere in the world 

J.R.O. Tata 

FOR WHAT? ENGLISH ELECTRIC earned 
this tribute from Mr.J.R.D. Tata when they 
completed the task of rehabilitating the 
electrics at the Tata Chemicals Factory at 
Mithapur whichcameto a standstill because 
of an oil fire that blacked out more than 
2,000 homes in that area. In 12 weeks and 
right on schedule. ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
delivered and commissioned a 20-circuit 
15‘panel G.SkV Control and Relay Board. 

INDIAN ENGINEERS WORKING FOR INDIA'S 
GROWTH: Forming the backbone of ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC is a team of internationally 
trained Indian Engineers whose expertise 
is readily available on alt aspects of design 
and applications of Power System Control 
and Protection. In addition to prompt supply 
of spares, repair and recalibration, ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC after-sales service includes co¬ 
ordination, grading and site commissioning 
of Control and Protective Relays and Systems. 


For the first time in India ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
organised in Madras a Course on the ‘Analysis 
and Protection of Power Systems' during 
November 1969, A large group of practising 
Power System Engineers from both private 
and public electric supply undertakings and 
industries participated. The course is 
specially designed to provide practising 
Power System engineers with detailed and 
up to date knowledge of the techniques of 
Power System Protection. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC’S reputation for quality 
and reliability is backed by unrivalled research 
facilities and experience gained under diverse 
operating conditions throughout the world. 



fNGLiSH fLFCTfi:C tO p 9 n 9 l 3 J kV Control »ndl 

8osrj to Tati Chonnc^h Ltd. Mithapur 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC CO. 
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injurious to people. It Is only by peace¬ 
ful methods that we should strive 
to work for fulfilling our aspirations— 
social and economic. The report of the 
Backward Classes Commission, I feel. 


will pave the way fora just solution to 
take these classes to the level of the 
more advanced sections of society. 

There is no short-cut to progress. The 


only sure and real short-cuf is more 
efficient functioning, a cicar-cut path, 
a clear-cut ideology, a programme 
and more speedy and effective function¬ 
ing to implement it. 


Finances of Andhra Pradesh 


It is now 14 years since Andhra Pradesh 
was constituted by the merger of 12 
districts of the Andhra region of old 
Madras state with the eight Telangana 
districts. Over the years, there has been 
a progressive improvement in the state's 
income and finances. The state income 
{at 1960-61 prices) which was Rs 998 
crorcR in 1960-61, increased to Rs 
1,167 crores in 1967-68. The per capita 
income, which in 1964-65—a year of 
bumper harvest—was Rs 312, came 
down in 1965-66—a drought year—to 
Rs 278. In 1967-68, it improved to 
Rs 291. While the state’s income on 
revenue account in 1960-61 was Rs 
85.29 crorcs, it rose to Rs 254.79 crores 
in 1969-70. The expenditure on the 
same account, which was Rs 84.98 
crores in 1960-61, rose to Rs 281.78 
crores in 1969-70. An income on reve¬ 
nue account of Rs 265.76 crores is 
envisaged in the 1970-71 budget and 
expenditure is estimated at«Rs 266.43 
crores. The increase in revenue esti¬ 
mates in the current year over those of 
last year is accounted for by the aboli¬ 
tion of prohibition in the state and 
increase in the slate’s share of central 
taxes. The state mobilised through addi¬ 
tional taxation Rs 24.48 crores during 
the second Plan period and Rs 47.41 
crores during the third Plan. During 
the three annua! plan periods succeed¬ 
ing the third Plan, additional re.sources 
mobilised through taxation aggregated 
to Rs 33.65 crores. 

Extensive Drought 

Andhra Pradesh passed through an 
extensive drought in 1965-66 and also 
experienced severe loss and damage on 
account of floods and cyclones over the 
years, the worst being the cyclone that 
hit the coastal districts in 1969. Cumu¬ 
latively, despite phenomenal increase in 
revenue receipts since its formation, 
continuous progress in the finances and 
economy of Andhra Pradesh has been 
retarded on account of these and other 
adverse factors as, for example, the 
need to strengthen the police force to 
counter the Naxalite depredations. 
During the last two years, the state’s 
economy has also experienced the ad¬ 
verse effects of the Telangana agitation. 

Inexorably, the difficult financial 
positioh arising out of the above factors 


C. V. H. RAO 

recently exerted its influence on th® 
dcvelopmet of the state which, accord¬ 
ing to a Planning Commission study 
team, remains one of the six industrially 
backward stales in the country. While 
immense potentialities exist for deve¬ 
lopment, the outlays that could be made 
thereon have been necessarily limited 
and the growth rate was consequently 
slow. If the outlays on the second and 
third Plans of the state aggregated to 
Rs 188.60 crores and Rs 352.43 crores, 
respectively, and those on the annual 
plans for 1967-68 and 1968-69 were Rs 
69.71 crores and Rs 73.20 crores, 
respectively, (an outlay of Rs 87.50 
crores for 1969-70 was provided for), 
much of this was consumed by long- 
gestation projects which did not bring 
in commensurate returns to the state’s 
exchequer but continue to absorb a 
considerable percentage of its income. 

Noo-Development Expenditure 

A major factor alTecting Andhra Pra¬ 
desh’s finances has been the need to 
make large allocations from plan to 
plan on projects pertaining to develop¬ 
ment of infrastructure for agricultural 
and industrial growth in the form of 
irrigation and power projects. As a 
sequel, the undertaking of new projects, 
which contribute to augment the state’s 
income and per capita income, received 
secondary importance. On the other 
hand, there has been a disconcerting 
increase in non-development expendi¬ 
ture, inescapably implicit in progressive 
augmentation of administrative expen¬ 
diture through periodical revisions of 
dearness allowances, pay scales and 
other perquisites of the stale govern¬ 
ment employees and expenditure to be 
incurred on drought, for flood relief or 
development of social services. There 
is little choice to be made between 
accentuating and urgent demands for 
development and the acccleiation of 
expenditure due to non-developmental 
pressures. 

The much needed increase in the stale 
and per capita incomes can be achieved 
only through the development of agri¬ 
culture, industries and transport and 
communication facilities to ihcir opti¬ 
mum level and better and planned 
exploitation of water, mineral and other 
natural resources. This, in turn, will be 


possible only through larger savings 
and investments in productive ventures 
and systematic planned endeavour to 
develop the chronically drought affected 
areas identified as such by the Planning 
Commission itself. Tt is a vicious circle. 

The Foqrth Plan 

In formulating the state's fourth Plan, 
the state government proposed an out¬ 
lay of Rs 650 crores to achieve a growth 
rale of five to six per cent in agriculture 
and of eight to 10 per cent in industry. 
The Planning Commission has cut it 
down to Rs 420.50 crorcs, with central 
assistance amounting to Rs 240 crorcs. 
The state is certainly not happy about it, 
though it has the choice of increasing 
the outlay by mobilising larger resources 
on its own to finance programmes of 
economic and social development. The 
Fifth Finance Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations would result in transfer 
to the state of Rs 339.28 crores from 
central revenues—Rs 274.27 crorcs as 
share of taxes and duties and Rs 65.01 
crorcs over what was made available 
by the centre otherwise under the 
Fourth Finance Commission’s report. 
This, however, falls short of the expec¬ 
tations of the state. “Our hope that the 
state's finances will be brought to a 
state of stability was not fulfilled”, says 
the state's Finance Minister, Mr K. 
Vijayabhaskar Reddy, “as many of 
the inevitable commitments were not 
accepted by the Commission in full”. 

An excruciating constraint on the 
state making large development outlays 
has been the inconvenient legacy of 
long-gestation projects in irrigation and 
power started in the second and third 
Plan periods, the cost of which has been 
continuously escalating on account of 
the haphazard manner in which original 
estimates were prepared, the devalu- 


Eastern Economist regrets the death of 
C.V.H. Rao followlqg a heart attack on 
November 17. He was 65. A well-known 
foumattit and columnist of Andhra Pradesh, 
he edited for some dme the Indian Nation 
and the Indian Republic. Later on, he |oi- 
ned govemnmnt service and held several 
responsible positions in the erstwhile Madras 
state and the Government of India’s Infiow’- 
raation Department. 
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atioa of the rupee in 1966 aod the con* 
sequent higher prices to be paid for im¬ 
ported equipment and machinery. 
Those which have spilled over from the 
third Plan would themselves absorb 
Rs 350 crores of the approved outlay 
for the fourth Plan—Rs. 180 crores in 
the power sector and Ps 90 creres in 
the irrigation sector. 

Long-Gestation Projects 

The state’s financial position and its 
economic and social development are 
inextricably bound up with a faster 
rate of agricultural and industrial 
growth. Implicit in this is also the im¬ 
perative need, firstly, to eliminate to 
the extent possible, disparities in the 
development of the three constituent 
regions — coastal Andhra, Telangana 
and Rayalaseema—-and, secondly, the 
encouragement and diversification as 
quickly as possible and in all possible 
ways of the state’s industrial sector to 
increase the contribution of industries 
to the total income of the state. In 
effect, this means that industrial growth 
in the current Plan period should be 
even more than 10 per cent. 

The first problem had in fact projec¬ 
ted itself into special prominence two 
years ago with the outburst of the agi¬ 
tation about Telangana safeguards and 
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development in all its ugly fury, necessi¬ 
tating special and urgent measures 
being taken to speed up the rwion’s 
development. In addition to the Tclan- 
gana surpluses from 1956-57 to 1968-69, 
estimated at Rs 28 crores by the Bhar- 
gava Committee, an additional sum of 
Rs 17 crores will be spent on Telangana 
during the fourth Plan period, at the 
rate of nine crores of rupees per year. 
In respect of Rayalaseema; a develop¬ 
ment board has been set up and an 
allocation of four crores of rupees has 
been made for 1970-71 while in respect 
of coastal Andhra, a special allocation 
of two crores of rupees is proposed. 

Additional Taxation 

Naturally, when the issue of streng¬ 
thening the financial base of the state 
comes up for discussion, attention is 
turned to prospects of new additional 
taxation. In this connection, an assess¬ 
ment made by the state government 
when the Fifth Finance Commission 
called for its views, indicates that there 
is hardly any new source that can be 
fruitfully tapped. For instance, the 
levy of an agricultural income-tax, 
commended by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, is not acceptable to the state 
government, because of its limited in¬ 
come-yielding potentialities, especially, 
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in view of the land ceilings legislation, 
and might prove in practice vexatious 
to the vast agricultural community 
composed mainly of medium and small 
farmers. The land tax has undergone 
considerable changes in the last few 
years, the latest amending Act of 1967 
enchancing the standard dry assessment 
by 75 per cent all over the state, the 
assessment of wet land in Andhra by 
75 per cent and of wet lands in Tclan- 
gana by 30 per cent. Political opposi¬ 
tion to this enhancement has been and 
continues to be wide-spread. 

The contribution of the State Elect¬ 
ricity Board to the general revenues or 
to Plan resources cannot be consider¬ 
able, because it has the prior responsibi¬ 
lity of completing the powei^ projects 
already in hand and of laying trans¬ 
mission and distribution lines and to 
finance and implement a massive and 
urgently needed programme of rural 
electrification. The three public sector 
industrial corporations which have so 
far made but marginal contributions 
to the state revenues arc, however, ex¬ 
pected to be much better hereafter. 

Limited Non-Tax Sources 

Prospects for raising revenues from 
non-tax sources like forests, animal 
husbandry, fisheries, and mineral re. 


HINDUSTAN 
SHIPYARD LIMITED 

(A Government of India Undertaking) 

VISAKHAPATNAM-5. 

INDIA’S PREMIER 
SHIPBUILDING YARD 

SO FOR BUILT 52 SHIPS 
AGGREGATING TO 4,50,400 D.W.T 

A new Graving Dock 

capable of docking ships upto 57,000 DWT is fast getting 
ready, and will be commissioned by 
January 1971. The Yard can handle all kinds of 
underwater and above-water 
repairs to ships. 
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is today 

A few miles from somnolent Hyderabad is the Electronics with delay line> Microwave equipment and precision' 
Corporation of India where hundreds of young men— components required for professional instrumentatien. 

scientists and engineers—are busy planning. Planning for Backed by dynamic and aggressive research EC is. 
tomorrow. Your tomorrow with electronics. diversifying its products to include new and sophisticated 

With electronics invading every field of human activity it is items. Electronic products vital for 
imperative that India keep pace with the times. EC is rapid industrial development.—many of which India has 
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Digital and Analogue: Transistorized Pulse Oscilloscopes for a tomorrow with electronics. 
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sources and from inlcrcs! on loans 
granted by the slate government are 
extremely limited, though increased 
receipts can be raised by regular in¬ 
vestment on capital oullay on Ibresis 
and other items, interest t)n loans ad¬ 
vanced by thestatcgovernment depend’, 
on the capital in\es!ed in advances 
from funds borrowed b> ^hc state, on 
which the latter itself has to pay inte¬ 
rest. In many eases, exemptions and 
concessions have to be made on such 
loans !o farmers for crop failures due to 
drought, Hoods or other natural cala- 
fuitics. Heavy overdiies of limans sanc¬ 
tioned by co-operatives illustrate the 
hazards implicit in considering this as 
a revenue resource. 

The stale government has proposed 
certain measures as essential to extri¬ 
cate It from financial stresses, reflected 
in part in its heavy overdrafts on the 
Reserve Bank, in its memorandum to 
the fifth Finance Commission and at 
the National Development Council 
meetings. First and foremost, as its 
development needs arc ever increasing, 
there IS need, on the one hand, for 
larger devolution of resources from the 
centre to the state to meet its expanding 
non-Plan obligations and, on the other, 
for an urgent rescheduling of (he stale's 
loan liabilities. 

One imporlaitt non-Plan obligalion 


pertains to the growing expenditure on 
administrative services stemming more 
or less directly from the centre's deci¬ 
sions periodically to enhance dearness 
allowances and revise the pay-scales of 
central government employees. Bet¬ 
ween 1957 and 1968, the additional extra 
cost incurred by the state on such en¬ 
hancement of dearness allowances, 
merger of dearness allowances with pay, 
revision of pay-scales of its employees 
and removal of disparities between the 
pay-scales of Andhra and Telangana 
employees, amounted to Rs 50 02 
crorcs. Subsequently another general 
revision of pay-scales, dearness allow¬ 
ance rales and retirement benefits etc., 
was made in pursuance of th»' recom¬ 
mendations of the Second Pay Com¬ 
mission in 1968-69. An important 
item of expenditure in this category 
that incurred on strengthening nd, if 
possible streamlining, the police for c 
and aftolher is that nee ssitated by the 
need to provide special opportunities 
for Telangana people in the stale’s 
subordinate services under the 1956 
Telangana Agreement. 

The Nagarjunasagar project which 
in one sense is Andhra F^adesh’s pride 
has in another sense been a “white 
elcplianl", fed by the slate government 
at great strain on its finances. The 
estimate of its cost soared from Rs 


86.57 crores in 1966 to Rs 164.89 
crores in 1968 and indications are that 
it might soar further before it is com¬ 
pleted and yields returns. The project 
is financed mainly by loans from the 
.central government; Injt paradoxically 
interest payments on the loans absorb 
a considerable proportion of the state’s 
revenues. Though the work on the dam 
is more or less complete, the construc¬ 
tion of the two canals has still to make 
headway. 

Relief is urgently needed from the 
heavy and oppressive burden of loans 
not only through the rescheduling of 
loan repayments but also of interest 
charges on the loans. The centre should 
either agree to make loans inlcrcst- 


ST.ATE INCOME (at current prices) 
(RrvIM) 


Year 

State 
Inrame 
(Rs Crorcs) 

Per Oipita 
income 
(Rs) 

1960-61 

998 29 

279-43 

1961-62 

1,101 78 

302 91 

1962-63 

1,181-33 

318-78 

1963-64 

1,366 70 

361984 

1964-65 

1.53Q-76 

397 84 

1965-66 

1,543 03 

392 85 

1966-67 

1,798 

448-65 

Source : 

: Bureau of Economics and 

Statistics, 


Andhra Pradesh. 
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free, or dsfipr PQllcqtiQn of interest until 
the project IS completed, or charge a low 
rate of interest — 'say 3/4 per cent in 
the context of the concessional interest 
for loans for major river valley projects 
allowed to the Government of India 
under the agreement for the utilisation 
of P.L. 480 funds. A more beneficial 
and legitimate course would be for the 
centre to take over the proiect as one 
of “national importance", which would 
ensure, firstly, its quicker completion and 
and quicker augmentation of the irriga¬ 
tion potential, secondly, flow of larger 
funds for ayacut development, and 
thirdly, facilitate the process the state 
earning urgently need^ income by the 
levy of water rates and land revenue on 
land irrigated under it. 

The slate government has been press¬ 
ing for a reversal of the National Dc- 
vr'lopmcnt Council’s 1956 decision, by 
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which the state gave up the right to 
levy sales tax on textiles, sugar and to¬ 
bacco, These coipmodities extensively 
in demand would, when brought under 
the state’s sales-tax schedule, bring in 
substantial revenue to its exchequer. 
In 1956-57, sales-tax on these three 
commodities yielded a revenue of Rs 
209 crorcs or 42 per cent of the total 
sales-lax income of the state, and at 
ihe present rates would yield an esti¬ 
mated 10 or 12 times larger yield. A 
strong case for rc-transfer exists, unless 
the centre agrees to enhance substantially 
the state's share of the central excise 
duties. 

Financial constraint is a serious ob¬ 
struction to the state taking up new 
medium and minor irrigation schemes, 
which would contribute to the elimina¬ 
tion of inter-rcgtonal disparities and 
development of chronically drought- 


U 

susceptible areas in the three regions 
of Andhra Pradesh. On the other hand, 
some other potentially h*gl^-y>®Wing 
and essential projects like the Goda¬ 
vari barrage, the drainage project in 
West Godavari, an l.A.Df.P. district, 
and the renovation of Nizamsagar pro¬ 
ject in Telaiigana are being undertaken 
with resources available from collection 
of advance betterment levy under the 
Andhra Pradesh Irrigation (Betterment 
Levy) Act of 1955. 

Presently, the picture of Andhra 
Pradesh's tinances does look gloomy; 
but there is confidence all round that 
the state is in the throes of a break¬ 
through into a more hopeful financial 
future. There may be pitfalls, but 
through determined cJforts, such as 
those now being made, they can be 
avoided and the road to progress ren¬ 
dered smooth. 


On Road to Industrialisation 


J V SOMAYAJULU 


y\NnifKA PRAmsn perhaps offers ihc 
greatest scope today, among southern 
states, for the development of iiulus- 
tnes. With a strong agricultural base 
and several big irrigalion-ciim-powcr 
projects nearing completion, the stale 
administration is gearing it.self to meet 
the challenge of suslainctl iiulustnal 
grov\th. 

The state government is n<U only 
taking a pragmatic view of the xaiioii^ 
agrarian, labour and other problems, 
but is also going all out to give iinaneial 
assistance through its various corporat- 
ions for setting up industrial units. 
There is no longer any fear of po\^er 
shortage, nor of inadequacy offinancial 
assistance. Tliciiifrastruciurc is being 
developed by augmenting all modes 
of communication facilities. With 
the setting up of separate regional 
boards to look after the needs of ilic 
backward and und^r-developecl areas 
and the springing up of several large- 
scale and small-scale industries, both 
in the public and private sectors, the 
economy of the state is bound to get a 
fillip. The development of the major 
and minor ports all along the slate's 
coastline would not only provide impe¬ 
tus to Ihe internal as well as external 
trade, but will also create scope for a 
number of new industries based on 
marine products. This development 
will as well provide a vital strategic 
link in the defence of south-east 
Asia. 

Andhra Pradesh is poised for 
industrial breakthrough for it 
has already developed well its infra¬ 
structure over the nast several vears. 


IhoLigli the clTorts of the leader^ 
ill the government and industry were 
somewhat thwarlctl by the distur¬ 
bances in Iclengana, one can confi¬ 
dently Say that Andhra Pradesh offers 
today a peaceful and propitious atmos¬ 
phere for the growth of many industries. 
Hyderabad, which is the meeting point 
of the soutliern and the northern cul¬ 
tures, hoKls out nearly all the at tractions 
for the industrialists coming Irom the 
north. 

The C hief Minister of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Mr K.. Brahma nan da Reddy, 
and other ministers are anxious that 
industries should be tlcveloped in the 
state at as rapid a pace as possible. 
In fact, the C'liief Minister recently 
visualised the starling of one industry 
per diem. The state government has 


set up a committee to scrutinise, screen 
and process all the requests for industrial 
licences and for taking appropriate 
follow-up action. The assurances given 
by (he Chief Mi.'ii'^tcr (hat itew' indus¬ 
trialists would not h.'i\e any difficulty 
m meeting him and that it would be 
possible to obtain an iiuliistrial licence 
within a period of one week after all 
the formalities aie completed bear 
testimony to the anxiety of the state 
ailministration it) see that the state 
Fs industrialised at a lapid pace. Mr 
Reddy's recent vi>ii lo .lapan and other 
south-east Asian countries, along with 
the ofii'.’ials of the And hi a Pradesh 
Industrial Development ('orporation 
is another pointer to progress. Ihc 
ability will] which he has i egoliated 
with industrialists in Japan for starting 
of nylon filament, tyics and tubes, pig 
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Item 

Itnit 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1967-68 

State income at 1960-61 price.s 

(Rs crorcs) 

998 

1.0‘J.S 

J.l67t 

Per capita income at 1960-61 prices 

(R.S) 

279 

280 

291t 

Population (Mid-Year estimate) 

(Crorcs) 

3 6 

4 0 

4-2 

Net area irrigated . 

(Lakh hectares) 

291 

29 8 

30 9 

Index number of agricultural production . 

(Base 1956-57-= 
100) 

99 2 

too 2 

121 9 

Production of foodgrains. 

(Lakh tonnes) 

64 2 

61 0 

71-9 

Production of oilsi^s* . 

(Lakh tonnes) 

7 8 

7 1 

Jl-4 


tRclatcs to 1966-67. 

• Groundnut, castor and scsamuni. 
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iron and ball-bearings industries, among 
others, only substantiates the above 

statement. 

Apart from the assistance extended 
by the official committee and the Chief 
Minister and his team of ministers, the 
Andhra Pradesh Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation has been extending 
every assistance to enterpreneurs for 
starling new industries. It has also 
assisted the development of industries 
started by others by taking over the 
management if found necessary. It has 
taken over the management of Indo-Nip- 
pon Precision Tools Ltd. This project 
was commissioned recently. The Corpo¬ 
ration has also taken up the promotion 
of Associated Glass Industries for the 
manufacture of crystal glass and hollow- 
ware by utilising quartz which is avail¬ 
able in plenty in the state. So far, 
financial assistance has been sanctioned 
by the corporation for nearly 100 
projects. The Corporation has 
proposed to set up with assistance 
from Japan several new industrial 
units to produce tyres and tubes, pig 
iron and electronic components. It also 
proposes to diversify and expand the 
production of the ball-bearings. 

The Andhra Pradesh State Financial 
Corporation has sanctioned during the 
past 14 years of its existence over Rs 
15 crores of loans to industrial £oncerns 
in the state. It is offering 100 per cent 
advances on the basis of collateral secu¬ 
rity with a view to encouraging indus¬ 
trialists of moderate means. 

The Nizam Sugar Company, which is 
a state project, is setting up a new 
sugar factory at Zaheerabad with a 
crushing capacity of 1,250 tonnes of 
sugarcane per day. The government 
is also making all-out efforts to establish 
new sugar factories in the co-operative 
sector in the Rayalaseema and Telan- 
gana areas, taking advantage of the 
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irrigation potential created by the 
Nagaijunasagar and Pochampad pro¬ 
jects and the Rajolibanda diversion 
and Kurnool-Cuddapah canal schemes. 

The small-scale industries are also 
making headway in the state. A num^r 
of such industrial units are coming 
up in various important towns in the 
state. The fact that over 2,766 small 
industrial units are being assisted by 
the State Bank of India in Andhra 
Pradesh with advances exceeding Rs 
25 crores is a positive proof of the 
high position enjoyed by the small 
industries in the state. With the natio¬ 
nalisation of the major banks, it should 
be possible for small industries to get 
more bank credit than w'as the case 
hitherto. It may be easy for many 
units to expand their production. Many 
new units should also come up. 

The available power generating capa¬ 
city in the state is about 580 mW. This 
is expected to increase to 1,063 mW 
by the end of the fourth Plan i.e. by 
1973-74. The maximum demand for 
power so far has been for 425 mW. 
The state’s power requirements are 
expected to go up to 1160 mW by 1973- 
74. All fears of development of power 
shortage in the state are unfounded. 
The Ramagundam unit will be com¬ 
missioned by the end of the current 
year, and will generate 62.5 mW of 
power. Kothagudem III stage (2x110 
mW) and Lower Sileru (2x100 mW) 
projects arc expected to be completed 
in 1972-73 and 1973-74, respectively. 

Not being content with the present 
development efforts, the state govern¬ 
ment is urging the centre to set up as 
many public sector units in Andhra 
Pradesh as possible. The proposed 
establishment of a coal-based fertiliser 
plant at Ramagundam and the setting 
up of a zinc smelter, a steel plant, a 
scooter project and a tcle-communi- 


cation plant at Visakhapatnam only 
testify the efforts the state government 
has l^en making to speed up industrial 
growth. The state government has com^ 
menced the exploitation of lead, zinc 
and copper deposits at Agnigundala 
in Guntur district. In the first pha.se 
of this scheme, the exploitation of the 
Banddanuttu deposits has been taken 
up. The government is very keen on the 
development of mineral and mineral- 
based industries in the state, particu¬ 
larly in the Rayalaseema and Tclangana 
areas. We may look for large-scale 
exploitation in the near future of asbes¬ 
tos deposits in Cuddapah region and 
the diamond deposits of Vajrakarur 
and Ramallakota, 

The state government has a proposal 
under consideration to collect sales tax 
on deferred basis, as is being done in 
Maharashtra. The scheme envisages 
exemption to an industrial unit from 
the payment of sales tax for the first 
three years of its operations and col¬ 
lection of the same after 18 years with¬ 
out interest. The accumulated sales 
tax for three years is to be allowed to 
be utilised by an indusrial unit for 
starting another in the backward areas 
of the state. The concern which gets 
this facility (the accumulated sales tax 
can be converted by the company into 
its equity capital) will also be required 
to raise four times the amount towards 
equity capital. 

In the case of any new industry, the 
sales tax for the first three years from 
the date of commencement would be 
retained by the entrepreneurs as loan 
and utilised towards their working 
capital. In both cases, the payment 
would start after 18 years and the same 
will have to be repaid in three equal 
annuxil instalments. 

A plywood manufacturing unit has 
been set up recently in Nacharam In- 


PRODUenON OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN ANDHRA PRADESH: 1964 to 1968 


Year 

Cotton 

Yam Pircc 

(*000 Kg.) goods 
(’000 
Meters) 

Jute Glass Cement 

(Tonnes) (Tonnes) (Tonnes) 

Coal 

COOO 

Tonnes) 

Paper 

(Tonnes) 

Sugar 

(Tonnes) 

Cigarettes 

(Millions) 

Asbestos 

Cement 

(Tonnes) 

Vegetable 
Products 
Vana.s- 
pathi 1 

(Tonnes) 

Machine 
Tools 
rOOO Rs) 

Deto¬ 
nators 
(’000 Ra) 

1964 

22,176 

34,104 

42,336 

1,680 

9,74,460 

3,480 

34.848 

2,47.512 

9,313 2 

1,26,144 

14,028 

NA 

NA 

1965 

24,672 

36,264 

44.760 

4,656 

12,13,320 

4,080 

35,544 

3,16.560 

10,345 2 

1,28,280 

19,392 

81.732 

3,972 

1966 

21,672 

31,308 

37,236 

240 

10,94,844 

4,152 

32,508 

2,53,536 

10,741 2 

72,972 

12.692 

22,045 

17,544 

1967 

24,240 

32,664 

46,920 

2,568 

9,32.784 

4.200 

51,096 

1,63,860 

10,215 6 

54.168 

18.660 

24,528 

21,804 

1968 

27,876 

35.457 

49,391 

2,888 

11.35.264 

4,033 

63,160 

1,94,364 

11,993 6 

53,919 

31,319 

24,271 

21,498 


Source ; Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Andhra Pradesh. 
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dastrial Estate. The Andhra Pradesh 
Small-scale Industrial Development 
Corporation has taken up an ambitious 
programme for the development of 
small industries through grant of 
liberal tinancial assistance or 
through actual participation in 
the ventures. The Coiporation has 
helped 13 industries in the past two 
years in various fields. It is promoting 
several small industries under its tech- 

Industrial 


Andhra Pradesh has a long way to go 
before it can occupy an important 
place on the industrial map of India. 
The Pande Panel of the Planning Com¬ 
mission declared Andhra Pradesh an 
industrially backward state. 

The Andhra Pradesh Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation was set up by the 
state government to encourage mana¬ 
gerial talent from within and outside the 
state to set up industries here. The main 
functions of the corporation are direct 
promotion of selected industries, in 
public sector or in private sector, in 
collaboration with private entrepreneurs 
and to afford financial a.ssistancc to 
industries set up in the medium and 
large-scale sectors for manufacture, 
preservation and processing of goods. 

Promoting Entrepreneurship 

With a view to promoting entre¬ 
preneurship and managerial talent, the 
corporation has been taking up identi¬ 
fication and investigation of selected 
industries for direct promotion both in 
the public and the private sectors. It 
Itself does the necessary spade work 
such as securing of industrial licence 
and preliminary processing. After secur¬ 
ing necessary licence/permission from 
the concerned authority, the corporation 
tries to arrange for technical collabora¬ 
tion wherever necessary and identify 
local competent entrepreneur to be asso¬ 
ciated with it for implementing the pro¬ 
ject. 

The projects established by the cor¬ 
poration in public sector include: 

(1) Republic ForCompany Limited: 
The capital outlay on this project is Rs 
4.50 crorcs. It manufactures forgings 
to an annual capacity of 9.000 tons. 
The project has been set up in collabora¬ 
tion with Messrs Seri Renault Engineer¬ 
ing Company, France. It went into 
commercial production in 1968. 

(2) Indo-Nippon Precision Bearings 
Limited : An industrial licence was ob- 


nocrat scheme. These industries arc 
to be set up by technocrats. The Cor¬ 
poration has a proposal to set up an 
electronic industries complex. Under 
this scheme, 10 to 15 industrial units' 
are to be set up in collaboration with 
Japan or under Japanese guidance for 
manufacture of sophisticated electro¬ 
nic items. 

Andhra Pradesh invites industrialists 


ANAGANl RANGA RAO 

tained by the corporation for the 
manufacture of taper, ball and cylin¬ 
drical roller bearings to the extent of 
1.2 million numbers annually. Recog¬ 
nising the basic character of the industry 
which is likely to create a number of 
allied/ancillary engineering industries, 
the corporation decided to implement 
this proiect in the public sector. The 
total outlay on the project has been 
Rs 3.5 crores. 

Technical Collaboration 

The corporation has arranged 
technical collaboration with the 
leading manufacturers of ball bear¬ 
ings in Japan, v/z., Messrs Koyo Seiko 
Company Limited, Osaka, and Messrs 
Marubeni lida Company Limited who 
have also agreed to invest 12 per cent of 
the share capital of the company. The 
project is located at Maula Ali, adja¬ 
cent to Republic Forge Company Limit¬ 
ed. The project went into commercial 
production on June I, 1970, and is 
expected to work to the optimum capa¬ 
city by the middle of next yea r. 

(3) Acetic Acid Plant : The corpora¬ 
tion has taken up on lease for a period 
of 10 years the management of acetic 
acid plant of Messrs Hyderabad Cons¬ 
truction Company Limited which was 
lying in a moribund condition for 
more than a decade after its installa¬ 
tion. The capacity of the unit is 18,000 
tons, 

(4) Associated Glass Industries Limit¬ 
ed : The corporation has also been 
successful in setting up another project 
for the manufacture of glass products 
with an annual capacity of 30,000 tons. 
The total capital outlay on the project 
is Rs 3.60 crorcs. The technical colla¬ 
boration has been arranged from a 
well-known Hungarian organisation, 
Messrs [Complex of Hungary, Buda¬ 
pest. This project is expected to go 
into production by the end of 1971. 
It is expected to cater for the growing 
requirements of hollowwarc, glassware. 


from all the corners of India as well as 
foreign collaborators to start industries 
in the state. The abundant supply of 
power, water and fine human material, 
an excellent climate for industrial deve¬ 
lopment and enthusiasm on the part 
of the state government inspire hope 
that by the end of the fourth 
Plan, Andhra Pradesh will rank as 
a major industrial area in the 
country. 


crystal glassware, etc., in the country. 
This project is set up in association 
with a private entrepreneur. 

Besides, the corporation has taken 
up some projects in the medium-scale 
sector in association with private entre¬ 
preneurs on a joint venture basis. The 
pattern of these joint ventures is the 
private party and the corporation invest¬ 
ing equal amounts of share capital. 
The project is managed by a board of 
directors with equal representation for 
the Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion and the private entrepercncur, 
though the day-to-day administration is 
left to the private entrepereneur asso¬ 
ciated with the corporation. It is expect¬ 
ed that the programme of joint ventures 
would encourage more people to enter 
industry as entrepreneurs. 

Joint Ventures 

So far, five joint ventures are in vari¬ 
ous stages of operation. Two more 
joint ventures have been decided upon, 
but this arc yet to take shape. The five 
joint ventures which arc in operation 
are : 

(a) Manufacture of electrical winding 
wires : It has a capacity to produce 
annually 600 tonnes of wires. The capi¬ 
tal outlay of this project is Rs 50 
lakhs. It has been set up in technical 
collaboration with Messrs Sumitomo 
Industries of Japan. 

(2) Manufacture of H,T, switchgears^ 
circuit breakers, insulators, etc. : Messrs 
Gardy of Switzerland are collaborating 
in this venture. Its capital outlay is 
Rs 25 lakhs. 

(3) Manufacture of ferrites for electro¬ 
nic industry : The capital outlay on this 
scheme is Rs 10 lakhs. It has been set 
up with complete indigenous talent and 
know-how. 

(4) Manufacture of potassium carbo- 


Development Corporation 

A Decade of Service 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 
MARCHES AHEAD 

Alphabetically first among the States of India, Andhra Pradesh has many “Firsts” to its credit. 

It was the first State to be formed on a linguistic basis and the first to usher in Panchayati Raj. 

Fifth largest State in India and fourth in population, having the mighty Godavari and Krishna rivers 
and rich mineral wealth, Andhra Pradesh is now 13 years old, confident of a bright future, stepping out from 
a predominently agricultural State into industrial field, the industrial base in Hyderabad and its neighbourhood, 
in Visakhapatnam, Ramagundam and Kothagudem, attracting new industries to the State. 

Even the worst critic cannot deny that Telangana, with Hyderabad as the Capital of the State, has 
progressed considerably in every field, as an integral part of Andhra Pradesh. 

Common language, common aspirations and common destiny beckon to the 4 crores of Telugu-speaking 
people, whose unity was disrupted under foreign rule, to remain united in an integrated Andhra Pradesh, essen¬ 
tial for the maximum utilisation of its resources, skilfully distributed over the Slate’s different regions, with a 
rare balance and complementariness. 
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SINGLE PIUSE 
& POLYPHASE 
WATT-HOUR 


FOR ACCURATE A RECORDING OF POWER CONSUMPTION 



Singh Phase - 
Current Ratings 
S, 10. 20 & 
40 ampu 


ECE meters are well known 
for their fine quality, high accu¬ 
racy and dependability. They are 
the result of years of experience and 
progressive development and comply 
in all respects with the Indian 
Standard Specifications IS: 
722 (Parts I, II & III)-1962/1958. 
ECE has one of the most modern 
plants for the mass production of 
high quality precision meters. 


Polyphase - 
Current Ratings 
5, 10, 25, 50 
& 100 amps. 




Manufactured In India 
in Technical Collaboration with 

VEB ZAHLEI UNO APPARATEBAU « VIB lUKTIIO- 
APPARATS-WERKI 
German Democratic Republic 
by ANDHRA PRADESH ElEaRiat IQUIPNENT CORPN. 


ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD.* 


Rogistored Oflfico : 9 Kaliprasanna Slnghae Road. Calcutta*2. 
Branches and OfPcas throughout India 
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nate and potassium bicarbonate : The 
capital outlay on this project is about 
Rs 25 lakhs. 

(5) Manufacture of metallic sodium : 
It has been set up with indigenous 
know-how. It has been set up with a 
capital outlay Rs 25 lakhs. 

A joint venture is being set up for 
the manufacture of connectors required 
by the electronic industry. The estimat¬ 
ed cost of this proiect is about Rs 60 
lakhs. It is expected to go into commer¬ 
cial production by the end of 1971. 

The corporation has been pursuing 
proposals for the manufacture of a 
small car, automobile tyres and tubes, 
electrical insulation materials, petro¬ 
chemicals and marine chemicals. It also 
proposes to set up a number of salt- 


based industries in the state. It is hoped 
that^ these proposals will materialise 
soon. 

As part of its main functions, the 
Andhra Pradesh Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation has sanctioned finan¬ 
cial assistance to about 50 companies 
engaged in the manufacture of a wide 
range of products : engineering goods, 
fertilisers, textiles, chemicals, paper, ce¬ 
ment, sugar, etc. So far the corporation 
had made a total investment of about 
eight crores of rupees by way of finan¬ 
cial assistance in the shape of direct 
investment in the share capital or under¬ 
writing of new issues of share capital of 
companies. As a result, it has been able 
to generate industrial investment from 
the private sector to the extent of nearly 
Rs 80 crorcs. 

The corporation is considered to be 


one of the main sources in the state for 
employment of technical, supervisory, 
skilled, semi-skilled, unskilled and 
specialised personnel. 

Thus, the role of the Industrial 
Development Corporation is significant 
in the industrial growth of Andhra 
Pradesh. It is working as an instrument 
of the government for securing a balanc¬ 
ed and integrated development of indus¬ 
tries in the state. 

The working results of the corpora¬ 
tion should be viewed not in terms of 
the profits earned and industries set up 
but in terms of the progress achieved by 
creating the necessary climate for indus¬ 
trial development and initiative and 
managerial talent in the entrepreneurial 
class. 


Small Industries: APSSIDC’s Bold New Schemes 


Andhra Praj^ksh's industrial deve¬ 
lopment in the small-scale sector is not 
proportionate to the potential avail¬ 
able in the form of agricultural, mineral 
and other raw materials resources. The 
reasons for this slow growth are, the 
general industrial backwardness of the 
state and the resultant lack of^industrial 
climate and enterprise. The growth of 
small industries is left mainly to the 
enterprise and profit motive of the local 
entrepreneur, who, due to inertia is not 
able to make any significant contribution. 
The Small-Scale Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation of Andhra Pradesh- 
(APSSIDC), therefore, aims at helping 
the entrepreneurs in all possible ways. 

In a backward state like Andhra 
Pradesh, the enterpreneur needs 
thorough guidance in the profitable 
lines of production and in assessing the 
relative prospects of different industries 
or of a particular industry at dilferenl 
locations. 

Lack of Consultancy Facility 

One of the reasons for the entre¬ 
preneur’s timidity and disinterestedness 
in taking up sophisticated lines of pro¬ 
duction is the lack of technical consul¬ 
tancy and of facilities to get detailed 
feasibility reports prepared with care 
and knowledge. The feasibility report or 
a project profile is essential for all the 
medium and major industries. The 
Small-Scale Industrial Development 
Corporation has an ambitious program¬ 
me of getting feasibility reports prepar¬ 
ed by experts on the sophisticated indus¬ 
trial schemes which are either local raw 
materia] base or local market based. 


OUR MADRAS BUREAU 

These reports and project profiles cover 
the following : (1) plant location consi¬ 
derations; (2) raw materials and utili¬ 
ties; (3) process introduction; (4) over¬ 
all targets; (5) economics of the project 
and profitability; (6) cost estimates; 
and (7) marketability of the products. 
The corporation has so far prepared a 
number of feasibility reports. They 
have already been taken up by entre¬ 
preneurs and several industries are be¬ 
ing set up on the basis of these reports. 
A number of other reports are under 
preparation. These include the freeze- 
drying of prawns, manufacture of 
myrobalan extract, H.T. insulators and 
fish meal. 

Capital Participation 

While loans were available from vari¬ 
ous financing institutions for starting 
industries, there was till lately no institu¬ 
tional arrangement in Andhra Pradesh 
for providing risk capital. To remove 
this impediment, APSSIDC has devised 
a scheme to participate in the risk 
capital of limited companies. It provid¬ 
es capital base for small-scale industries 
by participating in their capital struc¬ 
ture not only on minority basis but also 
on a joint venture basis. The joint ven¬ 
ture schemes aim at participation in the 
capital structure by the corporation to 
an extent of 50 per cent. The corpora¬ 
tion acts only as a friend, philosopher 
and guide; it docs not interfere in the 
day-to-day administration of the com¬ 
pany. The corporation has so far 
promoted 15 industries under the capi¬ 
tal participation scheme. In addition 
to the assistance by way of capital 
participation, it has assisted 62 indus¬ 


tries by way of loans to an extent of 
Rs 41.84 lakhs. As several financial 
institutions have now come into being 
for giving loans to industries in a big 
way, the corporation has stopped ad¬ 
vancing loans. 

Bank Credit 

The commercial banks in Andhra 
Pradesh are very co-operative; they arc 
coming forward in a big way to extend 
credit to small industrialists. The banks 
will be Willing to extend credit facilities 
to industrialists if they are assured that 
the entrepreneur has a worthwhile pro¬ 
ject, that the manufacturing operations 
are technically feasible and the products 
are marketable. In many cases, a small 
industrialist may not be able to con¬ 
vince the banks about the worthwhilc- 
ncss of his scheme. U is in this context 
that the corporation has to play an im¬ 
portant role. It has to inspire conlidcncc 
in banks, on the one hand, and to olTer 
assistance to the small-scale industrialist, 
on the other. The corporation receiv¬ 
es his application, scrutinises his pro¬ 
ject report, suggests modifications, if 
necessary, and processes his application 
thoroughly before it is recommended to 
banks for sanctioning loan. The corpo¬ 
ration guides industrialists in the collec¬ 
tion and presentation of the data re¬ 
quired by banks. 

The problems of an industrialist do 
not end with the setting up of an indus¬ 
try. Marketing of the products is equally 
important. The corpojalion assists 
small-scale industrialists in marketing 
the products manufactured by them. 
It also offers to take up the sole selling 
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agencies in exceptional cases, if it is 
found expedient. The corporation has 
as well got an export promotion cell 
to handle export problems. 


Technocrats' Scheme 

A large number of unemployed tech¬ 
nocrats do not possess financial re¬ 
sources. A number of these technocrats 
have worthwhile schemes to set up and 
operate small industries, but are unable 
to do so due to lack of suflicient re¬ 
sources to provide “owners' equity'’. 
With a view to providing sclf-cmploy- 
menl to technocrats and with the object 
of encouraging entrepreneurial talent, 
various scheduled banks arc operating 
schemes to help technocrats to set up 
industries. These have come to be 
known as “technocrats schemes". Under 
these schemes, banks are willing to 
grant assistance, without insisting on 
margins, for industrial units which 
are engaged in the manufacturing, pro¬ 
cessing and preservation of goods. The 
corporation for its part acts as a co¬ 
ordinator and an adjunct and endeav¬ 
ours to ojfcr clTective assistance to quali¬ 
fied tcchnocrals by rendering a 

Industrial 


The industrialisation of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh has now entered a phase of rapid 
development. With the establishment of 
the Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion, the Small-Scale Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation and the Mining Cor¬ 
poration, together with the many attrac¬ 
tive incentives offered by the state 
government, the flow of industrial 
finance has increased. The setting up of 
a number of central sector projects 
has ushered in a new era in the indus¬ 
trial progress of the state. 

The Rs 34-crore Bharat Heavy Elec¬ 
tricals is a prestige public sector 
venture. It consits of two units, namely 
the heavy power equipment plant 
(HPEP) and the switchgear unit. The 
industry is situated at Ramachandra- 
purara about 18 miles from Hyderabad, 
on the Hyderabad-Borabay national 
highway. The HPEP, set up with Cze¬ 
choslovak collaboration, is equipped 
for an annual output of 900 kw, provid¬ 
ing for the manufacture of unit sizes 
ranging from 12 to 110 kw. 

The Synthetic Drugs Project—another 
mijor public sector venture in the state 
—is located at Kukatpalli, about seven 
miles from Hyderabad on the Secunde- 
rabad-Bombay road. It is claimed to be 
the biggest of its kind in Asia. Esti- 


number of services. 

The technical advisers of the corpo¬ 
ration render such assistance as is neces¬ 
sary for preparing feasibility reports. 
If the technocrat himself prepares the 
feasibility report, it will be scrutinised 
by the technical adviser of the corpo¬ 
ration. The marketability of the pro¬ 
ducts to be manufactured is studied by 
the corporation. It arranges to impart 
training to technocrats in the existing 
manufacturing units in the techniques 
of production and financial manage¬ 
ment. The corporation has already, with 
the help of Small Industries Extension 
Training Institute and Small Industries 
Service Institute, imparted training to 
a considerable number of technocrats. 

The corporation also provides the 
necessary infrastructural facilities by 
constructing industrial estates, called 
Technocrats' Industrial Estates. Sheds 
are provided to technocrats in these 
states on hire-purchase. About 450 
qualified technocrats have already 
registered their names with the corpora¬ 
tion. In respect of about 110 techno¬ 
crats, who could identify their line of 
manufacture, applications have been 
processed and recommended to various 


banks. About 35 schemes have already 
been sanctioned in this way. 

Apart from provision of opportunities 
for self-employment to technocrats the 
corporation has prepared a scheme for 
the provision of similar facilities to 
unemployed trained craftsmen aiKl other 
skilled persons. Schemes would also be 
formulated to suit the needs of indi¬ 
vidual craftsman in consultation with 
the Director, Employment and Train¬ 
ing, Small Industries Service Institute 
and Director of Industries. These schem¬ 
es would be mostly for jobing and ser¬ 
vicing with the corporation, construct¬ 
ing ‘U’ type factory sheds and provid¬ 
ing accommodation for 40 to 50 units 
under each roof. Such sheds would be 
constructed throughout th8 state 
with a start being made in Hydera¬ 
bad and Secunderabad. At . pre¬ 
sent, the corporation is contracting two 
such guilds in Hyderabad. Similar guilds 
will be constructed throughout the state, 
depending upon the demand for them. 

The corporation has embarked on a 
very ambitious scheme for promoting 
small-scale industries and the creation 
of a proper climate for their success. 


Giants of Andhra Pradesh 
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mated to cost about Rs 20 crorcs, the 
project has gone into partial produc¬ 
tion. Its production capacity ultimately 
will be 850 tons of modern synthetic 
drugs of sulpha group, anti-TB drugs, 
vitamin, etc., and about 4,560 tons of 
intermediates from which these drugs 
could be manufactured. For the loca¬ 
tion of the project, the state govern¬ 
ment has gifted a site of 570 acres. The 
Manjira water supply scheme of the 
state government provides the requir¬ 
ed quantity of water. 

Coal-Mining Centre 

Singareni collieries is the only coal¬ 
mining centre in South India. In 1921, 
the Singareni Collieries Co. Limited 
came into being. Before and after the 
formation of Andhra Pradesh, the ven¬ 
ture underwent rapid development. It 
now holds mining rights over a very 
extensive area of about 800 sq. miles, 
against a coal-bearing area of 3,000 
sq. miles in the Godavari valley of 
Adi la bad, Warangal, Khammam East 
Godavari and West Godavari districts. 
At present, Yellandu, Kothagudem, 
Tandiir, Raraakrishnapur and Rama- 
gundam areas are being exploited. The 
biggest and the most modern mine is 
located in the Kothagudem area. As a 
result of the expansion schemes of the 


Singareni Collieries already inpleraenlc 
the production has registered an up¬ 
ward trend. At the end of the First 
Plan, it was 15.94 lakh tonnes. At the 
end of the second plan, it rose to 
25.44 lakhs tonnes and at the end of 
the third plan, it stood at 40.51 lakh 
tonnes. 

The fifth unit of Hindustan Machine 
Tools is located near Hyderabad. A 
public sector venture, this unit special¬ 
ises in the manufacture of fine boring 
machines and special-purpose machines. 
The total investment on the unit is 
about Rs 7.75 crores. The target of 
production by 1969-70 is five crores of 
rupees worth equipment. 

Praga Tools Limited, Hyderabad, was 
established in 1948 with an authorised 
capital of one crorc of rupees. With a 
view to better utilising its capacity to 
manufacture defence requirements, the 
union Ministry of Defence took over 
this factory in 1964 from the Depart¬ 
ment of Heavy Engineering, Govern¬ 
ment of India. Praga Tools now manu¬ 
factures machine tools, machine tools 
accessories, measuring and cutting tools, 
auto and diesel spares, etc. In addition, 
regular defence equipments are also be- 
iitg manufactured. 

The importance of fertilizer industry 
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BIG FINANCE FOR 


SMALL INDUSTRIES 

For starting a new small-scale industry. 

For expanding an existing one. 

For working capital. 



THE ANDHRA BANK LTD. 


All you have to prove is viability of 
your project. 

Special facilities for technocrats? 


Central Office: 
Sultan Bazaar, Hyderabad 

K. GOPAL RAO 

Chairman 


Why not discus''- your needs with us ? 

WIDEST NETWORK Of BRANCHES IN ANDHRA PRADESH 


M V. Subba Rao 

General Manager 


Branch : 17A/64, Ajmalkhan Road, Karolbagh, New Delhi-5 


REMEMBER: IT IS ANDHRA MILLS FOR PAPER THAT IS GOOD FOR EVERYTHING ! 

THE ANDHRA PRADESH PAPER MILLS LIMITED 

RAJAHMUNDRY. 


Manufacturers of top quality paper in a number of varieties 
BOND, PRINTING, OFFSET AND KRAFT. 


Registered Office RAJAHMUNDRY 

and Mills: F^ist Godavari Dist., 

^ Andhra Pradesh 
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What Does Andhra Pradesh 
Government Offer 

I 

To Film Industry?-A String of Incentives 

• Subsidy of Rs. 50,000 to every film produced in Andhra Pradesh. 

Generous loans for Establishment and Improvement of Film Studios. 

* State awards for the first, second and third best films Produced in Andhra Pradesh. 

* Prizes to Producer and Director of each award winning film. 

• Allotment of sites for construction of Studios at Brahmananda Chitrapuri (Film Land). 

Construction of Housing colonies for personnel connected with film Industry. 

and 

To crown all, Andhra Pradesh, with its beautiful blue lakes and magnificent monuments of sculptural 
and architectural prominance, is a paradise for film producers alike for its great scenic beauty; wild life sanctua* 
ries, and projects for plenty. Hyderabad, with its grandeur, ancient and Moghul flavour, growing modernity, 
and composite culture, is an additional asset for making Hindi pictures. 

ISSUED BY I HE DEPT. OF INFORMATION, PUBLIC RELATIONS AND TOURISM, HYD. ^ 
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to ati agricultural state like Andhra 
Pradesh needs no emphasis. The state's 
annua] requirements of nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilizers are of the order of 30 lakhs ton¬ 
nes in terms of ammonium sulphate. 
The Rs 50 crores Coromandel Fertilizer 
Plant set up at Visakhapatnam with US 
collaboration went into production in 
December, 1967. It has an installed 
capacity of 2.5 lakh tonnes per annum. 
Its urea manufacturing unit is the most 
up-to-date in India. 

The Government of India has recent¬ 
ly decided to set up a coal-based ferti¬ 
lizer factory at Ramagundam at a cost 
of Rs 71 crores. A letter of intent has 
also been issued to an American firm 
(Occidental Ore) to set up another 
fertiliser factory at Visakhapatnam. 

The Bharat Heavy Plates and Vessels 
Limited has been set up for the esta¬ 
blishment of a plant near Visakhapat¬ 
nam for the manufacture of equipment 
required by the fertilizer, petroleum, 
petrochemical and other heavy chemi¬ 
cal and allied industries. When in full 
production, this factory is expected to 
produce annually equipment valued at 
Rs. 10 crores. 

A zinc smelter at Visakhapatnam is 


to be set up during the current Plan 
period. The project will have an annual 
production capacity of 30,000 tonnes of 
zinc metal, 40,000 tonnes of sulphuric 
acid and 70-100 tonnes of cadmium 
metal. It will also include facilities for 
making special high grade zinc metal 
which is needed primarily for zinc die¬ 
casting alloys used extensively in indus¬ 
tries. 

The Government of India has decid¬ 
ed to set up a steel plant in the coastal 
region of Visakhapatnam. The propos¬ 
ed plant will produce mild steel. It will 
be designed by Indian engineers and the 
equipment for it is to be manufactured 
within the country. It has also been 
decided to initiate the necessary preli¬ 
minary work on the plant within the 
fourth Plan period. 

The Rs 37-crore Visakhapatnam Outer 
Harbour Project is another ambitious 
venture of which Andhra Pradesh could 
justly be proud. The Outer Harbour will 
be formed as an enclo.scd basin protect¬ 
ed by two break-waters. The harbour is 
to be designed to handle ore ships of 
the size of 100,000 DWT initially w'ilh 
in-built provision for future develop¬ 
ment to cater for 200,000 DWT vessels. 


Again, the outer harbour will be in a 
position to load 10 to 12 million tonnes 
of iron ore, as against six million ton¬ 
nes which the present facilities at Visa¬ 
khapatnam inner harbour can handle. 
The project, it may be added, is sche¬ 
duled to be completed in 1974. 

The Atomic Energy Department of 
the Government of India has set up an 
electronic complex at Hyderabad. The 
project is to be commissioned shortly. 
The same department has also begun 
work on a rocket launching station on 
the coast at Sriharikota island in Ncl- 
lore district. 

With a view to creating a climate more 
conductive to the growth of industries 
in the state, the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh constituted the Andhra 
Pradesh Industrial Development Cor¬ 
poration, Andhra Pradesh Small-Scale 
Industrial Development Corporation 
and Andhra Pradesh Mining Corpora¬ 
tion in 1961. These autonomous corpo¬ 
rations arc playing a key role in the 
industrial development of the State. 
Thus, Andhra stands on the threshold 
of a new era of rapid industrialisation 
which will bring prosperity to the peo¬ 
ple of the state. 


BHEL’8 Successive Triumphs 

C. B. CARIAPPA 

General Manager, Bharat Heavy Electricals, Hyderabad 


In 1951, when the first five-year Plan 
was drawn up, the country’s total ins¬ 
talled power generation capacity was 
only 2.3 millions kWand barely 3,600 
villages had been electrified. But, by 
December, 1969, the generating capa¬ 
city had risen to about 15 million kW 
and over 70,000 villages had been pro¬ 
vided with electric supply facilities. 
This is no mean achievement. It, how¬ 
ever, represents only a fraction of the 
total task to be accomplished. 

In furthering our declared socio¬ 
economic objectives, power develop¬ 
ment has come to play an increasingly 
important role. In this scheme of things, 
the Bharat Heavy Electricals complex 
(BHEL) with factories at Hyderabad, 
Tiruchy and Hardwar constitutes the 
dynamic core. The Hyderabad plant 
with a total outlay of 40 crores is engag¬ 
ed in the manufacture of steam turbines 
and turbo-generators and air blast and 
minimum oil circuit breakers and com¬ 
pressors for the fertiliser industry. 
Though our entry in the field of power 
generation was late, yet we can take 
heart in the fact that a sound founda¬ 


tion of skills arrd experience has already 
been laid. 

The year 1970 can be said to be a 
turning point in the history of the young 
Hyderabad plant. It has crossed the 
stage of importing components and 
skills and has registered two technical 
triumphs. 

The manufacture in April, 1970, of 
the first 110,000 kW steam turbine, the 
largest of its kind to be made in India, 
was a hundred per cent indigenous 
effort. A turbine has thousands of parts 
which have to be accurately machined, 
assembled and tested. Complex tech¬ 
nology is required to ensure that the 
blades withstand the high temperature 
and pressure to which they are subjected. 
The turbine is required to function for 
years on end, may be 35 or 40 years. 

The performance of a turbine de¬ 
pends to a large extent on the quality 
of the blading and it is a matter of satis¬ 
faction that the complete manufacture 
of turbine blades has now been taken 
up in the plant itself. The know-how 


and expertise required for the manu- 
facliirc of blades, which is a complicated 
operation, has m)\v been firmly esta¬ 
blished. 

In July this year, a turbo-generator 
of 110,000 kW capacity, again the largest 
to be manufactured in the country so 
far, was successfully completed and this 
constitutes another important landmark. 
It is now ready for despatch to the cus¬ 
tomer. Complete stator and rotor coils 
were manufactured in the factory and 
the finally machined rotor was subjected 
to the overspeed test before the finished 
generator was put through the paces. 
In the welding shop, two condensers of 
110,000 kW were manufactured. 

These successive triumphs have acted 
as morale boosters to the workers and 
engineers and they have now acquired 
the confidence to tackle the most for¬ 
bidding challenges. 

In the field of power equipment 
manufacture, real success, it is said, 
comes only when the turbo-generators 
are install^, tested and commissioned. 
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The first of the sets to roll out of the 
Hyderabad plant was the 60,000 kW 
turbine and generator supplied to En- 
nore. This set has already started puls¬ 
ing through the power grid of Tamil 
Nadu. The erection and commissioning 
of the set at Ennorc was supervised by 
the engineers and technicians of the 
Hyderabad works. 

The Hyderabad unit of BHEL is 
supplying turbosets to Tamil Nadu 
(2x60,000 kWj, Uttar Pradesh 
(2x60,000 kW) Delhi‘C (1x60,000 
kW), Haryana (1x60,000 kW), 
Punjab (2x110,000 kW), Andhra 
Pradesh (2x110,000 kW) and Bihar 
(2 X 110,000 kW). 

Recently, letters of intent have been 
received for four more sets of 110,(XX) 
kW capacity each. 

In order to supplement the order 


book for the main turbosets and with a 
view to putting to full use the shop 
and tooling facilities as well as the 
Technical know-how, the company has 
diversified its product line to include 
turbo-blowers and turbo-compressors 
for use in steel and chemical plants, 
small turbines for industrial use in 
sugar plants, paper and fertiliser com¬ 
plexes and also turbines for the drive 
of turbo-compressors. 

The question of taking up manufac¬ 
ture of centrifugal compressors for the 
fertiliser industry with outside collabo¬ 
ration is also under active considera¬ 
tion. 

The switchgear unit of BHEL manu¬ 
factures air blast circuit breakers of 
132, 220 and 400 kW and minimum oil 
circuit breakers of 33, 66 and 132 kV. 
The value of output at full rated capa¬ 
city will be Rs 80 millions. These pro¬ 


ducts incorporate the latest features in 
breaker and design and encouraging 
orders have been received from 
different electricity boards, the Rail¬ 
way Board and also from Bokaro 
Steel, Bhakra Management Board, 
Tarapore Atomic Project, Durgapur 
Project, Madras Fertilizers, Delhi Elec¬ 
tric Supply Undertaking, Aluminium 
Industries, etc. 

Efforts to quicken the pace of indige- 
iiisation have been very successful and, 
as a result of extensive market research, 
indigenous sources have been located 
for many items. 

The indigenous content of the air 
blast circuit breaker is aboi^t 85 per 
cent and of the minimum oil circuit 
breaker about 90 per cent for this year’s 
production. 

To provide a sustaining base for 


To start your day with full of vigour and strength ! 

To recoup the lost energy—mental and physical ! 

O YOBIiLILirr 

1 he only Food Beverage of I.S.T. Standard ! 

Every Cup peps you up and up. 

A Muscle making Miracle -Milked Milk 
HOT OR COLD FOR YOUNG & OLD 
To join the Protein Agers 

PUBEITI 

Cattle Feeds with I.S.T. Mark 
Forlilicd with Vitamins—Easy and convenient to use. 

For COWS and BIII FAIOES for Maximum Milk yield and economy 
Poultry Feeds for Higher Egg production 
Chick Mash : (’ompletc bakmced ration for Chicks npto eight weeks of age. 
Grower Mash : Layer Feed for birds and layers. 

Rice Bran Oil, Fatty Acid. Glycerine and Deoiled Bran our Sj^cialitics. 


Manufacturers : 

FOODS, FATS & FERTIU8ERS LTD., 

115-B, N.S.C. Bose Road, 
MADRAS-! 
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GET EXTRA INTEREST 

Put your money in a State Bank 

of Hyderabad Fixed Deposit Account 

Money pul in a State Bank of Hyderabad Fixed Deposit Account earns more 
interest than when it is kept in a Current Account. You can keep it for any 
period from 6 months iipto 7 years. Call and short term deposits for periods 
from 14 to 91 days are also accepted. Interest on deposits kept for 12 
months or longer is paid half yearly. 

STATE BANK OF HYDERABAD 

SBH-69-6 


COAL IS 1 HE BASE OF INDUSTRY 
For Qualify And Service 


C O NT ACT 

THE SINGARENI COLLIERIES COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Mchcr ManziU Red Hills, 

HYDERABAD-4. 

^ , Gram: COALMINES. 

Phone: 32766, 32842, 34775, 36771 32104 

Telex: HD-321. 
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THE FCI COMPLEX 
or how to get a complete 
range of services 
on fertilizers and chemicals 



At FCI Mff-reliance is more than just a word. Ifs a whole tine of action. 
That's how the multifunctional integrated Planning and Development 
Division (P6D)of FCI is equipped to render every help to the fertilizer and 
chemical industry from the blue-print to the final commissioning stage. 


How big is FCI 7 How much can It 
vndf rtaks at a fima? Wall. FCI's P and D 
Division can set up two fartiliaar plants 
a year, bandit no fawar than tight major 
erojtcts at a thna. arul providt datailad 
toll test raportt through its mobile soil 
lasting unit. 

Catolyat know-how. FCI—The Farti- 
latf Corporatif n of India limitsd, it ont 


of tha very law organisations in tha world 
to davtiop and product without any 
foreign aulstanca a compteta range of 
catalysts so vital to the fartilisar industry. 


Consultancy tarvcits. FCI's fullfladg* 
ad consultancy services can be drawn 
upon for the solution of any problem at 
any ataga of production regarding tha 
ftrtiliter and chtmicsl industry. 



sfllf-rellane* 
In fertilizer 
technology 




rmmiziii corporation op india limitid new oelhi 


ose/fCi.r«e4ee 
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viable growth, the Hyderabad plant has 
embarked on programmes of product 
development, reduction of important 
content and standardisation. Training is 
an essential aspect of the activities of 
the plant and over 200 engineers and 
technicians have had training and expe¬ 
rience in different skills and trades. At 
lower levels also employees go through 
a spell of training in the well-equipp^ 


With electronics pervading all fields 
of modern technology, the quickest 
way to advance lies in the development 
of this industry. In our country the 
leading pioneers are the Electronics 
Corporation of India in electronics 
manufacture. A young organisa¬ 
tion, it has a creditable ‘record 
of success in the development of 
sophisticated components and instru¬ 
ments, which has made it one of the 
fore-runners in the electronics industry 
in the country. 

The Electronics Corporation was 
established in April, 1967, as a com¬ 
mercial venture under the Department 
of Atomic Energy, in order to cater for 
the critical needs in selcctcd\scctors of 
professional electronic equipment and 
components. The manufacturing acti¬ 
vities of the corporation cover a num¬ 
ber of product lines and are organized 
into production divisions based on 
product groups. The nuclear and allied 
instruments division is engaged in the 
manufacture of nuclear electronic 
equipment for application in education, 
research, medicine, industry and agricul¬ 
ture. The power reactor insirunienta- 
tion division is responsible for the manu¬ 
facture, testing and installation of cont¬ 
rol instruments and panels for nuclear 
power reactors and other plants. The 
computer division has just broken 
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training school before induction. 

To say that the value of production 
of the Heavy Power Equipment Plant 
has increased from Rs 6.42 million in 
1967-68 to Rs 13.11 million in 1969-70 
would sound like a mere exercise in 
dreary statistics. Or for that matter to 
say that the Hyderabad plant has manu¬ 
factured four 60,000 kW turbosets and 
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ground and would be marketing this 
year its analog computer and digital 
computer. The resistors and capacitors 
division has many “firsts” to its credit. 
It produced the first India-made metal 
film resistors, tantalum capacitors and 
multi-turn wirewound potentiometers. 
This division has plans to take up the 
manufacture of wirewound resistors, 
miniature irimpots, metal oxide resis¬ 
tors and possibly wet tantalum capa¬ 
citors. A tenable defence strategy en¬ 
visages independence in its logistics 
and the manufacture of electronic com¬ 
ponents that have met rigid defence 
specifications has enabled the Electro¬ 
nics Corporation to achieve this objec¬ 
tive ill a large measure. 

The zencr diodes and Germanium 
power transistors produced in the semi¬ 
conductor division are in great demand 
This division will soon be marketing 
20W germanium transistors and later 
on silicon power transistors. It is pro¬ 
posed to diversify into large-scale manu¬ 
facture of audio-frequency and radio- 
frcqucncy transistors. 

Considering the rapid growth of 
microwave equipment in the country 
by the railways, posts and telegraphs, 
civil aviation, etc., the corporation has 
decided to enter the field of test instru¬ 
ments and components for microwaves. 
With the experience gained by some of 
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two sets of 110,000 kW sets conveys 
little. 

Each one of the sets manufactured 
and erected by BHEL releases enough 
energy to light millions of homes or 
energise pumpsets to irrigate thousands 
of acres of farmland or create job 
opportunities in light engineering indus¬ 
tries for thousands of men. 

India Ltd 


the constituent units of the Department 
of Atomic Energy, the corporation is 
now in a position to quote for systems 
engineering, procurement, supply and 
testing of complete satellite earth sta¬ 
tions similar to the one being com¬ 
missioned at Arvi near Poona. 

Precision and reliability are the hall¬ 
marks of all Electronic Corporation’s 
components, instruments and systems. 
The corporation has a well-equipped 
reliability and environmental labora¬ 
tory where tests are carried out in accor¬ 
dance with the rigid MIL and DEF 
specifications. In addition, each pro¬ 
duction division has a well-equipped 
quality control department to ensure 
high standards of quality at every stage 
of manufacture. Backed by systcmctic 
market research and by a dynamic 
research and development effort, the 
company is diversifying its range of 
products to include new and progressive 
lines. The broad spectrum of the pro¬ 
fessional equipments and components 
in the corporation range includes several 
items which have been manufactured 
for the first time in the country. The 
Corporation is proud that this could be 
achieved by the efforts and know-how 
developed by Indian scientists and en¬ 
gineers, thus fulfilling the objective set 
out for the public sectoi as the kingpin 
of all our developmental effort. 


Electronics Corporation of 


Process Equipment from Visakhapatnam 

K S. SARMA 


Visakhapatnam, on the east coast of 
India, is well known as a major natural 
harbour. This town also has the first 
major shipbuilding yard in the country. 
While this region could not boast of any 
other industry, the natural advantages 
derivable from its location and the pro¬ 
ximity to a major natural harbour have 
been appreciated both by the public 
and the private sector organisations 
which have been establishing factories 
here during the last two decades. 

Caltex India Limited set up its refin¬ 


ery at Visakhapatnam within a short 
distance from (he harbour which enables 
transfer of crude oil imported from vari¬ 
ous places directly to the refinery 
through pipelines. When this refinery 
had been in operation for some lime, 
another industry based on one of its 
products— viz., naphtha--was set up 
adjacent to it. This is the Coromandel 
Fertiliser Factory, one of the major 
private sector fertiliser units in the 
country producing complex fertilisers. 

The area around the Visakhapatnam 


port has been considered at various 
times for the establishment of a number 
of other industries also. Among these, 
the one on which work has started is 
the Heavy Plate and Vessels Plant. 
This factory, controlled by the Bharat 
Heavy Plate & Vessels Ltd, a 
Government of India undertaking, 
is intended primarily to cater for 
the requirements of the process 
industry- -imporiant sectors of which 
would include the fertiliser, petroleum, 
petrochemical and other similar heavy 
chemical units. The factory is designed 
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to produce over 23,000 tonnes of 
equipment per annum when operating 
on a two-shift basis. 

Many of the manufacturing units in 
this line which were esla- Hshcd earlier 
aimed at catering for one oi two speci¬ 
fied industries and producing a few 
sizes of standard equipment. Consider¬ 
ing the need to cater for a large num¬ 
ber of processes and in view of the 
rapidly changing requirements of the 
process industry, this factory was plan¬ 
ned to produce certain types of equip¬ 
ment grouped together on the basis of 
similarity of manufacturing processes 
and requiring similar equipment and 
technology. The planning, necessarily, 
provided "for a considerable amount of 
flexibility and versatility while specify¬ 
ing the machinery, preparing the lay¬ 
out, etc. 

Equipment Manufactured 

The heavy plates and vessels factory, 
which started limited production while 
the construction of the plant was still 
progressing, has already had to handle 
a number of different materials such as 
ordinary structural quality steel, low 
alloy high strength steels and a variety 
of stainless steels. The equipment manu¬ 
factured also has varied in type and 
size such as low pressure and medium 
pressure vessels in the above materials, 
dust separators and heat exchangers — 
some of them quite small and others 
fairly large. The manufacture of these 
required marking, cutting and fabri 
eating intricate shapes, precision drill¬ 
ing of tube holes, radiographic quality 
welding done manually as well as auto¬ 
matically, precision torque controlled 
tube expansion and tube to tube plate 
welding and other similar operations 
depending on the specifications of the 
customers to suit the duty requirements. 
Detailed designs of equipment are also 
being developed from basic dimensions 
and operating conditions specified by 
customers. 

Fabrication of complicated equip¬ 
ment intended for operation under cri¬ 
tical temperature, pressure, corrosive 
and abrasive conditions etc., requires 
that a high quality is maintained at all 
stages. To ensure this, the company has 
the necessary inspection equipment, 
including high capacity X-ray units, 
radioactive cobalt gamma-ray units and 
a fully equipped physical, chemical and 
metallurgical testing laboratory. More 
important still, the quality conscious 
inspection personnel, including an inde¬ 
pendent representative of an inter¬ 
national inspection organisation, are 
constantly conducting stage-to-stage ins¬ 
pection from the starting raw materials 
right up to the stage when the 
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equipment is finally tested and 
despatched. 

The company is proposing to take up 
the manufacture of air and gas separa¬ 
tion plants primarily for the supply of 
complete units for the production of 
oxygen for the coal and fuel oil based 
fertilizer plants, the new steel units, etc., 
and also for the supply of nitrogen and 
—where necessary—argon. Along with 
these, the company will take up the 
design and manufacture of liquid nitro¬ 
gen wash plants for the final purifica- 
cation of synthesised gases and gas 
separation plants for separating the 
components from coke oven gas, 
natural gas. etc. 

Another line of products proposed to 
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be taken up is the manufacture of high 
pressure vessels for ammonia, metha¬ 
nol, urea and other similar synthesis 
.processes. Both the above additions to 
the range of products are being planned 
in such a way that this would not involve 
any substantial additional capital ex¬ 
penditure. 

Due to the complexity of such pro¬ 
ducts as are proposed to be manufactur¬ 
ed and the high quality required to be 
built into the products, the cost of 
these equipment is comparatively high. 
The development of the manufacture 
of these products to international stan¬ 
dards in India will cause a correspond¬ 
ing reduction in the need to,import 
these and therefore the contribution that 
will be made by this factory, both in 
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DECOL Bleaching Earth 
comes in 4 different grades. 

To cater to all kinds of oils: ground¬ 
nut, safflower, sesame, soyabean, 
linseed, cotton seed, castor, etc. 

Manufactured with great 
care — to decolourise perfectly. 

MINERAL DRESSING 
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5-3*960/1, Fashijung Lana, 

Jawaharlal Nehru Road, Hyderabad. 
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terms of savings in foreign exchange 
and removing—to some extcnt--diffi- 
cullies in the way of establishing large 
processing units, will be appreciable. 

With all these fields covered by the 
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Heavy Plate and Vessels Works at 
Visakhapatnam, which is the largest 
unit in the country specifically intended 
to cater for the requirements of a wide 
range of industries, Visakhapatnam can 
soon claim to be a very important cen¬ 
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tre for the supply of equipment to the 
process industries in India. The export 
of these equipment to other countries 
is also under consideration and it may 
not be too long before equipment from 
Visakhapatnam reaches other countries. 


Coromandel Fertilisers Ltd 


Towering over Visakhapatnam’s sea- 
washed landscape stands a giant ferti¬ 
liser complex, Coromandel Fertilisers 
Limited. Counted among the largest 
industrial investments in India, the Rs 
50-crore Coromandel project is at once 
a striking example of Indo-American 
co-operation and the country’s reali¬ 
sation that fertilisers form the fuel for 
the progress of the nation. 

Three industrial giants, two in the 
United States and one in India, came 
together to form Coromandel Fertilisers 
Ltd. Coromandel’s two American pro¬ 
moters, Chevron Chemical Company 
and International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation, arc in the forefront of the 
fertiliser and chemical industry in the 
United States. EID — Parry Ltd, the 
Indian collaborator, is among the 
country’s largest fertiliser manufactur¬ 
ers and marketers. Parry:? are also 
Coromandel’s principal sales agent. 

Financial Assistance 

Coromandel is an unprecedented pri¬ 
vate investment in India’s development, 
and the essential financial assistance for 
this project was obtained from the 
Export Import Bank of Washington, 
USAID and the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India. 

The Coromandel plant at Visakha¬ 
patnam is located on a 500-acre site 
adjacent to the Caltex Refinery some 
four kilometres inland from the main 
harbour. This project requires uninter- 
rapted electric supply of 35 mW and 
is fed from two sources — the upper 
Sileru and Machkund power stations — 
throu^ the Andhra Pradesh State 
Electricity Board. The plant requires 
about 13 to 16 lakh gallons of water per 
day and this is met through the Visa¬ 
khapatnam municipality from the Tati- 
pudi reservoir about 40 miles from 
Visakhapatnam. 

This plant has a rated capacity of 
80,000 tons of nitrogen (N) and 73,000 
tons of phosphate (PtOj) per year in the 
form of complex fertiliser and urea. 
Principal production is a high analysis 
product GROMOR 28-28-0, and having 
started with a two product line in 1967- 
68, Coromandel has now already added 
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two more to the GROMOR range. 
Coromandel products now comprise 
of GROMOR 28-28-0,20-20-0, 22-22-11 
and urea 46-0-0. GROMOR N-P-K 
22-22-11 is the most concentrated com¬ 
plete fertiliser available today. 

Highlights of GROMOR products 
are that nitrogen in these fertilisers is 
wholly available to the plant in aramo- 
niacal form and the phosphoric acid is 
completely soluble in water. This makes 
GROMOR fertilisers ideally suited 
for paddy, sugarcane, wheat, chillies, 
millets, tobacco and most other crops. 
Farmers using GROMOR products have 
invariably received a return of three 
to five rupees on every rupee invested. 


news of inle^e^^. an advisory news- 
leller, brought out every two 
months, is distributed free to farmers. 

Coromandel has produced a 30-minutc 
colour film of interest to farmers 
and three more colour films of shorter 
duration on chillies, millets & sugar¬ 
cane crops. A film on wheat is also 
under production. Each year Coro¬ 
mandel awards scholarships, one each 
to the three agricultural colleges in 
Andhra Pradesh located at Rajendra- 
nagar, BapatlaandTirupati. These arc 
granted to students of proven first class 
record for a period of three years and 
the scholarships arc renewed each year 
on confirmation that the recipient has 
maintained the performance. 


Richeivt Farming Area 

Coromandel has one of the richest 
farming areas in India as its primary 
market. Known as the rice-bowl of India, 
the coastal districts of Andhra 
Pradesh consume a major portion of 
GROMOR fertilisers produced by 
Coromandel and approximately 1000 
tons of fertiliser is transported from 
this plant daily by rail and road to diffe¬ 
rent destinations. 

Farmers learnt of GROMOR’s ad¬ 
vantages by many means. To popula¬ 
rise improved agricultural practices and 
introduce the GROMOR range of pro¬ 
ducts, Coromandel has made wide use 
of audio-visual vans. These vans, 
equipped with cinema projectors and 
films dn agriculture, tour the interior 
villages. Through film shows, discus¬ 
sions and distribution of literature, 
Coromandel’s sales promotion officers 
spread the message to help farmers ob¬ 
tain higher yields and bigger profits 
through the use of GROMOR 
products. 

Over 1500 demonstration plots have 
been laid by Coromandel with the assis¬ 
tance of the sales agency organisation 
of EID — Parry Ltd to convince 
fanners of the benefits of GROMOR 
fertilisers and half the cost of fertilisers 
used is borne by Coromandel. Coro¬ 
mandel’s team of agronomists is 
ever ready for any advice the farmers 
need and to keep them informed with 


Coromandel’s plant at Visakhapat¬ 
nam has facilities for soil testing, 
where soil samples arc tested free of 
cost and, on the basis of these tests, the 
experienced and trained agronomic 
staff recommends the dosage of fertiliser 
as well as the corrective measures neces¬ 
sary to ensure good returns. 

In Secunderabad, attached to the 
company’s registered office at 126, 
Sarojini Devi Road, is the Coromandel 
Centre, where GROMOR products are 
sold in small packets ranging from | kg. 
to fivj kg. Also available to meet the 
needs of home gardeners are seeds, 
pesticides and insecticides, and the 


UTILITY METAL WORKS 

Utility Metals Works Is a pioneer small-scale 
industry in the Industrial Estate, Sanathnagar. 
Established as far back as 1958, it manufactnres 
office, boiucbold and hospital steel fumitare 
and hospital eqaipment. A partnership firm, It has 
today grown into a top class steel fornitiire 
making venture under the able management of 
Mr B. Shankerlal Gupta. This small-scale In¬ 
dustry, which has the unique pride of supplying 
steel furniture and equipment to all business 
establishments, residential quarters, government 
offices and big public undertakings throughout 
Andhra Pradesh and South India, is now hard 
hit by the introduction of excise duty. 
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company’s horticulturist is available 
at the centre for advice. 

In this new and highly technical in¬ 
dustry, the quality of Coromandel’s 
employees determines its success. There 
are approximately 900 people working 
for the company in Visakhapatnam, 
Delhi and the corporate headquarters 
in Seciiderabad. Coromandel hired its 
stair with a view towards training them 
on the job by experienced American 
technicians. This training process, 
both in operation and maintenance, 
continued through the early stages of 
start'up to full production. As the 
necessary abilities were developed, 
more of the management and operation 
was taken over by Indian nationals 
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with corresponding reduction in the 
number of US personnel. By this 
process, excepting for two senior posi¬ 
tions, all others are being handled by 
Indian nationals since April 1970. 
The largest number of Coromandel 
employees is from Visakhapatnam and 
the State of Andhra Pradesh. 

The highlights of the Coromandel 
project are: 

The use of its products will help 
increase crop yields and feed about 
eight million more people; 

♦ increased crop output will provide 
fiirmers using GROMOR with an 
additional income of over Rs 30 
crores each year; 
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♦ the Coromandel operation will re¬ 
duce imports of fertiliser resulting 
in a saving of over Rs 16 crores 
annually in foreign exchange; 

♦ Coromandel offers free agricultural 
advice to farmers as a part of its 
marketing drive; and 

♦ provides farmers with a range of 
most advanced high analysis fertili- 
lisers in the form of GROMOR 
products. 

Coromandel is synonymous with 
progress; it goes to the roots of the food 
problem to ensure that crops grow better 
and more abundantly, and assists go¬ 
vernment in the nation’s transfoj-mation 
to prosperity. 


Ramagrundam Fertiliser Project 

OUR MADRAS BUREAU 


Thh Ramagundam Fertiliser Project, 
the foundation stone of which was 
laid recently is a bold bid to attain self- 
sufficiency in fertilisers in Andhra 
Pradesh. The project is located on the 
banks of the Godavari in Telengana. 
Estimated to cost Rs 71 crores, it is ex¬ 
pected that the project would help in 
saving foreign exchange by way of food- 
grain import to the tune of nearly Rs 
120 crores each year. It is one of the 
major industrial projects in the Telcn- 
gana region and together with the Po- 
champad project, it will help the econo¬ 
mic development of the region in parti¬ 
cular and of Andhra Pradesh in gene¬ 
ral. 

Naphtha as Feed-Stock 

The fertiliser plants in the country 
arc mainly based on the use of naphtha 
as feed-stock. The present production 
of naphtha in the country is not ade¬ 
quate to meet the entire requirements 
of the fertiliser factories. To avoid 
dependence on imported naphtha and to 
ensure optimum utilisation of limited 
foreign exchange reserves, it was con¬ 
sidered necessary to have coal-based 
fertiliser plants in the country. The 
f'ertiliser Corporation of India, has 
carried out studies to set up fertiliser 
plants by using indigenous feed-stocks 
such as coal. The feasibility studies con¬ 
ducted by the Fertiliser Corporation 
have shown that the coal from Singareni 
coal-fields, central India coal-fields 
and Talchcr coal-fields, can form a 
suitable feed-stock for the manufacture 
of fertilisers. 

After examining the project report of 
the coal-based fertiliser plants from 
various coal-fields, the government 
has approved the proposal to set up a 


coal-based fertiliser factory at Rama- 
gundam, where coal, power and water 
are available in abundance. 

Ramagundamisfast becoming one of 
the key industrial towns in Andhra 
Pradesh. This town came into existence 
with the construction of one of the 
biggest thermal power producing cent¬ 
res of the state. In addiition to the coal 
mines, a cement factory has been 
established at Ramagundam and it has 
gone into production. The state govern¬ 
ment is setting up a co-operativ spin¬ 
ning mill in this area, which is expected 
to commence production soon. 

The coal based plant will be located in 
the Maredpaka village in Ramagundam 
area where the Godavari KLhani group 
of mines have been developed by the 
Singareni Collieries. The coal from these 
mines will be delivered to the fertiliser 
factory by a system of belt conveyors. 
The river Godavari is about five miles 
from factory site which will supply the 
required water. Ramagundam area 
enjoys a healthy and dry climate. An 
area of 423 acres is earmarked for the 
project. 

Ramagundam is situated in Karim- 
nagar district and is 146 miles from 
Hyderabad. A well maintained asphalt 
road connects Hyderabad with Rama¬ 
gundam. 

The total capital cost of the plant is 
Rs 71.2 crores. The plant has a rated 
capacity of 297,000 tonnes of ammonia, 
228,000 tonnes of nitrogen and 495,000 
tonnes of urea per year. Thus the pro¬ 
ject will have an annual production of 
10.2 lakh tonnes of chemical fertilisers. 
The estimated value of output, when in 


full production is Rs 28.7 crores, the 
employment potential of skilled persons 
being 1200. It would contribute an 
amount of Rs 1 crore per year to the 
state exchequer. 

Assured Market 

Andhra Pradesh, being an agricultural 
state, is one of the major fertiliser- 
consuming states in the country. The 
state is favoured with adequate rainfall 
in large areas and assured irrigation 
facilities necessitating large scale utili¬ 
sation of fertilisers, offering depend¬ 
able means of increased agricultural 
production. With the realisation by 
the farmers that fertilisers are a sure 
and quick means of production, the 
demand for fertilisers has been steadily 
increasing. With several irrigation 
projects under construction and addi¬ 
tional areas coming under irrigation 
and intensive cultivation under these 
projects, the need for increased supply 
of fertilisers has become all the more 
great. 

The requirements of nitrate and 
phosphate fertilisers for the state work 
out to about 30 lakh tonnes of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate and 20 lakh tonnes of 
superphosphate respectively. With the 
introduction of high-yielding varieties 
and the production programme based 
thereon, consumption levels are ex¬ 
pected to increase upto 50 lakh tonnes 
of nitrate fertilisers in tcitns of ammo¬ 
nium sulphate and 20 lakh tonnes of 
potassium fertilisers in terms of super 
phosphate. Thus the fertilisers produced 
at Ramagundam will have a good mar¬ 
ket within the state. The project also 
would go a long way in furthereoce of 
the “green revolution” in Andhra 
Pradesh. 
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BAKEUTEHYLAM 
IS BACKED BY 
AGENTURYOF 
INTEBNATIONAL, 
EXPEDIENCE’ 



Bakelite Myfam is a young organisation 
-robust, imaginative, forward-looking, 
a dynamic force in the thermosetting 
plastics industry it pioneered. Yet 
Bakelite Hylam has behind it almost a 
century of experience in plastics: the 
experience of Bakelite Xylonite Ltd. of 
England. □ Bakelite Xylonite, one of the 
largest plastics organisations in Europe, 
has more than 12,000 employees 
and 15 factories in England alone. 
It is backed by the combined finan¬ 
cial strength and wealth of specialist ex¬ 
perience of The Distillers Company Ltd., 


one of Britain’s industrial giants, and 
Union Carbide Corporation of New York, 
one of the largest chemical companies 
in the world. 

Here indeed is the best of many worlds 
for the customer: not just unbreakable 
polyester helmets but a comprehensive 
range of thermosetting plastics from 
Bakelite Hylam. From the practical 
beauty of DECOLAM Decorative Lam¬ 
inates to the engineering versatility of 
HYLAM Industrial Laminates, HYLAK 
Polyester and Phenolic Resins and 
Phenolic Moulding Materials. 


miHEuiE Hvuim LimirED 

Pace-setters in Thermosetting Plastics 


UNTAS>BHL.M40 
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TAMIL NADU MARCHES ON : 

FROM PROGRESS TO PROGRESS 

*Taniil Nadu has a good record in bringing progress to villages through co-operation, electrification and 
I he propagation of modern nielhods'’. 

says the Prime Minister of India. 

Political stability and the Government’s liberal assistance to entrepreneurs help to promote industry. 
There is a congenial atmosphere for trade to flourish. 

Under the Intensive Agricultural scheme 17 lakh acres of land were brought under cultivation*in 
196S - 69. Current year's target is 24 lakh acres. 

Power development has played a dominent role in achieving a spectacular development. By 1972, 
all villages will be electrified — an ambitious plan indeed. 

House site pattas have been given to 1 lakh 15 thousand persons. 2 1/2 lakh acres of land have been 
distributed to landless agriculturists. 

Issued by 

The Director of Information & Publicity, 
the Govt.. ofTamilnadu. 


What does 

A.P.S.R.T.C. 

Stand 

for? 

The letters also connote: 

Afford the 

Public- 
Safe and 

Reliable 

Transport with 
Comfort 

Most People known what these letters mean : Andhra 

Pradesh State Road Transport Corporation. 

Help us to serve you better by observing the following: I 

Do’s and 

Don'ts 

a. f ollow the 'Q* habit 

a. Do not stand on the foot board of the vehicle 

b Give way to passengers getting down 

b. Do not smoke 

c. Demand and secure correct ticket 

c. Do not board or alight from the bus while in 
motion 

d. Give exact fare in small coins 

d. Do not carry prohibited articles like explosives 
etc. 

c. Retain the ticket purchsed even after 

•n 

alighting from the bus 

e. Avoid over crowding 

f Help keep the bus interior clean 

f. Do not hinder staff on duly 

g. Give precedence to ladies, children and the aged 

g. Do not engage crew in casual talk while on duty. 

Issued By : ANDHRA PRADESH STATE ROAD TRANSPORT CORPORATION 
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VST’s Role In Development of Andhra Pradesh 


In a predominantly rural economy like 
that of Andhra Pradesh, the overall 
economic situation is closely linked with 
the fortunes of agricultural production. 
The importance of agriculture and allied 
sectors in this state can be measured 
from the fact that they provide sources 
of livelihood for nearly 70 per cent of 
the population. 

However, overwhelming dependence 
on agriculture would prove disastrous 
for the state’s future. It is for this reason 
that the need for agro-based industries 
in both the private and public sectors in 
Andhra Pradesh assumes importance 
as a prerequisite that guarantees a 
programme of industrial development. 

The Andhra Pradesh government, 
fully aware of the necessity to broaden 
the industrial base of the state, has 
undertaken eiforts in various directions 
to accelerate industrial growth. Over 20 
medium industries, with a total invest¬ 
ment of more than Rs 30 ct^ores, have 
recently obtained licences or letters of 
intent. These licences will be used to 
produce sugar, cotton-tapes, PVC pres¬ 
sure pipes and sacks among other 
things, and, by doing so, they will pro- 
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vide employment opportunities to more 
than 10,000 persons. There will, how¬ 
ever, be hardly any significant impact 
on absorbing surplus manpower avail¬ 
able in the state. The growing menace 
of unemployment in Andhra can be 
gauged from the fact that at the end of 
October, 1969, there were 2.15 lakhs 
candidates on the live registers of the 
state employment exchanges against 
1.77 lakhs at the end of December, 
1968—a rise of 21.5 percent. 

It is in this context that the need for 
more agro-based industries and provi¬ 
sion of more employment in Andhra 
Pradesh assumes immediate relevance. 

Among the agricultural products of 
Andhra Pradesh tobacco occupies an 
important place. India with a produc¬ 
tion of about 350 million kgs from a 
farm area of about 400,000 hectares is 
the third largest producer of tobacco in 
the world. Andhra Pradesh alone pro¬ 
duces about 168 million kgs of tobacco* 
on a tarm area of about 202,000 hectar¬ 
es. 

In the development of the state’s 
tobacco farming the Vazir Sultan Toba¬ 
cco Company (VST) has played an 


important role. In 1950 it introduced 
into Telcngana the THOKA AKU 
variety of Natu tobacco—which goes 
to make the most popular cigarette of 
India — CHARMINAR — (every one 
cigarette in four sold in India is a 
Charminarl). Natu is grown by the 
poorest farmer in Andhra on land 
holdings that average 4 to 5 acres. 

Besides buying tobacco from these 
farmers VST helps them from the ini¬ 
tial stages of cultivation by supplying 
them free seeds, fertilizers on inte¬ 
rest free credit as well as cash to meet 
cultivation expenses. This has rescued 
these poor farmers from the clutches of 
the village money-lenders whose victims 
they had been for generations. 

Fobacco cultivation in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh has also led to the development 
of an important agro-economic indus¬ 
try in Andhra Pradesh—the cigarette 
industry. The VST which started its 
factory in 1930 at Azamabad today 
directly employs a large number of 
skilled and unskilled workers and pro¬ 
vides indirect employment to thousands ' 
more by encouraging the growth of aj 
number of ancillary industries in the 



VST Chairouin, Mr A. M. Lai, receiving national award (March, 1970) from President V, V. GIri 
at the i^eaentation of awards to employers of the handicapped. 
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state like spare parts corrugated fibre 
board containers, paper, etc. 

In this industry, the relationship 
between the management and labour 
stands out in contrast with the rather 
bitter relations in otnc»* industries. 
The message of the Andhra Pradesh 
Minister for Labour, Mr G. Sanjeeva 
Reddy, on the occasion of the signing 
of the Memorandum of Settlement 
between the Vazir Sultan Tobacco Com¬ 
pany and the Vazir Sultan Tobacco 
Company Workers Union in March, 
1970, deserves notice in this connec¬ 
tion. He said : “In the present era of 
rising expectation among the labour, 
I am happy to learn that the earnings 
of unskilled workers in VST will not be 
less than Rs 225 per mensem... .Such 
an approach will herald the growth of 
peaceful and progressive industrial 
relations in our state and would also 
encourage entrepreneurs to establish 
several other industries in the state". 

In fact, the Andhra Pradesh govern¬ 
ment has always taken a keen interest 
in the development of the tobacco 
industry. It is represented on the board 
of directors of VST which makes it the 
only cigarette company in the joint 
sector. The importance of VSTs' finan¬ 
cial contribution to the national ex¬ 
chequer can be measured by the fact 
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that payment of excise duties alone 
exceeds Rs 8 lakhs per day—approxi¬ 
mately 24 crores annually. Contribu¬ 
tions under income-tax and sur-tax 
amount to over a crore of rupees per 
annum. 

Although the bulk of consumers of 
VST’s main product, Charminar, be¬ 
long to the lower income groups, it is 
significant notwithstanding successive 
price increases (the result of higher 
duties and increasing material costs) 
the sales of this brand have shown a 
steady growth. It is an indication of the 
unique characteristics and the good 
value Chairminar offers . 

The history of Charminar's success 
can be taken as a microcosm of Andhra 
Pradesh’s economic development. It 
was first manufactured in the early 
twenties from rented premises at Nara- 
yanguda - the heart of Hyderabad city. 
It was a time when modern industries 
of this type were less known in this 
part of the country. The distribution of 
the brand was confined in those days to 
the then Nizam’s territory. 

Gradually and particularly after the 
second world war, Charminar’s popula¬ 
rity spread all over India. This led to 
increased production. 

By the fifties, the VST factory at 
Azamabad, where Charminar was be¬ 
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ing manufactured, had become one of 
the most modern factories in the state 
employing a large labour force. The 
acreage of cultivation of tobacco had 
also increased to include areas which at 
one time were dry and fallow. Thus, 
both the state’s agricultural and indus¬ 
trial economy registered significant 
progress. 

The consumption of cigarettes in 
India is increasing steadily. It is estimat¬ 
ed that by 1972-73, it will rise to 7,000 
million cigarettes per month from 
today’s average monthly sales of just 
over 5,000 million pieces. It* is self- 
evident that Charminar, the common 
man’s cigarette, will have to play an 
important role in meeting this grow¬ 
ing demand. 

Further increase in consumption and 
production will mean further extension 
of tobacco cultivation in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, with all the benefits that accrue 
from this—increased rural prosperity 
on the one hand and more opportunities 
for urban employment on the other. 
The increasing demand for and the 
manufacture of VST’s products can 
indeed be one of the important centres 
around which Andhra Pradesh’s agro¬ 
industrial economy can continue to 
grow and develop. 



VST Union presenting cheques to the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, for the National Defence 
Fund and the Jawaharinl Nehra Memorial Ftind. Mr K. Bmbmanaadn Red^, Chief Minister of 
Andhra Pradesh, was also present at the ceremony. He is on the left of the Prime Minister. 
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ACCENT ON QUALITY 


Fabrication of Equipment for the process Industry. 
Fertilizer, Petroleum, Petro.Chemical etc. Calls for Special 
and rigid inspection—we may sdiy ruthless inspection —at all 
stages of manufacture, to ensure that equipment given 
satisfactory service under severe conditions of operations. 


We have the necessary equipment, the qualified 
staff and near fanaticism when it comes to maintaining 

QUALITY. 


With inspection by our own trained staff, the experts 
from our collaborators and - in addition . inspection by M/s. 
Lloyd’s Industrial Services, we can claim that our custo¬ 
mers are assured of QUALITY in our products which 
include light, medium and heavy Columns, Pressure 
Vessels, Heat Exchangers, Storage Vessels, Piping Furnaces 
and any other fabricated equipment. 



SYMBOL OF GUARANTEED QUALITY. 


BHARAT HEAVY PLATE 8? VESSELS LTD., 

POST BOX No. 100, VISAKHAPATNAM 
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Make your plan 
to Build with.... 


AJANTA 

PORTLAND 

CEMENT 



EVERY BAG IS SOLO UNDER Tfm I/^CArPHTI PPIYlPflJ 
HALLMARK OF HIGH QUALITY. (gglU | \CoUI CUll L^Cllldll 

BABANTNAQAB Dirt. KARIMNAOAR (A. P > 


To make a real profit in th 
transport busines 
you need a ‘real profit-mate 


7i tonner 

FARGO 



The completely le-designed and stretigth- 
ened Farno is a profit-maker. Cuts mainten¬ 
ance and overhead costs — which spells the 
crucial difference between profit and loss ! 

Having a GVW of 26,000 lb. it carries a 71 
tonne payload with the tireless strength of 
120 horses as long as you like, as often as 
you like. 

See ? You really are on the vvay up with the 
real profit-maker' — Fargo. 

Power-packed 126 BHP6354 diesel engine — 
Improved fie.ivy-duly fijl' floating hypoid drive 
rcnr-axU? — Sturdy suspenr-ion — Improved 
trouble-fieo 5 speed gearbox. 

With cvfrty Fargo you get comprehenfiivo 
TVS Service: 

Finance on easy terms, lnsiiiar.ee, body 


building, spares at reasonable cost, retread¬ 
ing of tyres, reconditioning of wornout parts 
and quick dependable servicing. 

T V SUNORAM IYENGAR A SONS 
PRIVATE LIMITED 

Madurai-Tiruchi-Tlrunehcii-PudukkotlHi-Colmbalorc- 
Sal«^m-T riVctndrum-Ernakulam. 

Sub dealers. KERALA M/s C C. Automobiles Limited, 
Calicul — The Ouilon Automobiles. QuHon - 
PONDICHERRY' M/s Manoranjan Ganguli A Sons 
Pvl Ltd . Pondicherry 

SUNOARAM MOTORS PRIVATE LIMITED 
MarJras-Bangnlore-Sorunderobad-Visakha'palnam. 

Sub-dealers ANDHRA PRADESH: M/s. Bharat Auto 
Enterprises, Viiayavwada; M/s. Pioneei Automobiles. 
Guntur, Sh'i T N Raqhunatha Reddy, Cuddapah, 
M/s D. $ Aulomobiles, NeMore M/s. Gupta Auto 
Service, Anai^tapur 

MYSORE M '«, P V Pai A Compiiny, Mangalore; Sree 
Vpnkates^arn Aulomobiirs, Hospfl. 




TVS.SI40 
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Electric Ccnetructicn and Ecfulpment Ccmpany 

A CORRESPONDENT 


From a humble beginning, the Elect¬ 
ric Construction and Equipment Com¬ 
pany Ltd (ECE) has grown up during 
the past 25 years into one of the premier 
concerns in the country manufacturing 
a variety of electrical products. It was 
founded on June 13, 1945, by Messrs 
Lakhtprosad Lokenalh by taking over 
the lease of the old Hazra Works 
(Calcutta) of Siemens India Ltd. 

The ECE had its due share of initial 
troubles. But since 1955, when it got 
associated with Messrs Birla Brothers 
Private Limited, it has grown from 
strength to strength. Today, it has 
several factories in various parts of the 
country. These include: 

(1) Cossiporc Unit; It produces with 
technical collaboration from Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric Co. Ltd. Japan, 
(Toshiba), power transformers (50 mvA 
-132 kV), overhead cranes (41-tonne 
capacity) and induction motors (upto 
7.5 kW). 

(2) Visakhapatnam Factory: It 


Along with the patriots who fought 
for and won the country’s freedom, 
there was a brilliant galaxy of pioneers 
who laid the foundations of our in¬ 
dustrial growth. Late V. Ramakrishna 
belonged to this elite group. 

Among the many industries he built 
up, the KCP complex stands fore¬ 
most, not only in Andhra Pradesh, 
but also in the country as a whole. The 
rapid growth of this complex during 
the last few years in all fields of engineer¬ 
ing is eloquent evidence of the energy 
and practical vision of Ramakrishna. 
From a tiny workshop, with about Rs 
17 lakhs as capital, the KCP Complex 
has grown into an industrial giant, 
increasing its ^hare capital ten^fold 
and sales from Rs 50 lakhs to Rs 1,335 
lakhs. 

The complex today is one of the 


manufiictures transformers and low- 
tension air-circuit brakers with techni¬ 
cal collaboration from EAW of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

(3) Budge Budge Unit: It produces 
switchgears (132 kV) with Toshiba 
collaboration and high-speed dynator 
type gearless lifts with collaboration 
from the Swiss firm Schindler and Co. 
Ltd. 

(4) Hyderabad Plant: Both single- 
phase and poly-phase household meters 
are produced here with EAW (GDR) 
collaboration. 

(5) Barrackporc Unit: It manufac¬ 
tures slipring motors (upto 150 kW) 
with Toshiba lechnology. 

(6) Sonepat Complex: A wide range 
of transformers arc produced here. 

The Cossipore factory possesses one 
of the best equipped tesl-bcds for 50 
mvA-132 kV transformers. At the 

KCP Complex 
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biggest and the best engineering work¬ 
shops in the country with many foreign 
collaborations. It manufactures a 
wide variety of machinery, including 
sugar, cement, superphosphate and 
sulphuric acid plants for the country's 
industry. In addition, it makes steel 
castings, plate w'orking machinery, 
pressure vessels, heavy steel gears and 
analogue computers. It has also barged 
into the manufacture of electronic 
instruments. The sugar plants manu¬ 
factured by KCP are working in many 
centres all over the country—to mention 
a few, Amadalavalasa, Chodavarani, 
Nizamabad and Chagallu in Andhra 
Pradesh; Chittur in Kerala; and Madu¬ 
rai, Kallakurichi and Mohanur in 
Tamil Nadu. The KCP has also supplied 
a 1200^tonnes cement plant now work¬ 
ing in Bargarh in Orissa. The complex 


Sonepat factory is located a well equip¬ 
ped core lamination division. 

The company has on hand at present 
a lamp project to be .set up at Sonepat 
where fluorescent lamps of different 
varieties are proposed to be manufac¬ 
tured. It is also venturing to have its 
own glass plant. This project is expec¬ 
ted to be completed towards the end of 
next year. 

The ECE has been the first electrical 
manufacturer in the country to pioneer 
the use of grain oriented silicon steel 
in transformer laminations. The rapid 
expansion of the company has apparent¬ 
ly been possible due to the great enter¬ 
prising spirit and progressive outlook 
of its management. 

The company’s products arc being ex¬ 
ported to many countries of Africa, 
wesJ Asia, cast Asia and eastern Europe. 
Its various commercial and technical 
services arc being utilised in many 
vital projects both within the country 
and abroad. 


is now engaged in completing a big 
order for manufacturing crushers for 
the Bokaro project. 

Laic Ramakrishna was verily the 
father of sugar industry in Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa. He was the first 
lo realise that a commercial crop was 
indispensable to ensure the well-being 
of the Andhra ryot. It was in pursuan¬ 
ce of this realisation that he planned 
ihc Vyyurii and Jeypore sugar factories. 

The KCP complex occupies a promi¬ 
nent place in the engineering industry 
of the country, particularly in the 
southern region. Under the able mana¬ 
gement of late Ramakrishna’ssons, Mr 
V.M. Rao and Mr V.L. Dull, KCP is 
diversifying its activities to meet the re¬ 
quirements of industrial development 
throughout the country today. 
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Indian Shipbuildinfir Comes of Age 

8ALAKRISHNA SHETTY 

Chairman, Hindustan Shipyard. 


Modern shipbluldino industry in 
India is closely idontifiet. with Hindus¬ 
tan Shipyard at Visakhapatnain. Toils 
and triumph have marked the growth 
of the Indian shipbuihling and ship¬ 
ping industry. From a glorious mari¬ 
time history in the distant past, India 
passed through a long spell of halting 
phase owing to the use in the shipping 
industry of steam power and steel in 
place of limber and subsequent techno¬ 
logical innovations. 

History is replete with evidence that 
India used to be amongst the fore¬ 
most inarilime countries of the world. 
Even in 1840, ships built by the famous 
Wadias in Bombay were used in the 
British Navy. 

June 21, 1941, was a red-letter day in 
the annals of Indian shipbuilding. On 
this day late Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
the then President ol’the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress, laid the foundation 
stone of Hindustan Shipyard at 
Visakhapatnain. Mr Walchaiid Hira- 
chand, Chairman of the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company, and his asso¬ 
ciates had conceived the idea of estab¬ 
lishing this shipyard as early as 1919, 
but had encountered many hurdles. At 
long last, they succeeded in 1940 in 
their attempt 

Due to the second World War and 
the Japanese bombing of Vi/ag and the 
continued apathy of the then British 
ginernment, civil engineering and ship 
constructions jobs were suspended. 
Despite these numerous vicissitudes, 
however, two slipways, fitting out wharf 
and the necessary workshops were al¬ 
most completed by the middle of 1946. 
Keels were laid for two 8,000 tonners 
on June 22 and August 8, 1946, respec¬ 
tively. 

Favourable Situation 

With the advent of Independence in 
August, 1947, the situation took a 
favourable turn. On March 14, 1948, 
the then Prime Minister, Juwahar- 
lal Nw-firu. launched the first ship s.s. 
“JALAUSHA” from the Vizag Ship¬ 
yard. 

Eight months later followed the 
launching of s.s. “JALAPRABHA” 
(in November 1948) by wireless from 
Delhi by the then Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Sardar Patel. While blessing this 
ship, Sirdar Patel in his characteristic 
way said: “It is a triumph of persistence 
over adversity, of faith over scepticism 
and of hope over despair". 

After building eight ships, the Scindia 


Steam Navigation Company discovered 
that it was unable to finance either the 
construction of ships or further deve¬ 
lopment of the shipyard without state 
assistance. Recognising the strategic 
and national importance of the indus¬ 
try, the shipyard was taken over by the 
Government of India in March, 1952. 
By that time, about 36,000 GRT of 
ships had been built in this shipyard. 

The shipyard was neither set up 
lu^r fully equipped to undertake 
construction of large ocean going 
vessels when it was taken over 
by the government. After nationa¬ 
lisation, a development plan, cost¬ 
ing about Rs 20 million, was drawn 
up with assistance from a French firm 
of consultants, Socicte Anonynic des 
Ateliers et Chantiers de la Loire. This 
plan envisaged production of four ships 
of 8,000 DWT each per annum. 

Highest Quality 

It has been accepted all over the 
world that the ships built at Vi/ag arc 
second to none. They carry the highest 
classification assigned by the Lloyd’s 
Register of Shipping to ships in this 
series. So far, Hindustan Shipyard has 
biiill and delivered 52 vessels aggregat¬ 
ing to 4,50,400 DWT, which is appro¬ 
ximately cquilvalent to 3,23,800 GRl. 
The shipyard won the Presidential 
award of “Certificate of Honour" for 
satisfactory perf(>rmance during 1961- 
62. The successful commissioning of 
the naval survey vessel INS. “Dar- 
shak" on December, 28, 1964, was an 
important landmark in the construc¬ 
tion activities of Hindustan Shipyard. 

"Darshak" is specifically designed for 
carrying out hydrographic surveys and 
is equipped with the most modern elec¬ 
tronic equipment. She is also the first 
Indian naval vessel to be fitted with die¬ 
sel electric propulsion. 

Hindustan Shipyard is spread over an 
area of 72 acres. It has at present four 
building berths or slipways and an out¬ 
fit jetty, 1,500 feet long, where three 
ships with a slight overhand can be 
accommodated at a time. 

The steel fabrication shop, with two 
auxiliary bays, open gantries, and a 
steel yard, is laid out to ensure uni¬ 
directional flow of production from the 
steel yard to the berths. This shop is 
serviced by one 45-ton and two 5-ton 
EOT cranes, while the auxiliary bays 
and the open gantries are serviced by 


one 10-ton and one 5-ton travelling 
cranes in each bay. 

A 125-ton crane is operating at the 
fitting out wharf where the engines and 
other heavy auxiliaries are erected in. 
the ship after launching. 

Besides, there arc a number of auxi¬ 
liary workshops, v/z,, joiners and car¬ 
pentry, plumbing, engineering, electri¬ 
cal, galvanizing plant, foundry, smithy^ 
welding departments, etc., to'fecd con¬ 
tinuously I he mainstream of ship¬ 
building activity and ship repairs to a 
limited extent. 

Production Facilities 

Equipped with these facilities, the 
shipyard is capable of constructing on 
an average 2.4 ships of 12,500 DWT 
per annum each 

Hindustan Shipyard has launched 
several schemes to expand production 
and improve ship repair facilities. The 
annual production of the shipyard for 
the period 1962-63 to 1968-69 has ave¬ 
raged 2.5 ships of 12,500 DWT each. 
With the pattern of shipbuilding chang¬ 
ing trom simpler rivet ted type of steam¬ 
ships of 8,000 DWT to the modern 
diesel air-conditioned welded type cargo 
liners of 12,900 DWT to allow a larger 
carrying capacity and greater speed, 
the available plant and machinery at 
Hindustan Shipyard were found to be 
inadequate. In order to increase the 
production and improve the economic 
viability of the shipyard to the maxi¬ 
mum extent feasible, an integrated deve¬ 
lopment programme, estimated to cost 
Rs 7.66 crores, was sanctioned by the 
Government of India in October, 1969. 
This programme aims at increasing 
production to six ships (including one 
or two vessels of 14,500 DWT^ per 
annum, thus envisaging an annual pro¬ 
duction target of 80,000 DWT as against 
the present capacity of 30,000 DWT. 
The programme contemplates: 

(/) provision of additional bays in 
the hull shop; 

( 1*0 extension of the prefabrica¬ 
tion bay; 

(m) strengthening of cranage facili¬ 
ties at the fitting out wharf; 

(/r) modernisation of equpipment in 
various shops, and; 

(v) augmenting of cranage and 
material handling facilities in the 
yard. 

The shipyard has plans to take up the 
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construction of a building dock and a 
wet basin (estimated to cost Rs 3.20 
crorcs and Rs 3.00 crores, respectively) 
in (he fourth Plan period to fiicilitate 
optimum output. The wet basin, which 
would be an adjunct to the dry dock, 
would provide increased facilities for 
above-water repairs to ships and fitting 
out work for the ships under construc¬ 
tion in the yard. The present fitting out 
wharf can accommodate only two ships 
at a time. 

The building dock would be able to 
handle construction of bigger vessels 
of container class. It will also reduce 
the construction period considerably, 
with corresponding reduction in costs, 
apart from obviating the limitation caus¬ 
ed by the sea frontage for launching 
ships. Block construction will be possi¬ 
ble in the building dock and ships will 
be constructed on level ground with¬ 
out any use of declivity boards, etc. 

Besides, a graving dock is under cons- 
Iruciion as an adjunct to the shipyard 
at an eslinialcd expenditure of Rs 4.80 
crores. It is expected to be eompleicd 
by the end of 1970. This will lx‘ the big¬ 
gest dock in India, capable of accom¬ 
modating ships iipto 57,000 DWT for all 
umier-water repair work, survey jobs, 
etc. 

Complex Problems 

The problems of shipbuilding are 
very complex in India. The absence ol 
necessary basic infrastriiclurc in the 
country and dearth of siib-conlractors 
accentuate these difficulties. The dearth 
of foreign exchange has added a new 
and formidable problem. 

Shipbuilding is essentially an assem¬ 
bly industry. Necessarily, therefore, its 
efficiency depends on uninierniptcd 
flow of materials and the requisite 
handling facilities in the yard. The abs¬ 
ence of ancillary industries within (he 
country and the dependence on imports 
of materials on large scale pose severe 
constraints on the provluctivity ol’ ilie 
shipyard and on the cost of eonsli no¬ 
tion of a ship. 

Ships, like buildings, arc built to the 
specific requirements of individual cus¬ 
tomers, while strictly conforming to the 
Lloyds and Mercantile Marine Depart¬ 
ment specifications. A ship represenis 
a wide spectrum of activity from steel 
to heavy and light mechanical and elec¬ 
trical engineering, besides a conside¬ 
rable element of research and design. 
In all these fields, technology in consi¬ 
stently and rapidly advancing and a 
shipyard has to respond to the exacting 
needs of customers. 

The impression that the ship-building 
costs of Hindustan Shipyard are rather 


high strictly speaking, somewhat 
fallacious. This impression lias arisen 
mainly from the fact that the ships built 
by this shipyard arc sold to customers at 
international prices and the dilfcrence 
between the sale price so fixed and the 
cost of construdion is paid by govern¬ 
ment as subsidy to the shipyard. The 
main cause of subsidv thus is the fact 
that the price of ships built at Vizag is 
pegged to the intcrnalional level as a 
matter of state policy T he cimstructioii 
costs of llindiislau Ship\ard in them¬ 
selves are not high if the costs of all the 
materials which go into the making of 
ship and which represeni “bought in" 
items are excluded. 1 his means that 
although the suhsuly is paiil to the ship¬ 
yard, the real bencljcia! les of the sub¬ 
sidy are the Indian shipping companies 
wdiich arc supplied ships at tlie inter¬ 
national price. 

Two factors increase the cost of 


construction of ships in liidid. They 
are : 

(1) the indigenous materials used 
in shipbuilding cost much more 
than the prices paid by a foreign 
shipyard for such materials; and 

(2) the value of imported equip¬ 
ment, which is 65 to 75 per cent 
of the total cost of a ship is also 
infiatcd to an extent of 10 to 12 
per cent because of freight and 
insurance charges, etc.. 

I he absence t4' suila.ble sub-contrac¬ 
tors to undertake works of small values 
also contributes to the high costs in 
India. The situation is expected to im¬ 
prove in the near future with the setting 
up of the marine diesel engine factory at 
Ranchi w'hich is expected to go into 
prodiiclion and deliver engines to Hin- 
dislan Shipyaid in a year or two—and 
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the sprouting of ;iii\iliary indiislric^ in 
and around Visakhapatnani. 

Siihsidv s’lipbuilding. it ma) be* 
further stressed, is irol a >liangeor un¬ 
common teal lire Even m advanced 
aianlimc counlneslike the l/K., the USA. 
Canada. Aiisli.dia, Erancc. Italy and 
Spam the shipbuilding indu>lry has 
received direct cash subsidies lioin llic 
government ranging fiom nine per cent 
to .^0 per cent id the cost ol construc¬ 
tion. In Japan, Germany and Yiigi>sla- 
via, no dnvci cash subsidies as such aie 
paid but the industry is provided willi 
cheaper cicdil facilities, despite ilie tact 
that there is a strong industiial base in 
these counlnes 

Though the .lapanesc riitance Minis¬ 
try IS taking a hard line towards govern¬ 
ment subsidising industries as such, 
the recent plans of the Japanese Trans- 
poit Ministry include the piovision of 
li>\v interest, long-term g(ncrnmcnl 
loans for building of over 2.5 million 
GRT ships. A delegation of Japanese 
shipbuilders is also on a lour of western 
shipyards to examine facilities in the 
European and US yards, despite the 


fact that Japan is a leader in ship¬ 
building in the world. 

India has now 258 ships (81 coastal 
and 177 oveiseas) with a total tonnage 
of 2 32 million GRT in operation in 
the overseas and coastal trade. The 
fuiirlh Plan envisages an increase to 3.5 
million GRT, with another 5,(X),0{X) 
GRT on order in 1973-74. The aim of 
the government is that the Indian ship¬ 
ping tonnage should be progressively 
augmenled so that 50 pet cciTt of the 
cxteiiuil trade is carried by the Indian 
vessels At present about 18 per cent 
of overseas iiade is earned by Indian 
ships tin 1955-5(). this pcicentage was 
nearlv 5.2). To achieve the above tar¬ 
get, the govcimncni has allotted Rs41 
ciorcs foi shipbuilding and Rs 130 
crores for shipping. Out of this, a sum 
of Rs 1() cTorcs has been allotted to 
Hindustan Shipyard 

Our country had only 59 vessels with 
an aggregate of I,92,(HXJ GRT at the 
lime Independence m 1947.We improv¬ 
ed lUir position to I 26 vessels totalling 
4,79,800 GRE at the end of the first 
Plan in 1956. By the end of the second 
Plan, our shipping had 172 vessels with 


a total GRT of 8.57,853. The gross 
registered tonnage rose to 15.40,476 
at the chcl of the third Plan with 221 
vessels. 

Our country, with 1.06 per cent of 
the world tonnage (1969), now ranks 
seventeenth among the merchant fleet- 
owning nations. Countries like Japan, 
the UK, Norway, the USSR, Italy, 
Denmark, Spain and Canada are above 
us on the ladder. Countries like Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Brazil, China, Australia 
and Pakistan are below us. 

A sense of belonging, good team¬ 
work, co-ordination among ,various 
departments, both technical and admi¬ 
nistrative, and above all, a patriotic 
zeal and fervour in the employees will 
go a long way in further developing the 
shipbuilding industry in India. Due to 
the tenacious eiforls of the manage¬ 
ment of Hindustan Shipyard to make a 
real breakthrough on the human rela¬ 
tions front and with the recent revision 
in the wage strucUire, lliere is a marked 
improvement in the employer-employee 
relations at this shipyard. 'Phis is a 
healthy sign and augurs well for the 
future growth of the shipyard. 


Andhra Pradesh : The Land and Its People 


Andjira Praiu-sh with an area of 
2,75,209 sq. kilometres is the fifth largest 
slate in liTdia. According to 1961 census, 
the population of the stale stood at 
35,983,447, ranking fourth among the 
states in respect of population. Its soa 
coast IS about 600 miles m length. The 
stale has twenty districts namely .Sri- 
kakulam. Visakhapalnam, hast Goda¬ 
vari, West Godavari, Krishna. Gunliii. 
Nellorc. C'hitu>or, C'nddapah. Anania- 
piir, Kurnool, Mahboobnagar, Hydera¬ 
bad, Medak. Ni/amabad, Adilabad, 
Krimnagar, Warangal, Khammam and 
Nalgoruia. fhe enlarged Slate of 
Andhra Pradesli, it will be recalled, 
came into being m 1956, in the wake of 
the states reorganisation, vs hen the 
'I elugii-spcaking districts of llic erst¬ 
while HyderabCid state were merged 
with the foimer .Andhra stale compris¬ 
ing clc\cn disincts 

\niJh:a PradLsh is rightly known to 
as a ‘Ki\cr .Stale* The major ri\ers 
luni'ing ihioiigh the slate arc I he Go- 
din, Ki‘'-h‘ia, Pennar, Vamsjdaia 
and NagaVw'.lli Almosi jll rivcis How 
Irom the plaic".! ti;\ ; ihe west to 
east or ^on)Llu^^.'’ ri.>m the nvirihwesl 
in .1 soullve.isici In dnrcciinn All these 
iiNers logcilici aiiiuiall) can> abnui 
15 (t million ticic li v'l NNaUr into the 
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Bay of Bengal. Only ti sixth of this 
volume has been utilised so far. 

I’he Godavari is the state’s most im- 
p<)rtanl uver. It is often referred to as 
“l^akshina Ginga". It rises at Triam- 
bak near Nasik in the western ghats in 
Mahaiashtra. Its important tributaries 
arc Manjira, Pranahita. Indravalhi and 
Sabai I I he width of the river assumes 
magmlicein proportions of about two 
miles at Rajamundrv and nearly four 
miles at DowIcshwaiam. 

The KriJina, fqually important, is 
one of tlie gicat ri'.eis of India lauded 
in cpicN and pm anas The livor iise> 
at Mahabaleswar m Vlaharashiij. Its 
more impiutant liibiiianes are Tunga- 
V hi'dia and Bhima. J he Dindi, Miisi. 
Paler and Munneru arc the olliei tri- 
bulaiics having their origin within 
Andhra Pradesli that join the Krishna 
during its flow throligh the stale. Pen- 
irar is anollier important river of Andhra 
Piadesli that flows across the southern 
region ol' the stale. It rises iti Nandi- 
diirg III Mysore stale. Nagavalli and 
\ ainsadhara are the lvv(^ other rivers 
sigmficance both (lowing lhi\>ugh the 
extreme north-eastei.n part of the state. 
If i‘. computed that major rivers such as 
tiic Krishna and the Godavaii together 


with the medium-sized rivers flowing 
through the state bring in about I5f) 
million acre ft. of water and contri¬ 
bute nearly 15 per cent of the flow in all 
rivers in India excluding the Brahma¬ 
putra. Of this, only 26 million acre feel 
are now being utilised. Thus, the irri¬ 
gation potential of the rivers of Andhra 
Pradesh is immense. 

The stale may be generally described 
as having a hot summer and a pleasant 
winter. fhe summer months March 
to June arc fairly hot. 7'hc maximum 
and minimum temperatures for the 
stale are about 41 and 14 degrees centi¬ 
grade respectively. The winter is plea¬ 
sant throughout the state. Andhra 
Pradesh receives its rainfall both from 
the south-west and the north-east 
monsoons. The former sets in from 
early June and lasts till the end of 
September, and the latter from October 
to December. The average annual rain¬ 
fall ranges from about 75 cm m Ihe 
‘.South to about 120 cm in the north 
with considerable fluctuations. 

The forest area in Ihe state comprises 
22.3 per cent of the total geographical 
aica. This is higher than the all-India 
figure of 15.6 per cent. The natural 
vegetation of the area is cither forest 
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or mixed jungle of trees, thorny bushes 
and grass dei^nding, upon the amount 
of precipitation and soil conditions. 
The principal forest areas are situated in 
Telcngana, in the agency areas of Visa- 
khapatnam and Godavari districts and 
in the Nallamalais of Kurnool and its 
extensions. These have a rich variety 
of flora among which the more useful 
species of timber are kosum, toon, rose¬ 
wood, iruland teak. 

The state’s population, according to 
1961 census, was 35,983,477. The aver¬ 
age density of population per sq. mile 
as a whole is 339 persons, the urban 
being 4340 and rural 284. Taking the 
districts, the density is heaviest in Hy¬ 
derabad district (688), closely followed 
by West Godavari (657), East Godavari 
(624), Krishna (617) and Srikakulam 
(602). There are 223 towns in the slate 
with a total population of 6,27,508, 
while the number of inhabited villages 
stands at 27,084 with a total popula¬ 
tion of 29,708,939. 

Andhra Pradesh ranks tenth in lite¬ 
racy among the states in India. The 
percentage of number of literates in the 
total population in the state is 21.2 as 
against the all-India figure of 34.0. 
Among the districts, Hyderabad re¬ 
cords the highest percentage of literacy 
with 35.05 per cent. 

Andhra Pradesh is predominantly an 
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agricultural slate. It has a widely di¬ 
versified agricultural base, with cereals, 
pulses and a variety of commercial 
crops. About 70 per cent of its total 
workers are engaged in agricultural 
operations either as cultivators or as 
agricultural labourers. Over 50 per cent 
of the state income is through agricul¬ 
ture. The cultivated area of the state is 
31.5 million acres and of this 62.5 per 
cent is under cereals, 11 per cent under 
pulses, 10 per cent under oilseeds and 
the rest of 16.5 per cent is under other 
commercial and miscellaneous crops. 

The state enjoys a monopoly in the 
production of Virginia tobacco, account¬ 
ing for over 95 per cent of India’s pro¬ 
duction of this important cash crop and 
earning considerable foreign exchange. 
In the production of castor, Andhra 
Pradesh accounts for 46.5 per cent of 
India’s total production of about 99,000 
tons and stands foremost among all the 
states in the Indian union. 

The net area sown exceeds 42 per cent 
of the total geographical area of the 
slate. The total area under forests is 
22.3 per cent. The area under barren 
and unciiitjvahle land is about 7.7 per 
cent. 

Due to varying seasonal and (foil con¬ 
ditions, agriciiluiral patlerns dilTer con¬ 
siderably in the three regions of Andhra 
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Pradesh, namely coastal Andhra» 
Rayalaseema and Telcngana. Coastal 
Andhra region comprising the districts 
of Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam, East 
Godavari, West Godavari, Krishna, 
Guntur and Nellorc forms onc-third 
of the total area of the state and 
has the richest soils. Agriculturally 
this is the best develop^ region. 
Since the construction of the great 
anicuts across the rivers Krishna and 
Godavari by Sir Arthur Cotton in 
1857, the delta regions have been en¬ 
joying the benefits of a good and 
assured canal irrigation system. The 
yield of paddy per acre in this tract is 
around 1740 to 2900 lbs which is about 
four times the all-India average. 

The Raylasascema area comprising 
the districts of Chiltoor, Cuddapah, 
Anantapur and Kurnool accounts for 
27.4 per cent of the total area of the 
slate. The rainfall in this area is meagre 
and undependable. The land is mostly 
undulating and soil erosion is common. 
In all dry tracts, only one crop a year is 
grown. From the point of view of agri- 
cultiftal production, Telcngana region 
represents, unfortunately, the most back¬ 
ward tract of the state. Though en¬ 
dowed with a fairly good rainfall averag¬ 
ing 35.2* annually, the poor soils and 
rugged counlry seem to present a handi¬ 
cap lo intensive agricultural develop- 
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tnent. The cultivable land is mostly 
made up of brownish red chalk soils. 
Jawar, bajra, groundnut and pulses are 
the chief crops grown. 

Andhra Pradesh is normally suiplus 
in foodgrains production. A study 
of agricultural statistics relating to the 
pre-drought year of 1964-65 will provide 
a cue to the prominent place occupied 
by the state in the agrarian economy 
of the country. The state accounts for 
9.6 per cent of the rice acreage of the 
Indian union and, among the rice¬ 
growing states it is ranked second in 
production. Rice is the principal crop 
of the slate. 

Among the cash crops tobacco occu¬ 
pies the pride of place. Andhra Pra¬ 
desh stands foremost among the toba¬ 
cco-producing states in India, account¬ 
ing for about 42 per cent of the total 
production in the country. The stale 
produces 98 per cent of the country’s 
Virginia tobacco which constitutes the 
bulk of the country’s exports, earning 
handsome foreign exchange. The count¬ 
ries that account for more than 90 per 
cent of exports are the UK, China, 
Indonesia, Japan, Aden, Netherlands, 

Natural 


Andhra Pradesh is endowed with a 
vast variety of natural resources. It 
has 1,000 Kms. of coastline which can 
provide the base not only for develop¬ 
ing marine fisheries but also many 
industries. Among others, the state 
has two of the largest rivers in the 
country—the Godavari and the Krishna 
—which make it the “granery of the 
south”. About 20 per cent of the area 
in the state is under forests which sus¬ 
tains many industries. With its long 
coastline, extensive rivers, lakes, canals, 
forests, physical and mineral resources, 
Andhra Pradesh presents a bright pros¬ 
pect for the future. Surveys conducted 
by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research have revealed that 
it can advance industrially by utilising 
its vast unexploited resources. 

Among natural resources, minerals 
arc of great importance. In minerals, 
Andhra Pradesh occupies a place next 
only to Bihar. The principal minerals 
of the state arc coal, asbestos, barytes, 
mica, limestone, quartz, iron ore, cop¬ 
per, manganese, etc. 

Coal : Coal accounts for nearly 80 
per cent of the total value of mineral 
production in Andhra Pradesh. The 
coal reserves in the state are estimated 
at 1,000 million tonnes. They arc 


Belgium, Hongkong, Egypt and France, 
the UK being the largest purchaser of 
our flue-cured tobacco, especially higher 
grades. 

Livestock occupies a significant role 
in this predominantly agricultural state. 
According to the 1961 census, the state 
has a total livestock population of 
324.4 lakhs. Of this, cattle and bulTa- 
locs account for 192.9 lakhs and sheep 
and goats 126.1 lakhs. Andhra Pra¬ 
desh occupies the fourth place among 
the slates in India in respect of livestock 
and ranks first in the number of poultry 
and also sheep. It stands second in 
respect of buffiiloes, and sixth in regard 
to cattle. In 1961, the capital value of 
livestock and poulti^ was estimated at 
Rs 55.9 crores. The more important 
breeds of cattle are: Ongole, Helikar, 
Malvc, Sindi and Murrah. The Ongole 
breed, as is well known, enjoys inter¬ 
national reputation. 

The outlay in the stale sector in the 
first Plan of Andhra Pradesh was of the 
order of Rs 94.97 crores. In the second 
Plan, it was Rs 188.60 crores and in 
the third Plan, it stood at Rs 312.66 
crores. The achievements under the 
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available in Khanimam, Aclilabad and 
Kariinnagar district.s. At present, a 
major portion of the coal available in 
the .slate is used for the generation of 
thermal power. A coal-based fertiliser 
project is being set up at Ramagundam 
in Karimnagar district. 

Mica : Mica is a mineral of strategic 


first Plan were substantial. The Plan 
visualised a 11 per cent increase in 
national income but the actual increase 
on the all-India level was 18.5 per 
cent. Andhra Pradesh recorded an 
increase of 18.4 per cent. The state’s 
foodgrains production went up from 
39.55 lakh tonnes to 55.33 lakh tonnes. 
The installed power capacity rose from 
43,000 kW to 99,600 kW, while the 
overall industrial production rose by 
about 33 per cent. 

In the second Plan, the state’s food- 
grains production went up from 55.33 
lakh tonnes to 66.58 lakh tonnes and the 
installed power generation capacity 
from 99,600 kW. to 2,13,000 kW. In¬ 
dustrial production increased by 16.4 
per cent. 

The third Plan started on an optimistic 
note, but the tempo of progress could 
not be sustained. The expected poten¬ 
tial for food production was 85 lakh 
tonnes, but actually the potential crea¬ 
ted at the end of the third Plan was 82 
lakh tonnes only. In the case of power 
generation, installed capacity that was 
expected to reach 411,000 kW could 
not go beyond 291,800 kW. 


importance, used mainly in the manu¬ 
facture of aeroplanes, radios, and elec¬ 
tric and electronic appliances. India is 
the principal producer of mica in the 
world. Next to Bihar and Rajasthan, 
Andhra Pradesh occupies an important 
position in the production of mica. 
Nellorc district has the monopoly of 
mica production in this state. Small 


ANDHRA PRADESH . PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS 



1963-64 to 1967-68 



(in tonnes) 

Mineral 

]963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

Apatite !. 

‘KX) 

751 

1,170 

3,746 

J,860 

Asbestos 

53 

58 

85 

389 

• 388 

Barytes 

32,304 

3«,928 

27,441 

35,012 

42,352 

Calcite 

NA 

4,705 

5,600 

3,713 

.1,542 

China clay 

1,2‘^)8 

605 

692 

127 

4,015 

Chromite 

72 

1,258 

337 

67 

98 

Fire clay 

4,776 

— 

— 

1,400 

25,00 

Graphite 

733 

729 

772 

857 

484 

Gypsum 

200 

200 


— 


Iron ore 

2,55,963 

1.69.715 

1,67,845 

4,11.751 

78,614 

Limestone 

8,10.805 

17,60,384 

18,53.541 

18,15.647 

22.19,501 

Manganese .. 

61,273 

79,545 

1,06,151 

1,00,703 

1,30,961 

Mica 

11,212 

6,592 

16,093 

8,015 

4,430 

Quartz 

26,412 

5,131 

4,203 

577 

9,041 

Slate 

4,901 

5.248 

11,828 

272 

5,523 

Steatite 

6,414 

11,552 

9,393 

11,793 

13,431 

Vermiculate 

325 

540 

345 

609 

609 

White clay .. 

1.468 

19,256 

13,914 

24,355 

:0,509 

White shell .. 

NA 

14,712 

9.382 

15,133 

24,307 

Yellow ochre 

97 

5,146 

4.423 

3,412 

3,762 


Source ; Director of Mines and Geology, Andhra Pradesh. 
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deposits of mica are found in West 
Godavari and Krishna districts also, 
but these have not been exploited so 
far. 

Asbestos : Andhra Pradesh has a 
virtual monopoly of chiysotile asbestos 
in the country. This is found in Cudda- 
pah district. The reserves are estimated 
at 2,50,000 tonnes. Asbestos yarn made 
from spinning grade fibre is manufac¬ 
tured into textiles for fire-proof cloth- 
ing, aprons, gloves, etc. Asbestos is 
also used in the manufacture of asbestos 
cement products, boards, plastics, paints 
and gaskets. The higher grades are 
being exported to Japan and Belgium. 

Iron ; The total iron ore reserves in 
Andhra Pradesh arc estimated to be 
of the order of 400 million tonnes. Out 
of this, ore containing about 60 per 
cent iron is estimated to be 60 million 
tonnes. High grade ore is found in 
Khammam, Warangal and Kurnool 
districts. Iron ore deposits are also 
located in Anantapur, Chittoor, Krishna 
Cuddapah and Visakhapatnam dis¬ 
tricts. With a view to utilising these 
resources, a steel plant at Vizag and a 
pig iron plant at Kothagudem are to 
be set up. 

Barytes : The country's entire pro¬ 
duction of barytes comes from Andhra 
Pradesh. Known as “Muggiirayi” in 
the local language, it is used in paints, 
textiles, paper, rubber and printing ink 
industries. The chief barytes deposit 
in the state is the 160 sq. mile belt 
between Vempalli and Velpula villages 
in Cuddapah district. This mineral is 
also found in Kurnool, Anantapur and 
Khammam districts. The total reserves 


Agrricultural 


Agricultural production in the Tcle- 
ngana region has made substantial strid¬ 
es as a result of the many schemes im¬ 
plemented during the last 15 years. The 
production of foodgrains has increased 
from 14.54 lakh tonnes in 1956-57 to 
22.80 lakh tonnes in 1966-67 being an 
increase of 56.9 percent, while dur¬ 
ing the same period the production in 
the entire state rose from 57.98 lakh 
tonnes to 68.22 lakh tonnes, an in¬ 
crease of only 17.7 per cent. In sugar¬ 
cane, the production in the Tclcngana 
region increased by 36.3 per cent from 
12,08 lakh tonnes in 1956-57 to 16.40 
lakh tonnes in 1966-67, while during 
the same period, the increase for the 
entire state is only 26 per cent, from 
61.94 lakh tonnes to 79.05 lakh tonnes. 

A very substantial increase has been 
recorded in the production of tobacco 


are estimated to be of the order of 1.7 
million tonnes. 

Limestone : Lime.stone is used for 
the production of cement. The reserves 
of this mineral in Cuddapah and Kur¬ 
nool districts alone arc estimated to be 
10,640 million tonnes. Limestone is 
also available in abundance in the dis¬ 
tricts of Guntur, Warangal, Karim- 
nagar, Adilabad and Khammam. An 
economic survey conducted by the 
state government has revealed that 
several cement factories can be estab¬ 
lished to utilise the iinexploitcd depo¬ 
sits. 

Quartz : Next to Rajasthan and 
Bihar, Andhra Pradesh occupies an 
important place in the production of 
quartz and silica sands. These arc 
used in the manufacture of glass. The 
deposits of quartz and silica are avail¬ 
able on a large scale in and around 
Hyderabad and in Kurnool and Ananta¬ 
pur districts. The quartz available near 
Hyderabad is of high purity; it is 
considered to be the be.st available in 
this countj 7 . Andhra Pradesh, thus, is 
in an enviable position in the field of 
glass industry. But this industry is 
yet to develop, probably due to lack 
of enterprise. 

Manganese : Andhra Pradesh ranks 
fifth in the production of manganese 
ore in the country. The manganese belt 
in Srikakulam and Visakhapatnam dis¬ 
tricts runs about 100 miles from Nalii- 
merla and Ganvedi through Kodiir to 
Rama bhadrapuram. 

Copper : Copper and lead deposits 


Development In 
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and cotton in the Telengana region. 
In tobacco, the increase in production 
is of the order of 155.6 per cent and in 
cotton the increase is 52.9 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for the entire 
state is 28 per cent in tobacco and 9.5 
per cent in cotton. A large part of this 
increase is due to increase in per acre 
yield. Similar increases have been re¬ 
corded in other commercial crops like 
cotton, sugarcane and castor. 


The high yielding varieties progrnmme 
was introduced, for the first time, dur¬ 
ing 1966-67. Though the programme 
was designed primarily for the intensive 
agricultural area programme districts, 
it was introduced in some other districts 
as well. To supply improved seeds to 
the farmers, the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture has established 35 seed farms in 


in Andhra Pradesh arc located at 
Agnigundala in Guntur district. The 
re.scrvcs have been estimated at 6.5 
million tonnes of copper ore and 10 
million tonnes of lead ore of various 
grades. A project has been established 
at Agnigundala for the explotation of 
these deposits. 

Diamonds : Andhra Pradesh is also 
known for its diamonds. The famous 
“Kohinoor” diamond was found on the 
banks of the Krishna river. Diamonds 
occur in Anantapur, Cuddapah and 
Kurnool districts. About 190 dia¬ 
monds of various sizes have so far 
been collected by the National Mine¬ 
rals Development Coporationin recent 
years in Kurnool and Anantapur dis¬ 
tricts. t 

Gold : Gold is also available in 
Chittoor and Anantapur districts. The 
Government of India has been request¬ 
ed to take up the exploitation of gold 
deposits in Amintapur district. 

Apart from the minerals mentioned 
above, deposits are also found of other 
minerals like graphite, slate, steatite, 
apatite, gypsum, chromite, etc. 

The natural resources of Andhra 
Pradesh have not been fully utilised 
and there is a vast scope for exploita¬ 
tion. With a view to stimulating the 
participation of private enterprise in 
mining industry and for undertaking 
more intensive exploitation of these 
resources, the state government has 
set up the Andhra Pradesh Mining 
Corporation. It is hoped that this 
corporation will go a long way in deve¬ 
loping the mining industry in the state. 


Teleng^ana 


the state covering an area of 6,316 
acres. Of these, 14 seed farms covering 
1889 acres arc located in Telengana 
region. 


The benefit of the use of fertilisers has 
been well realised by the farmers in 
the Telengana region where the con¬ 
sumption of fertilisers shot up by 22 
times from 9950 tonnes in 1956-57 to 
2,22,291 tonnes in 1967-68. In terms 
of value , the cost of fertilisers consum¬ 
ed in Telengana during 1967-68 was 
of the order of Rs 11 crores. Since the 
introduction of fertiliser loans in theTe- 
lengana region in 1960, a total amount 
of Rs 1,312 lakhs has been disbursed 
in the entire state of which Rs 557 
lakhs was spent in the Telengana region 
alone. During 1967-68, out of 105 uikh 
acres covered by plant protection met- 
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sures in Andhra Pradesh, 26 lakh acres 
were covered in the Telengana region. 
Since plant protection work was only 
in the formative stage in Telengana 
during 1956-57, the coverage of 26 lakh 
acres within a period of 10 years must 
be considered an achievement. Till 
the end of the third five-year Plan, 
an amount of Rs 60.22 lakhs had been 
spent towards subsidy on chemicals and 
plant protection equipment of which 
Rs 18.62 lakhs had been spent in the 
Telengana region. During the same 
period, about 30,000 units of plant pro- 
t^tion equipment were purchased and 
distributed to the farmers in the state 
at subsidised rates. Of those, 12,000 
units were in the Telengana region. To 
demonstrate the feasibility of achieving 
increased agricultural production in 
areas with assured irrigation and mini¬ 
mum natural hazards, intensive agricul 
tural area programmes have been put 
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into operation in lOdistricts of the state. 
Of these, four were selected from Telen¬ 
gana. In the district of Adilabad dry 
farming practices arc being popularised. 

Credit is one of the vital factors pro¬ 
moting agricultural production. Until 
September 1965, the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture was providing loans to farmers 
for purchase of oil engines and electric 
motor pumpsets. for deepening and 
sinking wells, for purchase of tractors, 
etc. Tlicreaftcr, these loans were routed 
through land mortgage banks. Since 
the first five-year Plan period, 19,726 
oil engines and 10,735 electric motors 
have been supplied under taccavi loans 
both by the Department of Agriculture 
and the land mortgage banks in the en¬ 
tire state. Of these, 6,439 oil engines 
and 3,751 electric motors were supplied 
in the Telengana region. 

Apart from the schemes for agricul¬ 
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tural production for the entire state, a 
number of special schemes have been 
implemented exclusively in the Telen¬ 
gana region to step up yields of crops. 

Andhra Pradesh stands first both in 
area and production of castor in the 
country, of which more than 83 per cent 
of the area is situated in the Telengana 
region. A scheme for increasing castor 
production by introducing improved 
varieties and by adopting improved 
agricultural practices is under implemen¬ 
tation. A special hybrid variety of pastor 
NPH.l has been recently introduced 
in this area. This variety has a duration 
of 140 days as against 280 days of the 
local variety and yields two to three times 
more. A seed multiplication programme 
has been taken up with this variety to 
cover about 40,000 acres during 1969- 
70. In the course of the next two or three 
years, it is proposed to replace all the 


Table I 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN TELENGANA REGION AND ANDHRA PRADESH 


Serial 

No. 

Crop/Commodity 

Unit 

Telengana 

Per cent 

Andhra Pradesh 

Per cent 
increase 
(+) 

decrease 

(~) 

1956-57 

1966-67 

IllCrCanC 

(+) 

decrease 

(-) 

1956-57 

1966-67 

1 

-2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

Foodgrains 

Lakh tonnes 

14.54 

22.80 

+56.9 

57.98 

68.23 

+ 17.7 

2 

onsets 

Lakh tonnes 

3.69 

1.97 

-46.6® 

11.46 



3 

Cotton 

I..akh bales 

0.34 

0.52 

+52.9 

1.26 

1.38 

+9.5 

4 

Sugarcane (cane) 

Lakh tonnes 

12.08 

16.47 

+36.3 

61.94 

79.05 

+27.6 

5 

Tobacco 

Lakh tonnes 

0.09 

0.23 

+155 6 

1.32 

1.69 

+28.0 


(^Decrease in yield of oilseeds is mainly due to decrease in area under cultivation. 

Table II 

AVERAGE PER ACRE YIELD OF PRINCIPAL CHOPS IN TEI^NGANA REGION AND ANDHRA PRADESH 


(Figures in lbs) 


Serial 

Crop 


Telengana 

Per cent 

Andhra Pradesh 

Per cent 

No. 





increase 



increase 






(+) 



(+) 





-- 

decrease - 



decrease 




1956-57 

1966-67 

(-) 

1956-57 

1966-67 

(-) 

I 

2 


3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Rice 


644 

1168 


f-80.6 

1038 

1185 

+14.2 

2 

Jowar 


329 

409 

- 

f-24.3 

394 

424 

+7.6 

3 

Bajra 


201 

250 

- 

h24.4 

438 

503 

+ 14.8 

4 

Maize 


408 

689 

H 

-66.4 

97 

679 

—36.6 

5 

Bengalgram 


208 

202 


—2.9 

:55 

218 

—14.5 

6 

Redgram 


227 

339 

-4-49.3 

243 

371 

+52.7 

7 

Groundnut 


581 

350 

- 

-39.8 

816 

615 

—24.6 

8 

Castor 


107 

228 

+113.0 

195 

207 

+6 2 

9 

Gin^lly 


166 

76 

- 

-64.2 

170 

186 

+9.4 

10 

Virginia tobacco 


505 

793 

+57.0 

652 

729 

+11.8 

11 

Cotton Gint) 


46 

93 

+102.2 

60 

71 

+18.3 

12 

Sugarcane (cane) (tonnes) 


33 

29.6 

+28.7 

27.20 

31.60 

+ 16.2 
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oxisting varieties with this new hybrid 
over the entire area. 

Cotton is an important crop in Adila- 
bad district under rainfed conditions 
with an area of 1.74 lakh acres. Taking 
advantage of the heavy rainfall in Adila- 
bad, a special scheme for fertiliser appli¬ 
cation of rainfed cotton has been 
taken up. The scheme envisages intro¬ 
duction of suitable agricultural prac¬ 
tices like placement of fertilisers under 
rainfed conditions and adoption of 
plant protection measures. By the imple¬ 
mentation of this scheme, the per acre 
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yield of cotton in this area has gone up 
by 30 per cent. 


No account of agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the Telengana region in recent 
years will be complete without a refe¬ 
rence to the spectacular progress of 
grape cultivation in the area, particu¬ 
larly in and around Hyderabad. As 
a result of massive investment of capital 
by entrepreneurs from all parts or the 
country, a table variety of grapes known 
as “Anab-e-Shahi" is grown on an ever 
increasing acreage. An investment of 
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Rs 20,000 is necessary for grape culti¬ 
vation of one acre. It has been calcu¬ 
lated that about six crorc rupees have 
been invested in this project in addition 
to the annual recurring investment of 
Rs 1.8 crores. 

Each acre employs in a season about 
1,000 man-days of labour for its mainte¬ 
nance, harvest and packing. This 
would mean that the grape cultivation 
in and around Hyderabad is providing 
employment for 30 lakh man-days of 
labour paying about Rs 60 lakhs in 
the form of wages. 


Nagrarjunasagar: A Mammoth Multipurpose Project 

OUR MADRAS BUREAU 


Till: MUUIPURPos^ Nagarjunasagar 
project, named after the famous Bud¬ 
dhist scholar Nagarjunacharya, who 
lived in the vicinity of this area in the 
second centurv AD, is located in the 
basin of river Krishna. It will provide 
irrigation facilities for about 1.4 mill¬ 
ion hectares. In addition, it will help 
development of potential hydro-power 
to the extent of 400 mW. 

The foundation of the project was 
laid by late Jawaharlal Nehru on 
December 10, 1955. 

In its entire scope, this multipurpo.se 
project incorporates many unique feat¬ 
ures The construction of a rubble 
masonry dam 124.66 metres high and 
an cart hen dam 25.91 metres high on the 
banks across Ihc river Krishna resulted 
in the formation of a reservoir having a 
gross storage capacity of 11.6 thousand 
million cubic metres of water. This 
biggest masonry dam in the world is 
built by utilising maximum miinpowcr. 
The total draw-off for irrigation of 


1,019.45 cubic metres of water envisag¬ 
ed from the reservoir will be the large.st 
in India. The construction of the right 
canal, 235 miles long, named ‘Jawahar 
Canal’, with a carrying capacity of 
594.7 cubic metres of water per second 
at head is intended to irrigate 0.83 
million hectares of land. The left 
canal 218 miles long named ‘La! Baha¬ 
dur Canal’, with a carrying capacity of 
424.75 cubic metres of water per sec¬ 
ond at head is expected to irrigate 0.58 
million hectares. There will also be a 
power house capable of generating 
4,00,000 kW electricity. 

Both the canals were inaugurated by 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi three 
years ago. 

The project is situated near Naiuli- 
konda village in the Miryalaguda taluk 
of Nalgonda district. It is about 90 
miles from Hyderabad by road. A 
modern township of Vijayapuri has 
grown on either side of the river and 
the colonies on the right and left banks 
of the river arc known as Vijayapuri 


South and Vijayapuri North, respect¬ 
ively. 

Some places of interest around 
Nagarjunasagar are : (i) Pylon—a 

beautifully engraved granite stone pillar 
with lotus as its base. Puma Kumbha as 
its apex and sculptures of Nagarjuna¬ 
charya, the Dharma Chakra, the work¬ 
er and the peasant with the inevitable 
pair of his bullocks, beautifully en¬ 
graved on ail its four sides, (//) the right 
canal—the biggest irrigation canal is 
the world—^which takes off from the 
right flank of the dam and cuts across 
the Pasuvemula range of hills through 
a set of twin tunnels of 27 feet internal 
diameter and 4,235 ft. in length; {in) 
the left canal, which takes off from 
the foreshore of the reservoir and 
crosses the Alwal ridge by means of a 
single bore tunnel of 32 feet internal 
diameter and 7,500 feet in length—the 
longest irrigation tunnel in the world; 
and (/v) the Ettipothala waterfalls, 11 
kms. down stream of the dam site, 
which is a great tourist attraction. The 
height of the waterfalls is 70 feet. 


ANDHRA PRADESH: AREA UNDER FOOD AND NON-FOOD CROPS 
1963-64 to 1967-68 


Food Non-food Total 




Acres 

Hectares 

Acres 

Hectares 

Acres 

Hectares 

1963-64 


2,50,63,624 

1,01,42,898 

64.46,738 

26,08,905 

3,15,10.362 

1,27,51,803 

1964-65 

.. 

2,50,33.549 

1,01,30,727 

64,88.340 

26,25,740 

3.15;2L889 "" 

1.27.56,467 

1965-66 

. 

2.34.17,225 

94.76,623 

64,59,536 

26,14,084 

2.98,76,761 

1,20,90,707 

1966-67 


2.47,38.722 

1,00,11,413 

65,84,135 

26,64,508 

3,13,22,857 

1,26.75,921 

1967-68 


2,45,60,767 

99.39.405 

70.54.374 

28,54,808 

3,16,15,141 

1,27.H213 


Sonne ; Bureau of Fconomics and Statistics, Andhra Pradesh. 
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India is on the threshold of a new era of economic regeneration. There are so many issues of 
interest to the people for discussion and decision. 
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CATTLE FEED AND POULTRY FEED 


The Nizam Sugar Factory (the biggest sugar factory in India), makers of quality NIFA Sweets, are now 
placing in the market Cattle and Poultry Feeds manufactured in their own factory at Sbakarnagar. 

NSF Animal Feeds are made from quality raw materials, are balanced, vitaminiscd and stabilised to 
meet the nutritional requirements of livestock. 


NSF Cattle Feeds ensure high milk production. 

NSF Poultry Feeds yield increased productivity and profit. 


THE NIZAM SUGAR FACTORY LTD, 


(A Government Company) 
“SHAKAR BHAVAN", Fateh Maidan Road, 
HYDERABAD 

Factory: Sbakarnagar, Nizamabad Dist. (A.P.) 


ANDHRA PRADESH STATE FIHANGIAL GORPDRATIDH 

(Established under the State Financial Corporations Act (63 of 1951) 1951, 
on 1st November, 1956). 

CHIRAC ALI LANE, HYDERABAD. 


1. The Premier term lending institution in Andhra Pradesh. 

2. Advances cash loans to industrial concerns engaged in, 

(a) manufacturing & processing industries, preservation or processing of goods, 

(b) tourist hotels. 

(c) Transport vehicles for carrying goods on hire. 

3. Furnishes deferred payment guarantees to indigenous machinery suppliers offering machinery on deferred 
payments. 

4. Underwrite public issue of shares, stocks debentures of industrial concerns. 

The Corporation has so far rendered financial assistance in different forms on 928 applications for 
Rs. 20,76,39,722 of which 681 loans are for small scale industries. 

The Corporation provides special concessions to Small Scale Industries: 

Rate of Interest: 71 % -» 

Margin: 20% 

Interest & Instalments on 30% of the loan are not recovered for 4 years. 

Besides, the Corporation will advance loans in industrially backward areas at the reduced rate of 6% 
with the still lesser margin of 15%. 

The Corporation will help the entrepreneurs to obtain developed plots in Industrial Areas in different 
parts of the State, and also arrange if necessary ut^erwriting from other financial institutions. 
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Export Potentialities of Andhra Pradesh 

V P RAMA RAO 


Export effort iiV India till recently 
has been generally assumed to be the 
responsibility of the central govern¬ 
ment which is responsible for planning, 
directing, controlling, co-ordinating 
and implementing the export policy and 
programmes on an all-India basis. 
A stage has now come when the respon¬ 
sibility of this effort has to be shared 
and shouldered by the state govern¬ 
ments as well. It is also the responsibility 
of the state governments to see that 
benefits of national policies, in relation 
to the exports from the country, per¬ 
colate to the primary producers located 
in the hinterland away from the regional 
headquarters of the central govern¬ 
ment organisations, to create conscious¬ 
ness among the trade and industry 
within their jurisdiction, to impart an 
cxpoiT-bias to all that is produced and 
to remove difficulties that are taced by 
exporting interests in the state. 

With this object in view, the Govern¬ 
ment of Andhra Pradesh has set up a 
full-fledged directorate to deal with the 
subject of “Export Promotion”, This 
department came into existence in 
1966. 

Agricultural Economy 

The economy of Andlira Pradesh is 
primarily agriculturc-oricnlcd. Apart 
from foodgrains, which account for a 
bulk of agricultural production, there 
are a number of commercial crops which 
are grown in the slate. Andhra Pradesh 
is a leading producer of tobacco, turme¬ 
ric, castorseeds, groundnuts, chillies, 
mesla, coriander, etc., which figure in 
the country’s export trade. The state 
accounts for 95 per cent of the total 
production of the country in flue-cured 
Virginia tobacco which is a traditional 
item of export from India. 

Andhra Pradesh is also endowed 
with a wide range of commercially ex¬ 
ploitable mineral resources, such as 
coal, iron ore, mica, manganese, lime¬ 
stone, asbestos, day, graphite, nv'ncral 
pigments, marble, steotite, chromite and 
granite. The state has an abundance 
of natural resources of black, grey and 
pink granite. The granite polishing 
industry is concentrated in this state 
which is the chief source for export of 
polished granite in the country. Ferro¬ 
manganese is yet another important 
item with vast export potentialities. 

The slate has rich forest wealth also 
and produces several forest-based 
exportable items such as red sanders. 


bidi leaves, myrabolans, niix-vomica. 
etc. 

With a long coastline of about 950 
kms., Andhra Pradesh has good poten¬ 
tial for marine products However, llic 
fishing industry in the state is yet to be 
developed on modern lines in order to 
contribute substantially to the exports 
of marine products. 

Leather Exports 

Andhra Pradesh occupies a position 
of considerable importance in the ex¬ 
port of leather and leather maim fact urcs 
as well. Direct exports from the stale 
are not much. However, indirect ex¬ 
ports through established commission 
agents in Madras total up to a subs¬ 
tantial amount. On the basis of the sur¬ 
vey conducted by the Indian fiistiiule 
of Foreign Trade, it has been estimated 
that indirect exports of leather and 
leather products from Andhra Pradesh 
were of the order of Rs 4.4 crores in 
1965-66, which could be stepped up to 
the level of nine crores of rupees by 
1970-71. Among animal products, ani¬ 
mal casings, bone and bone-meal, horns 
and hooves, though small in naliire, 
command a good export poteniial. 
Andhra Pradesh has been particularly 
favoured with a formidable variety of 
crafts. They range from mctal-work 
and lacqiier-warc to brocades and 
hand printed textiles. Quite often tradi¬ 
tional skills flourish alongside (he 
modern combining art and iiiihty, 
sacrificing nothing of their characteris¬ 
tic native quality. Crochet licc, pile 
carpets, bidri ware, nirmal ware, Hyde¬ 
rabad coin products, himroo, kalamkan, 
studded-banglcs, red sanders and lac 
dolls, Kortdapalli toys, palmyra leaf 
baskets are some of the handicrafts 
of Andhra Piadesh which command 
good export potential. 

The state with nearly six lakh looms, 
spread over almost all the districts, 
enjoys a good potential in respect of 
exports of handloom products. Pocha- 
mpalli saris, Emmagannur bedspreads, 
Madras handkerchiefs and lungies arc 
some of* the liandloom products vorth 
mentioning for export trade. There arc 
nearly 10,000 looms engaged in silk 
production in the state. Dharmavaram 
saris and piccegoods are noted Ibr 
their quality. 

The Indian Institute of Foreign Trade 
was commissioned by the ^tate govern¬ 
ment for conducting a comprehensive 
survey of export poteniial of Andhra 


Pradesh. One of the major objectives of 
the survey was to build up an estimate 
of the contribution of Andhra Pradesh 
to the total exports of the country and 
to assess the potential for raising ex¬ 
ports in the years to come. 

Ii has been estimated that the exports 
of Andhra Pradesh amounted to Rs 
44.9 crores during 1965-66. These com¬ 
prised mainly tobacco (Rs 17.5 crores), 
handloom products (Rs 5.7 crores), 
vegetable oils and oil cakes (Rs 5.0 
crores), leather (Rs 4 5 crores), sugar 
(Rs 2.8 crores), mica and other mineral 
products (Rs 2.2 crores) and palm fibre 
(Rs 1.0 crore). The balance of Rs 6.2 
crores was spread over a wide range of 
items including spices, rice bran, petro¬ 
leum products, human hair, handicrafts 
and engineering products. The exports 
of tobacco, sugar and vegetable oils 
and oilcakes together amounted to Rs 
25.3 crores. 

The Insiitule came to the conclusion 
that the level of exports could be step¬ 
ped up to Rs 90 64 crores by 1970-71, 
if the guidelines provided in the survey 
report were acted upon by the state 
government and necessary steps were 
taken lo implement the various recom- 
mendalions conl:i!''cd in it regarding the 
dijlercnt producis. 

Due to the predominance of agri- 
CLiliure in the state's economy, the exist¬ 
ing produclion base for engineering pro- 
drc‘s is I at her we.ik. Efforts, liovv -ve», 
coniiiuic to be made by the industries 
dcpailmenl of the slate to strengthen 


MINERAL DRESSING AND 
PULVERISING COMPANY 

The Mineral Dressing and Pulverising 
C'ompany (MOP) was established a few 
years ago lo deal in and to market raw 
maleriiiis available in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh 

The tlislinelion of being the pioneer 
in manufaetunng a wide range of 
bleaching carlhs in India goes to this 
ciMiipany. As a result of research and 
development, MDP has improved the 
technology and know-how for the manu¬ 
facture of bleaching earths from indi- 
genoio minerals. The company is 
receiving repeat orders from leading 
solvent extraction plants, oil refineries 
and vegetable ghee (lanaspati) plants. 
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the base and step up prodiiciion ot vari- 
ou5> items of enj^inccnnp products. 
Since the dcarih of technical personnel 
is a vital factor to reck'>ii with in certain 
eases, every effort should be made to fill 
(his gap. During 1965-66, according to 
(he survey, exports of engineering goods 
were almost negligible and amounted 
to less than Rs 10 lakhs Due to the im¬ 
proved conditions and the various 
steps adopted by the state government 
and also due to the untiring etTorts of 
the entrepreneurs in the existing engi¬ 
neering units, exports this sector 
have registered an appreciable increase. 
Some of the important items which regis¬ 
tered a substantial increase in exports 
are: asbestos cement plant, machinery 
and engineering pri»ducts Rs 89 lakhs, 
cycle parts Rs 11 lakhs, public address 
and inter-communication equipment Rs 
nine lakhs, refrigeration compercssors 
Rs 10 lakhs, laminated sheets Rs 10 
lakhs, and sewing machines Rs 3 lakhs. 
Several new items have also entered 
the export markets from the engineering 
sector. They possess unmistakable 
potentialities for the years to come. 
The prominent among these arc electric 
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transformers, cables, detonators, wood 
screws, automobile parts, etc. 

A major weakness of the economy of 
Andhra Pradesh is inadequate availabi¬ 
lity of entrepreneurship for trade and 
commerce. In regard to many commodi¬ 
ties, the manufacturers have not shown 
interest even in looking beyond their 
districts or immediate neighbourhood 
for marketing their products, let alone 
other states. Despite the fact that the 
economy of Andhra Pradesh is heavily 
dependent on the agriculture sector, for 
major agricultural products like chillies, 
coriander, turmeric, trading entrepre¬ 
neurship within Andhra Pradesh is limit¬ 
ed to the role of commission agents, 
brokers and the like. The principal 
market functionaries arc traditionally 
located in adjoining stales or port towns. 

With a view to generating conscious¬ 
ness in the trade and industry of the 
state for participating in the export 
effort and to create appropriate cli¬ 
mate for exports and to initiate steps for 
promoting export entrepreneurship, the 
slate government’s department of com¬ 
merce and export promotion has been 
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taking various measures such as supply 
of market information, organising parti¬ 
cipation in international fairs, sending 
delegations to foreign countries, impart¬ 
ing training on export marketing, etc. 

With a view to providing institution¬ 
alised agency to take up direct exports, 
the state government has constituted the 
Andhra Pradesh State Export-Import 
Corporation Limited which was regis¬ 
tered in June, 1970. This corporation, 
it is hoped, will greatly assist the small 
entrepreneurs in exporting their pro¬ 
ducts and also to step up exports of the 
existing products besides introducing 
new items from the state in* the inter¬ 
national markets. 

The export drive undertaken by the 
state government will measure up to the 
expectations if only an all-out effort is 
made by the trade and industry of the 
state to utilise the vast export potential 
of Andhra Pradesh. In particular, atten¬ 
tion should be paid to such crucial fac¬ 
tors as productive investment, stream¬ 
lined administration, product innova¬ 
tion and utilisation of modern technical 
know-how on a large scale. 


Andhra Bank on the March 

K- GOPAL RAO 
Chairman, Andhra Bank 


Andhra Bank, now ihc largest bank¬ 
ing institution in the country in the 
private sector, has made impressive 
progress in branch expansion, grant of 
advances to the priority sector, and 
deposit mobilisation during the year 
ended June 30, 1970. 

During the last two years, (lie number 
of branches of the bank has almost 
doubled: from 118 branches on June 
30, 1968, to 209 branches on July 1, 
1970. Out of these 209 branches, 183 
branches arc in Andhra Pradesh itself. 
The figures given below set out the 
bank’s spectacular growth in the 
matter of branch expansion : 


Number of branches 


Dale 

Rural 


and Urban Total 


semi- 

urban 


June, 30, 

1968 

73 

45 

1I8 

June 30, 

1969 

84 

46 

130 

June 30, 

1970 

150 

59 

209 


A new scheme introduced by the bank 
is the cluster branches or satellite 
branches scheme, covering 27 villages 
—populous and agriculturally promi¬ 


nent. Three such clusters arc now func¬ 
tioning based at Tenali, Tainiku and 
Rayavaram. Banking is carried to the 
doors of the rural folk under this 
scheme. They would otherwise have to 
wait for a long time to have a banking 
office in most of these villages. 

Andhra Bank has opened branches in 
a number of pilgrim centres solely to 
assist devotees visiting these shrines, as 
there is little scope otherwise for bank¬ 
ing business in these centres. The bunk 
has an ambitious programme to increase 
its rural branches in Andhra Pradesh 
to the maximum extent possible. The 
aspiration is that no villager should have 
to travel more than five miles to reach a 
branch of the bank. 

As regards the priority sector advanc¬ 
es, particularly in advances to small 
farmers, the bank has made a good deal 
of progress. The number of accounts of 
agriculturists has increased from 2,668 
as on June 30, 1968, to 37,902 as on 
June 30, 1970, the amount lent being 
Rs 6.96 crores as against Rs 1.39 
crorcs on June 30, 1968, and Rs 2.97 
crores on June 30, 1969. The direct 
advances of the bank to agriculturists 
amounted to Rs 4.89 crores spread 


over to 37,140 agriculturisis. The aver¬ 
age advance per farmer works out to 
Rs 1.310, but the sums advanced are 
even as low as Rs 100 in many cases. 

The bank has recently taken up 
financing of primary agricultural socie¬ 
ties. Though this has been the function 
of the nationalised banks, Andhra 
Bank volunteered to participate in this 
lending programme. 1'he bank has sanc¬ 
tioned credit limits to the tune of Rs 
11.30 lakhs to 29 societies. The bank 
will also be participating in the Small 
Farmers’ Development Agency Scheme 
recently introduced by the Government 
of India in the Srikakulam district which 
is incidentally its ‘Ie;ul bank’ district. 

Under the ‘lead bank' scheme, 
Andhra Bank has been allotted six 
districts. It is the “sole lead bank'" in 
West Godavari, East Godavari and Sri¬ 
kakulam districts of Andhra Pradesh 
and Ganjara of Orissa. It is also the 
“joint lead bank” with Indian Bank in 
Krishna and Guntur districts. 

The interest taken by Andhra Bank 
in the promotion of small industries has 
yielded tangible results. The number of 
small industries accounts which stood at 
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206 in 1968 with advances in terms of 
outstandings aggregating to Rs 246 
crores, has risen to 819 with outstandings 
totalling Rs 6,28 crores as on June 30, 
1970. This impressive progress has been 
achieved by the bank through the crea¬ 
tion of a special cell for advising 
small-scale industrialists. 

Under the Special Technocrat Sche- 
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me, the bank finances deserving tech¬ 
nocrats to the extent of 100 per cent 
of their requirements for plant and 
machinery and also 100 per cent of the 
requirements of raw materials. As on 
June 30, 1970, the bank’s advances to 
retail traders amounted to about a 
crorc of rupees. 

The Andhra Bank is fully aware that 
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its progress depends upon a successful 
mobilisation of deposits. The deposits 
of the bank increased by about Rs 9 
crores during 1969-70. In terms of per¬ 
centage, the increase was 22.26 per 
cent, compared to 16 per cent for the 
State Bank group and seven to 21 per 
cent range in the case of nationalised 
banks last year. 


Attractions Qalore for Tourists 

OUR MADRAS BUREAU 


Andhra Pradesh abounds in unlimited 
attractions for the tourist, whether 
he is an antiquarian, an archaeo¬ 
logist, a lover of wild life, a naturalist 
or just an artist on the look-out for 
picturesque spots. One of the few twin 
cities in the world, Hyderabad-Sccun- 
derabad, the capital of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh—“the city of the music of cym¬ 
bals and serenades” as Sarojini Naidu 
described it years ago—exercises a 
strange fascination over the tourist. 
Char Minar, a magnificent edifice of 
granite, is the towering landmark of 
the capital. The 400-year old Golconda 
Fort, the Mecca Masjid and the Osma- 
nia University with its extensive campus 
are among the other major attractions. 
But, the most rewarding for the tourist 
is the SalarJung Museum. 

Tourist Boom 

If there are no hill stations in Andhra 
Pradesh, this is made up by several pic¬ 
nic spots of great charm and beauty. 
The Kuntala Waterfalls in Abilabad dis¬ 
trict. Ettipothala waterfalls in Guntur 
district, Kailasnatha Kona and Tala- 
kona falls in Chittoor district are only 
a few such places for a quiet holiday. 

For the lover of wild life, Andhra 
Pradesh provides a rich fare. In the 
' sanctuaries of Pakkal and Eturnagaram 
in Warangal district, Pochariam in 
Medak district. Jaunaram in Adilabad 
district and Chl^ta^lU in 
patnam district, there are bears, tigers, 
panthers, sambhars and wild boars in 
addition to a rich variety of feathered 
game. 

Andhra Pradesh is also the home of 


many famous temples of India. The 
most important among these is the 
shrine of Lord Venkateswara on Tiru- 
malai. To the Indian pilgrims, this is a 
place of special sanctity. It is the richest 
temple in the country and attracts 
worshippers from far and near, all 
round the year. Then there are the 
shrines of Mallikarjuna at Srisailam 
and Sri Rama’s temple at Bhadraeha- 
1am on the wooded banks of the Goda¬ 
vari. 

Nagarjunasagar 

In addition to these temples of old, 
there are many modern temples dedi¬ 
cated to the welfare of common man 
which have sprung up in independent 
India. The most outstanding among 
them is the Nagarjuna Dam, the tall¬ 
est masonry dam in the world across 
the Krishna, about 90 miles from 
Hyderabad. A visit to the dam as 
well as to the island museum in the 
heart of the reservoir, which houses 
the archaeological Buddhist relics, will 
be very rewarding. This is the prestige 
irrigation project of Andhra Pradesh. 
The adjoining Buddhist sites arc of 
great historicat importance; they throw 
light on one of the greatest religions of 
the world. 

The Regional Tourist Information 
Bureau is now functioning at two 
, . places —Tirupati and Visakhapatnam. 

" A luxury coach is run for sight-seeing 
trips to places of interest in and around 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad. 

There is a new boom in tourism to¬ 
day. India together with many other 


countries is accelerating its efforts to 
meet the challenge of the new boom. 
If wc fail now to get our share of the 
world tourism and allow our country 
to be by-passed, it will be by-passed 
for years to come. 

Unlimited Potential 

India’s potential for tourism is vir¬ 
tually unlimited and now is the time 
to convert this potential into actual 
terms by a two-pronged strategy of 
strengthening our infrastructure at 
home and improving our image among 
tourists abroad. Our success in attract¬ 
ing foreign tourists depends largely on 
the image of our country wc are able 
to project abroad, in a market which is 
not only compel itive but also highly dis¬ 
cerning. It is, therefore, important 
that the image portray.s a young dynamic 
nation which, wdiile retaining its rich 
ancient heritage, is modern and pro¬ 
gressive in outlook, a nation where the 
masterpieces of ancient culture exist 
side by side with gigantic industrial 
complexes, a country which abounds 
in natural beauty, in (he exotic and 
the mysterious and at the same time 
oflers the comforts and luxuries of 
modern communications, transport and 
hotels. 

Fora vast country like India, with 
its diverse and limitless possibilities of 
tourism development, the Rs 25 crores 
earmarked for this purpose in the 
fourth Plan is far too small. The gov¬ 
ernment both at the centre and in the 
state are evolving a new strategy to 
develop tourism. If properly imple¬ 
mented, this should yield positive re¬ 
sults. 
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Administrative Staff Collegre: Alms and Objeete 

N- P- SEN 


The Administrative Staff College of 
India was established in ;W7 with the 
active support of the central and 
state governments as well as the major 
public and private sector enterprises. 

The major aim of the college is to 
contribute to the better management of 
affairs in the country through high level 
research and management education 
programmes for senior executives from 
government and industry and through 
consultancy and applied research. 


During the current academic year, 
the management development division 
of the college would have conducted as 
many as 29 programmes which would 
have been attended by over 700 execu¬ 
tives, mostly from the senior echelons 
in government and industry, covering 
general management and the traditional 
functional fields of marketing, finance, 
production, industrial relations and 


materials management. Besides, a scries 
of short seminars and courses on 
investment planning, corporate strategy 
and long-term planning, management 
information systems, systems analysis 
and design would have been arranged. 
These courses project both the theory 
and practice of the latest techniques 
and styles in management, both in pub¬ 
lic administration as well as in industry, 
banking and other fiel<js. 

Diversified Activities 

Since its inception, well over 3,000 
executives from government and indus¬ 
try have attended various programmes 
at the college and many of them are now 
occupying top positions in public admi¬ 
nistration and industrial management. 
The college continues to remain in 
touch with this large body of policy¬ 
makers and administrators. 

In the initial years, the college receiv¬ 
ed strong financial support from the cen¬ 


tral government which effectively helped 
its growth and diversification. The Ford 
Foundation has also been most sup¬ 
portive in helping in the development 
of many activiites of the college. How¬ 
ever, the college strives for its own 
economic viability and the degree of 
success obtained in this direction is 
perhaps unique in India. This enables 
the college to enjoy the maximum mea¬ 
sure of autonomy and flexibility essen¬ 
tial for the growth of the services expect¬ 
ed from it. The college society comprises 
a large number of state governments and 
major organisations in both the public 
and private sectors. 

While the past achievements give 
cause for satisfaction, the college is 
determined not to rest on its laurels but 
to continue to grow in the diversity of 
its activities and the expertise of its 
staff, so as to provide the widest possi¬ 
ble service to the nation. 


NEWS FOR NEW INDUSTRIES 

A rranges for Collaboration. 

P remotes Joint Ventures on Equal Participation basis, AND prepares Schemes and Feasibility 
Reports for Industries. 

I nvests in Share Capital, Debentures and Bonds as Financial Assistance. 

D irectly Promotes Selected Industries in Collaboration with Private Parties. 

C ompanies obtained Assistance so far Rs. 8 Crores (50 Companies) in Engineering, Fertilizers, 
Textiles, Chemicals, Paper, Cement, Sugar etc. 

For Further Particulars 

CONTACT 

Indhra Pradash Indintrial DevelaiinMiit Gorpontlaa Umitad * 

B>i • 174, Port Box No. 13, Fatdi Matfaa RoiM, 

IIYDERABA1M(AP}. 
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mmai is ni nir-mi 






Modern technology 

has found home 

in Ramachandrapuram, 

and Dynamism is the 

key-note of the Bharat Heavy 

Electricals Plant situated here. ^^^^^H||||||||| 

Within three years of 

commencing production, the Plant 
has registered a string of triumphs. 

The most notable are the successful 
manufacture, assembly and completion 
of the largest ever steam turbine and turbo- ^ 
generator to be made in India. The Turbosets 
have a capacity of 110,000 KW—enough to bring 
light and hope to thousands of homes, industries 
and thirsty farmlands. 


» A 60,000 KW Tur- 

boset supplied by 
fEL Hyderabad has 
idy beei' commissio- 
Ennore and has been 
d to the Tamil Nadu 
I. 

which will have Ther- 
owered by turbosets 
)ad Plant are Andhra 
li ‘C, Haryana, Punjab 

s Air Blast and Mini- 
rs manufactured at 
n commissioned and 

are giving impeccable service. 


HERUV Eunminis lid. 

(A Govt, ot India Undertaking) 
Ramachandrapuram, Hyderabad-32. 

(Regd. Office: 5, Parliament St., New Delhi-1) 
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have a Charminar 

Get that toasted taste 
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, .r .—••••••this large number of 35 to 45 million young people (in the age group of 21 to 24), 

and it we take into account those in the age-group of 18 to 21, then some 85 to 95 million young¬ 
sters, have b^n born after Independence. They are not much concerned about what happened in die 
past during the long years of our political tutelage' They are not even impressed with the progress 
^ that has been made during the past 20 years when they see for themselves that not even minimal 

} transport, health and other services are available. In their view, and rightly, there is no reason at all 

as to why most of them should remain poor and be denied of employment opportunities. What is 
more, with the educated unemployed segment growing, the young people today are getting more 
and more impatien^t. Ideology is a poor substitute for a decent life." 
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The Macneill-& Barry Group-the marketiiig 
proiessionals fflfiet of the 70 s 



The Group s highly 
organised marketing 
network sells over 
200 products all over 
the country. 


From textile cots to tow 
tiactors from diamond 
tools to agricultural 
machinery and pvstici* 
das - the Group's market¬ 
ing arm salts a wide 
variety of products. 

Markets range from 
Highly sophisticated in* 
dustridi complexes to the 
farmei m the hfsn of 
rural India. 


All this makes the 
Group one of India's lead¬ 
ing marketing organisa* 
tions. Highly trained sates 
engineers render on-the- 
spot and after-sales ser 
vice through a natwork 
of 19 branchas- 
The Group wW effec¬ 
tively promote any pro¬ 
duct. however email or 
large, and wholevei Us 
market 


ki^Growth 
mW through 
enterprise 


Macneill & Barfy UmNa^ 
Z Falilit Piaca. Calcttna 
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TuxatieB, Growth and Social Justice .. 924 
Less Jute Exports to Belgiam .. .. 925 

Problems of Oser-Production 926 

A Gaaie of Loaded Dice—The Editor ,. 928 

FROM THE PRESS GALLERY .. 936 
Another Storm Weathered. 
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ABC to the EEC. 

Ominous Indicators. 

THE MOVING nNGER WRITES .. 947 


The Statesman demanded recently that the Calcutta port be written off. There 
are others even more desperate, who clamour for the whole of West Bengal to be 
written ofT. Such declamations emphasise the prevailing mood of frustration in 
the nation as well as the people’s loss of conhdence in the central government’s 
ability to govern. In these circumstances, every phrase of hope or act of faith in 
the future of our country needs to be noted and treasured. 

Mr G.L. Mehta, for instance, believes that it is not too late to save even West 
Bengal. The rescue, he suggests, should be attempted primarily on the economic 
front by organizing an adequate flow of public or semi-public institutional funds 
into the establishment of new industries by local entrepreneurs and managements. 
His article, which was published some time ago in The Statesman, implies that the 
crisis in this state is essentially a consequence of a progressive breakdown in our 
economic planning. If West Bengal is sick and ailing today, it is not because its 
disease has been divinely ordained. Even old man Mao ought not to be blamed 
too much. The guilty men arc perhaps to be found nearer home. 
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The question is whether they could be reformed. The Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry apparently believes that there is still :i chance. 
In any case it has been hopefully organizing seminars in the belief that they may 
not merely be exercises in preaching to the converted. The latest in the series, a 
seminar on “Industrial Development — Us Challenge and Potentiality’’, was held 
in the capital a few days ago. Some idea of the utility of such discussions may be 
gathered from the fact that it inspired the present Secretary in the Ministry of In¬ 
dustrial Development (who will shortly be assuming the office of Cabinet Secretary) 
to declare that, if there were to be a conflict between economic growth and social 
justice, the latter would have to triumph every time. Which comes first? The egg 
or the hen? Social justice or economic growth? It is after all incumbent on the 
more eminent among us to live up to our reputation as a philosophical nation. 

Philosophy, they Siiy, merges ultimately with mathematics or vice versa, 
Mr L.N. Birla’s appeal to the challenge of numbers at this seminar was therefore 
not inappropriate. He pointed out that there were about 95 million young men 
and women in our country in the age group of 18-24. Born after India had be¬ 
come free, they have been left searching for a meaning to this freedom in terms of 
basic opportunities. Social justice demands that they should not seek or struggle 
in vain. How is this demand to be met e.xccpt through economic growth at a fast 
enough pace? 

Mr Birla suggests that ideology is a poor substitute for a decent life. Politics 
is an even poorer one. Should we be playing politics, then, with the problem of re¬ 
sources? Reviewing the performance of the Indian Investment Centre in its ten 
ycarA, Mr G.L. Mehta wondered whether institutions like this one could fullil 
themselves without an environment of encouragement by the state of foreign in¬ 
vestments in our economy. Among the many question marks which have been 
confounding our economic situation is the one whether the government accepts the 
fact that foreign private capital is needed to supplement our domestic savings if 
our economy is to grow. Again, are such investible funds as wc may have going 
to be employed more wisely in the future, or will a good part of them continue to be 
consumed in areas of low productivity through the imprudent extension of slate 
capitalism to areas of industry or commerce? Worse still, as Dr Bharat Ram asked 
at the seminar, should government persevere in regulating the private sector in such 
a negative maimer that further obstacles are placed in the path of the nation 
utilising its scarce resources in the best possible manner? Finally, is the last word 
in these matters to be left to the mere politician? 
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Taxation, Growth 

While inaugurating the All-India 
Conference of Tax Executives in the capi¬ 
tal recently, Mr Y.B. Chavan, Minister 
for Finance, tried to justify the heavy 
incidence to taxation in this country by 
stressing the need for combining“econo- 
mic growth with social justice”. He 
conceded the point that all possible steps 
would have to be taken for accelerating 
the growth in national income which, 
in his words, would imply “giving ade¬ 
quate incentive to work, save and 
invest" to all classes of people and not 
only to the affluent, but he failed to 
see that the high level of taxation in our 
country, combined with rising prices, 
retarded the process of saving and in¬ 
vestment and had defeated the very ob¬ 
jective of speedy development. It is 
indeed a pity that both the Finance 
Minister and the officials in his ministry 
have got caught in nebulous reasoning 
in this regard with the result that the 
fiscal policies pursued so far have neither 
accelerated savings and investment 
nor given a push to growth. Conse¬ 
quently, there is not enough to distri¬ 
bute to the less privileged and the 
slogan of “growth with social jus¬ 
tice” remains no more than a vote-cat¬ 
cher; it has little to deliver to the people 
whom the government ostensibly wishes 
to assist. 

Mr D.C. Kolhari, President of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, exploded the myth 
of “social justice through redistribution 
of incomes by sophisticated tax mea¬ 
sures”. He rightly said that economic 
growth is itself an instrument of social 
justice. The policy of redistributing in¬ 
comes and wealth through tax measures 
not only stifles growth but also implies 
“redistribution of poverty”. He illust¬ 
rated this point in a telling manner 
when he said that “even if the whole of 
the income of persons earning more than 
Rs 25,OOOayear were equally distributed 
among the rest of the population, their 
per capita income will increase only by 
40 paise per month”. Surely, such a 
measure would not bring about any 
substantial change in the standard of 
living of the poor but would shut off 
the traditional sources of savings and 
investment. 

The same point was hammered in by 
Dr Bharat Ram, President of the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, while 
inaugurating recently the seminar on 
"Economic Growth in Sixties and Pro¬ 
jections for Seventies” which was orga¬ 
nised by National Investment and Fi- 


eastern economist 


and Social Justice 


nance (NfF) an economic weekly. He 
said that savings formation in our 
country, at least in government circles, 
is confused with increased rates of taxa¬ 
tion. This is no more than a myth, 
as additional taxation does not neces¬ 
sarily go towards savings formationand 
most of it is absorbed by increased cur¬ 
rent outlays. Citing figures Dr Bharat 
Ram argued that whereas the tax reve¬ 
nue of the centre and the states had in¬ 
creased from Rs 627 crores in 1950-51 
tomorcthanRs4,0Q0crores in 1969-70 
raising its percentage to national in¬ 
come from 5 to 15, the savings of the 
government amounted to about one per 
cent of the national income. It is patent 
thus that taxation in this country has 
not only hindered savings formation 
but has also retarded investment and 
growth. 

There is thus great merit in the asser¬ 
tion made by Mr D.C. Kothari that the 
"emphasis on social justice" in the 
government’s policies has not been cor¬ 
rectly spelt out. The growing problem 
of unemployment, for instance, could 
not be tackled if the present hesitant 
rate of growth of the economy conti¬ 
nued. It is not enough that we plan for 
a rate of growth of five to six per 
cent per annum. We have to aim high 
and achieve a growth rate exceeding 
eight per cent, as has been the case 
with Iran, Israel, Japan and Puerto 
Rico. There is no dearth of "resources, 
enterprise, talents and skills" in this 
country; it is the absence of a construc¬ 
tive policy in the fields of taxation and 
industry which has not allowed our 
economy to race ahead at a faster 
pace. 

Besides the discussion of the inci¬ 
dence of taxation on growth, the semi¬ 
nar took up three specific subjects, 
namely, taxation of wealth, tax treat¬ 
ment of perquisites and inter-corporate 
dividends in regard to all of which the 
participants threw up some valuable 
suggestions so as to cover the inadequa¬ 
cies in the income-tax law and also 
drew attention to certain areas which 
needed the active attention of the law 
makers. One of the objectives in impo¬ 
sing the wealth tax in this country 
was to increase the tax revenue. As 
Dr A.P. Gupta of National Ei^ineer- 
ing Industries Ltd, stated in his 
paper, this objective had hardly been 
achieved. While the yield from income 
tax was more than Rs 300 crores, that 
from wealth tax hovered around Rs 10 
crores a year. Besides the fact that the 
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direct yield from this tax has been low, 
it has also made no contribution to¬ 
wards increasing income-tax revenue. 

Mr S.H. Dua of Industrial Cables 
made a Minted reference to the valua¬ 
tion of foreign assets of a resident 
assessee in regard to which neither the 
Act nor the Rules have laid down any 
instructions. For valuation of Assets 
in this country, the lists of valuers have 
been approved but no such step has 
been taken for foreign assets. It is not 
known how valuers in this country 
can be deemed to be competent 
to evaluate foreign assets. The 
number of such cases might be small 
but this lacuna certainly needs to be re¬ 
moved. This is also true of suth intangi¬ 
ble assets as "goodwill, licence and 
sharehold rights" for which neither the 
Act nor the rules have laid down any 
specific basis for valuation. 

A number of valid questions were 
raised by Mr S.N. Gupta of Shree Ser¬ 
vices & Trading Co. regarding the valu¬ 
ation of unquoted equity shares of com¬ 
panies for purposes of estimating wealth 
tax. How far is it fair, asked Mr Gupta, 
to a citizen to tax him on the basis of 
the break-up value of shares when there 
is no possibility whatsoever of the 
shareholder ever getting the said am¬ 
ount? A^n, even if the break-upvalue 
method is the only equitable way of 
computing the valuation of unquoted 
shares, it is unfair to discount it at the 
rate of 15 per cent (as allowed by the 
wealth tax rules) since the value of a 
share quoted in the stock exchange is 
usually lower than its break-up value 
and therefore the unquoted share is by 
comparison at a disadvantaw. The dis¬ 
count of 15 per cent allowed in this case 
is not sufiScient to put them on a compa¬ 
rable basis. 

The method adopted for the valuation 
of the shares of investment companies 
is also faulty. In their case, besides 
considering the break-up value, the 
capitalised value of the shares on the 
basis of the past five years’ average pro¬ 
fit is also taken into account. This pro¬ 
vision is unjust to those investment 
companies which were not investment 
companies for four years but, because 
of the abolition of the managing agency 
system, were put in that category in 
the fifth year. This is an anomaly which 
deserves to be removed. 

As was expected, the participants in 
the seminar were agifkted over some 
of the problems regarding valuation 
of assets for wealth tax purposes as in 
the event of a difference beyond the per¬ 
missible limit between the vdue shown 
by tbe assessee and that allowed by the 
wealth-tax officer, the penalty imposed 
is extremely high which in sttam cases 
would amount to confiscation of 
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the assets itself. Mi*R.N. Lilchatia, Mr 
S. Srinivasanand a few others dwelt o\ 
this subject and brought out some of the 
problems, legal aad otherwise, which 
had caused anxiety to the assessees. 

Regarding perquisites which have 
been pegged at one-fifth of the salary 
of an employee, it was the view of a 
number of participants in the seminar 
that this limitation was too low. It was 
rightly argued that the government 
should encourage rather than penalise 
•‘progressive employers” who were well- 
disposed to their employees. In the case 
of'rent-free accommodation provided 
by employers to employees, the emplo¬ 
yee is called upon to pay tax by way 
of rent to the extent of 10 per cent of his 
s^ary and in a case where the rental 
value of the accommodation is equiva¬ 
lent to 30 per cent of the employee’s 
salary, though the employee is expected 
to pay 10 per cent additional only, an¬ 
other 10 per cent (being the excess over 
20 per cent of the salary) will attract 
tax in the employer's assessment. In 
such a case one perquisite alone covers 
the total allowance. 

Again, the entertainment expendi¬ 
ture has been disallowed altogether 
since the passing of the current year’s 
budget. Earlier the maximum expendi- 
lurc for entertaimnent allowed to a 
company for this purpose was Rs 
30,000 a year. It is essential that en¬ 
tertainment expenditure should once 
again be restored because entertain¬ 
ment is an essential part of business 
activities today. Many of our busi¬ 
nessmen visit foreign countries 
for concluding business contracts 
and there they are entertained by their 
hosts. When foreign businessmen visit 
our country, it is normal practice for us 
to entertain them. 

The restrictive measures in regard to 
guest houses, residential houses, can¬ 
teens and welfare expenses came in for 
sharp criticism at the seminar. It was 
felt that the government had failed to 
realise the important role of the indu¬ 
stry in creating wealth for the benefit 
of the people at large. The government 
itself has proclaimed its faith in the 
welfare of the people but is restricting 
the employer who wishes to take 
measures for improving the living con¬ 
ditions of the employees. The increasing 
governmental controls over industry 
make it obligatory for businessmen 
to visit New Delhi frequently and for 
this purpose the “guest house” in the 
capital is a necessity and not a luxury. 

The consensus at the seminar regard¬ 
ing taxation on inter-corporate divi¬ 
dends was that it restricted flexibility 
in the use of corporate capital. This 

B oint was brouaht out clearly by Mr 
X Kabra ofPodar Organization 


who said: “When a company wants to Mr Kabra further explained that in 

embark upon a new line of business or order to be able to pay dividend on a 

wants to expand its activities in the same nine per cent preference share of Rs 
line, it has the choice either of under- 100 a closely-held company paying tax 

taking such activity as a part and parcel at 65 per cent needs a profit of Rs 25.7. 

of itself or of undertaking such activity If the yield of nine per cent in the subsi- 

through a subsidiary. The taxing loss diary company is again taxed at 65 per 

should not impose a heavier burden on cent,mostoftheearningsgotocover the 
one form as compared to the other. In demands of the exchequer. Precisely 

this view of the matter, dividend recciv- for this reason the inter-corporate divi- 

ed from a subsidiary which comes out dends arc altogether exempt from taxa- 

of the taxed profit such subsidiary tonin Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 

should not again be taxed in the hands Ireland, Ceylon, Brazil, Norway, Fin- 

of the holding company as this dividend land, Iran, Malaysia and Venezuela. In 

(in the hands of the holding company) the USA the exemption allowed is up 

is nothing else but a business profit in to 85 per cent. It is thus obvious that 

commercial sense through the medium the taxation of inter-corporate divi- 

of a subsidiary which has already sufle- dends requires a rethinking for the pro- 

red full tax in the hands of the subsi- motion of speedier growth of thccorpo- 

diary”. rate sector. 

Less Jute Exports to Belgium 

It is unfortunate that the Belgian eco- of persons directly connected with the 

nomic mission, which visited India re- jute industry. Evenifitdidnot,anex- 

cently, did not include Calcutta in its change of views between the mission 

programme. That would have provided and the Indian Jute Mills Association 

an opportunity for the representatives would perhaps have been worthwhile, 

of the jute industry to discuss with the 

mission the problems relating to the ex- India’s exports of jute goods to Bel- 
port of jute goods to Belgium. It is not gium have shrunk sharply in recent 

known whether the mission consisted years, mainly because of the competi- 

Table I 

BELGIAN IMPORTS OF JUTE FABRICS 

(In 1000 francs) 




1967 

1968 

1969 

Netherlands 


81,105 

162,464 

223,702 

France 



, , 

36,994 

India 


173,225 

204,728 

[171,736 

Germany 


, , 

, , 

121,259 

Pakistan 



, , 

69,403 

Total 


279,748 

417,820 

519,411 


Table II 





BELGIAN IMPORTS OF 

JUTE BAGS 





(In 1000 francs) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

Netherlands 


19,063 

49,749 

59,446 

Pakistan 


26,184 

17,223 

13.168 

India 


80,571 

14,235 

5,746 

Total 


135,864 

98,456 

90,353 


Table III 





BELGUN IMPORTS OF 

JUTE YARN 




(In 1000 francs) 



1967 

1968 

1969 

Portugal 


34 


7,849 

France 



1,079 

103,180 

Netherlands 


39,435 

43,242 


India 





Total 


43,769 

46,457 

113,485 
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tion from Pakistan and other countries. 
In jute fabrics, for example, Indian 
share in Belgian imports fell to 33 per 
cent in 1969 from over 50 percent in 
1968. The Netherlands, Pakistan, Fra¬ 
nce, and West Germany iccounted for 
40 per cent, 16 per cent, six ):>er cent and 
three per cent, respectively in 1969, 
which was a substantial improvement 
over the previous year. Table T 
(p. 926) shows the trend, according to 
statistics issued by the Belgian govern¬ 
ment. 

It will be seen that France, Germany 
and Pakistan were not suppliers of signi¬ 
ficance until 1969. 

India's share in Belgium's imports of 
jute bags has been £iven in Table II. 

The figures reveal a substantial fall 
in Belgian imports of jute bags from 
India. It is true that Belgium’s total 
imports of jute bags have also shown a 
steady decline. But it is significant that 
in 1969, the Netherlands had a share 
of about 86 per cent and Pakistan 29 
per cent compared to India’s 10 per 
cent. 

As regards jute yarn, the trend in 
Belgian imports has been given in 
Table III. 

It is seen that while Belgium’s total 
imports increased steeply in the last 
three years, there were no imports from 
India. However, it is worth recalling 
that in 1964 and 1965, Belgium had im¬ 
ported from India jute yarn amounting 
to 1,128 tons and 168 tons valued at 
23.9 million francs and 4.0 million 
francs respectively. 

The fact that thccountries of the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community have free 
access to Belgium besides low freight 
is, of course, a factor against 
India, which has to pay import duties 
at the rate of 9.2 per cent for second¬ 
hand jute bags, 15 per cent for heavy 
bags, 20 per cent for light bags, 8 per 
cent for jute yarn and 15 to 22 per cent 
for jute fabrics. Pakistan has the bene¬ 
fit of the bonus voucher scheme and 
other facilities. India, however, has 
none of these advantages but has the 
disability of export duties as well as 
the high cost of raw jute. Pakistan is 
understood to olTer Belgium an inferior 
kind of cloth at prices which arc cheaper 
by 6.000 francs per tonne than those 
of India. The Indian embassy in 
Brussels has expressed the view that 
there is not much possibility of improv¬ 
ing India’s share m Belgium’s imports 
of jute sacks, though with competitive 
prices wc may be able to compete with 
Pakistan to some extent. 

Belgium's total imports of jute pro¬ 
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ducts have increased remarkably in the 
last five years. Thus her total imports 
of jute fabrics went up from 5,419 
tons in 1964 to 17,493 tons in 1969 and 
jute yarn from 1,472 tons to 3,514 tons 
in the same period. Belgium’s total 
imports of jute sacks however have 
shown a declining trend. From 6,115 
tons in 1964, Belgium’s total imports 
of jute sacks rose to 9,839 tons in 1965 
but steadily declined to 7,426 tons in 
1966, 7219 tons in 1967, 5,183 tons in 
1968 and 4,297 tons in 1969. Belgium’s 
overall imports of jute goods are likely 
to increase in the coming years because 
of a faster rate of growth in her economy. 
But unless the capacity of our jute in¬ 
dustry to compete effectively is improved 
by suitable changes in official policy 
and by energetic efforts by the industry 
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and trade, wc are not likely to benefit 
from the growing demand for jute- 
goods in Belgium. Udyog Bhavan 
should be alert in regard to visits by 
influential economic missions from 
abroad and utilise such opportunities 
for exploring possibilities to expand the 
exports of jute goods. Among our total 
exports to Belgium in 1969, jute fabrics 
were the third most important item 
(eight per cent), next only to diamonds 
and iron ore, which accounted for 59 
per cent and nine per cent respectively. 
The share of jute bags in our total ex¬ 
ports was only 0.4 per cent. The Go¬ 
vernment of India as well as the IJMA 
should examine how best our jute goods 
can obtain a better share in Belgium as 
well as in other markets of the 
world. 


Problems of Over-Production 


‘‘1 DO not see the future clearly myself”, 
said Mr H.V.R. Icngar, the E.I.D.— 
Parry chairman, inaugurating the thirty- 
first annual general meeting of the 
Deccan Sugar Factories’ Association 
(DSFA) in Bomba>, the other day, 
after a brief reference to the problems 
that the sugar industry in India has 
been facing today. If this is the reaction 
of a person of his perspicacity, there 
must be something really, and also 
radically, wrong with the Indian sugar 
industry. 

To say this when there has been a 
sharp ri.se in sugar production, as we 
have had in 1969-70 and as we expect 
to have in 1970-71, also may appear 
incredible. However, as Mr lengar 
observed, although from the point of 
view of production there has been a 
spectacular progress, there has not been 
any, judged in terms of profitability. 
In this connection, he referred to the 
tables relating to profitability of diffe¬ 
rent industries published from time to 
time in the monthly bulletin of the Re¬ 
serve Bank. But a more effective eye- 
opener than this was his disclosure 
that in Tamil Nadu, only one unit had 
made profit, while every other unit had 
incurred heavy losses, one with a paid- 
up capital of Rs 60 lakhf losing in just 
one year as much as Rs 45 lakhs! How 
has this come to pass? 

Mr lengar singled out the present 
highly centralised control of the sugar 
industry as the villain of the piece. It 
did not seem to himthat,inalarge coun¬ 
try with different regional patterns of 
industry as wc have in India, such 
a highly centralised control was eiihcr 
possible or practicable. The existence 
of different patterns in different regions 
makes a uniform policy throughout the 
country quite meaningicsf. Between 


the units in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar 
at one end of the spectrum and the units 
in Maharashtra at the other, we have 
a whole range of the sugar industry 
extending from the least efficient to the 
most efficient. Accordingly, as he said, 
the fundamental question before the 
sugar industry in India today is: Is 
it really possible to exercise centcaliscd 
control in respect of an industry with 
so many regional peculiarities?”. 

In the context of a rhetorical question 
such as this, would it be logical to ask 
the authorities to scrap all controls? 
Is the industry prepared to ask for it, 
now that there is no shortage of sugar, 
immediate or prospective? The presi¬ 
dential address, at the meeting, of Mr 
S.L. Limayc did not touch on this ques¬ 
tion at all. However, from the various 
suggestions he made to the Government 
of India in respect of the partial decont¬ 
rol scheme in vogue now, if one may 
draw a reasonable inference, it is that 
the DSFA at any rate is not thinking of 
demanding that the control should go 
lock, stock and barrel. Opinion in other 
region., particularly the southern, on 
the other hand, seems to favour the 
scrapping of all controls. This makes 
the position anomalous, especially as, 
to quote Mr lengar, “if the industry 
wants to make itself heard, it should 
speak in one voice.” 

But sceptics, both in the industry 
and outside, are boun^ to argue that^ 
even where the whole industry speaks 
in one voice (as it has lately been doing 
on a number of issues), it has not been 
able, effectively, to register, its demand. 
Take, for example, the minimum sugar¬ 
cane price issue. Practically the entire 
industry has been urging that it should 
be linked to a basic recovery of 8.S 
per cent instead of 9.4 per cent. Itia 
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common knowledge that recovery has 
been steadily deteriorating even in the 
best sugar belt in the country v/r. the 
jDeccan. As per the figures given by Mr 
Limaye, sugar recovery percentage has 
fallen from 11.97 in 19^3-64 to 10.74 
in 1969-70. In Tamil Nadu, according 
to Mr lengar, the figure has never gone 
above eight per cent. And yet, notwith¬ 
standing the unanimous pleading of the 
industry, the latest reports are that, for 
the 1970-71 season, again, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has decided that the price 
should continue to be linked to a basic 
recovery of 9.4 per cent. It is “absolute 
nonsense” on the part of the govern¬ 
ment to call upon the industry to pay 
cane prices on this basis. 

Take, again, the question of bulfer 
stocks on which there are no two views 
not only in the industry — whether 
joint-stock sector or co-operative sec¬ 
tor — but also among expert bodies. 
Mr Limaye recalled the specific recom¬ 
mendation for the creation of a buffer 
stock of 12 lakh tonnes made by the 
Sugar Inquiry Commission as long 
ago as in 1965 and its endorsement by 
the Tariff Commission as recently as 
in 1969. But as yet what one continues 
to hear is that thequestion is under the 
active consideration of the government, 
which, to use the mild expression of 
Mr Limaye, “is not a littie disconcart¬ 
ing.”. Evidently the authorities are not 
sufficiently appreciative of the explosive 
situation that is sure to develop if they 
postpone taking a decision on this ques¬ 
tion and, at the same time, also plead 
helplessness to finance the mounting 
sugar stocks. The last sugar season, it 
may be recalled, ended with a carry-over 
stock of 21 lakh tonnes and, with pro¬ 
duction in 1970-71 estimated at about 
40 lakh tonnes, the May 1971 stocks 
may be around 36 lakh tonne?^, which 
means bank finance of the order of 
about Rs 450 crorcs at the rate of Rs 
1,250 per tonne, as computed b> Mr 
Limaye. As against this, the overall 
bank finance expected to be made avail¬ 
able in the 1970-71 busy season is only 
Rs 600 crorcs! It is against this back¬ 
ground that Mr Limaye’s suggestions 
for building up buffer stocks, for 
stimulating internal consumption, and 
for exporting as much sugar as possible 
become particularly relevant. 

Enough has already been said about 
buffer stocks. Regarding the need to 
stimulate internal consumption, it is 
needless to stress the point that there is 
good scope, what with India’s per capita 
sugar consumption at only 18 kg as 
against Britain’s 53.9 kg and Australia’s 
58 kg. The DSFA president mentioned 
a number of measures that are neces¬ 
sary for achieving the desired results, 
such as imposition of a uniform rate 


of excise duty on both levy and free 
sugar (instead of 25 per cent on levy 
sugar and 37 per cent, on free sugar as 
at present), fixation of tariff values of 
free sugar at realistic levels, dispensing 
with the licensing of dealers in free-sale 
sugar, opening of more fair price shops 
in rural areas, and so on. 


Regarding exports, which, as Mr 
Limaye noted, are imperative to reduce 
the burden of excess production and of 
carrying heavy slocks, it is indeed grati¬ 
fying that, in the current year, we are 
exporting the full quantity of 3.20 lakh 
tonnes to which India is “effectively” 
entitled under the International Sugar 
Agreement, as against only about a lakh 
of tonnes last year. But the DSFA 
president felt that the government could 
have done even better, had it sought 
additional quota from the Hardship 
Relief Fund, even as other sugar-expor¬ 
ting countries, such as Brazil, British 
Honduras, the Dominican Republic 
and Fiji, have done. Mr Limaye was 
not at all ambitious, therefore, when he 
wanted the Government of India to 
aim at an export target of five lakh 
tonnes of sugar. His basis for this figure 
is 3.5 lakh tonnes under the Interna¬ 
tional Sugar Agreement plus 1.5 lakh 
tonnes made up of, (|) reallocations 
from shortfalls of certain defaulting 
countries (50,000 tonnes), (2) allocation 
from the Hardship Relief Fund (50,000 
tonnes), and (3) products manufactured 
from sugar to be made available to 


exporters at international prices, (50,000 
tonnes). 

In this connection, Mr Limaye took 
pride in pointing out that, since the 
past few years, it is only the sugar facto¬ 
ries ill Maharashtra and only one fac- 
actory in Mysore that are accounting 
for all the exports of sugar from the 
country. This is understandable because 
Maharashtra sugar is the cheapest sugar 
in the country, which means so much 
less subsidy on sugar exports payable 
by the Government of India. Another 
disclosure of Mr Limaye was that, out 
of a total export of 3.20 lakh tonnes 
this year, 2.13 lakh tonnes arc in the 
form of raw sugar (both high pol and 
low pol) which has been offered by 
Maharashtra at some Rs 2-3 per quintal 
below the levy price. Incidentally, Mr 
Limaye made it known that he did not 
share the opinion of some of his friends 
in the industry that other states also 
should be compelled to participate in 
exports. 

All these arc important issues that call 
for the promptest attention. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, there seems to be no 
sense of urgency in the concerned quar¬ 
ters and such is partly because all go¬ 
vernment decisions today arc complete¬ 
ly dominated by political and not 
economic considerations and partly 
because there is not a straight economic 
dialogue between the government and 
businessmen, as Mr lengar so rightly 
put it. 
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DRUGS: PRICES. PROFITS-AND POLITICS 

A Game of Loaded Dice 

THE EDITOR 


The central govenijiicm's current 
exercise in controlling tne prices of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals is being 
carried out in an atmosphere and in a 
manner which must make its motives 
suspect. Through a skilful adoption of 
the tactics of supressio veri andsuggestio 
falsi, the Ministry of Health and the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals 
seem to have succeeded in creating an 
impression in the public mind that the 
recent Drugs (Prices Control) Order 
was an absolute and urgent necessity 
for preventing the exploitation of the 
ailing millions in our country by an 
industry greedy for profit. 

The facts, however, speak differently. 
It needs to be widely known that the 
industry has been operating under 
a system of government regulation of 
its prices and production for some 
years now. Subsequent to the Chinese 
aggression of 1962, the government 
promulgated ’in the following year 
an order controlling drug prices which 
was in ^he nature of an emergency 
measure for dealing with an apprehen¬ 
ded dislocation in the supplies of essen¬ 
tial drugs and a possible increase in 
their prices as a consequence. 

False Fears 

As it turned out, the fears entertained 
by the government proved to be false, 
but this did not prevent it from 
keeping this order in force for the 
next three years. Indeed, in 1966, when 
the government’s emergency powers 
were terminated, it chose to place this 
ad hoc measure on a more permanent 
footing by issuing an order under the 
Essential Commodities Act stipulat¬ 
ing that no new product or formulation 
or packing was to be marketed without 
the prior approval of the government 
in regard to prices. 

Between 1963 and 1966 as well as 
subsequently the government had been 
using its powers primarily for vetoing 
or resisting increases in drug prices even 
where such increases were justified by 
changes in the costs of raw materials, 
packing materials, wages and other ex¬ 
penses of establishment and central and 
state taxes. It is worth noting tha^ to 
start with, there was not even any ma¬ 
chinery to review applications for drug 
price revisions. In 1966, an attempt 
was made to organise administrative 
arrangements to enforce the rule that 
no new product or formulation or 
packing was to be marketed without its 
price being approved beforehand by 


the government. But this machinery 
moved so slowly that government de¬ 
cisions took up anything between 
12 and 18 months in their gestation. 

Fortunately for the industry, these 
years happened to be years of growth 
when the positive factors making for its 
expansion or diversification were stron¬ 
ger than the restrictive effects of govern¬ 
ment policy. While it is legitimate to 
assume that the industry’s progress 
might have been even more dynamic in 
this period had there been less govern¬ 
mental interference with its economy, 
it was still able to absorb much of the 
impact of the rigid or arbitrary price 
control, thanks to the economies of 
scale which were steadily accruing to 
it during this period of growth. There 
were, however, cases of some manufac¬ 
turers finding it necessary to disconti¬ 
nue some of their uneconomic product 
lines. 

Four-Fold Increase 

It is worth noting that the aggregate 
capital invested in the industry, includ¬ 
ing both the public sector and the pri¬ 
vate sector, increased nearly four-fold 
between 1962 and 1969, from Rs 56 
crores in the earlier year to Rs 190 
crores (issued capital) at the end of the 
period. The value of production, which 
was about Rs 100 crores in 1962, had 
risen to Rs 235 crores in 1969. In the 
context of this steady and even rapid 
growth, the industry naturally engaged 
itself in a vast promotional effort for 
distributing its products and as a coro¬ 
llary, the element of competition among 
manufacturers was becoming an in¬ 
creasingly important factor. Following 
this, several firms, besides being able to 
offset to some extent increases in costs 
by economies of scale (as we had noted 
earlier), found it both necessary and 
desirable to effect reductions in the prices 
of a number of their products. Here, 
it is relevant to refer to the observations 
of the Chairman of Glaxo Laborato¬ 
ries (India) Limited, in his statement to 
shareholders for the year ended June 
30, 1970. He said: 

“Despite the rigidities introduced by 
the prevailing system of price control, 
we have continued our policy of making 
voluntary price reductions wherever 
cost reduction or greater efficiency has 
made them possible. I referred a year 
ago to certain reductions that had been 
recently effected. In fact, in the twelve 
months before the introduction of the 
latest Price Control Order, no fewer 
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than 20 price reductions had been 
brought into effect by your company.,.*^ 

There is, indeed, sufficient evidence 
that there has been a considerable trans¬ 
fer by the industry in this manner of the 
benefits of growth to consumers of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals during these years. 
Indeed, it has been contended on behalf 
of the manufacturers that there might 
have been even greater progress in this 
direction had not the system of price 
control been coming in the way of the 
industry adjusting some of its prices to 
increases in costs of particular products 
and thereby improving its capacity to 
offer price reductions elsewhere in its 
range of manufactures. 

Two important points emerge from 
this part of the discussion. First, even 
before the recent price control order, 
the industry was not free to fix its prices, 
but was operating under a system of 
control which even froze prices in the 
face of increases in costs. Consequently, 
thanks to the fact that the years in ques¬ 
tion also happened to be a period of 
growth, the industry was able to share, 
to some extent, with the consumers of 
its products, the benefits of reduced 
costs on increased production or sales. 
Additionally, the growing competition 
within the industry also lent support to 
this trend. It follows that anyinsinua- 
tidn or implication that the govern¬ 
ment had to act sharply or suddenly 
earlier this year in order to end any 
kind of profiteering in this industry 
will be thoroughly unwarranted. 

Position Upheld 

Thii position has been amply upheld 
in the report of the Tariff Commission 
which inquired into the costs and prices 
in the industry during the years 1966- 
1968. One of the important conclusions 
reached by the Tariff Commission was 
that “by and large, the prices in the 
Indian market of formulations com¬ 
pare fa,vourably with the prices of for¬ 
mulations in the domestic markets of 
other countries’*. The Commission, 
it is true, also found that the domestic 
prices of the selected drugs were 
generally very much lower in most 
cases in other countries. But it was 
quick to point out that many of the prin¬ 
cipal factors making for a higher level 
of costs in the care of basic drugs pro¬ 
duced in our country were those which 
were not within the control of manufac¬ 
turers. The higher doidtstic costs of 
basic drugs, in other words, were in 
part the price which the nation must pay 
for a period for its policies of import 
substitution. The Tariff Commission, 
it is worth emphasising again, found no 
evidence of profiteering in the drug and 
pharmaceutical industry. It found noth¬ 
ing which could support suspicions 
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that the indu$tr> was making excessive 
profits on its production or sale of 
essential drugs or medicines needed by 
the ailing and poor millions. 

n 

Viewed against this background, the 
government’s blitzkrieg agsinst prices 
and profits in the drug and pharmaceu¬ 
tical industry seems to need a lot of 
explaining. It is no doubt true that all 
over the world,governments and peoples 
have tended to be vigilant about the 
operations of this industry. This is as 
it should be, because the industry deals 
in a commodity which has a vital bear¬ 
ing on the health and well-being of men, 
womm and children. It is significant 
however that very few governments have 
attempted to exercise direct or detailed 
control over the prices of drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. Even in *hc United 
Kingdom, where the government is a 
very large bu>cr of drugs and pharma¬ 
ceuticals for its heavily subsidised pub¬ 
lic health service, the practice has been 
for the prices for these supplies to be 
settled by negotiation between the in¬ 
dustry and the concerned departments 
in the government. 

Public Interest 

In the United States, which has the 
the largest drug and pharmaceutical 
industry in the world and which also 
has the highest per capita^consumption 
of medicines, a considerable degree of 
public interest is maintained in the 
operations of this industry through pub¬ 
lic hearings in Q)ngress. Occasionally, 
as in the case of the recent proceedings 
of Senator Gaylord Nelson’s sub¬ 
committee, grave charges of anti-social 
practices are made against the industry, 
but this gives an opportunity for in¬ 
formed and disinterested observers of 
the pharmaceutical scene to come 
forward with their reasoned judgments 
which help to frame the issues in 
perspective. The point I am trying to 
make here is that, given its special 
character, this industry must not only 
function necessarily in the full glare 
of publicity, but it should also be posi¬ 
tively willing to subject itself to respon¬ 
sible scrutiny of its goals and 
operations. 

It follows that in this county both 
government and public opinion are 
entitled to look into the affairs of the in¬ 
dustry or even seek to impose on it a 
certain measure of social disdpline. 
The inquiry by the Tariff Commission, 
to which I bad referred earlier, was a 
legitimate exercise of this kind. The 
government’s decision to refer to the 
Bureau of Industrial Costs and Prices, 
the cost and price structure of certain 
drugs not covered by the Tariff Com- 
missjbn’s inquiry is also justified on 
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these grounds. At any given point of 
time as well as over a period, the go¬ 
vernment and the public arc entitled to 
possess themselves with adequate 
information about the manufacturing 
or commercial practices in this industry. 

The philosophy of this journal as well 
as my own personal philosophy in this 
matter was stated in the issue of Eas¬ 
tern Economist of May 8. I reproduce 
here the relevant passages for the con¬ 
venience of the reader: 

“Medicine, whether as a service or 
as product, is and must be more than a 
profession or a trade because of its 
obvious ethical overtones. Some mea¬ 
sure of social control, over the phar¬ 
maceutical industry, however exer¬ 
cised, is therefore legitimate. This 
control may have two broad motiva¬ 
tions. First, it must ensure that the 
prices of drugs and medicines are not 
only reasonable but are seen to be rea¬ 
sonable. This is for the reason that all 
over the world there prevails an im¬ 
pression, not always justified, that the 
pharmaceutical industry is a high- 
profit industry which is apt to be 
secretive about its costs or margins. 
Nothing has been easier for demago¬ 
gues, whether in government or out 
of it, than to whip up popular prejudi¬ 
ces or even passions against the phar¬ 
maceutical industry as a profiteering 
trade which exploits the ill-health or 
sufiering of the people. It follows that, 
it is as much in the interest of the in¬ 
dustry itself as it is to the advantage of 
the rest of the community that the for¬ 
mer’s costs, prices and profits should be 
looked into and supervised by some 
public authority. 

“The second purpose of social cont¬ 
rol should be to enable and encourage 
the pharmaceutical industry to maintain 
high strandards of quality and responsi¬ 
bility in its products and services and 
induce it to commit a sufficient part of 
its earnings to research, both basic and 
operational and the providing and 
promotion of new drugs and their for¬ 
mulations. It would be proper to hold 
that, while it is important that the com¬ 
munity should be able to obtain its 
essential requirements of drugs and 
medicines at fair prices, it is even more 
important that these drugs and 
medicines should be of the highest 
quality so that they do, in fact, fulfil 
their intended functions of helping to 
relieve pain, cure diseases or even save 
life. The success with which the phar¬ 
maceutical industry is able to discharge 
this obligation which it owes to the 
community is determined effectively 
by its capacity to organise and devote 
resources to research in promotional 
activities over a period without undue 
preoccupation with immediate coramcr- 
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cial gains. In other words, a social pur¬ 
pose is inherent in the very nature of the 
pharmaceutical industry and it must 
therefore be the concern of any social 
control that may be exercised over it to 
see that this social purpose is streng¬ 
thened and stimulate.” 

In the light of these views, it must be 
obvious that neither this journal, nor 
I, as its editor, can have any objection 
to the government seeking to impose 
external social discipline over the func¬ 
tioning of the drug and pharmaceutical 
industry in our country. The quarrel, 
if any, can therefore be only over the 
attitudes and procedures adopted by 
the government in the form of its recent 
price control and other regulatory 
schemes for the industry. Instead of 
following the path of consultation and 
negotiation with the industry, so that 
a sound pattern of dynamic guidance 
could be evolved for its production, 
pricing, marketing and research acti¬ 
vities, the government has chosen 
to wield the big stick of authoritarianism 
and force the economy of the industry 
into the strait-jacket of a rigid and 
arbitrary price fixation- 

indefensible Approach 

This approach is indefensible for two 
reasons. In the first place, the Tarift’ 
Commission’s study and report had pro¬ 
vided the government with a basis for 
the kind of constructive approach I 
have just indicated. Secondly, it is on 
record that the industry, whether in 
terms of its individual units or in 
terms of its representative associations, 
has been always willing to co-operate 
with the government in evolving flexible 
and realistic guidelines for its operations 
including its pricing policies, and that 
it has repeatedly oficred to participate 
in discussions with the concerned minist¬ 
ries for this purpose. 

Had the government been sincere in its 
desire to evolve a purposive policy for 
this essential and dynamic industry 
which would reconcile its requirements 
for rapid growth with real and identi¬ 
fiable advantages to the public as con¬ 
sumers of drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
it would not have followed the course 
which it is now pursuing. Instead, it 
would have first proceeded to nego¬ 
tiate with the industry the prices for 
bulk supplies of drugs and medicines 
for use in government hospitals or other 
public or semi-public medical institu¬ 
tions. In fact, late last year, the Minis¬ 
ter for Health, Mr K. K. Shah, had initia¬ 
ted discussions with industry, the trade 
and the medical profession on ways and 
means of bringing down the prices 
of drugs bought for government hospi¬ 
tals. He had also sought their advice 
on procedures for prevenPng the sub- 
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stantial pilferage of medicines which 
was taking place in government hospi¬ 
tals. Even as these consultations were 
going on the Ministry of Petroleum 
and Chemicals rushed into the picture in 
February 1970 with its first moves for 
a blanket control on prices of all drugs 
and pharmaceuticals. In my view, the 
interest of the public could have been 
served more genuinely and elTcctively 
had the Health Ministry persisted in 
its original programme of negotiating 
with the industry for a preferential lo¬ 
wer level of prices on supplies for go¬ 
vernment hospitals or even for other 
public or semi-public medical institu¬ 
tions. 

Secondly, and simultaneously with 
that clforl the governmcfU could hav^ 
conducted another series of negotia¬ 
tion with the manufacturers and the 
trade on the basis of the TarilT Commis¬ 
sion’s recommendations relating to the 
18 essential drugs which were covered 
in its inquiry. These talks could have 
been extended wherever necessary or 
appropriate to other important pro¬ 
ducts of the industry so that it could 
have been persuaded to olTer such re¬ 
ductions in prices as were justified by 
the economies applicable to the indivi¬ 
dual products concerned. Provided this 
strategy had been followed with good¬ 
will and co-operative intentions on both 
sides, it was very likely indeed that sub¬ 
stantial price advantages could have 
been secured to the people, both as tax¬ 
payers, who finance the public health 
services and medical institutions and as 
buyers of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
from the market. As bad been noted 
earlier, price reductions in respect of 
individual products have always been a 
normal feature of the commercial opera¬ 
tions of the industry. This is a policy 
which could have been strengthened 
and stimulated through the procedures 
of negotiation I have indicated here. 

Lack of Proper Atmosphere 

It is, of course, true that, as a part of 
these transactions, manufacturers would 
have asked for freedom to revise upward 
the prices of some of their products, 
whether in order to accommodate in¬ 
creases in costs, take care of quality 
differentials in terms of competing pro¬ 
ducts or other similar legitimate mar¬ 
ket considerations or in order to ensure 
that the overall levels of profitability 
of the firms concerned are not unduly 
affected. Here, again, provided the en¬ 
tire exercise had been conducted in an 
atmosphere of understanding and rea¬ 
sonableness, it would not have been 
difficult for the government to ensure 
that the industry showed restraint and 
responsibility in voluntarily re-structur¬ 
ing its pricing patterns and policies. 

In this manner, not only substantial 
short-term gains could have been se¬ 
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cured to the public through reductions 
in the prices of a number of essential or 
commonly used products but also a 
realistic and flexible pattern of rationali¬ 
sation of prices could have been fram- 
mcd. The public’s long-term interests 
would have been served thereby through 
the rapid progress of the industry in 
terms of its efficiency and expansion. 
The real complaint against the govern¬ 
ment therefore must be not that it has 
intervened in the functioning of the 
drug and pharmaceutical industry and 
sought to regulate its prices and profits 
but that it has interfered in a manner 
which may, on balance, harm the 
public interest rather than serve it. 

Ill 

The manner in which the Drugs 
(Prices Control) Order promulgated m 
May this year is sought to be enforced, 
even more than the contents of the Order 
itself, suggests that the government is 
resolved to play a game with the industry 
with loaded dice. Although the Order 
clearly envisages reductions in the 
prices of certain drugs and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals only as a part of a more general 
scheme of rationalisation of the price 
structure as a whole and the Minister 
for Petroleum and Chemicals, Dr Tri- 
guna Sen, did have the decency to admit 
m Parliament that it was permissible in 
terms of that Order for some manufac¬ 
turers to increase the prices of some of 
their products while reducing the prices 
of others, the government proved to be 
lacking in the moral courage or the 
political stamina needed to tide over the 
public clamour that went up when the 
prices of some drugs or their formula¬ 
tions were raised by their producers in 
accordance with the criteria laid down in 
the Drugs (Prices Control) Order. 

Ill a bid to avoid damage to the go¬ 
vernment’s popularity, the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals arbitrarily 
declared that, while the reductions 
effected in terms of the price control 
order were to continue, the increases, 
also made in terms of that order, were 
to be cancelled by the industry. Not 
content with this, this Ministry sub¬ 
sequently began to put pressure on the 
various drug and pharmaceutical firms 
to offer reductions on the entire range 
of their production, including products 
on which reductions had already been 
made. These talks, which have been 
rather one-sided, have been preced¬ 
ing over the last some months and it is 
understood that the Ministry has now 
taken decisions on the prices of indivi¬ 
dual items and that it hopes to be in 
position to notify these prices before 
the end of this year. 

According to the Organisation of 
Pharmaceutical Producers of India 
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(OPPI) (which has 65 members, who 
among themselves account for the pro* 
duction of about 80 per cent of the total 
output of the industi^ and the marketing 
of 2,500 products) its constituents had 
reduced the prices of about 1,100 
items, representing 44 per cent of the 
output, while increasing those of about 
400 items, constituting 16 per cent of 
the output and leaving unchanged the 
prices of the remaining 1,000 items 
amounting to 40 per cent of the output, 
in the wake of the promulgation of 
the Drugs (Prices Control) Order. The 
increases effected however were nulli¬ 
fied by the government subsequently. 
As a result, the consumer has had a 
net gain in the form of reduction in 
prices of a large number of itemg, in¬ 
cluding most of the essential drugs, the 
prices of which have been brought down 
by five per cent to anything up 
to 55 per cent. It has been estimated by 
the OPPI that these reductions would 
account for a fall of Rs 15 crorcs per 
annum in the expenditure of the public 
on drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

It is likely that the financial gain to 
the public may even be larger when the 
government has completed its present 
examination of the entire range of 
prices of drugs and pharmaceuticals and 
notified its decisions by the end of this 
year. This is for the reason that the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals, 
while stoutly resisting increases in prices 
even where they are justified by increases 
in production costs, is simultaneously 
insisting on further reductions over a 
very wide range of products. Merely 
from the short-term point of view, there 
is no gainsaying the fact that the go¬ 
vernment has put a squeeze on the in¬ 
dustry which is bringing a substantial 
financial benefit to the consuming 
public. What the long-term consc* 
quences would be for the public as well 
as for the industry is however a different 
story which will be discussed later in 
this article. 

Odd Feiitares 

Here, it is important to note certain 
odd features of the government’s current 
methods of examining or fixing the prices 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals. The 
Drugs (Prices Control) Order provides 
a 5 per cent mark-up on the ex-factory 
cost of formulations as calculated under 
that Order. It also gives the manufac¬ 
turer an option to an overall IS 
per cent pre-tax profit on his turnover, 
provided that in the case bf essential 
drugs, the mark-up does not exceed 75 
per cent and in the case of non-^sential 
drugs 150 per cent, with the proviso that 
a higicr peroentage then 150 per cent 
might however be allowed in case the ma¬ 
nufacturer could prove to the satisfac¬ 
tion of tkt government that a larger 
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mark-up was justified. There is also a 
separate provision for mark-ups for 
new products. 

Now, the point is that, in actual prac¬ 
tice, the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals has been strangely reluctant 
to live up to the logic of these prescrib¬ 
ed percentages. Taking advantage of the 
vagueness of the phraseology of the 
Order, it is disposed to treat thc.se per¬ 
centages only as permissible upper 
limits in its detailed negotiations with 
individual manuracturersover the prices 
of specific items. This approach has 
nalurally introduced large and confu- 
ing elements of arbitrariness and un¬ 
certainty into these price negotiations. 
The go\crnment, in fact, seems to be 
saying to tlie industry: “Heads I win, 
tails you lose ” The result is that, con¬ 
cepts such as a reasonable margin on 
turnover or even a fair return on capital 
invested have been thrown into the 
melting pot so far as this industry is 
concerned, while its individual members 
are being subjected to a process of “pull 
devil, pull baker”. 

Fqually disquieting is the reluctance 
or even refusal of the Ministry of Petro¬ 
leum and Chemicals to give due consi¬ 
deration to increases in costs of drugs 
attributable to the government’s policy 
of canalising the import of certain drugs 
through the STC and pooling the landed 
costs and the domestic prices of some 
of these drugs for distribution through 
the Indian Pharmaceuticals Limited, 
which is in the public sector. The issues 
of canalisation and pooling will be 
examined shortly, but immediately I 
would like to point out that, where a 
pharmaceutical firm has hitherto been 
obtaining its supplies of any of the cana¬ 
lised or pooled drugs at certain prices 
and has been fixing the sale prices of 
the corresponding formulations at cer¬ 
tain levels on the basis of what the basic 
drugs have been costing it, it is only fair 
that the Ministry of Petroleum and 
Chemicals should take note of the in¬ 
creases which are taking place in these 
basic costs while determining the revised 
prices of formulations under the Drugs 
(Prices Control) Order. 

Considerable Pressure 

Tirms which have been adversely 
afTected by the canalising or pooling 
arrangements now plead that they 
are being denied adequate compen¬ 
sation for the increased cost. It appears 
that in the Cvise of some firms, the resul¬ 
tant pressure of the higher cost of go¬ 
vernment determined prices for basic 
drugs could be very considerable and 
one leading pharmaceutical manufac¬ 
turer has, in fact, estimated that he 
would have to pay out an additional 
sum of Rs one crore per annum on cana¬ 


lised or pooled drugs without prospects 
of corresponding readjustments In the 
prices of connected formulations. 

Finally, the Ministry of Petroleum 
and Chemicals has been acting in a way 
which has tended to create a conflict 
of interest between the pharmaceutical 
industry and the retailers. The pattern 
of price regulation laid down in the 
government’s Drugs (Prices Control) 
Order specifies for the retail trade dis¬ 
counts of 10 per cent for non-ethical 
drugs (i.e., products sold over the coun¬ 
ter) and 12 per cent for ethical drugs 
(i.e., products dispensed on a doctor’s 
prescription). It is obvious that prices 
which the industry is obliged to work 
out in terms of this Order must neces¬ 
sarily he bnsed on these margins. The 
retail trade has been representing that 
these discounts arc too low. Instead of 
dealing with this case on its merits, the 
Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals 
has chosen to take the easy way out of 
putting the onus of responsibility on 
the industry for allowing larger dis¬ 
counts than those specified. For this 
purpose, the Ministry has claimed that 
the Drugs (Prices Control) Order has 
only prescribed the minimum trade 
margins and that it is open to manu¬ 
facturers to allow larger discounts with¬ 
in the mark-ups notified by the govern¬ 
ment. It is clear that such an unprinci¬ 
pled altitude can only disturb the rela¬ 
tions between the industry and the 
trade and dislocate the machinery of 
distribution to the disadvantage par¬ 
ticularly of the consumer. 

IV 

Apart from the regulation of the 
prices of drugs and their formulations, 
the government has canalised the import 
of certain essential and non-essential 
drugs through the State Trading Corpo¬ 
ration. In the case of 11 important bulk 
drugs, the imports of which have been 
thus canalised, it has been provided that 
all of them, except one, arc to be distri¬ 
buted by the Indian Drugs and Pharma¬ 
ceuticals Limited (IDPL), which is in 
the public sector, at a pool price which 
is a weighted average of landed cost 
and domestic production costs. The 
c.xcepted item (chloramphenical) is to be 
distributed directly by the STC. The 
rationale for this arrangement is said 
to be that IDPL happens to be a pro¬ 
ducer of the 10 drugs, for the pool dis¬ 
tribution of which it has been made res¬ 
ponsible. 

It is argued on behalf of the Ministry 
of Petroleum and Chemicals that, al¬ 
though IDPL is now manufacturing 
only a part of the domestic require¬ 
ments of these drugs, it has both the 
capacity and the plans to step up pro¬ 
duction in the coming years and that it 


is therefore in the public interest that 
this unit in the public sector should be 
given an opportunity to handle the im¬ 
ported supplies as well as its own out¬ 
put so that it could build up, over a 
period, the necessary organisation for 
distribution and thereby prepare itself 
for marketing smoothly its production 
as it increases progressively to cope with 
the country's requirements. 

Spurious Contention 

While this contention may have a 
certain validity, it is not easy to accept 
it at its face value. The operationsof the 
IDPL arc in such a poor state that no 
trust can be placed in the possibilities of 
its output increasing steadily in tl^p near 
future. Indeed, the suspicion has been 
voiced that the arrangement for the 
distribution of bulk drugs at pooled 
prices through the IDPL may only be 
a ruse on the part of the government to 
disguise the manufacturing losses of the 
IDPL by boosting its profit and loss 
account with the trading profits accru¬ 
ing to it under the pool price arrange¬ 
ment. Such insinuations are being de¬ 
nied by spokesmen of the Ministry of 
Petroleum and Chemicals who contend 
that the canalisation or pooling arrange¬ 
ments will not bring any unearned pro¬ 
fits to the coffers of IDPL. At this stage, 
no final judgment is possible on this 
particular issue, but the public will 
certainly be entitled to watch with vigi¬ 
lance the nature and course of the trad¬ 
ing operations of IDPL. 

There is perhaps more substance in 
the industry’s fears that the canalisa¬ 
tion of imports may, in itself, prove to 
be a wasteful and insufficient arrange¬ 
ment. The situation here is complica¬ 
ted by the fact that the export prices 
of some of the bulk drugs which are 
being imported by the STC have been 
rising lately in world markets. Broadly 
speaking, even when such elements are 
allowed for, it may well turn out to be a 
case that imports through the STC may 
be found to be somewhat more expen¬ 
sive than imports if arranged through 
the leading pharmaceutical firms. The 
drug and pharmaceutical industry is 
essentially international in character 
and, this being so, it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of trade 
connections or commercial working re^ 
iations built over the years by the lead¬ 
ing pharmaceutical firms in our country 
with their counterparts abroad. Apart 
from the price aspect, the problems of 
quality and prompt delivery schedules 
will also have to be consider^. It is not 
by any means obvious that the STC has 
got either the contacts or the exper¬ 
tise needed to take sound decisions on 
quality or move expeditiously in the 
matter of ensurini^ sufficiently prompt 
deliveries. Any miscalculations on its 
part must prejudice the availability of 
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sufficient supplies of essential medi¬ 
cines to the public at reasonable 
prices. 

It is worth noting here that the 
adverse impact of any rise in costs in 
the price of bulk drugs, as a result 
of the canalising and pooling arrange¬ 
ments, will be particularly severe on 
the economic viability of the small- 
scale sector in the industry. Indeed, 
the way in which the government has 
decided to regulate drug prices may do 
much damage to the functioning of 
the small-scale units. If these pressures 
' result merely in weeding out inferior 
producers, there may be a lot to be said 
for them. But the more probable result 
is that they may merely encourage or 
provoke a further deterioration in the 
already low standards of operation of 
the small-scale sector, particularly in 
the all-important area of quality control. 
There is a very real danger that the go¬ 
vernment’s policies would pul a pre¬ 
mium on the manufacture and distribu¬ 
tion of spurious or non-standard 
medicines by the less scrupulous ele¬ 
ments in the small-scale sector which 
arc and which will continue to be in- 
suificiently policed by the drug control 
administrations in the states. 

V 

There arc no grounds, then, for be¬ 
lieving that the feverish activity on the 
pari of the government in recent months 
in attempting to regulate the drug 
and pharmaceutical industry will result 
in clear, basic and long-term bene¬ 
fits to the public. It is true that a 
certain immediate financial advantage 
has been obtained for the consumers. 
The value of this accomplishment need 
not be ignored or made light of. At 
the same time, it would be a .short-sigh¬ 
ted act on the part of the government 
or the public to over-look the price 
that may have to be paid in the long 
term for the undue squeezing of prices 
or profits for immediate consumer 
gain. 

In the first place, we have to take 
account of the inherent defects in the 
machinery of government, especially in 
the area of commodity controls. Even 
the way in which the Drugs (Prices Cont¬ 
rol) Order was framed this year or has 
been sought to be enforced bears ample 
testimony to the fact that the bureau¬ 
cracy is bound to bungle in such matters. 
This Order has already been riddled 
with amendments and clarifications to 
such an extent that it has been creating 
more and more confusion. Apart from 
all this sheer inefficiency, there is the 
even greater evil of arbitrariness and 
discrimination implicit in politicians 
in government teing tempted with 
opportunities of earning cheap popula- 
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rity by tampering with the prices of 
essential commodities. 

More positively, as 1 had pointed out 
earlier, other means are open to the 
government for securing genuine, sub¬ 
stantial and enduring benefits to the 
public by negolialing with the industry 
for voluntary price rcgulaiion. By 
following such a course, the government 
should be able to bring down the prices 
of most of the essential or widely used 
drugs or their formulations without 
running the risk of damaging construc¬ 
tive trends in the development of the 
industry. 

Question of Research 

Here it would be pertinent to refer 
to the question of research. There is 
a certain amount of confusion in this 
matter. To this both the industry and 
its critics have contributed. While the 
latter have argued that since precious 
little basic research is being done by the 
pharmaceutical firms in our country, 
they arc not eniitlcd to plead the de¬ 
mands of research as a ground for claim¬ 
ing higher levels of profits or prices. 
The industry, for its part, has been rais¬ 
ing a hue and cry that its activities in 
the field of research are threatened with 
near-extinction, if not extinction itself, 
by the assault that has been mounted 
on its profits. 

The fact, however, is that so far as 
basic research is concerned, the activity, 
at present is extremely modest. More¬ 
over, this is hound to continue to be 
the case for some time to come and, 
in fact, until the individual firms as 
well as the industry as a whole have 
grown to much larger dimensions than 
at present. The true facts are as have 
been stated in the chairman's speech of 
Pfizer Limited delivered by Mr John 
S. Baker (the company’s managing di¬ 
rector) at its annual general meeting 
in May this year. He said: 

’"Drug research is of necessity an 
activity which can be initiated and sus¬ 
tained on a viable scale in the private 
sector only by pharmaceutical firms 
which have the world for their market. 

A drug firm catering to a home market 
would find it difficult to mobilize re¬ 
sources of the magnitude required for 
research work of a significant nature. 
Even if a linn succeeded in financing 
such a venture either by ploughing back 
its entire profits into research or by 
attracting investors to support it, the 
size and structure of the home market 
for the products that may result from this 
research effort, would impose severe 
limitations on the payback period and 
the rate of return on invc Unieiit. 

“Here I should like to quote the 
example of our own company. On a 
worldwide basis Pfizer spends annually 
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about Rs 20 crores on research and this 
has been found as a necessary sum for 
research with a substantial content. 
The Company can afford to do this be¬ 
cause it operates in a world market 
consisting of over hundred countries. 
The Indian operation alone which 
constitutes a mere 2 per cent of Pfizer’s 
world-wide total sales, could never 
contemplate a similar research venture. 
It is uneconomical and impractical to 
conduct research in isolation as a 
distinct, separate effort in each country, 
particularly for an international opera¬ 
tion.” 

Mr Baker's remarks apply to what is 
described as basic research, i.e., re¬ 
search primarily for the purpose of dis¬ 
covering new or sub.stantially new drugs. 
They do not, of course, detract from 
the value of such efforts as have been 
made by the pharmaceutical industry 
in this country in this field. The 
CTBA Research Centre in Bombay or 
the Sarabhai Research Centre in Baroda, 
however, are only magnificent gestures 
whose importance lies primarily in their 
pioneering aspect and their promise. 
It has been estimated that the critical 
level of capital investment for a basic 
research unit is Rs 2 crorcs and that a 
sum of about Rs 50 lakhs would be re¬ 
quired annually for its sustenance on 
an austerity basis. Even the Cl BA cen¬ 
tre, which is the largest of its kind in our 
country, falls short of these dimensions 
and it is relevant to note here that its 
capital equipment has been donated by 
the world-famous Swiss firm whose 
name it bears. 

Valuable Work Done 

Even under these limitations, such 
basic research units a.s are functioning 
now are certainly doing valuable w»ork 
which may yield large practical benefits 
sooner them some of us may imagine. 
But it would certainly be fanciful on 
anybody’s part to expect that basic 
research on a scale significant in the 
context of the international character 
of this industry can be carried out in 
India until the industry itself has vastly 
increased the size of its operations and 
its resources. This is a matter where 
the education of the public on the right 
lines should be undertaken primarily 
by the leaders of the industry itself. 

There is however much essential re¬ 
search to be done and which is being 
done outside the basic field. This cate- 
go 17 of research activity may be dcs- 
scribed as operational research which 
concerns itself with such goals as the 
improvement of producls or processes 
and the refinement of formulations, 
dosages, packing and presentation. The 
importance of this class of research in 
the circumstances of our country is 
difficult Co exaggerate. In the first 
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place, the policy of import substitution 
depends for its success on the ability 
of the laboratories of the leading phar¬ 
maceutical firms being able to screen 
and exploit locally available raw mate¬ 
rials. This work would involve both 
product and process resea-ch. Then, 
there is the necessity for drugs and for¬ 
mulation being constantly studied in 
terms of the public health situation in 
our country so that they could be suit¬ 
ably adapted, to our special circum¬ 
stances, If any. 

Clinical Trials 

All this involves not only work in the 
laboralorics but also clinical trials in 
public hospitals and through private 
medical practitioners. Activities of this 
kind, organised on a scale which is at all 
adequate for the needs of our coiuilry, 
cost a great deal of money and the lead¬ 
ing pharmaceutical firms, anxious as 
they are to maintain their positions in 
this highly competitive industry, have 
certainly not been sparing eifort or 
funds to fulfil their obligations in this 
regard. There is, for instance, the exam¬ 
ple of Hoechbt Dyes and Chemicals 
Limited, who have been following a 
policy of not repatriating dividends to 
their principal shareholders in West 
Germany, but are retaining these funds 
in our country in order to be able to 
pump more rupee finance into develop¬ 
mental activities, including operational 
research. 

Research activities of (his kind have 
a vital bearing on quality control which 
is the very life and breath of the drug 
and pharmaceutical industry, in most 
of the cases what distinguishes a supe¬ 
rior product from others which arc infe¬ 
rior is simply the amount of care, exper¬ 
tise or eiTort that has been expended at 
cacliand every stage of the manufactur¬ 
ing and marketing process to ensure the 
purity of the ingredients and high stan¬ 
dards in their processing as well as to 
enforce strict safeguards against contami¬ 
nation of all kinds. Most leading phar¬ 
maceutical firms have, among their 
range of products, some items which 
command great prestige largely because 
the medical profession has found that 
the greatest care has been taken in res¬ 
pect of these items to secure the most 
elficicnl control of quality, safety and 
specifications. 

There are people who seem to think 
that the prices of a medicines could be 
brought down by prescribing that phar¬ 
maceutical products should be marketed 
under their generic names, instead of 
brand names It is doubtful that such a 
step would really achieve any substantial 
economies for the benefit of the public. 

On the contrary, there is the risk that 
it may dilute the motivations for opera¬ 


tional research and quality control for 
the simple reason that when a firm 
identifies itself formally with a product 
it has an effective incentive for putting 
its best into the manufacturing and mar¬ 
keting of that product. 

Among the many social purposes ser¬ 
ved by operational research, there is the 
saving in the cost of production of drugs 
and pharmaceuticals. At the Sarabhai 
Research Centre, for instance, research 
done into possible economies in packag¬ 
ing has helped Sarabhai Chemicals 
Limited in continuing to market a highly 
popular multivitamin preparation 
which otherwise would have had to 
be abandoned as an uneconomic 
proposition. 

An unduly restrictive attitude on the 
part of the government towards prices, 
and therefore profits, in the drug and 
pharmaceutical industry may therefore 
not only inhibit the accumulation of the 
necessary funds with the industry over 
a period for investment in basic research, 
but may diminish, here and now, the 
ability or the willingness of firms to 
provide money for operational research. 
If this happens, the loss will not be 
confined to the industry alone, but will 
be extended to the entire community. 


VI 

Tt is possible that there are firms in 
the industry which arc making markedly 
high profits. This may be due to reasons 
some of which at least could be per¬ 
fectly legilimalc. In any case, the 
government, as the watchdog of the 
public interest, is entitled to undertake 
a selective examination of the books 
of such companies in order to collect 
authentic information about their earn¬ 
ings. Investigations of this kind would 
provide the raw material for responsible 
negotiations between the government 
and the companies concerned regarding 
the exercise of voluntary restraint by 
the latter, wherever such restraint is 
indicated in the light of the financial 


or other statistics of the operations con¬ 
cerned. 

What is objectionable is the dis¬ 
position on the part of the government 
not indeed to function as a watchdog, 
but to prowl like a beast of prey, seeking 
to attack profits or prices all over the 
industry. In this manner, not only basic 
research in the long term or oprational 
research in the short period will be ad¬ 
versely affected but also other nationally 
important activities of the industry, such 
as the pioneering or the expansion of 
exports of pharmaceutical products to 
markets where our firms often have to 
operate at a disadvantage in costs. 

Protecting Consumers 

In any case, there is clearly more 
serious work to do for the government in 
protecting Ihe interests of the consumers 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals than 
mounting a sweeping attack on prices. 
In the first place, the government has 
a clear obligation to protect the danger 
to the health or even the lives of the 
people which the traffic in inferior, 
non-standard or adultrated medicines 
represents. Except perhaps in two 
states, the drug control administrations 
are sadly inadequate or ineffective. This 
means that a good part of the industry, 
which is functioning in the form of small 
units with very limited resources of 
money or trained manpower, is being 
allowed to operate without the necessary 
guidance or the even more necessary 
supervision. 

If the government is genuinely inte¬ 
rested in the welfare of the public, it 
should surely give the highest priority 
in its policies for the drug and pharma¬ 
ceutical industry to the effective regula¬ 
tion of the standards of manufactur¬ 
ing and marketing in the small-scale 
sector. The next most important mea¬ 
sure of service to the public would be 
for the government to address itself 
immediately to a raising of the efficiency 
and productivity of the IDPL, which is 
in the public sector. Unless this is done, 
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tbe industry in the private sector as well 
as the general public will be increasingly 
burdened with the financing, in one way 
or the other, of avoidable losses in the 
manufacture of drugs and pharmaceuti¬ 
cals in the public sector. 

For the rest, every legitimate social 
purpose which the government may 
have in view has a fine chance of being 
served well enough through a growth 
of competition within the drug and 
pharmaceutical industry. If this industry 
has any virtue at all, it is that every dy¬ 
namic unit in it is constantly striving 
to acquire for itself a larger share of the 
market. This character of the industry is 
the best guarantee that the public may 
have that its own true interest will be 
well-served over a period. Therefore, in¬ 
stead of being so ready as it seems to be 
to use every excuse it can think of for 
delaying or even denying permission for 
expansion, the government ought to 
encourage the various pharmaceutical 
firms to come forward with propositions 
for meeting the vast and as yet only 
partly satisfied need of our population 
for modern medicine. 

As it is, one firm is being told that it 
cannot expand its output of a vital drug 
used in the treatment of TB, even though 
it could 4o this without additional capi¬ 
tal investment or any expenditure of 
foreign exchange, simply because this 
firm happens to belong to one of the 
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larger business houses. In another case, 
an expansion scheme related to a pro¬ 
duct more of which is needed for home 
consumption as well as for meeting 
export demands, has run into difficulties 
because the government contends that 
the public sector unit, TDPL, has un¬ 
utilised capacity for this product which 
it may be able to exploit some time. 
Such quasi-political or administrative 
decisions can only reinforce the restric¬ 
tive impact of the government's attitudes 
towards profits or prices which are al¬ 
ready prompting many pharmaceutical 
firms to reconsider investment decisions 
which had earlier seemed feasible or 
attractive. 

This discussion has become rather 
lengthy, but the point it wants to make 
is both simple and straight. This count¬ 
ry has known what has happened to 
some of its major industries, such as 
cotton textiles, jute, coal, paper, sugar, 
because of the policies of price or pro¬ 
duction control or other forms of inter¬ 
vention which the government has been 
practising with regard to them for many 
years. It cannot be an accident that all 
these regulated industries have become 
problem industries and have been sick 
or ailing frequently or are even chroni¬ 
cally ill. There is the even more 
demonstrable failure of government 
policies with regard to the automobile 
industry. Here is an instance of a key 
industry being systematically demora- 
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Used and devitalised by unfriendly or 
even hostile governmental interference. 
In spite of this, an attempt is now being 
made to try similar experiments with 
the drug and pharmaceutical industry 
just at a time when this industry has 
shown that it could develop against 
odds and respond in a dynamic way to 
the needs of the public. This industry is 
one of our major growth industries. 
The government therefore has a heavy 
responsibility in dealing with it. 


CORRECTION 

In the article entitled **Model for OpdinM 
Crop Combtoadoa** pubUsbed In our Issne of 
September 18, 1970 (pnae 498, second coiomo) 
the equations 

n 

2 X^Q< bi,(i=1..2,3..k) 

j^l 

2 Xy Q > bi, (i=k+l, k+2...m) 

j=l 

Should read as follows : 

2 a,^X^<bi,(i=l,2,3..k) 
n 

S Xj > bi, (i=k+l,k+2...m) 
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FROM THE PR ESS GALLERY 

Another Storm Weathered 

OUR PARLIAMENTAR Y CORRESPONDENT 


NEW DELHI, Friday. 

The attempt of the opposition this 
week to censure the union government 
for its handling of the ministerial affair 
in Uttar Pradesh in September last 
has proved abortive. The Lok Sabha 
rejected the move yesterday by 208 to 98 
votes. The voting alignment was on the 
familiar pattern. On the side of the go¬ 
vernment were the CPI and the DMK. 
Sponsored by the BK.D, the motion 
was backed by all the other opposition 
parties. 

The debate was indeed lively, despite 
the fact that it was just a post-mortem 
of the September crisis in UP. The 
opposition succeeded in turning it to 
good advantage and pressed home its 
point that the ruling party, particularly 
the Prime Minister, was utilising the 
'fflec of the Governor for partisan 
‘•ms. 

The contribution of the PSP leader, 
Nath Pai, to this debate was of 
..ii exceptionally high order. The UP 
crisis, he stressed, was a sinister portent 
at a time when we are going to enter 
an era of coalition politics. It, he 
added, had greatly disturbed the demo¬ 
cratic conscience of the nation. 

Dangerous Trend 

Recalling the dismissals of the popular 
governments in Bihar, Haryana and 
West Bengal earlier, the PSP leader went 
on to say that the UP episode pointed 
towards a dangerous trend of the inter¬ 
pretation of the Constitution by go¬ 
vernors in a manner to suit the ruling 
party at the centre. 

The UP events in September, he fur¬ 
ther said, had lowered the prestige of 
throe important offices in the country. 
The office of the President had lost some 
of its high dignity and lustre. The 
Attorney-General, who was the princi¬ 
pal law olliccr of the Republic, was not 
expected to interpret the Constitution 
in a way “tailored to others’ wishes” 
The office of the governor had also 
come in for ridicule. 

The other members of the opposition 
who participated in this debate also 
scathingly criticised the UP Governor, 
Dr B. Gopala Reddi, for imposing 


President’s rule on the state without 
waiting for less than 100 hours during 
which the then Chief Minister, Mr 
Charan Singh, would have tested his 
majority in the legislature. 

In his reply to the debate, the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, Mr K.C. 
Pant, disclosed that the union govern¬ 
ment proposed to take up the question 
on issuing guidelines to state governors 
on how they should act in situations 
such as the one that developed in UP 
in September. This, he added, would 
bedoncafter having consultations wilh 
the opposition parties. 

Industrial Licensing 

The Lok Sabha had a brief opportu¬ 
nity this week to have its say on the 
modifications effected in the industrial 
licensing policy in February last. Many 
opposition members stressed in the half- 
an-hour discussion on the subject, that 
the revised policy had led to the rate 
of growth in the industrial sector going 
down. The Deputy Minister for In¬ 
dustrial Development, Mr M R. 
Krishna, however, did not agree with 
the gloomy assessments made for the 
current calendar year’s industrial out¬ 
put. He pointed out that these assess¬ 
ments did not take fully into considera¬ 
tion the growth of the small and medi¬ 
um-scale industries and the speedy dis¬ 
posal of applications for licences. He 
thought that production had suffered 
to some extent for want of raw mate¬ 
rials. But, he added, imports were be¬ 
ing permitted in respect of some essen¬ 
tial items like special steels. Steps, he 
further stated, were being taken to gear 
the public sector industrial units to work 
to their full capacity and also to diver¬ 
sify their production patterns. 

The controversial Taxation Laws 
(Amendment) Bill was passed by the 
Lok Sabha this week after an acrimoni¬ 
ous debate. The Bill sought to amend 
the Income-tax Act, the Gifts Tax Act, 
the Wealth Tax Act and the Sur-tax Act 
with a view to, among other things: 

(1) checking avoidance of income-tax 
through passing on of self-acquired 
property to Hindu undivided families; 

(2) providing an exemption limit of 
Rs 4,000 per month for income-tax in 
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the case of foreign technicians; 

(3) allowing tax concession for five 
years to those who build new bouses for 
letting out; and 

■ (4) enabling joint stock companies to 
amortise preliminary expenditure to the 
extent of 2.5 per cent of their initial 
capital. 

The change proposed in the provi¬ 
sions of the Income-tax Act relating to 
Hindu undivided families evoked sharp 
criticism from many members who alleg¬ 
ed that it was an attempt to destroy the 
institution of Hindu undivided family. 
Some members, however, thought 
otherwise and stressed that the ration¬ 
ale behind the proposed change was 
quite dcfcndable. In their view, the 
existing provisions did lead to avoidance 
of tax. The Minister of State for Fi¬ 
nance, Mr V. C. Shukla, who piloted 
this bill, stoutly defended the proposed 
change. He did not think that it was 
irrational. The hitherto practice, he 
pointed out, was creating complications 
and had, therefore, to be discouraged. 

As regards amortisation of initial 
expenditure by companies, some mem¬ 
bers wanted the percentage proposed in 
the Bill to be raised. It was also sug¬ 
gested that the expenditure incurred 
by a company on shifting its works,not 
only within a state but from one state 
to another should also be entitled to 
tax concession. Mr Shukla, however, 
pointed out that the government want¬ 
ed to watch and see whether the com¬ 
panies took advantage of the proposed 
provision for legitimate developmental 
work. It was only then, he said, 
that the case for allowing greater 
amortisation could be consider^. 

lacome-Tax Exemption Issue 

Opinions were also sharply divided 
on the exemption from income-tax 
the first Rs 4,000 of the monthly income 
of a foreign technician. Some members 
wanted this limit to be lowered to 
Rs 1,000 or 2,000 per annum. Some 
others, however, pleaded for raising it 
to Rs 8,000. These suggestions were not 
accepted by Mr Shukla, who argued 
that the proposed level was necessary to 
attract foreign technicians when foreign 
know-how had to be imported. The 
minister, of course, agre^ to have a 
proposal of Mr N. Dandekar (Swt.) 
examined. This proposal was that 
foreign employees of Indian companies 
should be allowed tax copcessiofis on 
expenditure incurred by them on holi¬ 
days within India on the same basis as 
the expenditure incurred by them when 
they proceeded on “home leave”. 

The proposed concession for new 
houses was generally acclaimed. It was 
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felt that it would go some way in reliev¬ 
ing the housing shortage for low-income 
groups. This concession is that the 
annual rental value of a house built 
after March 31, 1969, would be reduced 
by an amount upto Rs 1,200 for five 
years from the date of completion of the 
house. 

There was a good deal of controversy 
in the House about the plea of some 
members that the summary assessment 
cases should be allowed to be reopened, 
both at the instance of the assessees and 
tax officers. The plea, however, was 
not accepted by the minister. 

Two bills were adopted by the Rajya 
Sabha this week. These were : (/) The 
Air Corporations (Amendment) Bill; 
and (i7) the Code of Civil Procedure 
(Amendment) Bill. 

The former bill sought lo raise the 
number of directors on the boards of 
management of the Indian Airlines 
Corporation and Air-Tndia from nine 
to fifteen. During the discussion on this 
bill, the lAC services came in for severe 
criticism for their delays, the difficulties 
faced by customers in booking and mak¬ 
ing reservations, and the bureaucratic 
approach of employees. As regards Air- 
India, its entry into holeliering was 
adversely commented upon by some 
members. It was also stressed that the 
labour relations in the two organisa¬ 
tions left much to be desired. In this 
connection, it was suggested that if 
workers were represented on the boards 
of the two corporations, it would go 
some way in inculcating cordial rela¬ 
tions between the management and the 
employees. Another point of criticism 
was that care should be taken to sec 
that the charitable funds proposed lo 
be created by the two corporations as 
a sequel to this bill would be used only 
to further their interests. 

Use of Computers 

Appreciating the criticism of mem¬ 
bers, the Minister for Civil Aviation, 
Dr Karan Singh, pointed out that the 
delays in the case of lAC flights occurred 
not only due to the occasional unhelp¬ 
ful attitude of employees, but also 
because of the fact that the Airlines 
had no alternative planes to put into 
operation if there was any dislocation 
in the scheduled flights. With a view to 
overcoming the difficulties of customers 
in booking and making reservations, 
he said, computers were being harness¬ 
ed into use. The unsatisfactory labour 
relations in the two corporations. Dr 
Karan Singh thought,' was primarily 
due to inter-union rivalries. The em¬ 
ployees, he felt, had no cause for com¬ 
plaint about their emoluments. Dr 
Karan Singh appealed to the employees 
of the two corporations to realise their 
responsibility to give maximum saits- 
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faction to the people. The minister 
promised to give representation to work¬ 
ers on the boards of the two corpora¬ 
tions. But how soon it would be done, 
he hesitated to say. The matter, he dis¬ 
closed, was being considered by the 
government. Dr Karan Singh defended 
stoutly the selection of Mr Mohan 
Kumaramangalam as the Chairman of 
lAC. He pointed out that Mr Kiunara- 
mangalam was an extremely eminent 
lawyer and the allegation made by some 
members that he was using this office 
to boost his law practice was unfair. 
The Minister accepted an unofficial 
amendment to the effect that the chari¬ 
table funds sought to be created by the 
two corporations would be used only to 
further their interests. 

Comprehensive Legislation 

The Code of Civil Procedure (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill, sought to remove various 
defects in the Civil Procedure Code with 
a view to expediting disposal of the 
large number of cases pending in the 
Supreme Court and the high courts 
and for reducing the cost of litigation 
to some extent. The Minister of State 
for Law, Mr Jagannath Rao, disclosed 
during the debate on the bill that the 
government proposed lo introduce later 
during the current session, a compre¬ 
hensive legislation aimed at providing 
aid to the poor. 

The Ncxalite activities in West Ben¬ 
gal continued to exercise the minds of 
many parliamentarians this week also. 
Demands were made for restoring nor¬ 
malcy in the state at the earliest by 
enacting a preventive detention act. 
This demand, however, was not accept¬ 
ed by the government which appears to 
favour bringing forth, apparently under 
pressure from the CPI, a much diluted 
measure to arm the West Bengal admi¬ 
nistration with powers to deal with the 
situation. 


The alleged partisan coverage of ne\ys 
by All India Radio again came in 
for sharp criticism in the Rajya Sabha. 
Demandswerem idefor a full discussion 
on the subject, but the government did 
not show any willingness to concede 
it. 

The scheme for appointing broad- 
based management boards for each of 
the 14 banks nationalised last year was 
presented to Parliament this week by 
the Finance Minister, Mr Y.B. Chavan. 
There is a provision in it for associa¬ 
ting the goverments of states and union 
territories in the development of bank¬ 
ing by forming regional consultative 
committees. 

The scheme, drawn up under Section 
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9 of the Banking Companies (Acquisi- 
ition and Transfer of Undertakings) 
Act, 1970, envisages the constitution 
of 15-man nominal^ board of directors 
for each nationalised bank. Of these 
15 two will be whole-time directors, 
including the managing director who is 
to be designated as chief executive 
officer of the bank. The office of the 
custodian will be replaced by the manag¬ 
ing director. 

RepresentatioD on Bank Boards 

Repre.sentation has been given on the 
boards to bank employees (both wor¬ 
kers and officers), depositors, persons 
representing the interests of farmers, 
workers and artisans, as statutorily re¬ 
quired. Not more than five directors, 
having special knowledge and practical 
experience in one or more subjects, 
which are likely to be useful for the 
banks’ operation, can be appointed by 
the government. The Reserve Bank 
and the central government arc to 
have one official director each. Not 
more than two whole-time directors, 
of whom one is to be the managing 
director, are proposed to be appointed. 

While bigger hanks will have all the 
15 directors, it will be open to the go¬ 
vernment to constitute a smaller board 
for a bank, depending on its size, re¬ 
sources and area of operation. 

The tenure of a non-official director 
is propo.sed to be three years, so that it 
should be long enough to enable him 
to familiarise himself with the bank's 
working and participate elTectively in 
the deliberations of the board. At the 
same lime, care has been taken to see 
that it is not so long as to create vested 
interests, besides blocking the opportu¬ 
nity for inducting new non-officials. 
The official directors will hold office dur¬ 
ing the pleasure of the appointing autho¬ 
rity. I’he boards are required to meet 
at least six times a year and at least once 
in each quarter. 

There is flexibility in the provision re¬ 
lating to the appointment of one of the 
directors as chairman to preside over 
the board meetings. The government 
has the option to appoint, after con¬ 
sulting the Reserve Bank, one of the 
directors as part-time chairman or the 
same person lo hold the offices of the 
chairman and the managing director. 
The need for this provision, it is said, 
has arisen from the fact that the require¬ 
ments of diflerent banks as well as of 
future may vary. 

A management committee is proposed 
to be set up for each bank. It will exer¬ 
cise such powers as may be delegated to 
it by the board with the approval of the 
central government, such approval 
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being given after consultation with 
the Reserve Bank. The committee will 
include the chairman, managing direc¬ 
tor, the two official directors from 
the Reserve Bank and the Central 
Government. It will also have not more 
than four non-official directors who are 
on the board to be nominated by the 
government after consulting the Re¬ 
serve Bank. The non-officials shall not 
hold office (as members of the commi¬ 
ttee) for more than one year at a time. 
Other committees may also be set up 
by the boards’ consisting of directors or 
other persons, for advising on particu¬ 
lar matters or for performing scpecific 
duties assigned to them. 

Regional consultative committees, 
in all five in number, arc proposed to 
be appointed to advise the Reserve 
Bank and the Central Government on 
the subject of banking development in 
the concerned regions. These commi¬ 
ttee are designed to let the state and 
union territory governments have a 
sense of participation in the matter of 
banking development in the region. 
Each meeting will be presided over by 
the Finance Minister or a Minister or 
Deputy Minister in the union 
Ministry of Finance. Each re¬ 
gional consultative committee will 
consist of two representatives from each 
of the slates, and one representative of 
the union territory included in the re¬ 
gion and a representative each from the 
the major banks functioning in the re¬ 
gion, The Reserve Bank may send a 
senior officer to be present at these meet¬ 
ings. The committee will make re¬ 
commendations for the consideration 
of the Reserve Bank and the central 
government. 

Relief to Auditors 

In its report, submitted to Parliament 
this week, the Joint Committee of Par¬ 
liament on the Bill to determine (he 
conditions of service of the Comptroller 
and the Auditor-General has expressed 
the view that the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General might be relieved of 
the duty of auditing such receipts of 
government which, in the opinion of 
the President, need not be referred to 
h m in the public interest. The orig nal 
Bill empowered the Comptroller to 
audit all receipts which are payable into 
the consolidated funds of the centre, 
the slates and the union territories. In 
the case of receipts payable into the 
consolidated fund of a stale or of a 
u.niort erritory having a legislative 
asccmbly, the Joint Committee has sug¬ 
gested that such exemption should be 
mad; after consultations with the go¬ 
vernor of the Slate or the administrator 
of the union teniiory concerned. 

The audit report on the working of 
the stateowned Indian Telephone 
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Industries, which was also presented 
to Parliament this week, has made the 
startling revelation that incentives gene¬ 
rally associated wth higher efficiency 
and better performance have met with 
reverse results in this undertaking 
Despite the various incentives provided 
to employees, the efficiency of ITI, the 
report says, has gone down from 105.98 
per cent in 1965-66 to between 88.99 
and 96.66 per cent in various depart¬ 
ments during the period April to 
August, 1969. In four or five units, the 
efficiency has been consistently below 
100 per cent. 

Important Statements 

Several important statements were 
made by government spokesmen dur¬ 
ing the question hour in the two Houses 
this week. These were : (1) The Minister 
for Steel, Mr B. R. Bhagat, observed in 
the Rajya Sabha on November 16 that 
there had been no departure from the 
Industrial Policy Resolution in allow¬ 
ing electric furnaces to convert scrap 
into steel and in giving a licence to a 
private firm of Goa for producing 
sponge iron. The manufacture of steel 
from scrap by electric furnaces, Mr 
Bhagat added, had been deliccnsed two 
years ago, but some months back it 
was decided that these furnaces should 
get licences. As regards sponge iron, 
Mr Bhagat clarified that this did not 
amount to making of billets. Only a 
licence for the manufacture of billets 
would come in conflict with the Indus¬ 
trial Policy Resolution. 

(2) The Deputy Minister for Steel, 
Mr Mohammed Shaft Qureshi, stated in 
the Rajya on November 16 that the gove¬ 
rnment did not come in the way of the 
private sector in meeting the require¬ 
ments of certain categories of steel. 
Re-rollers were being given billets and 
they were also permitted to make im¬ 
ports to the extent of 50 per cent of 
their actual consumption of billets in 
1969-70. 

(3) The Deputy Minister for Rail¬ 
ways, Mr R.L. Chaturvedi, told the 
Lok Sabha on November 17 that trials 
were being conducted to establish tele¬ 
phone communication between mov¬ 
ing trains and control oflices for opera¬ 
tional purposes. If they succeed, the 
question of extending such communica¬ 
tion for use by travelling public would be 
investigated. 

(4) The Minister for Industrial De¬ 
velopment and Internal Trade, Mr 
Dinesh Singh, told the Lok Sabha on 
Noveu-iber 17 that the government 
would not hestiiaie to bring forward a 
statute asking industrial units to make 
provisions for research work. At the 
present stage, hov^ever, the government 
was not going in for such a statute. 

(5) The Minister for Finance, Mr 
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Y.B. Chavan, told the Rajya Sabha on 
November 17 that he was examining 
‘|in depth” the increase in the deposits 
of foreign banks since the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the top 14 Indian commercial 
banks last year. He ruled out the na- 
ationalisation of foreign banks in the 
country or their closure. 

(6) The Minister for Irrigation and 
Power, Dr K..L. Rao, told the Lok 
Sabha on November 18 that a national 
power grid would come into existence 
by the end of the sixth Plan period. 
He cautioned that the northern region 
would continue to face power shortage 
upto 1974. This was due to the deple¬ 
tion of water in the Bhakra reSfervoir 
as a result of siltage. A dam upstream 
Bhakra, he disclosed, was proposed to 
be constructed to protect the Bhakra 
Project. 

(7) The Minister of State for Foreign 
Trade, Mr L.N. Mishra, disclosed in 
the Rajya Sabha on November 19 that 
the government was setting up a jute 
corporation in the public sector to 
undertake purchase of raw jute and look 
after growers’ interests. This corpora¬ 
tion, Mr Mishra added, would not take 
over uneconomic jute mills. 

(8) The Minister of State for Home 
Aft'airs, Mr R.N. Mirdha, told the Rajya 
Sabha on November 19 that the govern¬ 
ment did not propose to reserve 
the manufacture of radios for the small- 
scale sector. It, however, would be 
meeting its requirements of radios from 
the small units. 

(9) The Minister of State for Food 
and Agriculture, Mr A.P. Shinde, in¬ 
formed the Lok Sabha on November 
19 that the government had approached 
the United States for ‘‘a fresh” PL 
480 agreement. Under such an agree¬ 
ment signed in October last year, three 
million tonnes of wheat were to be im¬ 
ported this year. Partly because of 
the diversion of some funds to cotton, 
the quantity of wheat expected in 
1970 would be about 2.52 million ton¬ 
nes. 

(10) Mr Shinde also disclosed in the 
Lok Sabha on November 19 that sugar 
exports would earn for the country 
Rs 25.5 crores this year, as against Rs 
9.84 crores in 1969. We are now export¬ 
ing the entire permissible quantity 
of 325,000 tonnes of sugar under the 
1968 International Sugar Agreement, 
added Mr Shinde. 

(11) Mr Shinde informed the Rajya 
Sabha on November 20, a Central 
Banana Development Corporation was 
proposed to be sat up with a share capi¬ 
tal of Rs 50 lakhs during the fourth Plan 
period. The central government would 
contribute Rs 40 lakhs to its share capi¬ 
tal. The balance will be contributed by 
the banana-growing states. 
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Now THAT the UK, Austria, Eire, Den- 
mark and Norway have applied to join 
the European Economic Community, 
I have thought it useful to compile an 
ABC of the EEC which sets out the 
present positions of the EEC and the 
UK and should enable you to appreci¬ 
ate the significance of each stage of the 
negotiations as the press will report 
them over the coming months. 

I 

COUNTRIES AND POPULATIONS 


European Economic Community 


Country 

Population 


COOO) 

W. Germany 

60.205 

France 

50.082 

Italy 

52,900 

Netherlands 

12,725 

Belgium ^ 

9,619 

Luxembourg 

336 

Total for EEC 

185,867 

European states which have entered 

into association agreements 

with the 

EEC arc: 


Greece 

8,803 

Turkey 

33,540 

European Free Trade Area (EFTA) 

United Kingdom 

55,391 

Norway 

3,819 

Sweden 

7,908 

Denmark 

4,870 

Switzerland 

6,145 

Austria 

7,350 

Portugal 

9,505 

Iceland 

193 

Total for EFTA 

95,181 


This excludes Finland with a popula¬ 
tion of 4,600,000, an associate member 
ofEFTA since 1961. 


Eire is not a member of EFTA but is 
party to the Anglo-Irish Free Trade 
Agreement, signed in December 1965, 
which f>rovides for thb reduction^ and 


eventual elimination of import duties 
between the two countries. 

Source: Statistical Office, European 
Communities. 

II 

EEC AGREEMENTS WITH OTHER 
STATES 

An association agreement with some 
African states and Madagascar (the 
Yaounde Convention) was signed in 
1963. The renewal of this agreement was 
signed in September 1969 and is to 
extend until the end of 1974. The follow¬ 
ing states are party to it: Madagascar, 
Ivory Coast, Congo-Kinshasa (ex-Bel¬ 
gian Congo), Senegal. Chad, Cameroon, 
Central African Republic. Mali, Burun¬ 
di, Niger, Congo-Brazzaville, Maurita¬ 
nia, Somalia, Dahomey, Upper Volta. 
Rwanda, Gabon. (The total population 
of these countries is 64.3 million). 

Association agreements with East 
Africa (Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania), 
were signed in September 1969. 

The EEC has signed trade agreements 
with the following countries: 

Iran (1963); Lebanon (1965); Tunisia 
(signed March 1969, entered into effect 
September 1, 1970); Morocco (signed 
March 1969, entered into effect Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1970); Israel (first agree 
ment, signed in 1964 ran until July 
1967. A second agreement, signed in 
June, 1970, came into effect on Octo¬ 
ber 1, 1970). Yugoslavia (an agreement 
was signed in March 1970 and entered 
into effect in May 1970). 

An association agreement signed with 
Nigeria in 1966 did not enter into effect 
before its expiry in May 1969. The 
Community is currently engaged in 
trade talks with : Egypt, Algeria, Leba¬ 
non, Austria, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Japan and Malta. 

HI 

ECONOMIC FACTS 
(a) Aonval Growth rate per head 

Here is the average annual increase 
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of GNP per hwd at constant (1963) 
prices fot 1958-67; 


Country 

Per cent 

Italy 


4.8 

France 


3.9 

Belgium 


3.8 

W, Germany 


3.7 

Netherlands 


3.7 

(EEC Average 


4.0) 

United Kingdom 


2.5 

Source: OECD National Account of 

OECD countries, 

1958-67 


(b) National Income 


1958 1968 Percent 
(US dollars) increase 

France 

1182 2537 4 

-115 

Luxembourg! 

1402 2254 4 

- 62 

W. Germany 

1080 2201 4 

(-104 

Belgium 

1158 2154 4 

1- 86 

Netherlands 

845 1982 - 

(-135 

Italy 

598 1390 - 

-132 

Common Market 



Average 

955 2040 4-114 

United Kingdom 

1248 1859 -f 49 

Source: European Communities 

Stastitical Office. 


(c) Prices 



Increase In Consumer Prices 1958-68 

% Increase 

France 

45.0 

Netherlands 

38.0 

Italy 

38.6 

United Kingdom 

30.2 

Belgium 

26.7 

W. Germany 

25.3 

Luxembourg 

22.0 

SoirRCE: National Institute Economic 

Review 



(d) Wages 



Here are the percentage increases in 
real wages in manufacturing industries 
in the three largest EEC states and in 

UK. between 1958 and 1968: 



UK 

France 

Italy 

W. Germany 


Source: OECD 


19% 

41 % 

42% 

54% 
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(e) National Expenditure on Sotiul (g) Industrial Efficiency and Income (in IS dollars) 
Welfare and Security 1967 



I oUil 

Expen- 

f olal 


(Sm) 

elOiic 




per head 

of 



of 

gross 



popiila- na 

lional 



lion 

]irO' 



(S) 

duel 

Belgium 

3,006 

314 

15 0 

1 I am V- 

18,800 

377 

16 1 

W Germany 

20,824 

348 

17.2 

llal> 

10,998 

210 

15 8 

I. uxembourg 

126 

373 

19 0 

Ncl herlaiuE 

3,880 

.^^08 

IS 5 

UK,*-11.70:*' 214** 

14 8 

■ Approxim; 

Be figure 

s cmlv. 


Converted 

al end-ye 

ar extlninge 

I ate 

Soltkl r : E 

urt>pean 

Comnuinili 

es 


Si.ilislical OllUc. 

'I he EEC slates spend more per head 
on welfare than the UK because where¬ 
as the necessary funds are raised in the 
liK by flat rale conlnbution ]>er head 
(which discriminates against the less 
well ofl') subsidised by general taxation, 
in the EEC they arc raised by contribu¬ 
tions which arc percentages of wages 
and salaries, so that ihc higher the 
eainings total and individual 
Tisc the greater the contribution 
to welfare, an economically .scnsi- 
le and socially just system. 

Ifj Investment 


Here IS the average annua! percen¬ 
tage increase ii\ gross investment m 
machinerv and equipment at li.xed 
prices: 

IU5H-64 l%4-07 195S-67 


UK 

5 8 

3 9 

5 2 

EBanec 

7 0 

5 6 

6 5 

W. Geimany 

10 2 

0 8 

6 4 

llaly 

7.7 

2 4 

5 9 

NellicrIaiKis 

9 2 

4 0 

7.4 

Bclgjuni 

7 (4 

9.0 

8 0 

I iLxeinhoLirg 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.la pan 

15 2 

4 4 

14 0*^' 

USA 

7 s 

9 7 

8 3 


L'p lo only. 

N \ Not available 
Sol lo I jNalional A».».ountN ol 01,C O 
Couiilrics P)sS-(^7. 


Gross value added* Wagc/salary billl 

per worker per worker 



1962 

1968 

per cent 
change 

1962 

1968 

per ccnl 
change 

Belgium 

2,801) 

4.4fK) 

+.S7 

J ,800 

2.700 

+50 

Era nee 

3,800 

6.100 

-|-60 

2.300 

3,800 

+65 

W Germany 

3.100 

4,800 

+55 

1.990 

2,900 

+53 

ll.ily 

1,900 

3.200 

+68 

1,200 

2,000 

+67 

Nelherlaiul'^ 

2,900 

5,300 

+83 

1,800 

3..300 

. +83 

EEC 

2.900 

4.700 

+62 

1.800 

2.900 

+61 

E^K 

2.7CM) 

3,400 

+26 

1,900 

2,400 

4^26 


' At factor cost. 

tAN employees in indiistrv, manual and non-manual; including fringe bene¬ 
fits paid by employers and before lax and olhci' deductions 

(h) Trade Developments 

External IVade of the United Kingdom 

I95S 1968 Percentage 

- _ - - - -. .. increase 

£ £ % 1958-68 

million of loLil million of total 


Imports (1) Total 

3,834 

100 

7, 45 

100 

102 

of which EEC 

538 

14 

1,551 

20 

188 

Continental EFTA (2' 

436 

i 1 

1.161 

15 

166 

Commonweallh 

1.336 

35 

1,867 

24 

40 

Rest td' the woi Id 

1.524 

40 

3.166 

41 

108 

f ood, beverages and to- 
baeeo 

1,490 

39 

1,900 

25 

28 

Basic malenals and fuels 

1.345 

35 

2,109 

27 

57 

M a nil fa etui cd good s 

U77 

26 

3,627 

47 

371 

Exports Total 

3,250 

100 

6,183 

100 

90 

of which EEC 

448 

14 

1.196 

19 

167 

('onlineulal EFTA (2) 

3,52 

11 

858 

14 

144 

Commonwealth 

1.239 

38 

1,408 

23 

14 

Rest tif vvoi Id 

1.21 1 

37 

2,721 

44 

125 

Finxl. beverages and to¬ 
bacco 

194 

6 

398 

6 

105 

Basic materials and fuels 

242 

7 

346 

6 

48 

Manfacliired goods 

2.714 

84 

5,285 

85 

95 


(1) Excludes United States military aircraft. 

(2) Including Finland. 

Sol R( }: Britain and the European Communilies—An Economic As.scssmcnt. 
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The EEC $tres$e$ that the figiuresof 
indmlrial dScieticy and incomes given 
here are only approximate guides.. The 
gross value added per employee 
presents the value of work put into the 
manufacturing or processing of a pro- 
duct»; w^le the wage bill per employee 
4 iverages out the cos^ of providing direct 
and indirect incomw of workers at all 
feveif in industry; ^ ^ 

li'k noteworthy that whereas UK 
cxports.to the Commonwealth countries 
increased by only 14 per cent between 
1958 and 1968 UK exports to the EMC 
TOfit by 167 per cent. The trade between 
the EEC states themselves increased by 
more than 300 per cent during the same 
period — from $6,800 m llion to over 
$29,000 m Uion. This Community trend 
did not mean any slackening in the deve¬ 
lopment of EEC trade with non-niembcr 
countries, which has more than doubled 
since 1958/ Whereas between 1955 
and 1958 the annual average increase in 
EEC slates trade with non-Coininuniiy 
countries was approximately 8 per 
cent, the equivalent for the period 19:S 
to 1968 following the entry into effect 
of the Rome Treaty was approximately 
10percent. • 

(i) Taxes and the Economy 

Taxes and siciiak securily conlribu- 
lions as a percentage of gross natioiul 
product at factor cost in 1968 are 
given in table below. 

When economists declare that UK 
taxes arc loo high and a burden on 
growth, socialists usually reply by cit¬ 
ing these figures, which show that 
(Italy cxceptwl) EF-C total taxes do 
not dilTcr greatly from those of the 
UK. Hie answer is that the way in 
which the taxes are collected may be 


more or less burdensome. The high 
percentage taken in income-tax on the 
UK is a tax on initit»tive» enterprise 
and growth, 

(j) Statistics oa the ' Standard of Living" 

The British worker receives an hourly 
wage that compares well with that of 
workers in the Common Market count¬ 
ries. Here are the hotirly earnings of 
manual'‘workers (men and women) in 
nianufjcturing industries: 


S. d 


Upiicd Kingdom 

9 

3.1 

Belgium 

9 

5.8 

Luxembourg 

n 

8 5 

Methoi lands 


5 S 

Italy 

6 

7 

1'ranee 

S 

1 

W (ieinianv 

10 

S 3 


It is in the area of indirect remunera* 
tioiK including such items as paid holi¬ 
days. extra cash payments. S(H'ial se- 
cLinlv L-(c that the avero^c wtukcr in 
the ('om.nof. Maiket i'* mirkedly 
better olf ih.in his Fnelish counterpart. 

The Bi iii^h uorkL-i gels an avoiagc of 
(•>-?.] ihy i pjid iuihduy pcr\e.ii (includ¬ 
ing public holidays). In comparison: 


The Belgian worker 
The German worker 
The French worker 
file Italian worker 
rhe Luxembourg 
worker 

The Dutch wt^rker 


22-28 days 
25-.27 days 
'^2days (average) 
:^K47 dj\> 


28-34 da\s 
24-30 days 


In the UK, paid holidays araounted 


Taxes on income Taxes on Social security Total 
ext>cndilure contributions, 


House- Corpora- Total Of w hich 

holds lions paid by 

employe I s 


Belgium 

9.2 

2.3 

15.1 

10,8 

6.8 

37.4 

France 

5.4 

2.1 

18.3 

16.7 

11.9 

42 5 

W. GcrmaiQf, 

9.5 

2.6 

15.7 

2 I 

6.2 

39 8 

Italy 

5.7 

1.9 

14,1 

12.4 

n.a. 

34.1 

Netherlands 

11.6 

3.1 

12.5 

15.0 

11.0 

42.2 

VK 

12.4 

2.9 

18.9' 

5,9 

3.0 

40.1 


local 

fteiKts, Augc^st ]97(>» HMSO. 


to 7.8 per cent of (he basic wage of 
workers in manufacturing industry in 
1968. In Belgium the pro|M)rtion was" 
17.4 per cent, in France 13.3 per cent, 
in W- Germany 14 5 per cent, in Italy 
16.2 per cent, in Luxembourg 10.5 per 
cent and in the Netherlands 10.6 per 
cent. . ' ' . . 

Paynicnfs on fop nf basic wageS^ such 
as efi^ciericy, and productivity wnuses, 
travel allowances etc., arc not paid to, 
workers in Britain on as large a scale 
as workers in EEC countries. The 
UK worker does not get paid the bonus 
known as '*thc I3lh month'* as do 
many workers on the Continent. 

Cash benefits as a preentage of basic 
wages: 


Per cent 


Belgium 

5.J 

France 

8.2 

W Gel manV 

4.3 

Italy 

17 3 

I uxembourk! 

6.1 

NcihcrLuuN 

8.2 

UK 

2.4 


Su’ 10 I : Si.ui^iics (hll.ee of the EEC. 

(k) Contribution of the EEC to Faster 
(Growth 

As t<') how far ihe EEC can be held 
lespemsihlo for iho ecnuornie advances 
made since 1958. a repoil publnshed by 
the Confederaiion of Briti>h Indu.stry 
.sa\ s; 

*T.iUle information can be gained 
iVimi the evolution of growth rates in 
the LFC. since, aliliough all member 
countries except Germany experienced 
an acceleration in growth in 1958-66 
as against 1953-S. the same pattern is 
discemihle in non-EFC countries. 
Nevcrihclcss there arc reasons which 
suggest that the acceleration of member 
count Tie's growth was due largely to 
the creation of the EEC. First in a 
study by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit in 1957 it was expected that growth 
in EEC countries after this date would 
slow down to the FFTA rates; that it 
did not may be considered to some ex 
tent due to the formation of the Com¬ 
mon Market, moreover, the two smallest 
and slowest-growing countries before 
I95S experienced the most acceleration 
over the two periods,: Belgium: 2,4per 
rent p.a. rose to 4.5 per cent; Nether¬ 
lands: 4.0 per cent rose to 5.1 per cent. 
This seems to substantiate the theory 
that the small slow grower gains the 
most from economic integration and 
would augur well for the UK as a re- 
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et’s not fool ourselves. 

When dealing with so many 
foreign exchange regulations and 
problems, no bank can wave a 
magic wand and make all your 
headaches vanish. 

But we believe a bank can-and 
should—do everything in its power to 
help. 


We do. 

We have branches and subsidiaries 
i (48, to be exact) all over the world to 


16th century woodcut by Hans Baldung suggests that 
foreign exchange was, a headache even 500 years ago. 



keep us abreast of local market infor¬ 
mation and regulations. 

And Cenfex-our network of foreign 
exchange desks in major money capitals 
—allows us to handle transactions effici¬ 
ently. With immediate access to the 
varying rates, we can produce the most 
attractive exchange rates for our clients. 

But we do considerably more than 

this. 

We’ll sit down with you. And listen. 

And really try to iron out your own 
particular problems. 

If it’s a time of monetary unrest, for 
instance, and you ask us to evaluate your 
risks, we'll show you all the alternatives 
open to you. Then let you decide which 
suits your own business condition best. 

We might even suggest you not ex¬ 
change your funds at current rates. Or 
give you alternate banking methods 
which will do the same job as an ex¬ 
change of funds, at less cost to you. ^ 

We might not be able to end all 
headaches of foreign exchange. ' 

But we’ll do all in our power to ease 
the pain. ' 


Americmi Express Internationail Banking Corporation has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking transactions all over the world. 
We'it in these maior financial centers : Calcutta, Bombay. New Delhi, Amsterdam. Athens (2), Bask. Brenm. Brussels, Cannes. ChitUfong, Dacca, 
Djakarta, Ousseldorf, Florence, Frankfurt. Geneva. The Hague. Hamburg. Heidelberg. Hong Kong. Karachi. Kowloon (2), Lahore. Lausanne, London, 
Lttceme, Lugano. Milan, Monte Carlo. Munich, Naples, Nice. Okinawa (2). Paris (2). Piraeus, Rome, Rotterdam, Salonica. Taipei, Tokyo, Venicc<2), 
Vienna. Zurich. International Headquarters : 65 Broadway, New York, New York, 

AawricMBxpresihteratlloMlBiiiBBgCoiTWitloa^ 




lativcly small part of a large unit**. 
(Britain in Europe—4 Second Industrial, 
Appraisal CBf 1970). 

IV 

CHRONOr-OGV OF EVLNTS 1950-70 

M.iy 9. 1950 : Scluinian Declaration 
~ the French Foroi^it Minister, M, 
Schum 111 , makes a proposal to place 
I-rench and GwMni.in coal and steel 
under a common authonty. 

April IS, 1951 : Treaty setting up the 
tiiropean Coal and Steel Conimiinity 
(ECSC') signed in Paris. 

May 27, 1952 : Treaty setting up a 
L'ouropean Deterjce Conirminity (EDC) 
signed in Paris. 

Augiisr 30. 1954 : FDC trentv re¬ 
jected bv the FreiKh Parliament. 

June l-C 1955; Mcssina Conference: 
The T'orcign Ministers of ['TaiKO, West 
CTnmany, Itaiv Melgiiirn, IloLiiul and 
I Lixemi^oi'ig propose furthei steps 
towards economic integral ion. Britain 
sends observer, b.ii Je^.lines subsequent 
invitation to eiPei negotiations. 

junc2o, 195b: Negotiations on Rome 
Treilies in BrusseU. 

March 25, 1957; Signature of Rome 

Treaties. 

Ja nil a r> 1, 195,5; The Rome Treaties 
come into force selling up the European 
Economic Comnumily (Common 
Market) and Euratom. 

June I, 1958: Government of General 
de Gaulle returns to power. 

November 20, 1959: Fairopcan FTec 
Trade Association Convention (EFTA) 
signed between Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland 
and United Kingdom 

May 3. 10-12 May, 1960; EFTA 
Convention in force. 

May 10-12, I960 : EEC decides 

to speed up timetable for implement¬ 
ing the Common Market and 
the first steps towards a Common 
E\tcrna! TarilTare taken (a year early). 

July I, 1961 : Finland becomes an 
Asso^uialc of EFIA. 

July 9, (9^)1 : Groece signs association 
agreement with EEC (entity into force 
November 1962). 

July 31, ]9(>i : \[r Macmillan an¬ 
nounces the gv)vernmenTs decision to 
apply for full membership of the EEC. 

November 8, 1961 : Negotiations 
with Great Britain open in Brussels. 

January 14, 1962 : EEC fixes basic 
features of common agricultural policy. 


eastern economist 

and issues regulations for grains, 
pigincat, eggs and poultry, fruit and 
vegetables, and wine. 

May 15, 1962 : Community decides 
second speed ing-up of Common 
Market timetable. 

January '4, 1963 : President de 

Gaulle declares that Britain is not ready 
for Community membership. Negotia¬ 
tions come to an end on January 29. 

July 1, 1963 : Signature of Yaounde 
Convention, associating eighteen inde¬ 
pendent states in Africa and Mada¬ 
gascar with the Community for five 
years from June I, 1964. 

September 12, 1963: Turkey signs as¬ 
sociation agreement with Community 
(entry into force December I, 1964). 

May 4, 1964 : Kennedy Round TarilT 
Negotiations open in Geneva. 

June 30, 19o5 : French delegnles walk 
out of C’ouncil mceling becaubo of 
opposition to majority voting French 
boycoit of ;ill Community institutions 
begins and coniiniics for next seven 
inonihs 

Januaiv f. 196(' : I’rench relinii to 
FliC. I'hird and lab I stage of EEC 
transition period begins. 

November 10.196t): Mi Wilson anno¬ 
unces British government's decision 
to explore the possibilities of British 
entry into the EEC. 

January 16, 1967 : Mr Wilson and 
Mr Brown begin tour of Community 
to sound out chances of second British 
application 

May II, 1967 : Britain, Denmark. 
Norway and Ireland make second 
application to join EEC. 

December 19, 1967 : Council dead¬ 
lock on enlargement owing tode Gaulle 
veto ' applications left on table. 

July I, 1968 : EEC customs union 
complete. Common agricultural price 
levels agreed First stage of Kennedy 
Round (concluded in June 1967j comes 
into etfect. 

April 28, 1969 ; Resignation of Gene¬ 
ral de Gaulle from French Presidency. 

June 22, 1969: M. Pompidou elected 
President of F'ranee. 

October 21, 1969: West German elec¬ 
tions - Herr Brandt becomes Chanc¬ 
ellor. 

December 1-2,1969: Summit meeting 
of the Six to discuss future development 
of EEC. Agreement to open negotia¬ 
tions with Britain in the near future. 

December 22, 1969 : Agreement in 
principle reached on new financial 
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system for the EEC to come into effect 
in 1971. 

December 31, 1969 : End of EEC’s 
twelve year transition period. 

V 

E E.crs NEGOTIATING POSITION 

0:i Juni 30,1970, the Belgian Foreign 
Minister. M. Harmel, as President of 
the EEC Council, said: * 

*‘(A) We assume in principle that 
your states accept the treaties and.tl^ir 
political objectives, all the deci$i0iii5of 
every type which have been taken.a|||fbe 
the treaties came into force and the 
choices made in the field of develop¬ 
ment. These decisions also incluclc the 
agreement concluded by the Commu¬ 
nity with third countries. 

(B) Under these conditions, the 
Community wishes at the opening of the 
negtdiaMons, lo sGtea certain number 
ot principles which it intends to 
apply: 

1. The rule which must necessarily 
govern the negotiations is that the solu¬ 
tion of any problems of adjustment 
vyhich may arise must be sought in estab¬ 
lishment of tiansitional measures and 
not in changes in tlic existing rules. 

2. The object of the transitional mea- 
suies will be to allow for the adjustments 
which prove to be necessary as a consc- 
q lienee of the enlargement. Their dura* 
tion must be restricted to that required 
to achieve this aim. as a general rule, 
they must incorporate detailed time¬ 
tables and must commence with an 
initial significant mutual tariff reduction 
on the entry into force of the accession 
treaties. 

3. The transitional measures must be 
conceived in such a way as lo ensure an 
overall balance of reciprocal advantages. 
With this in mind it will be necessary 
to ensure adequate synchronisation of 
the progress of freedom of movement 
of industrial goods with the achieve¬ 
ment of the agricultural common mar¬ 
ket. This consideration must be taken 
into account in respect of the duration 
of the transitional period, which should 
be the same for all the applicants. 

4. In other fields in which transitional 
measures prose necessary, the dura¬ 
tion of such measures could, if possible 
and desirable, be varied according to 
their subject matter and the applicants 
involved, These questions \^ill be exa¬ 
mined during the negotiations. 

5. The various accession treaties 
should come into force on the same date. 

(C) It IS the Community’s opinion 
that the accession of new members will 
lead to the enlarged Community having 
new responsibilities towards develop¬ 
ing countries, which it will have to meet 
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in appropriate ways. With this in view, 
the enlarged Community must be ready 
to continue its policy of association both 
as regards the existing associated 
African and Malagasy states and for 


VIENNA: 

Whili: the Common Market prepares 
for its second generation developments 
by considering later this month the 
Werner report on monetary integra¬ 
tion, there is a consultative pause in 
which to look again at one of Europe’s 
and the Market’s most vigorous consti¬ 
tuents, West Germany. 

[( is now a little over a year since the 
Deutschmark was revalued and no re¬ 
cession, so vocally feared by German 
industrialists at that time, has come 
about. The forecasts had the support 
of the economic textbooks’ rule that an 
upward revaluation makes exports 
dearer and imports less expensive, but 
Chancellor Brandt’s increase of 9.3 per 
cent in the mark's parity has had no 
such cffccl, even though West Gernv 
any’s cctinomy is export-oriented. 

Slow Recovery 

On the contrary. West German econo¬ 
my is sh)wly recovering from the severe 
bout of overheating which it had suffe¬ 
red increasingly in the later sixties. 
Five leading German research institutes 
recently expressed a joint opinion that 
the country's economy was now under¬ 
going transition “from super-heat to 
normalisation" and a slightly quieter 
domestic demand for capital goods indi¬ 
cated quieter days ahead. And although 
the German central bank contends 
that there arc few changes in the general 
trend of the economy, it can scarcely 
he denied by the most conservative Ger¬ 
man economist that his country’s eco¬ 
nomy is cooler and calmer than it was a 
year ago when foreign money was 
pouring in for quick profits, helping to 
produce artificial excitations. 

Bankers are necessarily cautious 
people, slow to admit improvement 
and with a keen eye for threatening 
trends. In West Germany, they decline to 
admit that the situation has improved, 
emphasise that industry still has much 
more work than it can handle, deplore 
delivery delays that are much short than 
in many other countries, and shake 
their heads over the labour market 
tension that has produced a number of 
strikes. Like British bankers, they de¬ 
plore sleep rises in production costs, 
especially the high increases in wages 


the benetil of the independent African 
countries of comparable structure and 
level of development which request 
association with a view to promoting 
their economic and social development. 


and salaries. To the German the word 
“inflation", after his catastrophic ex¬ 
perience in the twenties and thirties 
as well as after the last war. is a near- 
paralysing bogey. The effect of this 
fear is seen in the fact that, though aver¬ 
age earnings have risen by about 10 per 
cent in the last year, private savings 
are about three per cent less, indicating 
greater spending spurred by anxiety 
to buy before prices rise further. In 
the last month or so this private demand 
appears to have been falling oiT, but 
the tendency to excessive precautionary 
buying is always a nervous factor in 
the German economy. 

No Revaluation 

Two months ago. West Germany’s 
chronic trade surplus still stood at 9.23 
billion Dculr.chmarks, or some £1.3 
billion. The reduction in one year was 
minimal; at the end of August 1970, the 
surplus was only £.015 billion less than 
a year earlier. Partly as a result, the 
foreign currency reserves of the German 
central bank are again nearing the re¬ 
cord level reached Just before revalua¬ 
tion ^ at the end of September they 
were about £400 million less than on 
September .30, 1969. There is. however, 
no serious discussion of a further re¬ 
valuation of the Deutschmark. 

A factor that has helped the German 
economy to stabilise slowly from its 
feverish boom conditions in 1969 is the 
absorption, grudgingly undertaken, by 
any West German companies of the 
price increases for their products last 
year. Others, like Volkswagen, had 
as a precaution raised some of ihcir 
foreign prices before revaluation and 
others, including some of the largest 
chemical concerns, stepped up tbcir 
branch activities abroad to counter the 
effect of revaluation. 

West German industry is convinced 
that another revaluation would price 
German products out of world markets. 
To avoid encouraging revaluation by 
restraining price increases, despite ris¬ 
ing production costs and wages, several 
well-known German manufacturers 
may be making themselves susceptible to 
a takeover within a few years. The 
German car industry is particularly 
sensitive on this point, since several 
firms will shortly have lo face the ma¬ 


jor financial strain of re-tooling. This 
is a problem for the economy as a whole, 
since the car industry is a prestigious 
and important constituent and gives 
employment lo over 600,000 workers. 

>Vorkers, in fact, are rather more a 
problem to West Germans than costs or 
inflation risks. The plain fact is that 
there arc not nearly enough p>copIe in 
Germany to do the work required. 
There arc now nearly two million 
foreign workers (“guest workers" is 
the German term) in (he Federal Re¬ 
public. The Yugoslavs lead with 21.8 
per cent of the foreign work force with 
Italians second at 19.6 per cent and 
Turks third. The remainder are mainly 
Greek, Spanish and Portuguese - al¬ 
most all, in fact, south Europeans. 

Unsatisfactory Solution 

it is in many ways an unsatisfactory 
solution of the German industrial pro¬ 
duction problem - it sets up severe 
social tensions, produces ‘•ad educa¬ 
tional problems, costs foreign exchange, 
runs into huge expense for housing and 
raises innumerable personal problems. 
Unemployment in Germany is minimal 
- about 90,0(K) — but total vacancies 
are around 870,CKX). So that companies, 
spending money over housing, langua¬ 
ges and technical education that arc all 
heads extraneous to their usual budgets, 
are forced to employ foreigners, often 
unskilled workers, who have to be 
taught their factory work as well. 

One result is lhal German industry 
like the Swedish, is beginning to lake 
itself lo workers rather than have the 
workers come t<^ it. German firms arc 
expanding fairly rapidly m Ireland 
where labour is available rather than 
develop their existing plants on the 
continent. 

There seems to be no end to this situa¬ 
tion: the Economics Ministry has esti¬ 
mated lhal within 10 years foreign 
workers in West Germany will rise 
from (lie present one million to 2 5 
million and even more by 1980. The 
cost to German foreign exchange is al¬ 
ready £344 million a year and the pros¬ 
pect appears to be that it may rise to 
nearly £1 billion if the present trend 
continues. 

But if ever there were a recession - 
and the drag of foreign labour is a hind¬ 
rance to German industrial expansion -- - 
the foreign workers would be the first 
lo lose their jobs. The current hard line 
taken by German trade unions in wage 
negotiations, the decrcasingly respectful 
attitude of the German worker towards 
its employer and his union leaders make 
an exodus of foreign workers from 
West Germany certain as soon as less 
pro.spcrous days arrive. 


Ominous Indicators 

E- B BROOK 
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his styles are the dream; 

he lends the town a'hooting; 
his models are the cream; 



in gay 


GWALIOR SUITING 


1 


CWALIOR SUITING-MEN ARE MEN WHO HAVE AN EVE OF ORIGINALITY 

AVAILABLE IN DELHI AT: 

Mills- Retail Depot. A-25. Connaught Place; Sylco, 11-K. Connaught Plac« ^**‘'’®*^*' * 
^.ns. Opp. Bank of India. Chandni Chowk: Rajhamal Fmporium. 11-Tt. Kamla Nagar and other 

leading stores. 

Sumer Chand .lain, Kaira Sliahanshahi; Rucg.inmal Puranchand, Katra Choban; Shiva Tex i . 
K.iirj Nay.i. Chandni Chowk, Delhi 

AG rNTS . Cangabish-in Bhasm. Krnh.m Gali. Katra Neel; S. K. Traders, Katra Neel. 

Delhi. 
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C.V. Raman was a great scientist. He 
was also a difTiciilt individual. Though 
an institution in himself, he has not 
left any institution behind. This could 
be as much a criticism of Raman as 
it may be of the lesser men who strutted 
on the national stage in the years when 
he withdrew into his magniticent iso¬ 
lation. That he had little patience with 
those who had turned science into a 
political science was to his credit; that, 
though a rebel with a cause, he seemed 
to place his rebellion above his cause 
was his country’s misfortune and per¬ 
haps his personal tragedy as well. 

iK « 

Although pre^s reports say that the 
President, Mr V.V Giri; plans to under¬ 
go a month's treatment at the Arya 
Vaidyasala at fCottakkal in Kerala, the 
Rashtrapati Ehavan here seems pre¬ 
pared for his being away for as long 
as two months The President’s secre¬ 
tariat, I learn, is, in fac^ planning his 
engagements for the New Year on this 
basis. The famous vaidyasala to which 
Mr Giri has withdrawn himself is well- 
known for the courses of trainient it 
undertakes for such illnesses as rheu¬ 
matic ailments, nervous disorders and 
mental aflliclions Quite often hopeful 
men in the autumn of life are also known 
to go there for cures which might help 
them to shed .some of the burden of the 
years. A course of kayakalpa of sorts is 
said to be one of the attractions of this 
place. 

It is reassuring to be told that Mr 
Giri has gone there only in quest of a 
renewal of youth rather than in search 
of a remedy for any serious illness. With 
characteristic exuberance the president 
has announced that he hopes to return 
to the capital '‘ten years younger and 
twenty years more active”. The Vice- 
President should learn to be patient. 
Meanwhile the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General (or whoever it is 
that may be concerned) should look into 
the question whether expenditure on 
kayakalpa can be treated as legitimate 
medical expenses on the President to be 
met by the tax-payer. 

* ♦ 

Standard Motors is being done to 
death in Madras because the Minister 
for Industries in the slate government 
is making a prestige issue of his demand 
hat certain employees (who, by their 
tdisordcrly or even violent behaviour, 


had been largely responsible for the 
labour trouble which precipitated the 
closure of the plant) should be taken 
back into service as a condition of the 
reopening of the works. Premier Auto¬ 
mobiles in Bombay is finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to make both ends 
meet in its day-to-day working, since 
every car it makes and sells involves 
it in a financial loss. Hindustan 
Motors in West Bengal has been com¬ 
pelled to pass the dividend on its ordi¬ 
nary shares. The Verghese inquiry, 
which examined the circumstances of 
Standard Motors at the instance of the 
Government of Tamil Nadu, had con¬ 
firmed the familiar fact that the govern¬ 
ment's policy of fixing the prices of cars 
at levels which are uneconomic to the 
manufacturers has made it impossible 
for the industry to function in a viable 
manner. 

New Delhi however has rcmainccl 
quite indifferent to the crisis in this im¬ 
portant industry in which considerable 
money and skills have been invested. 
SinuiUaneously, it is playing with pro¬ 
jects or proposals for a new plant or 
plants for inanufaeturing new model or 
models of cars, variously described as a 
small car. a cheap car or a people's 
car Economic planning has never had 
much of a reputation in our country 
and these antics of the Ministiy of In 
diislrial Development (which seem 
lo have the personal blessings of the 
Prime Minister) arc certainly making it 
more than ever difficuli for informed 
Opinion in oui country to take the 
government's pretentions ol economic 
planning seriously. 


When Caligula appointed his horse a 
consul he had at least the assurance that 
the quadruped knew its place. 'Mic 
Prime Minister seems to be less well- 
placed in relation to her favourites. 
When Secretaries to the Government 
entertain officially, the expenses arc 
not only tax-exempt, but are actually 
met by tax-payers. It follows that even 
if such functions do not always further 
the cause of the country, they should at 
least avoid harming its interests. The 
Foreign Secretary, Mr T.N. Kaul, gave 
a party the other day in honour of our 
Ambassador-designate to Bonn, Mr 
Kcwal Singh, and the Counsellor- 
designate, Mr Saad Rashmi. To this was 
invited the East German Consul- 
General,Mr Herbert Fischer. Protesting 


this, the West German Ambassador in 
New Delhi, Mr Guenter Diehl, went 
away without attending the party. It 
should not have been difficuli for Mr 
Kaul to anticipate the West German 
Ambassador’s reaction and it cannot 
be easy even for him to explain away 
his peculiar sense of propriety. It is 
particularly regrettable that avoidable 
embarrassment was caused lo the West 
German Ambassador in New Delhi by 
the Foreign Secretary’s ret of tactless¬ 
ness and even graccicssncss just a day 
after the two countries had signed an 
agreement under which credits totalling 
DM 270 million (Rs 55 35 crores) were 
provided for our development projects 
in the coming financial year. 

Dr A. Appadorai, who was honoured 
at a public function in the capital some 
days ago by his filends and admirers 
(who presented him with a collection of 
essays on politics and international 
relations, specially written for the 
occasion by eminent scholars) is among 
(he more retiring personalities in New 
Delhi’s academic world. Indeed it is 
difficult to credit this gentle and self- 
clTacing man with the aggresswe 
endeavour that should have gone into 
the building up of the Indian Council 
of Woild Affairs and its offshoot, the 
Indian School of International Studies, 
to their present positions of service or 
excellence 

Dr Appadorai came to New Delhi 
in 1944 from Loyola College, 
Madras, where he was teaching Political 
Science. He met both his opportunity 
and his challenge when Pi. Hridaynath 
Kunzru chose him for organising into 
an institution Tej Bahadur Sapru's and 
also his (Ktinzi u's) own ideas of a public 
institution which would study interna¬ 
tional relations with reference lo a free 
India's prospective role in Asian or 
world politics. This has been one of the 
most productive partnerships that there 
has been and it has had its triumphs in 
educating India about the world and 
the world about India. Di Appadorai 
has been regularly writing in this jour¬ 
nal on political issues or matters of 
public policy. His articles have been of 
current as well as scholarly interest. 
His association with Eastern Economist 
in this manner is a matter of particular 
satisfaction to me since T happen to be 
one of his old - and. occasionally, irre¬ 
verent - students of the Loyola days. 

V.B. 
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ASSISTANCE FROM W. GERMANY 
An agreement for assistance totalling 
Rs 55.35 crores (DM 270 million), which 
the Government of the Federal Republic 
of Germany had pledged at the meeting 
of the Aid-India Consortium held at 
Paris in May, 1970, was signed in New 
Delhi on November 19, 1970. The 
Ambassador of the Federal Republic 
of Germany, H.E. Mr Guenter Diehl 
and Mr Y.T. Shah, Joint Secretary, 
union Ministry of Finance (Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs), signed on 
behalf of their governments. The 
agreement is a sequel to the successful 
conclusion of the talks held last month 
in Bonn tetween the delegations of the 
two countries. It may be noted that the 
quantum of aid for 1970-71 has increased 
to DM 270 million as compared to 
DM 250 million for 1969-70. The talks 
in Bonn also covered other matters of 
common interest in the economic field 
and particularly the question of in¬ 
creased exports from India to Germany. 
The economic assistance of Rs 55.35 
crores under this agreement will be 
utilised as follows:—(i) Rs 17.73 

crores (DM 86.5 million) as commodity 
aid for purchase of goods and services. 
Ofthis Rs 3.8 crores (DM 16.5 million) 
would be by way .of liquidity assistance 
for meeting India’s import require¬ 
ments from any source; (ii)Rs 12.3 
crores (DM 60 million) for projects to 
be mutually selected; (iii) Rs 3.075 
crores (DM 15 million) for loans to 
small and medium size enterprises by 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of 
India, the Industrial Credit and Invest¬ 
ment Corporation of India and 
National Small Industries Corporation; 
(iv) Rs 3.075 crores (DM 15 million) 
for financing of projects approved by 
the Indian Inter-Ministerial Committee 
for Capital Goods; (v) Rs 15.64 
crores (DM 76.3 million) towards defer¬ 
ment of certain instalments of repay¬ 
ment of principal in respMt of earlier 
German credits, maturing between 
April 1.1970 and March 31,1971; and 
(vi) Rs 3.53 crores (DM 17.2 million) 
towards reduction of interest payments 
fhllittg due between April 1, 1970 and 
March 31, 1971. 

Terms of the assistance are : (a) Rs 
36.18 crores (DM 176.5 million amou¬ 
nts mention^ at (i) to (iv) in the 
preceding paragraph, will be extended in 
the form of loans repayable in 30 years 
including a grace period of 8 years) 
carrying an interest rate of two and a 
half per cent per annum; (b) The defer¬ 




ment of debt repayments totalling Rs 
15.64 crores (DM 76.3 million) re¬ 
presents rescheduling over a period of 
10 years of certain payments falling due 
in the current financing year; and (c) 
Rs 3.53 crores (DM 17.2 million) will 
be made available as grant-in-aid. 

With the signing of this Agreement, 
German economic assistance to this 
country by way of credits (including 
grant-in-aid for the reduction of inte> 
rest charges) for India’s development 
programmes totals Rs 1,030.2 crores 
(DM 5,025.2 million). This country 
has bMn importing with German 
assistance, raw materials, components 
and other maintenance requirements 
for the economy, and equipment for 
various industnes like automobile, 
chemicals, engineering, power, steel, 
etc. Among the important projects 
undertaken with German assistance 
are the Rourkela Steel Project, the Guja¬ 
rat Aromatics Project, being imple¬ 
mented by the Indian Petro-Chemicals 
Corporation, Rourkela Fertilizer Plant, 
Neyveli mining scheme, Durgapur 
Power Station (5th unit), expansion 
of the Mysore Iron and Steel Works and 
its conversion into an alloy and special 
steel plant, new Government Elect¬ 
ric Factory, Bangalore, expansion of 
the Kalinga Pig Iron Plant, the Kargali 
Coal Washery (extension), the Sawang 
Coal Washeiy and Telco Tool Room 
Factory. Amongst many projects set up 
with the German technical assistance 
are the agricultural project at Mandi, 
the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Madras and the Engineering Export 
Promotion Scheme. 

TRADE WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

A trade protocol for 1971 envisaging 
the possibility of farther increase in the 
two-way trade exchanges in the coming 
year going up to a level of Rs 100 crores 
was signed in New Delhi on November 
18,1970, between lodiaandCzKhoslova- 
kia. The Protocol was signed by H.E. 
Mr J. Strba, Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade, Czechoslovak Socialist Repubuc 
on behalf of his government and 
Chowdhary Ram. Sewak, Deputy Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Trade on bmialf of 
the Government of India. The 
items of export from India to Chechoslo¬ 
vakia in 1971 would, among others, be 
building materials and sanit^ .fittir 
ngs, textile madiinery, machiiw tqo^ 
and baud and small tools, equijpnent 
for hospitals, ctunponents and ipaie 
parts for tractors and othqr enginendhd' 
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goods, ready-made garments., ^ 
woollen hosiery, carpets, textil<|,^^ralk 
ton yaxn, .iron ore, coir product & 
pid|^ ;leatW, grahippHbM sc^smds, 
linoleum, chemicils etc. Tbe pritidpal 
items of import from Czechoslovakia 
would be tractors, rolled steel products, 
tool alloy and special steel, organic and 
inorganic chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
components and raw materials for, 
Czech assisted prqjects in India, shunt¬ 
ing locomotives for steel industry and 
other items of madiinery and ^uip- 
ment under collaboration projects, etc. 
Next to USSR, Czechoslovakia is the 
second largest trading partner of India 
among the. socialist countries. .India’s 
exports to Czechoslovakia have neadily 
risen from Rs 43 million in 1953 to 
Rs 308 million in 1969 and a further in¬ 
crease is expected at the end of this 
year. Czechoslovakia has been a very 
receptive market for a wide variety of 
Indian engineering goods the export of 
which to Czechoslovakia has increased 
from Rs 4 lakhs in 1964-65 to Rs 2.6 
crores in 1968-69. During his stay in 
India, the Czechoslovak D^uty Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Trade proposed to visit 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Bangalore and 
Bombay. 

INDO-AFGHAN TRADE 

At the invitation of the Royal 
Afghan Government Mr K.B. Lall, Sec¬ 
retary, union Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, visited Kabul from November 13 
to November 14,1970 and held detailed 
talks with H.E. Dr Akbar Omar, Minis¬ 
ter of Commerce. Since the current 
trade arrangement expires on July 31, 
1971, it has been agreed that the trade 
exchange between the two countries 
will continue to be regulated till then 
by the procedures worked out under it 
in 1968. The improvement of the exist¬ 
ing system has been deferred to the 
period commencing August, 1971. The 
two sides will engage themselves in 
meaningful discussions on intended im¬ 
provement at a mutually convenient' 
dato'-as early as possible, and in any 
case not later than February 1971. 
Meanwhile, both sides will make every 
efforts to persuade the trading commu¬ 
nities of the two countries to desist' 
from abusing the existing system to the 
disadvantage of producers and con¬ 
sumers of Indian and Afghan productsv 

INDIAN EXHIUrnON IN SUVA 

The press : preview of tOb Indian ex¬ 
hibition in Suva on November 12 was 
attended by over fifty representatives 
of the local and international preM. 
Tl|ie tt^eme of the exhibition was Vlndja 
awF#: parpiers inswogtoss.’’ tne, 
ei^bits front heavy and light 
ehgjiMM^ and, ag^ 
pleinehis to epnsumw goods, housm 
ware, etc. Je^lety and textile sectiotfs.’ 



atthKt<4l^i^js!a^ Deep 

nUfjreinM Vae taade bjr the enipn- 

Mnng items. Live fsshlon parade 
of m^elltna diresses of tndiin hand- 
looni rilks by "French designer Pierre 
Cardin, were displayed together with 
sari and kurta fashions, fiiii was the 
first ever conwrehenstve Indian exhibi¬ 
tion being held in Fiji and has opened 
the eyes of the mople of Fiji to the pro¬ 
gress made by India since ii^pendence. 
An Indian techno-economic team 
visited Fiji last year and had indentified 
areas where small scale industries can 
be established with benefit to both the 
countries. The exhibitiion has provided 
»firesh stimulus in this direction. The 
exhibition has been open to public 
from November 15 to 28. 

SPORTS GOODS IN NIGERIA 

'The Indian High Commissioner to 
Nigeria, Mr S.O. Ramachandran, pre- 
srnited 550 hockey sticks to the Chair¬ 
man of Nigerian National Sports Coun¬ 
cil, on November 18 in Lagos. These 
sticks will be distributed by the Nigerian 
Hockey Association among various 
educational institutions for encouraging 
and developing the game of hockey 
throughout Nigeria. Referring to the 
request for Indian assistance in setting 
up small-scale industries for manu¬ 
facturing sports goods in Nigeria, the 
High Commissioner commended the 
idea and said that if a request was 
made by the National Sports Council, 
it would be considered sympathetically 
and jMrhaps feasibility study on raw 
material and manpower requirements 
could also be arranged. 

IMPORT OF TRACTORS 

The position regarding the import 
of tractors by agriculturists as gift has 
been reviewed by the government and it 
has decided to extend the last date for 
submission of applications for cus¬ 
toms clearance permits from October 
31, 1970 to October 31.1971. Applica¬ 
tions received after October 31,1971 
will not be entertained. It has also been 
decided to issue Customs Clearance 
Permits in cases where the donor is the 
son-in-law, .grandfather, brother-in- 
Igw (wife’s or husband’s brother) and 
tito donee is father-in-law, grandson, 
grand-daughter, brother-in-law, (sister's 
husband), brother’s wife and vice 
versa. 

MAN-MADE TEXTILE DELEGATION 

A delegatidn of various sectors of the 
man-made textile industry sponsored by 
the Council of Scentific and Industrial 
Rbsearch, left for Federal Republic of 
Oeimany oh November 18, 1970 at the 
invitation of die Oehnan Academic Ex- 
Chattge Service, delegation was led 
\ IM Dr D.N« Shroff, Prmident of the Silk 
s Art |$ilk MifiS’Reseaich Association, 
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and consisted of Mr Sitaram Singhania 
(J.R. Synthetics Ltd), Mr N.M. Patel 
(New Oriental Silk Mills Pvt. Ltd), Mr 
AtuI K. Bhagwati (Associated Textile 
Engineers) and Mr J.G. Parikh (Direc¬ 
tor, Silk A Art Silk Mills* Research 
Association). The delegation proposed 
. to visit various research institutes, man¬ 
made fibre plants, machinery manufac¬ 
turing plants, etc. in West Germany 
and was likely to stay there for a period 
of three weeks and study the research 
and development efforts in German 
man-made textile industry. 

SHRIMPS FOR JAPAN 

Japan’s import of shrimps is expected 
to reach 1,20,000 tonnes by 1980 from 
the present level of 50,000 tonnes, in 
view of dwindling domestic production 
and increasing demand in the home 
market. This was disclosed by Mr. 
S. Kirii, leader of a nine-member dele¬ 
gation of the Ja^an Marine ^oducts 
Importers Association, during dis¬ 
cussions with the Chairman and mem¬ 
bers of the Marine Products Export 
Promotion Council recently in Cochin. 
Japan imports shrimps from more 
than 50 countries in the world and 
India meets 10 per cent of the Japa¬ 
nese shrimp requirements. The Japanese 
delegation was reported to have ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction at the improvement 
in the quality of shrmps exported from 
India, but suggested better packaging. 
The Chairman of the MPEPC told the 
delegation that it was the Council’s 
intention to incorporate packaging 
within the framework of the quality 
control scheme.' 

A.R.C. 

The Agricultural Refinance Corpora¬ 
tion is issuing 5-3/4 per cent. Iwnds 
1982 (second series) for a total of Rs 
7.75 crores. The issue is made at par. 
The subscription list opened on No¬ 
vember 26. The Corportation reserves 
the right to retain subscriptions recei¬ 
ved up to 10 per cent in excess of 
the sum of Rs 7.75 crores. 

The Corporation issued in January 
last 5-3/4 per cent bonds 1982 for 
RS' 10 crores. The issue opened for 
subscription on January 5 and was 
clos^ on the very first day of its 
opening, on being fully subscribed. 

The response to the forthcoming 
bond issue by the Corporation is also 
expected to encouraging. The Life 
Insurance Corporation and commer¬ 
cial banks are expected to lend good 
support to this issue. It is likely that 
the subscription list will be closed, 
as on the previous occasion, on the 
very first day of its opening. 

The paid-up capital of the Corpo¬ 
ration at present is Rs 5 crores. The 
Corporation has since its inception 


in 1963 been providing financial ‘ ai? 
sistence to land development banlte, 
state co-operative banks and sebed- 
uled commercial banks as are ita 
shardiolders to enable them to fin¬ 
ance the development of agriculture 
and allied activities. The facilities 
offered by the Corporation have been 
utilised in an increasing measure and 
it has become necessi^ for the Cor¬ 
poration to augment its resources fur¬ 
ther and hence the present issue of 
bonds. The bonds are guaranteed by 
the central government as to repay¬ 
ment of principal and payment of 
interest. Tne bonds will be trustee secu¬ 
rities under the Indian Trusts Act, 
1882, and approved securities for the 
purposes of Insurance Act, 1938, 
and the Banking Regulations Act, 
1949. The bonds will be treated .as 
on par with government securities 
for purpose of advance to scheduled 
banks and state co-operative banks 
under the Reserve Bank of India Act. 
The administrators of the provident 
funds can also invest their provident 
fund balances in these bonds. 

POWER CUT IN NORTH INDIA 

An all-round power cut will be im¬ 
posed in the northern region from 
December 10. Announdng this recently, 
the Minister for Irrigation and Power, 
Dr K.L. Rao, stated that power short¬ 
age was expected to last at least for six 
months. The government’s decision to 
impose power cut from the next month 
will adversely affect industrial produc¬ 
tion in the entire region comprising 
Punjab, Haryana, Delhi, Chandigarh, 
Himachal Pradesh, and some parts of 
Rajasthan. Dr Rao added that the 
water level in Bhakra reservoir reached a 
maximum of 1627.22 ft. this year 
against a normal full reservoir level of 
1680 ft. With this the storage attain¬ 
ed this year was about 35 per cent, less 
than the normal full capacity of the 
reservoir. In all. the shortage in power 
generation and irrigation stmplies was 
likely to be of the order of about 35 
{Kr cent, throughout the depletion pe¬ 
riod ending June, 1971. 

INOO-BELGIAN COLLABORATION 

The Belgian Economic Mission, which 
visited this country a few days ago, has 
assured the Government of India that 
it would be willing to assist in market¬ 
ing Indian products in Belgium and 
other countries provided India showed 
interest in such a collaboration, the 
leader of this mission, Mr Then de 
Dobbelcer, told newsmen last week that 
there was a good prospect for Indo- 
Belgian joint ventures not only in this 
country but also in other developing 
countries. He, however, hesitated to 
identify the fields in which such colla¬ 
boration arrangements could fructify. 
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A lot of preparatory work, he said, 
was needed for this purpose. The Indo- 
Belftian Joint Economic Commissipn, 
which is to meet in spring next 
year in Belgium, he added, would con¬ 
sider what specific measures could be 
taken to foster industrial as well as 
trade collaboration between the two 
countries. Being primarily an exporting 
country, Belgium, Mr pobbclcer ob¬ 
served, could make available technical 
know-how in many Helds. These in¬ 
cluded engineering industries, glass 
manufacture, and production of com¬ 
munications equipment, electronics, 
cameras, photographic materials, etc. 
Mr Dobbelcer further stated that his 
delegation appreciated India’s difficulties 
in opening up its market for foreign 
goods. India’s “very liberal” rules re¬ 
garding repatriation of profits by fo¬ 
reign entrepreneurs and the gigantic 
internal market, he opined, could att¬ 
ract manufacturers from abroad. In 
trade, Mr Dobbelcer felt, India had 
to go in for aggressive and persistent 
salesmanship abroad. 

RELAXATION IN INCOME-TAX 

A further relaxation has been made in 
the provision in the Income-Tax Rules 
requiring payments for business ex¬ 
penses exce^ing Rs 2,500 to be made by 
crossed cheques or drafts. The relaxa¬ 
tion covers payments in cash in excess 
of Rs 2,500 made with a view to avoid 
difficulty to the payee or where it was 
not practicable to pay in cheque or 
draft. The availability of this benefit 
depends upon the nature of transaction 
as well as the need for its expeditious 
settlement. The assessee making such 
payments is, however, required to satis¬ 
fy the Income-tax Officer about the 
genuineness of the payment and the 
identity of the payee. 

TRACTORS FROM RUSSU 

A contract was signed on November 
21, between the State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion of India (STC) and V/O “Trac- 
toroexport”, * Moscow for delivery to 
this country from the USSR 3,000 T- 
25 wheel tractors, with 20 h.p. engine. 
T-25 tractor is a new Soviet mMcl; 
Indian farmers are however familiar 
with the earlier model DT-14B tractor. 
At present more than 30,000 Soviet 
tractors arc working in the fields in 
this country. In 1969 alone V/O ”Trac- 
toroexport” supplied to this country 
6,000 DT-14 B tractors and 500 “Bye- 
lams” tractors. In 1970 V/O “Tractoro- 
export” sold to India 2,500 additional 
“Byelams” MTZ-5MS tractors. 

According to the latest contract, the 
USSR will be supplying the nw T-25 
tractors for the first time to India. This 
new model is an up-todatc tractor 
which possesses a number of advantages 
as compared with tractors of similar 
type from the USSR. The new tractor 
is equipped with highly economical 20 
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h.p. engine. The de»jgn of the tractor 
assures for it exoolmt manoeuvring 
ability and versatility. It is able to 
perform all kinds of agricultural 
jobs. It can be coupled with imple¬ 
ments of Soviet or Indian origin. It 
can also be used with the same imjf^e- 
ments and agricultural machines which 
were used with DT-14B tractor. 

In order to provide uninterrupted use 
of the tractors, V/O “Tractoroexport” 
has undertaken to provide to Indian 
importers with additional sets of neces¬ 
sary spare parts. A team of qualified and 
well experienced Soviet specialists sent 
into India from the manufacturing plants 
is prepared to render any practical 
assistance in technical service and per¬ 
formance of the tractors. Courses for 
training Indian technicians and drivers 
are regularly organised for the purpose 
of improved service and maintenance 
of tractors. 

HUNGARIAN EXHIBITION 

Mr Satya Narayan Sinha, the Minis¬ 
ter for Information, Broadcasting and 
Communications, inaugurated the Hun¬ 
garian Telecommunication Exhibition in 
the capital on November 23. No less 
than eight Hungarian enterprisers, name¬ 
ly, Budavox, Electroimpex, Elektromo- 
dul, Metrimpex, Medocor, Elektrome- 
chanical. Mom and Tungsram, are 
participating in the exhibition. The 
equipment manufactured by the partici¬ 
pants include wid^ band microwave 
mainroute equipment, microwave equip¬ 
ment for regional links for television and 
telephone transmission, etc. 

The central purpose of the exhibi¬ 
tion is to acquaint the scientists, en¬ 
gineers and importers in this country 
with the progress made by the Hunga¬ 
rian telecommunication and electronic 
industry. The exhibition will also pro¬ 
vide an opportunity for the meeting of 
the representatives of science and in- 
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* Mr I.H. Padamsee, Director, Eule 
Vacnnin Bottle Manufacturiag Co. 
Pvt. Ltd, Bombt^, told newsmen here 
last week that his company would soon 
be going in for the manufacture, of 
glass and plastic components which 
were used as raw matenals for its pri¬ 
mary product, vacuum flasks. Set up 
about 14 years ago, this company has 
made very rapid progress and today 
with an annual turnover of about Rs 
1.5 crores, it is not only catering for 
nearly 60 per cent of the domestic mar¬ 
ket for vacuum flasks but is also export¬ 
ing these flasks to several countries in 
eastern Europe, west Asia and east Asia. 
Last year its exports amounted to as 
much as Rs 14 lakhs. For the first time 
last year, the company exported its 
vacuum flasks to Japan as well from 
.where it got its technical know-how. 
This year, exports to Japan are expected 
to be nearly Rs 45,000 worth or flask 
per month. 

U.S. LOAN FOR JUMBO JET 

The US Export-Import Bank has 
authorized a loan of $12,352-,000 (Rs 
9.3 crores) to Air-India to help finance 
the purchase of a Boeing 747 “Jumbo 
jet” aircraft, support equipment, and 
related spare parts. The airliner is the 
fourth jumbo jet ordered by Air-India 
—all partially financed by US Export- 
Import Bank loans. The first two of 
these aircraft are expected to be de¬ 
livered to the airline in April 1971 and 
go into service the following month. 
Air-India’s present fleet of Boeing 
707s was also acquired with Eximbank 
support. The Bank’s loans to Air- 
India for all aircraft purchases totid 
S66.4 million (Rs 49.8 crores).- 
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A sound agricultural policy must have two 
objMivcs : 0) To produce cereals and other 
supplementafy and protective foods in quan¬ 
tities sufficient to feed the growing population 
and (2) to render agriculture a remunerative 
occupation for the growers. The realization 
of thM objectives requires a levohitionaxy 
reorganizatkm of the entire agricultural 
eooncmiy of thecountry. Uptill now, the atti¬ 
tude of the economists has been laigriy oegn- 
tive; industrialisation will solve 411 the prob¬ 
lems of agriculture. This, of course, is true 
in its own way, but what Is required is a posi¬ 
tive approach to agricultural leorganlzatioii. 
Industrialization wul greatly incieaM jpeodne- 
tion. It wilt also nreatly Increase the local 
consumptloo of imncultural produce. But it 
will not greatly rediN» the pressuceontbeland 


espeekliy in the face of growing populalloit 
It will not, of itself, ioqMrove the 1^ jMds 
characteristic of our agriculture. Whai it 
needs k an internal reorgankation of its iniadil^ 
val social and economic structure. Land¬ 
lordism may go, but peasant economy, Is no 
alternative, for that is everywhere assoda t ed, 
except in hig^ organiaed mixed and <mtfsl- 
IBed farming with low standaida qf llyiiig on 
aceouQt 7 low standards of cultlvnBcm. 
What we requite is ffiat lnwipectiveor atat 
hamms in the Indwddal secaof '-^-^hdiigli 
,.rapid induitrialiaation will greatly* 
aggMtoie should be mod»nixfid both to Hi 
productive as wdl aa to itt ptmtaMptel 

KUtsiSSs&iSeRnsi 

pMU profliiM,/ ^ 

rnaammim^^ . n i i n ww ay-t-t 
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Company Affairs 


TATACKEMrCALS 

Mr J.R.D. Tata, Chairmcfii, Tata 
Chemicals Ltd, told the shareholders 
at the annual general meeting held re¬ 
cently that the fertilisers scheme and 

S da ash expansion project for which 
ters of intent had been received 
sometime ago, were still clouded 
by the weary procedural compli¬ 
cations. The latest licensing policy 
which required, apart from 
other formalities, clearance from 
the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, has caused considerable 
delay. In the absence of clear guide¬ 
lines the Department of Company 
Affairs, he added, found itself virtually 
unable to clear projects so that a 
very large number of applications for 
licensing including two projects for Tala 
Chemicals were now bogged down in 
the department. Under these condi¬ 
tions, Mr Tata stated, it was not possi¬ 
ble to commit clearly the time when the 
company would be in a position to take 
up these projects. Mr JTata added 
that in the period of inflation and rising 
costs a company could survive only 
through expansion supported by moder- 
nlration and diversification. That is 
why the company is striving hard 
to see the two new projects 
through. 

Mr Tata pointed out that the com¬ 
pany entertained high hopes in respect 
of its recent bid to set up a soda ash 
plant in Argentina. The fate of the bid 
made in competition with proposals 
from France and Japan would 
be determined by the commission 
appointed by the Argentinian govern¬ 
ment to adjudicate the three proposals 
received by it, but the Tata bid seems 
to have the strongest chance of approval, 
he added. The commissioa’s verdict was 
expected to be out beftH^e the end of the 
current year. The company's bid had 
aroused considerable interest in Argen¬ 
tina and other countries in that it had 
demonstrated this country’s capacity 
to offer advanced technology and com¬ 
pete on equal terms with the rest of the 
world in a difficult sector of the chemi¬ 
cal industry.. In fact^ it had induced the 
World Bank to sound the company on 
a s^lar project elsewhere, stated Mr 
Tata, If its bid succeeded, the company 
wpuld^ hot only supply the plant but 
would also set up an inaependeht com¬ 
pany ih that country to own and operate 
the plant and provide fihafice and 


management for it. The $35 million 
project was proposed to be financed 
through its share capital of $14 million 
and loans of $21 million. The bulk of 
the company’s investment would, how¬ 
ever, be in the form of plant, equipment, 
management and technical know-how. 

HINDUSTAN MOTORS 

After taking into account Rs 15.25 
lakhs being the balance brought for¬ 
ward from thepreviousycar and a sum 
of Rs66 lakhs written back from devc- 
lopnaent rebate reserve being no longer 
required and after providing Rs 377 
lakhs for depreciation and Rs 11.^3 
lakhs paid as interim dividend on the 
preference shares, the revenue account 
of Hjindustan Motors Ltd shows a 
credit balance of Rs 47.24 lakhs for 
the year ended March 1970. The di¬ 
rectors have decided to transfer Rs 
45 lakhs to general reserve and Rs 
2.24 lakhs to be carried forward to 
next year. It has been estimated that 
there will be no tax liability. It is de¬ 
cided to pay the dividend only on the 
preference shares for the half-year 
ended March 1970. In view of financial 
stringency faced by the company due 
to unremuncrative price of cars despite 
continuous rising costs of production, 
while there has been no corresponding 
increase in the selling prices of cars 
manufactured by the company and also 
considering the terms of the loan agree¬ 
ments with the US for the International 
Development Fund, it has not been 
possible for the directors to recom¬ 
mend any dividend on ordinary shares 
at this stage. This has been proposed 
to be reviewed after the government’s 
decision on car price increase was 
known. 

SIIIPUR PAPER 

The directors of Sirpur Paper Mills 
Ltd have proposed a dividend of 
30 paisc per share for the year ended 
June, 1970. The company has earned 
a gross profit of Rs 105,63 lakhs for the 
year against Rs 50.95 lakhs in the previ¬ 
ous year. To this is added a sum of Rs 
0.99 lakh brought in from the previous 
year. The total amounts toRs 106.77 
lakhs. After providing 83.25 lakhs for 
depreciation, Rs 92 lakhs for develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve, Rs 60,000 for con¬ 
tingencies Rs 68,891 for taxation and 
Rs 5.S3 lakhs declared on preference 
shares for the year 1968-69, there is a 
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disposable surplus of Rs 14,77 
The proposed dividend on equity shares 
and the preference dividend for the 
year in all would claiht Rs 13.72 lakhs. 
A sum of Rs 53,223 is taken, to general 
reserve. The carryover is Rs 51,047 
against Rs 99,566 brought in. On the 
basis of the company’s working so fhr, 
it is expected that the dividend for the 
current year will be better. 

SHIPPING CORPORATION 

Mr CP. Srivastava, Chairman, 
Shioping Corporation of India, pro¬ 
vided an outline of the expansion pro¬ 
gramme of the Corporation recently. 
The Corporation was already one 
of the 15 biggest shipping com¬ 
panies in the world, and had 28 
more ships on order in this country 
as well as abroad. With the eight ships 
added during 1969-70, the SCI tonnage 
crossed the one million mark. When 
all the new ships on order are com¬ 
missioned, the figure would approach 
the 1.5 million tonne level. Mr Sri¬ 
vastava highlighted the paramount 
need to conserve resources in order to 
acquire sufficient tonnage to enable the 
country to achieve its shipping target 
set by the fourth Plan. It would be 
extremely difficult to achieve this tar¬ 
get, unless the resources at the dis¬ 
posal of the Shipping Development 
Fund Committee were substantially 
stepped up, he added. In so far as the 
SCFs own contribution is concerned 
the self-generated component of the 
corporation as on March 31, 1970, was 
as much as Rs 53.52 crores out of a 
total capital outlay of Rs 135.19 crorcs. 
Mr Srivastava indicated that every 
effort would be made by the corpora¬ 
tion to find and augment internal re¬ 
sources. The SCI’s gross income during 
1969-70 amounted to Rs 53.72 crorcs 
as against Rs 47.25 crorcs in the previ¬ 
ous year. Profit before depreciation, 
intercj t and tax was Rs 13.25 crores as 
against Rs 10.79 crores, while the dis¬ 
posable figure of net profit, after pro¬ 
viding for all these items, amounted 
to Rs 5.51 crorcs as against Rs 4.89 
crores. The dividend declared at the 
annual general meeting will absorb 
more than Rs 1.17 crorcs, he pointed 
out. 

JAIPUR UDYOG 

Mr Alok P. Jain, Chairman, Jaipur 
Udyog Ltd, told the shareholders at 
the annual general meeting held recent¬ 
ly that the company achieved a record 
production and despatches of ce¬ 
ment during the year ended March 
31, 1970. While production touched 
a figure of 858,735 tonnes, despatches 
were recorded at 852,521 tonnes, he 
added. The sale proceeds of the com- 
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p:iny also increased by 14 per cent over 
the previous year to Rs J3.32 crorcs. 
Mr Jain pointed out that in spite of the 
increasing cost of production the profit 
at Rs 51.15 lakhs could not be consi¬ 
dered 11 n sa I i sf [\c I ory. 

Mr Jain indicated lha cement in- 
dusiry needs to bo expanded particu¬ 
larly in the deficit an as in northern 
ara^ ea*i-'n' r. j'>ions of ihc country. 
K;il (infortuMatcIy the irdusiry did not 
have tiK capacity to general^ inlernal 
resources neetied for iN growth be¬ 
cause of unrealistic price of cement 
and ris)at» cost of in.ifcrials thereby 
leaving a thin iuargin of prnftr Counc- 
qa:rulv the industry ha; been forced 
to -\Leriial funds and borrow at 

high nne rf interest \\liieh. ta turn 
coulij lea l lo shrinking profits. Th«' 
chairm o) e.ttod that the gov<Tnmcnt’s 
decisi'^-n to decontrol cemefU and to 
a b o h li f re i g h t po o ling a i* ran gem: n t 
from Janiiiry I, 1970, w.is ludecvl a wise 
d ‘cisiiiii. But unf-.n iunaicly t!ie govern- 
menr coiilinucrl eoatr*'! on ccineiir aecl 
freight oooiing h.vond Decemh^ r 31, 

1969. 

Mr Jain points-d on' during the 
four-year period, (d' d^iic?i\sing. llver^' 
was substantial expansion in .nsla.llcd 
capacity fiom 11.53 million lonne^ at 
the end e.f 196.5-66 ;o !)<' piesont rate 
of 16.41 million tonnes. The tlecision 
of the goveinm *nt to biiny: cemeni in- 
dus’ry under tiv* lic.'i’.siinr provisions 
with ’fTxT from bebruary 19, 1970, has 
brought to a stop any further expan¬ 
sion in capacity. 

He reveal-‘d that productio i at Kan¬ 
pur Jute Utlyog started tn March 
1970 and the e<'tiro output ol'bags was 
being used to pack cement jnaniifac- 
tared at Sawaiinadriopiir. H: also 
inform d ihe shareholders that the 
Jaipur Udyog (Nig ria)L^1, incorpora¬ 
ted in January 1970 in Nigeria, had 
taken over !he management agency of 
a government owned cement factory at 
Upkilhi in Nigeria. A team of expert 
Indian [)cisound was already in 
Nigelia and would be conimissioning 
the cement plant shortly. 

CALCin rA ELECIRfC SUPPLY 

Mr I.A. Maepherson, Chairman, 
Calciuia Klcciric Supply Corporation 
Ltd, told the sliarohoiders recently that 
increased lawlessness and indiscipline 
among Mwera! '•actions of th;.. commnni- 
iv including indiulrial labour has caused 
a stagnaliou ni the rale of i idti^itri il 
i*rfnv:li iu West Bengal during the Iasi 
few years. He added that in .spile of 
•.everai difilcultics the company had 
hccii abli to maintain a continuous 
>ervice to the public. The inaxiniiim 
demand on the company':: .system and 
u>t;il sales have besu piaclcially static 


over the last two years, he added, while 
in normal years a steady annual growth 
of around seven per cent was expected. 
The sale of units to jute industry, the 
largest industrial consumer had dec¬ 
lined by more than 10 percent and sales 
to the engireering industry too had dec¬ 
lined by nearly 7J per cent. The factor 
that caused this decline in both the 
cases li.’.d been labour unrest, he added. 

As a sy.p P>ward.s Tndianisation of the 
company a resolution was passed at an 
extra-oMiaa/y gmeral meeting that 
wiMi effect from January 5, 1970, the 
company would be controlled and 
managed in this country. This resolution 
w IS carried by n.n overwhelming ma¬ 
jority. An urgcni reason for doing this 
v/;!S to reduce the company’s rate of 
taxation f;c/m 70 per cent to tiie rate 
applicable to the domestic company, 
namely 30,6 per cent, he ackl.-d. 
H' poin^d oat that the company pro- 
po.ed t ) spend aroiuul Rs 21 ci'orc< 
on cipiiil development during the 
y:;if. 1969-70 to 1973-74 including a 
of Rs 3.31 crorcs for the 
year 1969-70 In view of the recent 
decline in the rate of grovvih (T the 
comp.'Mv’s electric supplv. the company 
had d-’cidvd to repha'»'e its expeiHlilurc 
so tlie.l a Miin i*f Rs 17 erorcs was 
to b' spent during iIk years 1970-71 
to 1974-75 and capital expenditure 
during 1969-70 was around 2.75 crore.s. 
He add'd that the company had to 
incur capital expenditure to preserve Ihe 
basic load capability of the plant apart 
from the rccpjired expansion. 

CAPITAL AND BONUS ISSUES 

Consent has been accorded to 11 
companies to raise capital of over 
Rs 5.77 cTores. Ten of them are to 
issue bonus shares totalling over Rs 
5.41 crores. The consents are valid for 
12 months. Following arc the details: 

Naran Lala Metal Works (P) 
Ltd, Navsari, has been accorded con¬ 
sent to capitalise Rs 1,87,500 out of 
its general reserves and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 100 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of one bo¬ 
nus share for every four equity shares 
held. 

Indabratorc Ltd, Bombayi has been 
accorded consent to capitalise Rs 
7,29,235 out of its general reserves 
and issue fully paid equity shares of 
Rs 10 each as bonus shares in the 
ratio of one bonus share for every 
two equity shares held. 

Shalimar Chemical Works (P) 
Ltd, Calcutta, has been accorded 
consent to capitalise Rs 9,00,000 out 
of its general reserves and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 100 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of two bonus 
shares for every one equity shares 
held. 


Pennwalt India (P) Ltd, Bom¬ 
bay, has been accorded consent to 
capitalise Rs 4,80,000 out of its prolit- 
and loss account and issue fully paid 
equity shares of Rs 100 each as bo¬ 
nus shares in the ratio of three bonus 
shares for every one equity share 
held. The company was also granted 
consent for issue of6,800 shares of Rs 
100 each for cash at a premium of 
Rs 5 per share. 

Bowresh Cotton Mills Company 
Ltd, Calcutta, has been accorded 
consent to capitalise Rs 20,31,780 
out of its general reserves and issue 
fully paid ^uity shares of Rs 10 each 
as bonus in the ratio of one bonus 
share for every two equity shares 
held. 

Lallubhai Amichand (P) Ltd, 
Bombay, has been accorded consent to 
capitalise Rs 46,36,000 out of its free 
reserves and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 1,000 each as bonus 
shares in the ratio of one bonus share 
for every two equity shares held. 

MACO (P) Ltd, Delhi, 
has been accorded consent to capi¬ 
talise Rs 54,000 out of its general re¬ 
serves and issue 54 fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 1,000 each as bonus 
shares for every live equity shares held. 

Automatic Elcctic (P) . Ltd, 
Bombay, has been accorded con, 
sent to capitalise Rs 21,83,700 out 
of its general reserves and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 100 each as 
bonus shares in the ratio of three 
bonus shares for every four equity 
shares held. 

Union Carbide India Ltd, Bombay, 
has been accorded consent to capi¬ 
talise Rs 4,09,50,000 out of its general 
reserve and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 10 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of one bonus share for 
every two equity shares held. 

Karanpura Collieries Ltd, Calcutta, 
has been accorded consent to capi¬ 
talise Rs 20,00,000 out of its general 
reserves and issue fully paid equity 
shares of Rs 10 each as bonus shares 
in the ratio of two bonus shares for 
every three equity shares held. 

W.S. Insulators of India Ltd, Mad¬ 
ras, has been accorded consent to the 
issue of capital of Rs 29,50,000 (Rs 
20,00,000 in preference shares of Rs 
100 each and Rs 9,50,000 in equity 
shares of Rs 10 each). 


CORRECTION 
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Speed away to the 
splendours of Europe 
on the wings of reliable KLM 


^ The best of 50 years of experience is at your night’s stay in a hotel. Ask 

service when you fly KLM. The Super DC-8 iets 

^ about 19 other free surprises. 

operated by KLM from India are fitted with ultra- Travel Agent- 

A Travel Expert 

He will tell you all about 
KLM*s muliisiopover plan 
and other KLM facilities. Gel 
in touch with him or contact 
the nearest KLM office in 
Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay or 
Madras. Or any of KLM’s 
General Sales Agents in 
Ahmedabad, Goa, Indore and 
Madras. 


modern equipment and offer you the most relaxing 
way to travel. The service on board has still the 
same personalised touch which makes so many 
world travellers fly KLM again and again. 


I Direct flights from India 

I KLM offers direct flights to 
I Europe from Calcutta and 
• Delhi. And from Bombay loo, 
in co-operation with its pool 
' partners, Garuda Indonesian 
Airways. 

Daily flights from Amsterdam 

' KLM and its pool partners 
run several flights daily from 
I Amsterdam to a number of 
I cities in Europe like Rome, 
Paris. Copenhagen, Zurich, 
Hamburg. Frankfurt and 
Brussels. And upto 20 flights 
• day to the UK ! Remember, 


KL.M’s network in Europe 
covers as many as 44 cities ! 

^^Day-on-the-House” 
in Amsterdam 

This vear too. the Amsterdam 
Tourist Office offers inter- 
continental passengers using 
Amsterdam as first or final 
s»op in Europe, the popular 
“Day-on-ihc-Housc'* facility, 
valid from 15ih October 1970 
to I5th March 1971. Some 
of the new attractive features 
added this year are • free full- 
day Grand Holland lour and 
50% discount on the third 
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THE GWALIOR RAYON SILK MFG. (WVG.) CO., LTD. 

(Pulp Division) 

Birlakootam—Mavoor—Kozhikode 

saves 

enormous foreign exchange for National Development 

by 

manufacturing Rayon-grade Dissolving Pulp out of 
bamboo, eucalyptus and wood 

Regd, Office : 

BiRLAGRAM, NAGDA (M. P.) 

% 

Gram : 'WOODPULP'. Calicut. Phona i 3971-74 
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COMPANY MEETIN6 


TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Followiiig to the speech delivered by the Chairmao, Mr. J. R. D. Tata, at the Thirtyfirst 
Annual General Meeting of the Company held at Bombay on 19 November, 1970. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am sorry to inflict a speech on you 
for the second year running instead of 
reporting to you as I had been doing 
every year in the form of a Chairman’s 
Statement. 1 had hoped that by doing 
so I would be able to include in my 
remarks heartening news about the 
three important projects which were 
on the Company’s anvil at the lime 
the Directors* Report was issued to you 
two months ago. I refer, of course to 
our Fertilizer Project which has been 
bouncing around the corridors of Delhi 
for three years, our Soda Ash Expan¬ 
sion Project and, finally, the exciting 
new Argentinian Soda Ash Project. 

2. I am very sorry that I am unable, 
after all, to give you any conclusive re¬ 
port on any of the three Projects. This 
does not mean that no further progress 
or development has taken place in any 
of them during the last two months. 
There has, in fact, been considerable 
progress in the Argentinian Project 
about which I shall give you the latest 
news in a while. 

3. Let me, however, begin with the 
two Indian Projects, one of which is now 
threatening to become a hardy annual. 
Both the Fertilizer Scheme and the Soda 
Ash Expansion Project for which letters 
of intent were duly received some time 
ago, are now leisurely wending their 
weary way through the procedural 
jungle so thoughtfully provided by 
Government under their latest licensing 
policies which require that, in addition 
to all the procedures and formalities 
to which the organised private sector 
was previously subjected, it must now 
overcome the fresh obstacles and de¬ 
lays imposed by the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act. 

4. The consequences of this ill* 
conceived and poorly drafted enactment 
have become even more serious sincx the 
manning agency system’s abolitioii 
For most companies like Tata Chemi¬ 
cals, the Managing Aj^nts formed the 
only link between thm and other com¬ 
panies forming part of what on the 


basis of the Dutt Committee Report, 
Government and Parliament called 
the Larger Industrial Houses. With 
the disappearance of that link, what 
constitutes a “Larger House” has be¬ 
come a puzzle which Delhi is still in the 
process of unravelling. In the mean¬ 
time, in the absence of clear guidelines, 
the Department of Company Affairs, 
no longer a part of the Ministry of 
Industrial Development responsible for 
the issue of licences, but given indepen¬ 
dent status under a Minister of its own, 
finds it virtually impossible to clear pro¬ 
jects in terms of Government’s licen¬ 
sing policies and the provisions of the 
MRTP Act. As a result, hundreds -- 
according to the papers thousands —of 
applications for licences, including our 
two Projects, are now bogged down in 
the Department of Company Affairs. 

5. Apart from this particular aspect of 
the problem, while, in the case of soda 
ash, your Company is clearly a domi¬ 
nant undertaking under the Act in view 
of its preponderant share of the soda 
ash market, it is obviously not so in the 
field of fertilizers which it has not yet 
entered. In the circumstances, we have 
been legally advised, and have taken the 
stand, that the MRTP Act is not appli¬ 
cable to our Fertilizer Project. 

6. Apart from insisting on clearance 
of the Fertilizer Project under the Mono¬ 
polies Act, Government have since the 
issue of a letter of intent on the 25th 
of July, 1970, imposed a further condi¬ 
tion which may result in a significant 
modification of the Project itself. The 
matter is at this moment under discus¬ 
sion with Government. 

7. In view of these unpredictable 
procedural and other complications 
and delays, it is impossible for me to tell 
you today when we may expect a final 
decision from Government in respect of 
these two Projects. 

8. I have in the past referred to the 
heavy cost to the country of every day’s 
delay, now already over a thousand 
days, in clearing our Fertilizer Project. 


In regard to soda ash, India had in re¬ 
cent years achieved and maintained 
self-sufficiency in this important pro¬ 
duct. Early last year, however, the signs 
began to appear that with the end of 
the industrial recession the demand for 
soda ash would again rapidly outpace 
production in the country. Realising 
this, your Company which had played a 
significant part in achieving self-suffi¬ 
ciency for the country, took timely 
action and applied in May 1969 for 
the expansion of its capacity by 400 
tonnes a day to 1,000 tonnes a day. 


9. Eighteen months have since passed 
and we still await an industrial licence 
and clearance from the Department of 
Company Affairs under the MRTP Act. 
In the meantime, an acute shortage has 
developed, resulting in the need to 
import soda ash once again at heavy 
cost in foreign exchange and in the 
emergence of a flourishing black mar¬ 
ket to the detriment, particularly, of 
the poorer household consumers. 

10. Had the control machinery of 
Government been a less cumbersome 
and quicker moving one and we had 
been allowed promptly to respond to 
the country’s needs, we would to-day 
be within a few months of being in a 
position to meet the increased demand. 
Instead, we find the same Government 
that calls upon the industry for a crash 
programme of expansion of the coun¬ 
try’s soda ash producing capacity en¬ 
forcing interminable delays on those 
most able and willing to respond to their 
call. Is it surprising that some of u'' 
feel like Alice did in Wonderland? 

11. I am happy to say that, in re¬ 
freshing contrast to our depressing ex¬ 
perience in regard to our two Indian 
Projects, Government could not have 
been more helpful and more prompt in 
regard to our bid for the Argentinian 
Project which required their approval 
in connection with many asj^ts of the 
scheme, including subscription to the 
capital of the two Argentinian compa¬ 
nies specially created for the purpose and 
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the export, of considerable value, of 
technical assistance, engineering ser¬ 
vices, plant and equipment. We are 
most grateful to both the Ministries 
of Foreign Trade and External Affairs 
and to IDBI for their almost instan¬ 
taneous response to our requests for 
assistance, advice and clearance of 
certain aspects of our bid. 

12. The Project itself and the action 
taken upto the middle of September has 
been briefly described in the Directors* 
Report. 1 had hoped, as hinted in the 
Report, that the results of the competi¬ 
tive bids submitted to the Argentinian 
Government would be known by the 
time we met today. Unfortunately, the 
announcement of the findings of the 
high power commission appointed by 
that Government to adjudicate between 
the three bids received by them has been 
delayed and is not yet known although 
it is expected any moment. 


13. You will be glad to know, how¬ 
ever, that from a study of our competi¬ 
tors* bids and the arguments presented 
by all the three bidders and by the Go¬ 
vernments of the three States concerned 
with the location of the plant under each 
bid, the Tata bid seems to have the 
strongest chance of approval. 

14. An unusual and most important 
feature of the Argentinian Government's 
call for bids is that the bidders are not 
merely expected to tender for the supply 
of a 200,000 tonne per year soda ash 
plant but also to create the company 
which will construct, own and operate 
the plant, and to provide the finance and 
management for it. For this purpose, 
as you will have noted from the Direc¬ 
tors’ Report, we had, in association 
with some Argentinian friends, to pro¬ 
mote two companies: TASUD and 
ALCAR. We were fortunate in secur¬ 
ing the co-operation from the start of 
a distinguished Argentinian economist, 
lawyer and industrialist, Dr. Jose Mar¬ 
tinez de Hoz, who has extended to us 
invaluable help and advice and has 
agreed to serve, at least for the time 
being, as chairman of both campanies. 
We are grateful to him for his assistance. 
I also wish to take this opportunity 
of recording our warm appreciation of 
the outstanding support we have re¬ 
ceived from the Government of the 
province of Cordoba in which the pro¬ 
ject is to be located if Our bid is success¬ 
ful. 

15. I hope the shareholders will 
approve of the Company’s efforts to 
promote this large Project which, if it 
materialises, will equal or exceed in 
value all the projects, put together, estab¬ 
lished upto now by Indian companies in 
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foreign countries. It is clearly in the 
interests both of our Company and of 
India that the effort should be made. 
Such a major Project, if undertaken, will 
not onl}r bring prestige to us and to 
Indian industry as a whole, but will 
lay the foumktions for further ojmortu- 
nities for fruitful collaboration abroad. 


16. Already our bid in Argentina has 
aroused considerable interest in that 
country and others, in the demonstra¬ 
tion it provides of the capacity of Indian 
industry to offer advanced technology 
and to compete on equal terms with the 
rest of the world in an especially diffi¬ 
cult sector of the Chemical Industry. 


17. I am sure shareholders have a 
number of questions to ask on the sub¬ 
ject of these three great Projects and I 
shall, therefore, not take any more of 
your time in discussing last year’s 
results already adequately explained in 
the Directors’ Report and Annual 
Accounts before you. 
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are subject, as you know, to Oovern- 
ment approval, about which I have said 
enough earlier in connection with our 
Fertilizer and Soda Ash Expansion 
Projects. 

20. In the meantime, however, in the 
face of the spiralling increases in costs 
due to reasons totally beyond the cont¬ 
rol of the Company, your Directors are 
considering the n^ for some increase 
in the Company’s prices which are to¬ 
day appreciably lower than those of 
our competitors. 

21. I am aware that some sharehol¬ 
ders hold the view, with which 1 have 
throughout disagre^, that Tata Chemi¬ 
cals should also take full advantage of 
the fact that the price of soda ash is no 
longer controlled. I have no doubt that, 
apart from the service we have rendered 
to our consumers, we have gained rather 
than lost from adopting and maintaining 
a socially responsible and patriotic 
policy of safeguarding the country’s 
and the consumers’ interests in addi¬ 
tion to our own. 


18. 1 must, however, point out the 
fact, of which I am sure most of you 
arc already aware, that, in a period of 
inflation, rising costs can be absorbed 
and profits continue to grow only 
through expansion supported by moder¬ 
nisation and diversification. Your Com¬ 
pany has provided a living demonstra¬ 
tion of the truth of this axiom by its 
gratifying performance of the last seve¬ 
ral years in which each year’s results 
surpassed those of the previous one. In 
the year under review also, our operat- 
ing pf-oftls were higher by Rs. 154 lakhs 
than in the previous year, despite in¬ 
creases in our costs of some Rs, 30 
lakhs beyond our control, and the 
break down of our carbon dioxide 
compressors. This reflects great credit 
on the Management who have de¬ 
monstrated year after year their abilitv 
to overcome difficulties and absorb 
rising costs through fresh improvements 
in efficiency. Their heroic efforts 
could not, however, cope with increases 
in taxes due to the termination of the 
tax credits, previously allowed to prio¬ 
rity industries, which were responsible 
for the fall in our net disposable profits 
for the first time since 1962. 


19. The fact remains, however, that 
the rising curve of our gross profits 
must inevitably flatten out if we cease 
to grow, modernise and diversify. 
Modernisation is a matter within our 
control and we shall certainly conti¬ 
nue to modernise our plant, equipment 
and processes whenever it can result 
in imporved efficiency and cost. Ex¬ 
pansion and diversification, however, 


(Note: This docs not purport to be 
a record of the proceedings of the An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the Company). 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

industrial Development: Challenge 
and Potentiality - 


At the Seminar on Industrial Develop¬ 
ment organised by the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce & 
Industry in the capital on November 
21, a background paper was presented 
which highlighted the targets of Indus- 
' trial production in the fourth Plan and 
the policies and procedures which would 
help attain the desired rate of industrial 
growth. The paper also raiscJ some 
basic issues which called for consi¬ 
deration. The text of the paper 
follows. 

I 

The fourth five-year Plan postulates 
an annual growth rate of about 8-10 
per cent per year in industrial produc¬ 
tion. This is the minimum considered 
necessary consistent with the projected 
growth of about five per cent in agricul¬ 
ture and of 5.5 per cent in national in¬ 
come. The investment in the industrial 
sector including minerals is to be nearly 
Rs 5,300 crores, approximately Rs 
3,050 crores or about 60 per cent 
in public sector and 2,250 crores 
in the private and corporate 
sectors. The investment program¬ 
me involves a considerable stepping 
up of investment, by about Rs 1,500 
crores in the public sector and by 
about Rs 1,200 crores in the private 
sector. 

Broad Objectives 

The broad objectives of investment in 
industry during the fourth Plan are 
stated to be : (1) completing projects 
on which commitments have already 
been made; (2) increasing existing 
capacities to levels necessary for meet¬ 
ing the present or future requirements; 
(3) providing for more adequate inter¬ 
nal supplies of essential goods for which 
demand is increasing or other items 
required for substituting imports; and 
([4) for promoting exports. Other 
important objectives . mentioned are 
providing employment to the growing 
volume of skilled and unskilled man¬ 
power, development of indigenous 
techniques, and engineering designs, 
and development of backward areas. 

One special feature of the fourth 
Plan is that targets for all industries 
have not been laid down. Definite tar¬ 
gets for industries Jn the ‘*corc” sec¬ 
tor have been proposed. In order to 
ensure the achievement of targets in 
core industries, it is stated that finance, 
supplies and other facilities would be 
made available to them on a priority 


basis. For the remaining industries, 
estimates of requirements and produc¬ 
tion have been projected. But these 
latter projections do not represent tar¬ 
gets or ceilings. 

After a major industrial recession in 
1966 and 1967, industrial output re¬ 
covered in 1968, the index of industrial 
production increasing by 6.5 per cent 
over 1967; in 1969, the process of re¬ 
covery continued., the index showing 
a further rise of 7.1 per cent over 1968. 
The trend of industrial production in 
1970 has so far not been encouraging. 
The index of industrial production has 
been fluctuating — going up in January, 
declining in February and March, 
going up again in April, but declining 
by about six points in May, the fastest 
month for which the index is available. 
The five monthly average of January- 
May, 1970, went up only by 5.2 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1969 
as against an increase of 7.8 per 
cent in January-May 1969 over the 
corresponding period in 1968. This 
rate is just about half of the projected 
rate of 8-10 per cent growth for indust¬ 
ries as a whole. 

The trends in production with re¬ 
gard to different industries are uneven. 
In the core sector, capacity utilisation 
was 80 per cent or more in some indust¬ 
ries like aluminium, chemical machi¬ 
nery, ship building, paper and pulp 
machinery, rubber machinery and re¬ 
finery products. However, there arc a 
number of other core industries in 
which production has been much be¬ 
low installed capacity. These industries 
include important items like steel 
ingots, alloy steel, zinc, machine tools, 
fertilizers and newsprint. 

Serious Consequences 

The shortfall in production in core 
industries bke steel has had serious 
consequences. Production in industries 
which depend on steel as raw material 
has been adversely affected. The iron 
ore export programme and exports of 
engineering pr^ucts have fallen be¬ 
hind schedule. While existing capa¬ 
cities are not being utilised in industries 
such as steel and fertilisers, large scale 
imports have to be arranged to meet 
the current requirements. 

Production in some of the important 
industries in the non-core sector is 
much below the existing capacity. These 
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industries include steel castings and 
forgii^s, machinery items like cement 
machinery, sugar machinery, coal and 
other mining machinery, matallurgical 
and other heavy equipment, seamless 
tubes, commercial vehicles, heavy elect¬ 
rical equipment, sulphuric aCid, oxy¬ 
gen gas, dye-stuffs, glass, PVC, polysty¬ 
rene, jute manufactures, woollen doth, 
etc. Capacity utilisation in some in¬ 
dustries like steel castings and forg¬ 
ings, metallurgical and other heavy 
equipment is between 30-45 per cent, 
in others like crane, coal and other min¬ 
ing machinery, it is hardly 17 per cent 
in commercial vehicles, it is about 62 
per cent. 

On the other hand in a segment of 
the non-core industry the position is 
not so bad. Production is about 80 per 
cent or more of capacity in industries 
like soap, sugar, nylon filament yarn, 
rayon staple fibre, radio receivers, elec¬ 
tric fans, cement, paper, soda ash, 
caustic soda, automobile and bicycle 
tyres, artificial fibres, storage batteries, 
electric lamps, ball-bearings, power 
driven pumps, diesel engines, motor¬ 
cycles, bicycles, dry batteries, etc. 

Factors Responsible for Decline 

A number of factors have combined 
to bring about the decline in the rate 
of growth of industrial production. 
These factors can be grouped under 
two heads: (J) Factors which have pre¬ 
vented full utilisation of capacity; and 
p) factors which stand in the way of 
installing additional capacity. 

Shortage of Raw Materials: The shor¬ 
tage of raw materials like steel, non- 
ferrous metals, basic chemicals, cotton, 
oilseeds, etc. has depressed production. 
In cases where raw materials have to be 
imported, there are delays caused by 
licensing, administrative bottlenecks, 
canalisation through the state trading 
agencies, etc. In the case of steel the 
gap between current supply and demand 
is estimated at 1.7 million tonnes. 

Labour Unrest: Labour unrest has 
resulted in loss of production in many 
industries like steel, engineering goods, 
etc. The situation is acute in West 
Bengal and Bihar. The number of 
man-days lost increased from 6.5 mil¬ 
lion in 1965 to 17.24 million in 1968. 
According to estimates of NCAER, 
man-days lost in 1969 would be about 
27 million. This would result in a loss 
of industrial production to the extent 
of Rs 135 crores. 

Fall in Demand: In a large section of 
industry production has not picked up 
or has even fallen because of shortage of 
demand. This is particularly so in the 
case of industries which depend on 
demand from public sector organisa- 
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tions and government departments like 
the Railways, Irrigation and Power, 
etc. The total Plan expenditure of 
government remained almost stagnant 
during the period of the Plan holiday 
i.e. 1966-69. The outlay on power de¬ 
clined from Rs 403.7 crorcs in 1966-67 
to Rs 367 crorcs in 1969-70. The ex¬ 
pansion programmes of railways also 
came in for a cut and subsequently re¬ 
duced the demand for wagons and other 
rolling stoeks. All this had a chain re¬ 
action on other related industries like 
castings, forgings, steel pipes, cables, 
etc. which suffered from lack of demand. 

Cumbersome Procedures 

Policies and Procedures: Procedures 
for licensing have been cumbersome, 
dilatory and time-consuming. There has 
been effort in the past to streamline 
these procedures. But, recently, the 
changes that have been introduced in 
licensing policies and procedures to¬ 
gether with the new legislation, the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act, have given rise to new 
problems of interpretation. This is 
discussed in greater detail in Section 
11 . 

Lack of Finance: Tlie main sources 
of finance to industry are (a) retained 
earnings, (b) issue of shares and de¬ 
bentures, and (c) long-term borrowings. 
With the high incidence of corporate 
taxation the retained earnings of com¬ 
panies have significantly fallen. Re¬ 
serves and surpluses of public limited 
companies declined from Rs 98 crores 
in 1964-65 to Rs 15.16crores in 1966-67. 
In the case of private limited companies 
the drop in this period was from Rs 
37.61 crores to Rs 0.03 crores. Unless 
corporate taxation is brought down so 
as to enable companies pay a rate of 
dividend commensurate with market 
expectations and also retain a part of 
profit for ploughing back, internal 
financing of investment will become 
almost impossible. 

Companies are not also able to raise 
capital by issue of shares and deben¬ 
tures. The total capital raised by non¬ 
government companies by issue of 
shares and debentures in 1969 was only 
Rs 48 crores as compared to Rs 79 
crores in 1965. Although the mar¬ 
ket for shares has somewhat revived 
since September 1970, new issues have 
been few, partly because of the virtual 
absence of nucleus capital. The market 
for shares and debentures has to be en¬ 
larged so as to include rural areas 
which have since 1968 become 
potential sources of savings. Possibly, 
the banking companies whose business 
has been taken over by government can 
be induced to form themselves into in¬ 
vestment trusts and hire-purchase 


companies to tap this source of funds. 
Another worthwhile approach would 
be for banks to undertake equipment 
leasing. Such a scheme would reduce 
the need for large finance on the part 
of industry. , 

Sluggishness in the market for shares 
and debentures made industry depend 
on financial institutions like IDBT, 
IFC, ICICI, SFCs, etc. in a larger mea¬ 
sure. However, these institutions have 
now been given the option to convert 
loans into equities. If this option is 
exercised a* a wrong time and in a wrong 
situation, it is likely to have an ad¬ 
verse impact on the rate of return on 
shares, share values, management, etc. 
This has been one reason why this 
source of finance has become less 
attractive. If at all this option is to be 
left with the financial institutions, go¬ 
vernment must lay down specific guide¬ 
lines indicating the conditions in which 
the option will be exercised so as to 
avoid hardships and uncertainty. 

Import of Capital 

Import of Capital Goods and Techno¬ 
logy: In spite of diversification in our 
industrial production, there are consi¬ 
derable gaps in technology and capital 
goods production. This makes indust¬ 
rial development dependent on import 
to a significant extent. While indigen¬ 
ous production, capacity and technical 
know-how have to be developed, in¬ 
dustrial development cannot be held 
back until this advance is made. There¬ 
fore, in the immediate future it has 
become necessary to import capital 
goods in cases where indigenous capacity 
for production of these goods does not 
exist or indigenous capacity is not fully 
utilised. The import policy has to be 
streamlined from this point of view. 
Also, the Foreign Investment Board 
must review procedures and even the 
principles involved in foreign colla¬ 
boration agreements. 

Price Controls: Where price controls, 
formal or informal, obtain, these do 
not take into account the developmental 
aspects, and even while costs of pro¬ 
duction — wages, fuel, freight, raw 
materials — go on increasing, prices 
arc not allowed to increase propor¬ 
tionately. A number of examples such 
as paper, cement, automobiles, drugs, 
etc. can be given where pegging of 
prices at uneconomic levels has placed 
break on fresh investment. In a basic 
industry like coal, purchases by the 
major consumers like steel industry and 
railways are made at prices which leave 
little margin for the industry for reno¬ 
vation and expansion. There are cases 
in which industries under control are 
not allowed a fair price even when 
reasonable increases are recomoiended 


by an independent organisation like 
the Tariff Commission. 

Export Targets: Exports recorded a 
striking increase of the order of 13.3 
per cent during 1968-69. This spurt in 
export had been sufficiently encouraging. 
But with a rise of only four per cent in 
1969-70 and lesser still in the more re¬ 
cent months, the trends in export have 
been much below expectations. Ac¬ 
cording to pre^nt indications the 
current year’s increase in exports 
may be between. three to four 
per cent against the targeted 
annual increase of seven per cent 
during the fourth Plan period. Among 
reasons for this slow down in exports 
arc the shortages of essential raw mate¬ 
rials like steel to fulfil export orders on 
hand and the reduction in the export¬ 
able surpluses on account of the fall in 
overall production. Engineering ex¬ 
ports suffered prticularly as a result of 
steel shortage for which a target of 
16.1 per cent per annum has been fixed 
in the fourth Plan. It is said that during 
the current year engineering goods 
worth Rs 140 crorcs are committed for 
export out of which orders yet to be 
fulfilled account for about Rs 90 crores. 
Apart from raw materials, there are 
many other impediments which the 
export industries face, such as the-rest¬ 
raints on expansion and diversification, 
the procedural difficulties in rationalisa¬ 
tion of capacity for export through 
balancing of equipment, modernisa¬ 
tion of out-moded machinery, introduc¬ 
tion of new technology and improved 
methods. The Export Policy Resolution 
issued on July 30, recognises the need 
for over-coming the various handicaps 
in increasing production for exports. 

Basic Issues 

Some Basic Issues: In the context of 
the analysis and discussion about the 
industrial trends and problems a num¬ 
ber of basic issues arises for considera¬ 
tion of the Semin ir. 

(i) Growth Target : The fourth Plan 
envisages a growth rate of 8-10 per 
cent in industrial production. While un¬ 
der present conditions and policies 
even this rate of growth does not seem 
to be feasible, it is necessary in term^ 
of our requirements that the targets have 
to be fixed higher if they have to make 
any dent in the economy at all. The 
country is saddled with unemployment 
exceeding 13 million. It |s only through 
a programme of industnalisation that 
these wasting human resources could 
be utilised for the welfare of the country. 
In what way will it be possible to step 
up the targted rate of growth! 

(ii) Core Industries: The Planning 
Ckmmitoion has indicated that the im¬ 
plementation of programme for core 
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industries is essential and for this pur¬ 
pose government should provide assis¬ 
tance to ensure tht the targets are fully 
achieved. However, such assistance has 
not been forthcoming. On the cont¬ 
rary, there have been policy impedi¬ 
ments in implementing the targets. 
What institutional framework or pro- 
eedural arrangements are necessary to 
see that the deyelopment of core indust¬ 
ries is accelerated! 

(iii) Investment Climate: Investment 
in the private sector has not picked up. 
This has been so not only because of 
delays in the processing of industrial 
licensing, but because of lack of finance, 
import restrictions, limitations on for- 
reign collaboration, etc. How can the 
general climate for investment even with¬ 
in the present policy framewhork be 
improvedl How can the capital market 
be made more vigorous! 

(iv) Industrialisation and Exports : The 
achievement of seven per cent annual 
increase in expons envisaged by the 
Planning Commission hinges on the 
development of industries at the rate and 
in the manner outlined in the Plan. 
Considering the present trends what 
should be done to make the export tar¬ 
gets realisable! 

(v) Industrialisation and Imports: The 
progress of industrialisation depends 
to a considerable degree on import of 
necessary capital equipment and raw 
materials. The import policy has, there¬ 
fore, to be geared towards this need, 
and, in particular, to eliminate ad¬ 
ministrative delays. Two considerations 
involved in this reformulation of policy 
are— 

(i) Should not import of scarce raw 
materials like special steeU be 
put on open general licence for a 
specified period so that internal 
production and exports are not 
hampered^ 

(ii) In what manner import of capital 
goods could be arranged so as to 
promote development of industry 
without discouraging indigenous 
production of capital goods! 

(Iv) Pricing Policy: A major difficulty 
in the way ofinvestment in industries 
which have come under price control — 
formal and informal — has been un- 
remunerative prices. What should be the 
guidelines for evolving a rational pric- 
cing policy, if at all price control is con¬ 
sidered necessary for one reason or an¬ 
other! 

(vii) Technical Know-how: The count¬ 
ry would have to be self-sufficient with 
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regard to technology in a reasonable 
period of time. While the engineering 
industry has reached an intermediate 
stage, there are still large gaps in techno¬ 
logy which have to be ma^ good. In 
what way should the Foreign Investment 
Board which reviews all foreign collabo¬ 
ration agreements re-examine the pro¬ 
cedures as well as the principles involved 
in collaboration agreement! 

(viii) Labour Policy: In recent years, 
labour unrest has assumed phenomenal 
dimensions and has possibly been the 
principal unsetting fator in industrial 
progress. In what manner can our 
present labour policy be reformulated to 
promote industrial discipline consistent 
with the rights of labour! 

II 

POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

The industrial policies and proce¬ 
dures, it is said, have been concei¬ 
ved to achieve broad-based industrial 
growth, encourage new entrepreneur- 
ship and bring about dispersal of in¬ 
dustries in terms of location, owner¬ 
ship and control. The main policy ele¬ 
ments through which these objectives 
are sought to be realised are: industrial 
and import licensing, regulation of 
foreign investment and restrictions on 
inter-corporate investment and mono¬ 
polies. The industrial licensing policy 
has been revised towards this end since 
February, 1970. The Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices Act has 
come into force from June 1, 1970. 
Several changes — major and minor 
— have also taken place in the approach 
and procedures ’’n respect of foreign 
collaboration and import licensing. 
Tbese changes and their impact on 
industrial development should be con¬ 
sidered in their totality. 

New Licensing Policy, The working 
of the licensing system was gone into 
twice by the Swaminathan Committee, 
the DGTD Study Team, the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Commission, the Plann¬ 
ing Commission and the Dutt Commi¬ 
ttee. The revised policy is said to be 
the combined result of the suggestions 
made by the Planning Commission, the 
ARC and the^ Dutt Committee 

The new policy reveals contra^ con¬ 
cepts of lib^alisation and restrictions. 
However, even the liberal aspects do not 
escape the restrictive trend. While invest¬ 
ments or substantial expansions upto 
Rs one erpre do not require industrial 
licences, a licence will' be required if 
the foreign exchange for import of Capi¬ 
tal equipment is in excess of 10 per cent 
or Rs 10 lakhs whichever is less, and 
the imported raw material requirements 
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are in excess of three per cent of esti¬ 
mated value of annual production or 
Rs three lakhs whichever is less. Under 
the erstwhile policy giving exemption 
from industrial licensing upto Rs 25 
lakhs, there were no stipulations in 
regard to foreign exchange. On the 
other hand, now even relatively small 
investment proposals would be sub¬ 
ject to licensing. For example, a small 
sized unit with assets of Rs 20 lakhs but 
requiring, say foreign exchange amount¬ 
ing to Rs 2.2 lakhs will attract the 
licensing provisions. Another aspect 
of the exemption which reduces its 
utility is that '‘larger industrial houses** 
will not be premitted to avail of the 
exemption even if a project is eitfirely 
based upon indigenous machinery and 
raw materials. 

Again, while the existing undertakings 
are allowed to diversify upto 25 per cent 
of the licensed capacity in order to 
bring about full utilisation of capacity, 
several conditions are attached which 
were not there under the earlier libera¬ 
lisation. It is now stipulated that the 
new article to be produced should 
involve the same technological processes 
as the existing line or lines of production; 
the undertaking concerned should 
have production of more than 50 per 
cent of licensed capacity; and the di¬ 
versification should not involve any 
foreign exchange outlay even if the re¬ 
quirements are marginal. Under earlier 
liberalisation the priority industries 
could diversify upto 25 per cent even if 
marginal foreign exchange was involv¬ 
ed. Also the new measure for diversifi¬ 
cation precludes the ‘‘larger industrial 
houses” and also imdertakings which 
have assets more than Rs five crores 
from the exemption even if these under¬ 
takings satisfy all otherconditions. 

Encouraging Middle Sector 

Investment proposals within the range 
of Rs one crore and Rs five crores consti¬ 
tute the ‘middle sector’ in regard to which 
it is stated that licences will be issued 
liberally, and that there will not be any 
strict adherence to targets and clearance 
from capacity angle. The idea is to 
subject the developnutat of the mid<Ue 
sector mdustries to thO market mechan¬ 
ism aad to encourage the new entre- 
prenUrs to get licences quickly. But the 

J iolicy does not indicate any measure 
6r securing effective follow-up of li¬ 
cences and quick implementation. On 
the one hand, it is said that licences 
will be issued liberally and, on the 
other, careful scrutiny from the foreign 
exchange angld is stipulated, Applica¬ 
tions from *^larger industrial houses’* 
and foreign concerns for setting up new 
undertakings in the middle sector will 
not be normally considered and expan¬ 
sion of undertakings might be per- 
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only for limited «(tent of 
dmnitoi^ig ci^pddty to tftinta 
niic levels.- 

An exoeptionr however, has been 
made in regard to the export sector. 
TKe “largeit industrial houses” will be 
allowed to set up capacity for export 
on the basis of a firm export commit¬ 
ment of tiOjperoeht of the resultant pro¬ 
duction. This means that entrepreneurs 
who consider, say, 55 per cent as the 
most feasible level of exports that can 
be achieved, do not stand the chance 
of a favourable consideration under 
this concession. 

Even as the policy is to liberalise li¬ 
censing and exemptions in regard to 
investment proposals upto Rs 5 crores, 
the restrictions referred to in paragraphs 
4 and 5 above apply to the erstwhile de- 
lieensed industries numbering 41. In 
other words there are no de-licensed 
industries as such in the middle sector. 

Joint Sector 

The ‘core* industries comprising nine 
industry groups of a basic, strategic 
and critical nature and in respect of 
which there are or will be detailed in¬ 
dustry plans and targets, are subject to 
licensing. Industries not coming within 
the ‘core* sector but envisaging new 
investments of dvea Rs five crores fall 
within the category of ‘heavy’ invest¬ 
ment sector. In both ‘heavy’ invest¬ 
ment and ‘core’ sectors, it is said that 
‘‘larger industrial houses” and foreign 
concerns are expected, along with other 
applicants, to participate in and contri¬ 
bute to development. Undertakings 
numbering over lOOO belonging alleged¬ 
ly to the listed “larger industrial houses” 
can participate in development mostly 
on a joint basis with government or 
public financial institutions. 

The policy thus accepts the concept 
of having a “joint” sector, although 
this has not bMn spelt out in any de¬ 
tail. 

The ‘larger industrial houses’ which 
have thus bMn assigned a restricted role 
under the new licensing policy are cate¬ 
gorised on the basis of the criteria de¬ 
veloped by the Dutt Committee. An 
‘industrial house’ comprises many un¬ 
dertakings and one bmmes “larger” 
if the combined assets of all undertak- 
ingB Inked with it exceed Rs 35 crores, 
evte though the participation of the 
-houses in each of the individual under- 
-tarings map have beenon-a minority 
basis and to each of them the public 
and puUfc financial institutions have 
iaijge shire holdings. - An undertaking 
giest linked with a house under the pre¬ 
sents iritertb. thtbugh a managing 
'igmey owned or nontrOlkd by- it. Althp- 
■iwthb Uidch^siace'djBmn^rti^ after , 
m -bbblitlion>Of' the 'miiiaging' hgencjl;'" 
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the criteria stiircontinues for the purpose 
of licensing. 

With the enactment and coming into 
force of the Monopolies Act, industrial 
licensing policy has become entwined 
with the provisions of this Act. Estab¬ 
lishment of new undertakings and sub¬ 
stantial expansion by certain categories 
of undertakings coming under Chapter 
III Part A of the Act are required to be 
cleared from the monopolies angle 
irrespective of the clearance obtained 
by these under other laws or Kgulations 
in force. The following are the categories 
of undertakings governed by the Act: 

(a) an undertaking if the total value 
of its own assets is more than 20 
crores of rupees, or its own 
assets together with the assets 
of its inter-connected under¬ 
takings is not less than 20 crores 
of rupees; 

(b) a dominant undertaking, if the 
total value of its own assets 
of the inter-connected units is 
not less than one crore of rupees. 

Two undertakings become inter con¬ 
nected if one controls or owns the other, 
where they are owned by firms, if they 
have common partners or where they 
are owned, or controlled by bodies cor¬ 
porate, if one managing the other or 
where one is a subsidiary of the other 
and if one exercises control over the 
other in any other manner etc. The 
definition is so vague that it is difficult 
to determine when two undertakings 
are inter-connected. 

Dominant Undertaking Deflned 

A dominant undertaking has been 
defined as one which either by itself or 
along with inter- connected undertakings 
products, supplies, distributes or other¬ 
wise controls not less than one-third 
of the total goods of any description 
that are produced, supplied or distribu¬ 
ted in India or any substantial part 
and provides or otherwise controls not 
less than one-third of any services that 
are rendered in Inda or any substantial 
part thereof. This definition applies to 
goods of any description which are the 
subject of different forms of production, 
supply, distribution or control. For 
determining whether an undertaking is 
dominant or not, however, there are no 
published figures of production which 
give the volume of production in all 
the sectors of industry. The CSO 
statistics is said to be the basis of these 
figures but these figures are onl^ par¬ 
tial and do not cover production of 
small scale sector. Moreover goods 
have not been categorised. No rules 
prescribing the various types of goods 
or forms of production or groups have 
been issued. 

The Monopolies Act provides for 


registration of t];i^., above-mentioned 
undertakings withm qiecified period 
of time. All relevant information re- 
uired for establishing whether an un- 
ertaking is an inter-connected under¬ 
taking or a dominant one, has to be 
provided by the applicants themselves. 
The new licensing procedure stipulates 
that applicants falling within the above 
categories are r^uired to submit an 
additional application for separate 
scrutiny and clearance from the mono¬ 
polies angle. 

Import Licensing. After getting an 
industrial licence steps have to be taken 
by licencees to import capital goods 
wherever required which involve clea¬ 
rance from the indigenous angle. Before 
applying for import, indigenous availa¬ 
bility has to be ascertained through 
advertisement in respect of imports 
above Rs 7.5 lakhs to make sure that 
items available from domestic sources 
are not imported. The import regula¬ 
tions apply even to cases in which only 
marginal foreign exchange for import 
of capital goods are involved and 
are exempt from industrial licensing. 

Foreign Collaboration Procedore 

Foreign Collaboration. In the matter 
of foreign collaboration and investment 
also separate approval of a project is 
required from the Foreign Investment 
Board. Under the present policy of 
foreign collaboration, the areas in 
which collaboration and investment 
would be permitted have been demar¬ 
cated and the rates of royalty in each 
case separatel)^ prescribed. A list of 
121 industrialies has been issued in 
which technological gaps exist and there 
is scope for collaboration. One of the 
conditions attached is that the know¬ 
how once imported should be made 
available to new units. This is done with 
a view to reducing the foreign ex¬ 
change commitments. But it may pre¬ 
clude the inflow of improved know-how. 
In regard to investment, foreign partici¬ 
pation will be considered only on a 
minority basis. However, the Export 
Policy Resolution, placed before Parlia¬ 
ment on July 30,1970 indicates that **in 
regard to exports the procedures re¬ 
lating to foreign investment, licensing 
or creation or expansion of industrial 
capacity, licensing of import of capital 
goods and raw materials or other im¬ 
ports will be suitably adapted.” 

Some Basic Issues Some basic 
issues flowing from the above analysis 
of the policy framework relating to 
industrial growth are raised below for 
consideration: 

There are diverse objectives of poliQr 
and variegated and detailed procure 
for controls at different points. Each 
stage in the piboedure such as licensing 
and subsequent clearances regarding 


collaboration,'Import, numopofies etc. 
wherever tiiese are involwd, are step- 
by-step processes, comulativelyinsome 
cases amounting to a time lag of two 
to three years or more before an entre¬ 
preneur can proceed with the actual 
establishment of physical capacity. 
Since time is the essence of planning, 
how is it possible to bring down the ele¬ 
ment of aeUty at various stages! 

Having accepted certain priority — 
core sector, e^rt sector, heavy invest¬ 
ment industries and industries to be 
located in backward areas — in accor¬ 
dance with the objectives of the fourth 
Plan, to what extent is it possible to 
simplify or do away with the procedures 
and controls in these priority areas! 

The principle of liberalising industrial 
undertakings from licensing has been 
accepted in the case of investments upto 
Rs 1 crore. Even in cases in which only 
marginal foreign exchange is involved, 
the usual procedure of indigenous 
clearance has to be gone through which 
involves delay. Is it possible in full 
or in part to exempt such cases from 
indigenous clearance! 

Middle Area: In the middle area it 
is stipulated that "larger industrial 
houses” may not 1.' considered for 
setting up new units, tn what way can 
new entrepreneurs be positively attracted! 
In the event new entrepreneurs are not 
forthcoming how can development in this 
area be secured! 

Core Sector: Core sector is accepted 
as critical and strategic. How quickly 
and effectively can the resources of the 
larger undertakings can be deployed! 
Is It not necessary to liberalise the rest¬ 
rictions on inter-corporate investments! 

Larger Industrial Houses: With the 
abolition of managing agency, the com¬ 
mon link among the undert^ings te- 
longing to an Industrial House has dis¬ 
appear^. In such a context, when 
ownership is getting separated from 
both control and management, the 
latter becoming more professionalised, 
is there any Justification for fear of 
concentration! Can the restrictions on 
expansion and diversification of these 
underttMngs continue without adversely 
effecting their viability! 

Joint Sector: The ‘Joint’ sector con- 
c^t has been accepted, envisaging parti¬ 
cipation in management particularly in 
the case of projects involving substantial 
assistance nom public financial institu¬ 
tions, Is there a need to issue a set of 
guitdelines in this behalf tnsuch aspects 
as the conations under which an enter¬ 
prise will be brought in the 'Joint sector, 
tire manner in whlcbjunticlpatidn will be 
i^vsaged taking in to consideration the 
need to maintain tfficieney catd flexi- 
biUty!, fi^t would be the best/om. 
brganiettticttfin the event ait undertaking 
Is esUdtH^ed in the Joint eeetor^, 
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Although MrL.N. Mislira draws his salary from the public exchequer as a niiiiisler 
in charge of an important economic ministry of the central government, it has been 
suspected that his real work is partly that of a collector of political funds for the 
Prirne Minister and partly that of advancing her interests in the muddied politics 
of Bihar. Proof lhat this feeling may not be unwarranted is available from a state¬ 
ment which he made some days ago in Parliament in response to I he concern ex¬ 
pressed in the House over the critical shortage of raw cotton. Mr Mishra de¬ 
clared in Canute-like fashion that the government simply would not allow mills to 
stop working. 

[t is surely not open lo any minister, who lakes his responsibilities seriously, 
to talk like this when it is becoming evident that only a programme of staggering 
the working of mills, supplemented by immediate imports of raw cotton in in¬ 
creased quantities and of staple fibre will be able to prevent a major dislocation in the 
functioning of the industry. The charitable may argue that Mr Mishra a)iild not 
have meant to say lhat even his all-powerful government had the ability to make 
mills spin or weave cloth out of thin air and that what he might have had in mind 
therefore was that the government would do all in its power to see that more cotton 
was available to the mills so that they would not be forced to stop working. Un¬ 
fortunately for these friendly souls, if any, the minister has not so far shown a sense 
of urgency in dealing with the crisis in (ho availability of raw cotton. On the 
contrary, the Indian Colton Mills Federation has had to complain to him and his 
ollicials that ils repeated pleas for remedial action have gone wilhoiit response. 

As a corollary lo the shortage m supply, prices have increased in the range 
of from 23 per cent to 34 per cciU fin* dilTercnt qualities, thus threatening the eco¬ 
nomy of the industry, a part of the production of which has to be sold at controlled 
prices. The governmenFs failure lo act siifl'iciently promptly in the present crisis 
is only made worse by the fad that it had all along been simply refusing to 
anticipate and provide for a developing shortage ofraw cotton. When will our 
ministers cease to be mere politicians? 
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Thf ( YC lonl which struck Hast Pakistan has been rated as about ihc biggest na¬ 
tural catastrophe in the recorded hisiory of Man. Its other claim to melancholy 
greatness would seem Io be that it has also provided occasion for possibly the 
grossest failure by a modern government lo cope with the aftermath of a national 
calamity. It would be easy to ignore the lapse of the rulers of Islamabad as being 
none of our concern, but men and women the world over have a right, cutting across 
national frontiers, to raise their voice in protest when people in authority betray 
their trust in any part of the earth. In aftliclcd East Pakistan ilself, charges, 
more serious than those of mere incompetence, are being made against the Mu- 
ghals who reign from West Pakistan and the cry is heard that here is yet another 
criminal instance of the people of ihe eastern region being treated as second-class 
citizens. 

New Delhi has been commendahly prompt in ollering and providing aid and 
it IS only too true that more could have been done by us lo help our distressed 
neighbours had President Yahya Khan and his advisers been able to break through 
the constraints of the Indo-Pakisian conflict, at least to (he extent ()f responding 
in a less inhibited manner lo our government’s propo.sals for airlifting relief supp- 
liCvS or otherwise enlarging the diniensions of our assistance. Politicians, however, 
have always been the most petty-minded. 

Finally, a solemn thought. Except for a brief and uneasy spell of experiment¬ 
ing with a democratic form of government, Pakistan has been under authoritarian 
rule. It has often been claimed by the apologists of the Ayub or its succc.ssor 
regime that they have the saving grace that they have provided the country with a 
stable and competent administration. This argument has been falsified again and 
again in the recent history of Pakistan and it is templing to imagine that the 
miserable record of the present administration in dealing with the consequences of 
the cyclone in East Pakistan has given the death-blow to the myth lhat authorita¬ 
rianism as a principle of government could occasionally redeem ilself by its effi¬ 
ciency. For the people of this country, currently bedevilled by the inadequacies of 
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their own govcrniTieiU, this lesson fioin 
Pakistan is a stern and limv*ly warning. 
If faults there be in our government 


as, in fact, they are in plenty— it 
is the men (and women) who arc to 
blame and not our political system. 


A Landmark Which Is Uchani 


Haryana has achieved the distinction of 
being the first state in the country to 
have brought electricity to all its villages. 
Tts rural electrification programme, now 
completed, has electrified 6,669 vil¬ 
lages. the last of which is the village of 
CJchani, near Karnal, where the Prime 
Minister symbolically pulled the 
switch on November 29. Considering 
that the all-India target is the clcciri- 
ficalion of 50 per cent of the rural areas 
by 1980, Haryana's achievement is 
oiilslanding and for this credit should 
go to the present government of the 
Chief Minister, Mr Bansi Lai, who has 
personally interested himself in putting 
through what has, in elTecl, been a crash 
programme. As late as in May 1960, 
only 1,262 villages in the stale had elect¬ 
ricity, but since than it has been ex¬ 
tended to about four times that num¬ 
ber. Especially in a slow-moving count¬ 
ry Niich as ours, the spirit and speed of 
thl^ achievement deserve to be held in 
ihe highest esteem. 

Inevitably a programme carried oul 
at such a forced pace should now stand 
m need of consolidation. Fhc chairman 
of the Slate hleclncity Board, Mr P.N. 
Sahni, has been fair and frank enough 
to say this publicly. As he puts it: 


“Rural electrification is over, but prob¬ 
lems for the Board have begun. With 
the length of the lines and the haste with 
which electrification has been under- 
lakcn, problems of voltage fluctuation, 
tripping and failure of supply are likely 
to occur. Complaints arc bound to in¬ 
crease." 

The technical problem of establish¬ 
ing and cfRcicndy operating the required 
grid sub-stations or otherwise stabilis¬ 
ing the electricity system in the state 
after its rapid expansion in the country¬ 
side will, however, be only one of the 
responsibilities which the state govern¬ 
ment faces in realising to the full the 
social and economic benefits of the 
slate’s investment in electricity, ft has 
also to see to it that agriculture and 
small industry are able to take full 
advantage of the availability of electric 
power in the rural areas. Fortunately. 
Haryana lies in the heart of the green 
revolution. Its government, moreover, 
has been dynamic and enlightened in 
promoting industrialisation. In the 
circumstances, it is possible to expect 
that Haryana will not sport its successful 
electrification programme merely as 
a prestige symbol but employ it intelli¬ 
gently and etfijienlly in powering Us 


lutiire progress. 

Coueism as a Cure? 


Thl MiNisifr for Industrial Develop¬ 
ment has been trying to relieve the 
gloom on the industrial front in two 
ways: procedural and psychological. 
Some progress has been achieved by 
his ministry in this direction in clearing 
files which his pred;cessv)r was allowing 
to accumulate. He has also shown him¬ 
self to be open-minded in considering 
major procedural changes. The latest 
nisi a nee is the decision to allow for 
some kind of indicative planning in 
respect of industries outside the ‘core’ 
sector. This w'ould mean that licensing 
in this area would be liberal and the 
targets mainly in the nature of guide¬ 
lines 1‘he PlanningCommission has been 
arguing for some lime in favour of this 
form til largel-tixing or licensing, but it 
was not able to carry its point so long 
as Mr I'akhruddin Ali Ahmed was in 
the Ministry of Industrial Development. 
Mr Dinesh Singh, apparently, has prov¬ 
ed more receptive to such ideas. 

On the psychological front, the Minis¬ 
ter for Industrial Development has 
been taking an optimistic view of the 
industrial outlook in his public speeches 
and statements. He has been enumerat¬ 
ing the various factors in the economy 


w'hich favour further investments in the 
expansion of exisliiig industries or the 
starling of new ones. He has been 

This article, which is by the Editor, is 
reproduced here by courtesy of *The Hin¬ 
dustan Times* in which it was published 
on November 30. 


arguing that there is no dearth of funds 
for investment and if only entrepreneurs 
would come forward with schemes and 
projects, they would not find the invest¬ 
ing public unresponsive. 

It may be conceded that, in speaking 
thus, Mr Dinesh Singh is performing a 
necessary task of moderating the exces¬ 
sive pessimism which seems to have grip¬ 
ped certain sections of the busin'jss com¬ 
munity. In realistic, or perhaps cynical 
terms, the short-term propsects for in¬ 
dustry arc certainly not depressing. The 
price level has advanced and is continuing 
to advance. This means that every rupee 
of capital invested now in industrial 
expansion would gain in real terms as 
lime passes. Again, many commodities 
and manufactures are already in short 
supply and the indications are that there 
will be continuing additions to this list 
in the coming months. Strictly in terms 


of short-term profitability, industrialists 
should find both capital investment and 
current production quite profitable over 
the foreseeable future. 

This, however, is not the end of the 
story and the business community has to 
take into its calculations many other 
factors which are far less favourable. 
It has been estimated, for instance, 
that industry lost about 27 million 
mandays last year due to labour unrest. 
As Mr Asoka Mehta has rightly pointed 
out, the burden of this labour trouble on 
the national economy is aggravated by 
the fact that it is seldom that an eifort 
is made to recoup, after the, work is 
resumed, the losses of production suffer¬ 
ed during stoppages. On the contrary, 
the intervals between active labour 
trouble are periods of preparations for 
the next showdown. Simultaneously 
there is near-anarchy in the wage situa¬ 
tion. Especially in those areas of indus¬ 
try or commerce, whether in the public 
sector or the private, where organised 
labour has built up positions of political 
vantage, wage settlements, involving 
.substantial increases in labour costs, 
have had to be negotiated one after the 
other, generally tinder duress. Since the 
higher wages that are thus secured for 
certain sections of the working force 
arc regarded by their beneficiaries as an 
inadequate compensation, grudgingly 
given, for increases in the cost of 
living, they bring no advantage to the 
community at large. Not only are they 
not linked to pledges of increased 
productivity, but are regarded by orga¬ 
nised labour as an encouragement to 
another round of claims and demands. 
The violent political activities of some 
sections of labour in West Bengal have 
naturally attracted attention, but the 
economy has probably suffered greater 
and more basic damage as a result of 
the less sensational, but more pervasive, 
deterioration in normal industrial rela¬ 
tions in the country as a whole. 

More frightening even than this dis¬ 
integration of industrial peace is the 
government's indifference to this gather¬ 
ing menace. It is strange indeed that the 
Labour Ministry is neither seen nor 
heard these days. Indeed, there has been 
no initiative at all at any level of 
government for even taking measure of 
the problem of industrial peace, let 
alone deal with it. A regrettable conse¬ 
quence of this mindless inactivity, 
particularly at the centre, is that state 
governments are being left to their own 
devices in dealing with labour trouble 
even in industrial undertakings of 
national significance. 

A case in point is that of Standard 
Motors in Madras which has had to 
close down partly because of labour 
trouble. It now seems to be the case that 
this plant could be reopened provided no 
attempt is made to force the manage- 
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ment to take back ihto the service of the 
company certain workers whose violent 
attitudes and activities were largely res¬ 
ponsible, in the first instance for fom¬ 
enting and precipitating the crisis in' 
the working of the factory. For reasons 
best known to himself, however, the 
Minister for Industries in the Govern¬ 
ment of Tamil Nadu seems to have 
decided to attempt to enforce on the 
management this act of submission to 
the disruptive elements among its em¬ 
ployees. Despite this, Mr Dinesh 
Singh in New Delhi seems either un¬ 
willing or unable to do anything to ful¬ 
fil his ministry’s obligation of securing 
reasonable conditions of functioning to 
a major industrial undertaking in the 
country. 

Mr Dinesh Singh says that there is 
no dearth of inveslible funds in the 
country and that it is up to industria¬ 
lists to enter the capital market to take 
advantage of the situation. The minis¬ 
ter is evidently influenced by the fact 
that public issues of equity shares, 
oflfered periodically, tend to be fully 
subscribed or even over-subscribed. But 
such olTerings to the market have been 
few and far between. They have been 
neither sufficiently numerous, nor suffi¬ 
ciently frequent to serve as an index 
either of the level of personal savings in 
the community or the tfliantum of risk 
capital seeking investment. Indeed, as 
in the case of quotations in stock ex¬ 
changes, public response to capital issues 
seems to reflect only the scarcity value 
of investment opportunities. The go¬ 
vernment having decided to restrict the 
availability of finance from public or 
semi-public financial institutions to new 
industrial projects, where such projects 
do not satisfy one or the other of a num¬ 
ber of arbitrary considerations, often 
of a political nature, there is reluctance, 
naturally, on the part of entrepreneurs 
generally to go to the trouble and 
expense of testing the capital market 
with new projects or propositions. 

This apart, there are the over-riding 
limitations imposed by the govern¬ 
ment’s fiscal attitudes. It has now 
become more than ever uncertain what 
the government's fiscal policy would be 
from one central budget to the next. 
Indeed, if there is any element of cer¬ 
tainty at all in this situation, it is that 
personal incomes will be increasingly 
squeezed and existing incentives to the 
corporate sector withdrawn under one 
pretext or the other. Fiscal policy has 
become the small change of politics 
and is losing balance and direction un¬ 
der the pressures of intra-party and 
inter-party warfare. The concept of a 
reasonable return on capital has come 
to mean sinmly a return which the go¬ 
vernment of the day happens to con¬ 
sider reasonaUe for the time being. 

iOYffrnment has started 


going back on its policy of progressive 
decontrol. The controls on cotton 
textiles and sugar, for instance, are 
being continued without justification. 
Stale trading is relentlessly being ex¬ 
tended, the latest victim being raw 
cotton. Government intervention in the 
trade in foodgrains is settling down as a 
permanent feature. A rigid pattern of 
price control is being imposed on the 
drug and pharmaceutical industry. 
Noises arc being made about the possi¬ 
ble return, in full strength, of price and 
distribution controls on steel, fn some 
cases, the government does not even 
trouble to hide the fact that controls arc 

Hanging 

The credit policy for the 1970-71 busy 
season announced recently does not 
take note of the realities of the situation. 
The monetary authorities have ap¬ 
proached the problems confronting in¬ 
dustry and trade and borrowers in the 
priority sectors with an accountant’s 
mind little realising that all the difficul¬ 
ties experienced in money market cir¬ 
cles are of the creation of the former. 
Instead of making an attempt to find 
out what exactly arc the components of 
the increase in credit that have their 
inflationary implications and which of 
those components have been responsi¬ 
ble for the over-extended position of the 
banking system, the Reserve Bank has 
conceived the new policy on a basis 
which may create a frightening situa¬ 
tion early next year if this policy is not 
properly administered. The whole diffi¬ 
culty has arisen from the fact that, for 
the first time in the history of Indian 
banking, the increases in advances for 
nearly a full year were in excess of the 
additions to deposits. 

This feature is noteworthy because it 
has taken place at a time when deposits 
have been rising at a fiist rate and new 
records are being established. It is true 
that this rise could have been more im¬ 
pressive as a large number of new bran¬ 
ches have been opened and there has 
also been a big increase in the purchas¬ 
ing power of the rural population. The 
additions have been, nevertheless, im¬ 
pressive as aggregate deposits amounted 
to Rs 5,552 crorcs on October 30, 1970 
against Rs 4,788 crorcs on October 31, 
1969 or an increase of Rs 764 crores. 
During the same period, total bank cre¬ 
dit has expanded to Rs 4,246 crores 
from Rs 3,493 crores or a rise of Rs 
753 crores. But for the sharp reduction 
in advances in the last week of October, 
the growth under this head would have 
been well in excess of the growth in 
deposits. There has probably been siz¬ 
able lending to borrowers in the priority 
sectors as bank credit, excluding food 
procurement advances, were higher by 


intended less for the benefit of the com* 
munity than for sustaining its phitoso* 
phy of the public sector. The Secretary 
of the Ministry of Industrial Develop¬ 
ment recently chided the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry for emphasizing the debit side 
of the economic situation while ignor¬ 
ing the credit side. The obligation to 
draw a proper balance-sheet extends 
also to the government. Mr Dinesh 
Singh may }ierhaps desire that the busi¬ 
ness community should practise coiie- 
ism as a patriotic duly. Even if the latter 
is willing to oblige, government policies 
are not making it easy for it to do so. 

in the Air 

Rs 779 crores. This would indicate that, 
apart from the earlier advances for pro¬ 
curement purposes, the subsequent ex¬ 
pansion of credit has been in respect 
of borrowers in the priority sectors. It 
would be interesting to know what the 
amount involved is on this account as it 
would then b.e possible to decide whether 
a policy of overicnding can be continued 
without accentuating inflationary pres¬ 
sures. 

There has, of course, been a big in¬ 
crease in advances against sugar because 
of a heavy accumulation of stocks in 
spite of the complaint from the sugar 
mills that their limits had not been 
suitably revised. However, there may 
not be anv substantial increase in other 
advances to industry and trade except 
for the diffiulties experienced on 
account of higher prices. In so far as 
large amounts arc immobilized in sugar 
slocks (these may be of the order of Rs 
80 crorcs additionally), and there has 
been financing of heavier imports, the 
unsatisfied, demand on the banking sys¬ 
tem cannot be considered unhealthy. 

The outlook fur the current busy 
season has become difficult because the 
government also has been keen to have 
its share of the resources of the banking 
system by raising the liquidity ratio and 
aggregate investments of scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks have risen to Rs 1,659 
crorcs from Rs 1,523 crores. These 
adjustments have naturally been res¬ 
ponsible for a high level or borrowings 
of member banks from the central bank¬ 
ing institution, this being of the order 
of Rs 150.5 crorcs at the end of the 


DRUG PRICES : A CORRECTION 

In an article in ^Eastern Economist’ of 
November 27 on the above subject, it was 
stated on page 930 that *‘The Drags (Prices 
Control) Order provides a 5 per cent mark-up 
on the ex-factory cost of formiUatlons as 
calculated under that Order.” The mark-up 
in question is 75 per cent and not 5 per cent. 
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1970 slack season against only Rs 33.5 
crores on October 31, 1969. Since a 
sum of Rs 100 crores has been absorbed 
against procurement advances and su¬ 
gar slocks in the agg e.eatc will be 
accounting for as much as Rs 200 crores, 
the Reserve Bank could have decided on 
a more liberal policy for the busy 
season that is now on. 

The Reserve Bank has, no doubt, 
agreed lo provide refinance facilities at 
the bank rate and concessional rates 
as hitherto; but the availability for banks 
will be restricted as refinance can be had 
on reasonable terms only in respect of 
the increase in advances for priority 
purposes over the amount for the base 
period. This period has now been 
moved forward by one year and the 
average of advances in corresponding 
calendar quarter, in the previous season 
will be taken into account. It has, there¬ 
fore, been estimated by the Reserve 
Bank that additional borrowing will be 
of the order of Rs 250 crores, calculat¬ 
ing that fresh advances in the current 
busy season will be Rs 600 crores. Tt is 
assumed that banks will be able to find 
roughly Rs 350 crores out of new 
deposits. 

ft is, however, likely that the expan¬ 
sion of credit will be much more than 
Rs 600 crores. These may be even in 
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excess of Rs 650 crores as sugar stocks 
will increase by another three or four 
lakh tonnes up to the end of May, while 
there will be larger crops of raw cotton 
and oilseeds. Tt will also be necessary 
to handle a larger volume of imports 
because of the liberal policy now 
being pursued. The situation may get 
complicated if there were larger arrivals 
of raw cotton under the PL-480 Agree¬ 
ment and against commercial purchases 
from the UAR and Sudan. The Reserve 
Bank will have lo be prepared, at the 
same time, for financing procurement 
operations as the purchases now being 
made in Andhra Pradesh alone will re¬ 
quire anything up to Rs 50 crores. There 
is besides the prospect of heavy market¬ 
able surpluses having to be absorbed out 
of the rabi crops and the borrowing of 
member banks by the end of June may 
increase to even Rs 600 crores if the go¬ 
vernment do not undertake deficit 
financing on its own account for creat¬ 
ing biilTer stocks. 

There may not be any upset on 
account of the lack of adequate growth 
in deposits, as in the slack season that 
has just ended deposits rose by as much 
as Rs 445 crores against only Rs 348 
crores in the 1969 slack season, ft may 
not be unreasonable to expect that the 
increase in the busy season till the end 
of April will be about Rs 450 crores 
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against Rs 319 crores in the same period 
in 1969-70. But trouble will arise as a 
result of a bigger increase in advances. 
The strain on the banking system 
can, however, be reduced considerably 
if buifer stocks of sugar are created 
and the industry is not obliged to 
handle stocks in excess of one million 
tonnes. The stocks held by the Food 
Corporation of India also will have to be 
taken over by the government into the 
buffer pool as fresh purchases will have 
to be made on a large scale and it is un¬ 
likely that the quantities so acquired 
will move into consumption fully. 

It may, however, be argued^that the 
segregation of advances to the extent of 
Rs 200 crores will not be of any great 
advantage to the banking system unless 
it got paid and its liabilities to the cen¬ 
tral banking institution could be repaid. 
The central government can find only 
Rs 50 to 75 crores out of its own re¬ 
sources and the balance amount can 
be found only through the creation of 
currency. It will therefore, be helpful 
if, notionally, it is agreed that the Re¬ 
serve Bank should lend to the member 
banks on a concessional basis about 
Rs 200 crores for financing food and 
sugar stocks and caution is exer¬ 
cised only when there is a further 
growth in advances in excess of deposits. 
If the recent trends arc any guide and 
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ptove to be useful 
m A^bUlsfitt liliw jaeomes and savings, 
it aioy be possible to gather as much as 
R$ I.OWbrorc^ by way of fresh deposits 
ill 1971. 

In the next slack season, the same 
difDculties experienced this year 
may not be repeated if the government 
act$ in a realistic manner when it 
handies large marketable surpluses 
of foodgrains. The wise course would 
be to relax the restrictions on move¬ 
ment of rice within larger zones and 
abolish also statutory rationing in 
metropolitan cities such as Calcutta and 
Bombay. Whatever may be the deci¬ 
sion taken early next year, after the 
chief ministers nave had fresh discus¬ 
sions, the Reserve Bank should not 
create unnecessary difficulties for in- 
dUsStry and trade in the next few months 
and there should be liberal refinance 


at the bank rate for productive purposes. 
Otherwise, needless difl9culties will be 
created and there will be a sharp rise in 
short-term rates. Though it has been 
stated that discretionary accommoda¬ 
tion will be available from the 
Reserve Bank at the bank rate after 
the quotas have been exhausted, there 
is apprehension in money market 
circles that there will be a heightening 
of the credit squeeze even in January 
next year and with the keen compe¬ 
tition for securing floating funds, the 
inter-bank call rate will rise to high 
levels in the principal centres. The bill 
market scheme in its new form may not 
result in an immediate addition to the 
pool of resources and if the Reserve Bank 
did not lend liberally until the middle of 
next year, unexpected complications 
might arise and there may be a needless 
jacking up of interest rates without the 
monetary authorities being really intent 
on pursuing a dearer money policy. 


Chemicals from Australia 


A HFitEN-member trade mission from 
Australia went round some Asian 
countries during the month of No¬ 
vember in an effort to sell chemicals. 
The mission’s itinerary included visits 
to Djakarta, Singapore, Taipei, Seoul, 
Tokyo, Hong Kong, and Manila. 
Organised by Australia’s Department 
of Trade and Industry with the support 
of the Australian Chemical Industry 
CouncU and the National Council of 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Indust¬ 
ries, the mission was made up of re- 


AUSTRALIA’S EXPORTS OF 
CHEMICALS 

($A M) 



1968/69 

1969/70 

Chemical elements and 
compounds 

84.76 

94.14 

Minerd tar, crude 
chemicals from coal, 
petroleum, natural 
gas 

0.27 

0.26 

Dyeing tanning, co¬ 
louring matenals 

8.41 

8.47 

Fertilisers manufac¬ 
tured 

, 0.18 

0.85 

Explosives, pytotech- 
nSc products 

2.27 

2.49 

Plastic materiids, re¬ 
generated cellulose, 
artifida] resins 

6.20 

6.85 

Other Cbeoiical ma- 
ter^l and products 

19.35 

23.46 


121.43 

136.46 


.. ... 



Australian Chemical Industry 


presentstives of companies manufac¬ 
turing and extorting a fairly wide 
range of industrial and other chemicals. 
This mission followed previous mis¬ 
sions to Asian countries in 1965 and 
1967. 

There are now over 30 major plants 
producing a variety of products, such as 
alkalis, acids, heavy organic chemicals, 
petrochemicals, explosives, pharmaceuti¬ 
cals, cosmetics, polymers, fibres, 
paints, plastics and fertilisers. Exports 
of organic and inorganic chemicals are 
directed towards 48 overseas markets, 
including Britain, Fiji, France, Hong 
Kong, India, Italy, Kenya, New Zea¬ 
land, Philippines, Africa, Spain, Sweden 
and the USA. At present nearly a 
quarter of Australia’s exports of chemi¬ 
cals are directed towards the countries 
in Asia. In 1969-70, the chemical indus¬ 
try exported products worth more than 
$ A136 million and proposed to increase 
overseas outlets during the I970’s. 

More than $ A 70 million of the 
S A 109 million worth of raw materials 
used last year by companies that were 
members of the Australian Chemical 
Industry Council were of indigenous 
origin. With the recent discoveries in 
Australia of oil and natural gas, which 
provide feedstock for the production 
of petrochemicals, the percentage of 
Australian raw materials used might 
increase to more than 75 per cent. This 
growing production has resulted in an 
inter-relationship between major Austra¬ 
lian chemical producers such as the 
Altona pctroch^cal complex, near 
Melbourne in Victoria and the Shell 
ChemicaMCIANZ ventures in New 
South Wales. Similarly ethane irom 


Bass Straits in southeni 
be the feedstock fco: 4h 
ethylene capacity by 4 

year at the Altona petrocbemkal;cb^ 
plex, /■' 

Mr John Gorton, the AustrfrfiM 
Prime Minister, in September this 
opened a $ A 33 million oil and 
fractionation plant built by the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. and &80 
Exploration and Production Australia 
Inc., at Long Island Point, Western- 
port Bay, in the southern state of Vio 
toria. The plant, about 45 miles from 
Melbourne, separates and stores na¬ 
tural gas liauids transported by a 118- 
milc 10-incn pipeline from its $ A 47 
million treatment plant at Longford 
in Gippsland. Adjacent to the new plant 
at Long Island Point are storage racili- 
ties for crude oil transported by a 28- 
inch pipeline from Gippsland. The 
Long Island Point plant is designed to 
produce initially a total of 17,000 
barrels a day of propane and butwe, 
as well as 6,(W barrels a day of ethane, 
with possibilities of further exapan- 
sion. 

Chemical plants, producing new pro¬ 
ducts are being established every year. 

A large number of existing plants car¬ 
ried out expansion schemes which have 
enabled expanded production of a large 
number of chemieds. The Australian 
chemical industry spent nearly S A 4.5 
million on research and development in 
1969, a 19 per cent increase on the previ¬ 
ous year. The present size of the Austra¬ 
lian chemical industry can be gauged 
by the capital investment which during 
the decade 1958 to 1968 grew from 
$A 415.2 million to more than SA 887.7 
million. The industry’s growth rate 
in terms of production over (be past 
decade of 15.8 per cent a year was 
more than twice the rate of growth of 
economy in AustnUia. 
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A Pedestrian Prognosis 

KRISHNA CHAITANYA 


TF{e urge to sliai)c the world nearer to 
the hearth desire is likely to stay 
with man as long as the human race 
endures. For. however good things are, 
the heart will reach out to fresh hori¬ 
zons and however bad they get, the urge 
will linger, since if it flickers and dies 
mankind will have lost its will to live. 

In the long tradition of this human 
motivation which has moulded history, 
the sixties of the present century should 
be regarded as a landmark, for the world 
acted together in a multifaceted regene¬ 
rative dfort during the development 
decade. But the arousal-effects of inter¬ 
nationalism and one-world conscious¬ 
ness have perhaps not been adequate. 
We all still need to wake up. This possi¬ 
bly is the reason for the choice of the 
title of the book by UNESCO’s Deputy 
Director-General, Malcolm S. Adises- 
hiah: Let My Country Awake (UNES¬ 
CO. 1970; Pp. 375; S7). It is a line 
from the Gitanjali and country means 
the whole world. 

Standing at a vantage time-point 
which marks the end of the first De¬ 
velopment Decade and the beginning 
of the second. Adiseshiah can look 
back and ahead. But no pleasing scene 
meets the backward glance. While the 
target for the annual increase in agri¬ 
cultural output for the developing coun¬ 
tries was 4 to 4.5 per cent, the achieve¬ 
ment has only been three per cent 
and since the United Nations has charac¬ 
terised it as “disappointing”, it would 
be a careless use of words to call it an 
achievement. 

Position Reversed 

Ironically, the developing coun¬ 
tries, which had traditionally been 
exporters of food and agricultural 
materials for industry, have now rever- 
sed roles and become importers of both. 
During the decade, 40 out of some 
90 developing countries became net 
importers of rood and are now spending 
more than $4,500 million on food 
imports. The ECAFE region, as a 
whole, has turned from a net exporter to 
a net importer of rice since 1964. The 
industrial scene offers no better picture. 

Adiseshiah is nostalgic about the 
days when philosophy was the mother, 
of all disciplines, the apical perspective 
for evaluating all systems. The jjroblcm 
of integrative and inter-disciplinary 
approach to the study of the predica- 
nent of is becoming more and more 

\sistent. Nevertheless, in a study of 


the present type, there perhaps was 
authentic need to go into academic 
issues like whether or not economics is 
normative science and whether or not it 
should be subordinate to the value-sys¬ 
tem of society. There was an epidemic 
outbreak of this kind of preoccupation 
in the early forties with the most viru¬ 
lent type of academism claiming that in¬ 
ter-personal comparisons of utility are 
impossible of empirical measurement. 
That is, the billionaire may get a keener 
satisfaction from the conspicuous con¬ 
sumption of his last million than the 
destitute from a second meal in a week; 
therefore, transfer of purchasing power, 
by taxation, from the billionaire to the 
destitute may not increase the total 
marginal utility and satisfaction. Since 
even God cannot extricate pundits from 
their self-created dilemmas, such 
issues need not have been exhumed. 
Hayek dismissed the controversy sum¬ 
marily in his Road to Serfdom. “Damn 
Economics! Let us build a decent 
world!” 

No Original Prescriptions 

The first decade obviously did not 
build a decent world and the task is now 
to be resumed in the second. The 
prescriptions Adiseshiah gives for doing 
things better are useful, but perhaps 
not original. For instance, he advo¬ 
cates higher prices for agricultural pro¬ 
duce which will step up in turn the pur¬ 
chasing power of the rural population, 
the demand for consumer goods and 
ultimately the demand for the output 
of the heavy industries. More pointedly 
relevant is his clarification that thougn 
free trade is the ultimate guarantor of 
increasing world prosperity protection¬ 
ist policies may be legitimate in the 
transitional phase for enabling back¬ 
ward economies to draw up to the level 
of the advanced. It is here that we 
reach the crux of the problem. For this 
analysis can be generalised to affirm 



‘ ■ - ^ ^ 

that in tho interests of 
progress, devotoped 
.10 tolerate 

, practices oh tht part of the4<!Yt|pplfit 
nations and, fur^er, give them 
initial help. But the caution :^htcexed/ 
by Raul Pfcbisch and Ouhriar ^rdal 
that the rich nations ate becoming ricbclr 
and the poor ones poorer has not beta 
heeded; the suggestion that the foither 
should set apart a very small proportion 
of their national income for aid has beOn 
ignored. 

Probably the UNESCO too has 
become Establishment, which migJbLt 
explain the faint odour of 
academism that unhappily lingers 
in this work. For there is no 
probing diagnosis to the deeper sources 
of the malady, no revelation of new 
insights in therapy. To take up the latter 
point first, it isTacile to stress the need 
for aid, difficult to clarify the form it 
should take. 

Killing the Initiative 

To realise Ahat certain forms 
of aid can actually end up in kill¬ 
ing the initiative of a community for 
self-recovery and regeneration, one had 
better read Schumacher. As for therapy 
in depth, while Adiseshiah can legiti¬ 
mately stress that investment in educa¬ 
tion is investment for production in the 
technological age, he should not have 
forgotten the far more fundamental 
role education can play in bringing 
about attitudinal chants which arc 
moral in the last analysis, however much 
the sophisticated may dislike the word. 

If the world has to awake to a better 
tomorrow, radical attitudinal changes 
are necessary. For instance, Adiseshiah 
stresses that without land reform, in¬ 
crease in agriculture production will be 
halted. But here, as in the reluctance of 
rich nations to spend on aid a very small 
fraction of the money they sjpend on 
armament, the block is in the hearts of 
men. UNESCO has rescued the 
Abu Simbel temples from inundation by 
the Aswan dam and this is certainly a 
great thing. But let u$ hope it awakes 
to the more lasic challenges. Time is 
running out. As Buckminister Puffer 
said, mankind has about fifteen years to 
choose between Utopia and oblivion. 


FINANCIAL A TECHNICAL COLLABORATION AVAH^ABLe IHEIOM 
FOR INTERESTING INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS REQUIRING UPTQ l^LlAlui 
MILLION IN NON-RUPBE CURRENCIES. PREFERENCE GIVEN^V 

1. ALREADY APPROVED SCHEMES OR SUCH PROIECIS WHK^: WlU. 
attract quick GOVERNMENTAL APPROVALS; 

2. PARTIES WHOSE FINANCIAL STANDING ft RESOUROBS MAtdff ; 
THE CONTRIBUTION RfiQU|IWD IN POnaON EXCHANGE. 

Send detailed proposals to box abw. Hindustan timer sausbOry 

' COURT, LONDON E.C4. 'V 
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The Macnem-& Barry Group-the marketiitt 
proiessionals miet thejiaads of the 70’s 



The Group's highly 
organised marketing 
network sells ovw 
20d products all over 
the country. 


from toxill# cois to tow 
tieciofs from diamond 
tools to egricuUurei 
moehkntry and postici- 
dot - the Group^s markot- 
M 19 arm solla a wMa 
variety of produaia. 

Markeu rinoa trom 
nighly sophisticated In- 
dusiriai complexes to the 
larmei in die haait of 
niral Indliw 


All ttiia makes the 
Group one of India's lead- 
mg marketing organise* 
Ilona. Highly trained sales 
engineers render on-the* 
spot end sfter-seies ser 
vice through e network 
of 19 branches. 

The Group wM etleo- 
tHreiy promote eny pro¬ 
duct. howeve? smell or 
lerge. end odietevef Ho 
m$fk§t 


U^Growth 
■P through 
enteriHrise 


MmTmIII » 81 

traUtofiMi, 


eastern ECONOMisr 





his styles are the dream; 

he lends the town a'hooting; 
his models are the cream; 

^ GWALIOR SUITIMG 



QWAUOE SUITING MEN ARE MEN WHO HAVE AN EVE OE OEICINAUTV 

AVAILABLE IN DELHI AT: 

. leading slows. ttatra Nava • Gupta Bros.. Kaira N#xa-. NindlaJ 

distributors : Wanram Banarsidass. Ka r V ^ Ashrafi; S. R. Traders. Kava Moii ; 

larniib.iKnsandniChowk; PmdidJM AnanO'PraLa^ , & S<^*f ’ 

UUsmgh & ,§ons. Kaira Subhash. Lucky Si^ SW jagdishnarain. Kaua Mawan 

;dtr3 Nay.i. Chancini Oiowk. DelK) ' - ■ ■ 

aCENI'S : Ganaabishan Wvssin. 

Ch'uvvV' tT.'llll 
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Krishan Gah. Rdira Neei; S.K Traders. Ka.ra Ned. 
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'December 4, 1970 
FROM THE PRESS GALLERY 

Cotton Crisis Assailed 

OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 


NEW DELHI, Friday. 

The crisis in the textile industry follow¬ 
ing acute shortage of cotton figured 
prominently in the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment this week. The government was 
assailed for its slow moves to meet the 
crisis. 

Opinions on how to overcome the 
crisis, however, differed widely. While 
some Congress (R) members as well 
as a couple of members from the opposi¬ 
tion felt that cotton shortage had been 
created artificially by some mills cor¬ 
nering stocks, several others argued that 
the shortage of the material was real 
and needed to be augmented through 
larger imports. Mr Babubhai Chinai, 
a Congress (O) member in the Rajya 
Sabha, scathingly criticised the Planning 
Commission for giving far loo low a 
priority to cotton production. As 
against an annual allocation of Rs 90 
lakhs during the fourth Plan for the 
development of cotton cultivation, he 
suggested that an outlaif of Rs 10 crores 
per year during the next five years 
was the minimum required. Only a 
programme of this size, he opined, would 
lead the country towards self-suffici¬ 
ency in cotton. This plea of Mr Chinai 
was supported by many others, both 
from the treasury as well as the opposi¬ 
tion benches. 

Mixed Reception 

The move of some textile mills to 
have a 15-day block closure to tide over 
the current shortage also received a 
mixed reception. It was feared by 
many that such a block closure would 
adversely affect the employment situa¬ 
tion and thus was not a judicious course 
to follow. The opposition to this 
contention, of course, was a mild one. 
A via media was suggested by Mr 
Chinai. He thought that it would be 
better if instead of a 1 S-day block clo¬ 
sure, the 1964 solution of closing mills 
once a week for a month, then once a 
fortnight and then once a month was 
repeated. This, he argued, would gra¬ 
dually reduce the strain on cotton 
supplies and at the same time would 
prevent mass unemployment. 

The Minister for Foreign Trade, 
Mr L.N. Mishra, assured members that 
the government was fully seized of the 
matter. He saw no reason for any 
closiire of mills and announced that 
the government had decided to im¬ 
port this yea? 13.25 lakh bales of cot¬ 
ton, instead of 8.5 lakh bales envisaged 


earlier. Mr Mishra agreed that there 
was a shortage of cotton in the a^untiy. 
He even conceded that some varieties 
of cotton were 100 per cent more ex¬ 
pensive this year than during the last 
year. This, he opined, was due to the 
lact that the latest estimate put cotton 
production in the country at only 57 
lakh bales, instead of 62 lakh bales 
estimated earlier. 

With a view to tackling the problem 
on a long-term basis, Mr Mishra re¬ 
vealed that next year the Cotton Cor¬ 
poration of India would start operating 
a buffer stock. This would enable the 
government to control cotton prices 
and strike an equitable balance between 
the interests of cotton growers and con¬ 
sumers. 

Raising Cloth Prices 

Regarding the demand for an in¬ 
crease in the prices of the controlled 
varieties of cloth, Mr Mishra announced 
that even though the matter liad been 
submitted to the Bureau of Industrial 
Costs and Prices, the government re¬ 
served the right to accept or reject the 
Tecominendations of the Bureau until 
all aspects of the matter, particularly 
the urgent need to maintain the price 
level, were fully examinad by it. 

A good deal of concern was also ex¬ 
pressed in the two Houses over the de¬ 
lay in the announcement of the govern¬ 
ment’s decisions on the Tariff Com¬ 
mission’s reports on the artificial silk 
and rayon and polyester fibre industries. 
Both these reports have been with the 
government for several months now. 
Mr Mishra hinted that whereas the de¬ 
cision on the report on the rayon and 
polyester fibre industry would be made 
known ’‘very soon”, the decision on the 
report on the art silk industry would 
be finalised by the end of the year. 

The Minister for Petroleum, Chemi¬ 
cals, Mines and Metals, Dr Trigiina 
Sen, disclosed in the Lok Sabha this 
week that the government was studying 
the pros and cons of two proposals for 
the Indianisalion of foreign oil com¬ 
panies operating in the country. The 
two proposals were: (i) the government 
should take over majority shares in 
these oil concerns; and (ii) these oil 
concerns should be nationalised. Dr 
Sen assured the House that the govern¬ 
ment would not take a decision that 
would go against the larger interests of 
the country. When some Communist 
members stressed the need for nationa¬ 


lisation of the foreign oil companies 
citing the example of Ceylon and Cuba 
— Dr Sen only replied that wc need to 
benefit from the experience of these 
countries. If Cuba and Ceylon were 
facing any difficulties after nationalisa¬ 
tion, wc should try to obviate them, he 
stressed. Dr Sen reiterated that it was 
not the policy of the government to 
nationalise an industrial unit without 
paying compensation. Nationalisation 
of foreign oil companies without the 
payment of compensation had been 
urged by communist members. 

The delay on the part of the union 
governmcnl to bring forward bills for 
the abolition of legislative councils 
in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar was severely 
criticised in the Lower House. Several 
opposition members accused the go¬ 
vernment of delaying action because of 
political and partisan considerations. 
Tlie defence pul forth by the Law Minis¬ 
ter, Mr K. Hanumanthaiya, that the 
government would like to consult the 
opposition leaders on the issue, did not 
carry any conviction with the opposi¬ 
tion members who .stressed that once 
the slate assemblies had passed resolu¬ 
tions for the abolition of the upper 
houses — the UP and Bihar assemblies 
have done so - - ihc follow-up measures 
had to be taken by the central govern- 
inciU automatically without wailing 
for any rethinking on the part of the 
states. The Speaker, Mr G.S. Dhillon, 
directed the Law Minister to clarify the 
constitutional provisions regarding the 
abolition ol legislative councils in 
states. 

The UP Affair 

The Raja Sabha had its say this week 
on the last September's political crisis 
in Uttar Pradesh. The opposition’s 
criticism of the central government 
on the affair was practically on the same 
lines as in the Lower House last week 
when this subject came up for discussion 
there. It was argued by the opposition 
members that the UP Governor had re¬ 
commended the imposition of Presi- 
dent s rule in the state at the bidding of 
the Prime Minister, without giving a 
chance to Mr Charan Singh to test his 
strength on the floor of the state legisla¬ 
ture. This contention was stoutly op¬ 
posed by the Minister of State for Home 
Affairs, Mr K.C. Pant, who argued that 
the Congress (R) members having with¬ 
drawn their support to Mr Charan 
Singh, he could not continue as Chief 
Minister. Mr Pant asserted that Go¬ 
vernor’s stand that Mr Charan Singh 
did not enjoy majority support in the 
legislature after the withdrawal of 
support by Congress (R) was later 
proved correct in view of the inability 
of the Samyukta Vidhayak Dal to elect 
Mr Charan Singh as its leader. 

The Minister for Information and 
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BroadcastiDg, Mr Satya Narayan Sinha. 
rejecled in tlic Rajya Sabha this week 
ihc demand of Mr Raj Narain (SSP) 
and several other opposition members 
for the setting up of tL: all-party com¬ 
mittee to probe news broadcasts of All 
India Radio. It had been alleged by 
these opposition members that AIR 
broadcasts were perverted governineiit 
versions of various matters and that 
AIR was indulging in false propaganda 
against parties opposed U' the govern¬ 
ment. Countering the charge by quoting 
some statistics, Mr Sinha expressed 
the view that if at all AIR was partial, 
it was to the opposition. 

Reorganising AIR 

The Minister also rejected the de¬ 
mand for the conversion of AIR into 
a statutory corporation, as suggested 
by the Chanda Committee. There were 
“strong reasons” for not doing so, he 
said. Mr Smha’s main argument was 
that the government had to exercise a 
degree of control over AIR until there 
was greater political stability in the 
country. He also pointed out that the 
country must evolve its own pattern 
“according to its genius”. Some re¬ 
organisation of AIR set-up, Mr Sinha 
added, however, had been initiated. 
Greater autonomy was being given to 
make AIR function better. The AIR 
administration was also being decentra¬ 
lised through establishment of zonal 
offices. It had further been decided lo 
set up a civil engineering unit in AIR. 

The Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, ruled out in the Lok Sabha 
the possibility of an early mid-term 
poll in West Bengal. The government, 
she said, did not visualise any such 
thing until perfect normalcy was res¬ 
tored in the state. 

The demand for full statehood for 
Delhi was turned down by the Minister 
of State for Home Affairs, Mr K.C. 
Pant, on the ground that it was not possi¬ 
ble for the governn'tent to accept dual 
authority over the capital. The argu¬ 
ments pul forth in defence of the de¬ 
mand did not carry any weight with the 
Minister. The more important among 
these were: (i) the deteriorating law and 
order situation in the union territory 
could not be elTcciively tackled unless 
full statehood was granted to Delhi: 
(II) the union territory of Delhi was 
much more economically viable than 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur or Tripura 
which had been promised statehood; 
and (lii) there were instances of some 
capitals elsewhere in the world not 
being administered by the federal go¬ 
vernments. 

'fhe Lok Sabha this week passed a 
bill empowering the Directorate of En¬ 
forcement lo have access for a full year 
to documents secured or sized under 
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the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act. 
It inconclusively debated another bill 

- the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
Orders (Amendment) Bill. As two pro¬ 
visions in this bill—one introduced by 
the Joint Select Committee of Parlia¬ 
ment to which this bill had been en¬ 
trusted for detailed deliberations — 
proved lo be very controversial, further 
consideration on it was suspended in 
consultation with opposition leaders. 

Search for Consensus 

The bill islikely tocome up for discus¬ 
sion next week. The intervening period 
is proposed to be utilised for bringing 
about a consensus on the two contro¬ 
versial provisions which are: (i) the 
addition of 60 new castes and 120 new 
tribes to the list of scheduled castes and 
tribes; and (ii) those scheduled tri¬ 
besmen who embrace Christianity or 
Islam should be exempted from en¬ 
joying statutory benefits under the act 
(this provision had been introduced by 
the Joint Select Committee). While some 
members argued that the grant of such 
an exemption would smack of discri¬ 
mination on religious grounds, those 
opposed to this contention argued that 
since Christians enjoyed many other 
benefits, there was no justification for 
including the tribesmen who embrace 
Christianity amongst scheduled tribes. 
They also felt that conversion into other 
religions conferred a social status on 
the members of the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes which was denied 
lo them in the Hindu religion. The 
additions proposed to the list of sche¬ 
duled castes and tribes was objected 
to on the ground that this list was al¬ 
ready very comprehensive. 

Two bills were adopted by the Rajya 
Sabha this week. The.se were: (i) the 
fron Ore Mines Labour Welfare Cess 
(Amendment) Bill; and (ii) the Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Cess (Amendment) Bill. 
The former bill provided for the levy 
on iron ore mines a cess not exceeding 
50 paise per tonne of iron ore against 
25 paise at present. The proceeds of 
this cess are to be utilised for the wel¬ 
fare of the labour force employed in 
the iron ore industry. The later bill 
sought to raise larger funds for helping 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Re¬ 
search through checking evasion under 
the parent Act. 

The second instalment of supplemen¬ 
tary demands for grants for the current 
year, totalling Rs 26.43 crorcs, was 
presented lo the two Houses this week. 
The largest demand is for the payment 
of interim relief to the employees of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
amounting to Rs 11 crores. A sum of 
about R$ 4* 3 crorcs has been asked for 
providing relief to new migrants from 
East Pakistan and Rs 2.64 crores for 
grants to the Delhi Corporation. Five 
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crorcs of rupees have been asked for 
advancing loans to the stajf of Eastern 
and South-Eastern Railways whose pro- 
rties had been damaged by floods in 
est Bengal. The expenditure to be in¬ 
curred on providing interim relief to 
government employees other than those 
belonging to the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, however, does not find any 
mention in this second instalment of 
supplementary demands for ^ants. 
Presumably, the government will go 
in for additional deficit financing to meet 
this expenditure and take legislative 
action during the next budget session. 

Important Statements # 

The following other important state¬ 
ments were made by government spokes¬ 
men during the question hour in the two 
Houses this week : 

(i) The Deputy Minister for Steel,. 
Mr Mohammed Shaft Qureshi, informed 
the Rajya Sabha on November 23 that 
the first stage of the Bokaro steel plant 
with a production capacity of 1.7 mil¬ 
lion tonnes was expected to be comple¬ 
ted by March, 1973, according to the 
latest schedule of construction. Be¬ 
cause of the delay in the supply of indi¬ 
genous equipment and refractories and 
labour unrest, the schedule ha^ to be 
revised three times. The original date 
for the complcfion of this stage was 1972. 

(ii) Mr Qureshi also informed the 
Rajya Sabha on November 23 that the 
government proposed to initiate loca¬ 
tion studies and also desired to take 
decisions during the fourth Plan period 
for the steel plant to be constructed 
during the fifth and the subsequent 
Plans. These studies would include 
suitable sites in Orissa and Goa. 

(iii) The Deputy Minister for Indust¬ 
rial Development, Mr M. R. Krishna, 
told the Rajya Sabha on November 23 
that a total of 2,227 applications had 
been received under the Industries (De¬ 
velopment and Regulation) Act, 1951, 
during the current calender year up lo 
September 30. Of these, 444 were from 
firms Iwlonging to or controlled by the 
large industrial houses. Only three 
licences, he added, had been granted 
during this period to companies in these 
groups. Letters of intent had been issued 
in another three cases. Fifty applica¬ 
tions from large houses had been re¬ 
jected. The remaining were under con¬ 
sideration. 

(iv) The Minister for Steel, Mr B.R. 
Bhagat, told the Lok Sabha on No¬ 
vember 24 that the government had no 
intention at present to allow a general 
increase in stcsel prices even though it 
had been estimate that the financial 
impact of the recent wage increase of 
steel workers in ihc main producing 
units wo^lci be about Rs 23 crores per 
annum. 
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KUWAIT 


JOS8LEYN HENNES8Y 


LONDON: 

OPPOOTUNmiS FOR EXPORTERS 

Doubixes$ thb External AflTairsMinist- 
ty of the independent Government of 
India keeps as anxious a watch on what 
. goes on in the Persian Gulf as the old 
British Government of India felt com¬ 
pelled to do. If it does not^ it ought to, 
bemuse the Gulf States are daily moving 
ever more rapidly into the international 
trading world. In the reports that have 
come across my desk, which I summa¬ 
rise below, I rad mention of British, 
American, Soviet, Japanese and other 
exporters but, alas, no Indian. And yet 
there are plenty of opportunities. 

There are few local industries sulfl- 
ciently latge to cater for demand m 
any of the Gulf States, and most of the 
region is consequently a large and ex¬ 
panding market for impoi ts of all types 
There is a strong demand for plant and 
machinery, transport equipment and 
building materials as well as for ser¬ 
vices, particularly in tljp field of civil 
engineering. However, the supply of 
consumer goods in certain Gulf States 
has recently grown so rapidly that 
a glut of imports may persist, at least 
in the short term. 

Britain’s Position 

Britain has long been in a favourable 
position owing to its political and eco¬ 
nomic connections with the region 
However, in recent years competition 
has greatly intensified, particularly 
with increasing Japanese interest 
in the market. Thus, while demand 
for luxury consumer goods is high, 
the market is m most cases very price 
conscious. Ovcr-optimistic delivery 
dates are a strong complaint by local 
merchants, and exporters should check 
thoroughly sailings from ports so that 
correct'dates can be given. Air freight 
is likely to grow rapidly in importance. 

In Muscat and Oman, Qatar and the 
Trucial States there is no provision 
for the registration of patents and trade 
tparks, although the advertisement of 
Cautionary Notices provides some pre¬ 
caution. Patents and trade marks re¬ 
gistered in Britain may, however, be 
in Bahrain. 

tvi$ eesential to address ail corres- 

to tb6 ^Arabian Gulf’. In 

a sale if 

tiwi e<avice8.are» in way, 


connected with Israel. In Kuwait, the 
employment of foreign distributors is 
illegal, and it is advisable to appoint 
separate agents for each of the mam 
commercial centres m the region 

Although the territories of the Gulf 
arc relatively small m area and popula¬ 
tion, they are of economic and stia- 
tegic importance because of their oil 
industries, which have transformed pri¬ 
mitive shaikdoms into booming econo¬ 
mies, with the world's highest per capita 
incomes and an enviable range of public 
services These facilities, now normally 
taken over by the slate governments, 
were, it ih worth noting, initially pro¬ 
vided by international oil companies 
operating in the area. 

Population Increase 

As the wealth of the oil-producing 
slates has increased, so has their popu¬ 
lation with a large influx ot migrants 
from Asia and from other parts of 
the Middle Last adding to the natural 
growth of local peoples The increasing¬ 
ly large, literate and demanding popmla- 
lion has encouraged diversification of 
industry in the wealthier territories 
Petrochemicals, engineering and build¬ 
ing materials have been among the first 
developments, and banking and finance 
arc expanding rapidly There is, how¬ 
ever, a risk of over-competition among 
the stales for a limited number of viable 
projects, already apparent in the growth 
of competing 'internationar airports 
and harbours 

The states have had close political 
lmk.s with the UK since the early ]9th 
century, but the prospect that Biitish 
forces will willidiaw m 1971, has em¬ 
phasised the need for co-opeiation In 
the past year a little progress has been 
made towards a Federation of Arab 
Emirates comprising Bahrain, Qatar 
and the Tnitial States A site on the 
border of Abu Dhabi and Dubai has 
been selected tor a future federal capi¬ 
tal and a Bahraini proposal that all 
states should be equally represented on 
the Federal Council may have eased 
Its establishment by alleviating fears of 
Bahrain's domination 

Progress towards union has been slow, 
however, and it is not >ct clear whether 
ttie fwicration will ever be effective. 
The richer states-^^Bahram, Qatar, Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai —may be suflkicntly 
strong Co survive mdepepdently, 


Ruler: The Amir, H.H. Shaik Sa(>ah A1 
Salim Al Sabah 

Exchange rate: 0.86 Kuwaiti Dirt$r 
=£1 

Earlier boom conditions hav^ mo^ 
derated, and the economy appears to 
have grown at a slower rate in the latter 
part of 1969 In part, this wa's due to 
government restrictions on immt«- 
grants; the expatriate population, pre¬ 
viously over half the total, was sharply 
reduced during the year, leading to a 
dramatic fall in local purchasing power 
and the accumulation of large stocks 
of unsold imports. These problems have 
been exacerbated by the state’s shrink¬ 
ing role as an entrepot for the Upper 
Gulf area, as other countries of the 
region, notably Iraq and Saudi Arabia, 
have reduced taxation on direct im¬ 
ports from outside the Gulf zone and 
as delays have occurred in establish¬ 
ing a free port m Kuwait itself. Durinl; 
1969 the local financial position also 
became somewhat tighter, with a de¬ 
cline in government development spend¬ 
ing reported. It is also believed that 
Kuwait’s heavy Jinanctal support for 
the Arab side in the Sue/ conflict contri¬ 
buted to the slight recession. 

Kuwait remains the largest producer 
of crude oil in the Gulf area, which is, 
in total, responsible for approximately 
10 per cent of the entire world 
output. Revenues from oil, currently 
running at over £300 million a year, 
have in the past been growing at an 
annual rate of between five and six 
per cent, growth of over six per cent, 
as achieved in 1969, is regarded by the 
Kuwait government as the rate to be 
maintained m the future. With market¬ 
ing difficulties following from the closure 
of the Suez Canal, an agi’eement is pro¬ 
posed whereby the USSR will self oil 
to Kuwait’s customers m Scandinavia, 
while Kuwait sells to Soviet markets 
in Pakistan, India and Japan. A new 
refinery at Shuaiba was opened mNo¬ 
vember 1969, and there arc plans to ex¬ 
tend harbour facilities associated with 
this project at a cost of £7 million. The 
design contract has been awarded to 
a British firm. 

Industrial diversification and de¬ 
velopment projects cover a wide range. 

A new ten-year develoj^ment plan, in¬ 
volving expenditure estimated at some 
1,200 million dinars, has been drawn 
up. Major water development and 
telecomraunicauons projects are eoh 
visaged; it is planned to spend nearly 
$300 million on water distribution ana 
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\ . rese^itli, to include construction of new 
distillation plant, a pipeline to* bring 
water ftbm Iraq and the establishment, 
with UN aid, of a centre for research 
in desalinisation and sources of under¬ 
ground water. Kuwait, like Bahrain, 
has recently opened a satellite ground- 
station within the ‘intclsaf network, 
making possible great improvements 
in telephone and telex communictions 
with the rest of the world. Air transport 
and shipping facilities arc being im¬ 
proved with the purchase of new US air¬ 
craft for Kuwait Airways (which re- 
orded its first profitable year in 1968-69) 
and the delivery of four dry-cargo vessels 
from the USSR, which has also supp¬ 
lied 20 seine-net boats to the growing 
fishing industry. Further diversification 
plans include a vocational and manage¬ 
ment training centre at Shuwaikh. 

A cement factory, using limestone 
from the Kiiwait/Saudi Arabian Neutral 
Zone, is to be built; cement, at present, 
accounts for 40 per cent of the volume 
of wSeaborne imports. Factories to manu- 
* facture detergents and car batteries are 
planned. Czech firms arc tendering tn 
develop ceramics and glass ^dustries. 
New social welfare schemes likely to 
improve the balance of the economy 
are under consideration, including a 
project estimated to cost four million 
dinars for a programme to set up new 
small shop-keepers and to provide low- 
cost housing. 

Although outflows of capital are said 
to have contributed to the decline in 
activity, gold and foreign exchange 
reserve figures do not suggest shortage 
of liquidity. In the year ended February 
1970, reserves increased by $ 40 million. 
In the year ended April 1969, the trade 
balance improved by £24 million, al¬ 
though it may have deteriorated later in 
the year. 

BAHRAIN 

Ruler; H.H. Shaik Isa Bin Sulman Al 
Khalifa, K.C.M.G. 

Exchange rate; 1,142 Bahrain Di¬ 
nars =£ I. 

Up to the beginning of 1970 econo¬ 
mic and political conditions in Bahrain 
were overshadowed by the fear of Ira¬ 
nian action after British withdrawal 
from the Gulf in 1971. However, a report 
subsequently published by a UN re¬ 
presentative, stating that the local people 
favour independence for Bahrain, lias 
been accepted by the UK and Iran. Such 
a seVWeincnt may be a major step 
towards Babram’s more active parti¬ 
cipation in the Federation of Arab 
Emirates. 

Economically, Bahrain is less secure 
than some Gulf Stales; oil reserves 


are not exjpected to last beyond 1990 
although petroleum is the major source 
of industry. Oil revenues are about 
£6 million annually, the greater 
proportion comes from' refining oil 
piped from Saudi Arabia. The way in 
which this revenue has been s^nt 
has, however, gradually broadened the 
economy and built up impressive social 
services. The education budget ab¬ 
sorbs over a quarter of government 
expenditure. However, the emergence of 
large numbers of relatively educate 
youngsters into a not very highly de¬ 
veloped economy is producing familiar 
problems of white-collar unemploy¬ 
ment and could lead to political insta¬ 
bility. Many young educated Bah¬ 
rainis at present find work in other Gulf 
States, but this outlet may narrow as 
these states develop their own econo¬ 
mies and education. 





and Qatar- In 19i69, 
it$ position 83 tbe 

porta (about £12 million), followed by 
' Japan, the USA and even China (whtcb 
has been catching op as a suppliw), . 


In the competitive atmosi^bete of\1he 
Gulf, Bahrain is probably in a «atis<' 
factory position, but industrial developr ' 
ment, as well as that of air and tea pb^: 
is essentia! in a country with relatively 
small oil reserves and a highly advanoed 
population. Politically, the establishr 
ment of a new council of state, with 
commoners outnumbering the royal' 
family for the first time, is a step to> 
wards greater participation in govern¬ 
ment; but it falls short of the represen¬ 
tation which a more sophisticated popu¬ 
lation may come to demand. 


THE TRUCIAL STATES 


Apart from its role as an entrepot 
and communications centre, Bahrain 
relies on two associated developments 
for a possible solution to its employ¬ 
ment and growth problems: (1) a 
vast new aluminium smelter now under 
construction, and (2) exploitation of 
natural gas fields to supply its Aiel. 
Despite Bahrain’s lack of petroleum re¬ 
sources, reserves of natural gas seem 
to be considerable and the field is the 
only one so far discovered in the 
southern Gulf. Although gas exports, 
in liqulefied foi‘m, to industrialised 
countries would not apparently be eco¬ 
nomic, the gas is an ideal cheap fuel 
for aluminium smelting. 

Unusual Project 

The smelter project is unusual in 
that, contrary to normal practice, 
it is a long way from prospective mar¬ 
kets for the smelted aluminium; mar¬ 
kets are likely to include the UK, 
Sweden and Australia, companies from 
which are the major shareholders along 
with the Bahrain government. The hope 
is that the plant, producing initially 
90,000 tons rising perhaps to 120,000 
tons per annum, will become a focal 
point for the growth of new industries 
attracted by the absence of taxation 
and exchange controls. The island is 
already a centre for ship repairing, manu¬ 
facture of oil-field machinery and ser¬ 
vices associated with shipping and air¬ 
ways; the possibility of a dry dock for 
super tankers is being investigated by 
Japanese entrepreneurs. 

Bahrain’s airport is being expanded, 
with British aid, to be the. first in the 
Gu\t area to receive lutnbo jets and 
it may, with its superior radio and tele¬ 
phone satellite links, gain a head start , 
over others. Approximately 3S per 
cent of goods imported an re-exported, 
the largest markets am Saudi Arabia 


Abu Dhabi 

Ruler: H.H. Shaikh Zaid Bin Sultan 
Bin Zaid 

Exchange rate: 1,142 Bahrain 
Dinars=£l 

The economy is firmly founded on 
oil revenue. Petroleum was first dis¬ 
covered offshore in 1962, and qn land 
in late 1963. Production has risen 
rapidly: state revenue from oil is ex¬ 
pected to pass the 100 million dinar 
level this year. Japanese interests 
are heavily involved in developing 
the reserves of Abu Dhabi. In the past 
months Japanese companies have made 
two major oil strikes ofi^hore which 
are expected to come into commercial 
production in 1972, and an associated 
tanker terminal is planned. Agreement, 
in principle, to export liquefi^ natural 
gas to Japan has been reached. Other 
Japanese groups have secured new 
concessions on land. As wealth has 
increased, the local demand for oil 
products has also grown rapidly; and 
a feasibility study (from a Japaeflse 
firm) on the possibility of establi^ 
ing a refinerjr is under way. Although 
as yet no national petroleum company 
seems envisaged, a scheme to ^huy , 
crude oil from privately developed 
fields for refining and export by the 
government has been mooted. Abu. 
Dhabi may join other Gtdf state; in the. 
Organisation of Arab ExportiQg Coup^- 
rics. 

Such rapid develotnaent of the 
immense wealth — Abu Dhqbi qlahn; / 
to be the ridhest countiy in the 
in terms of income C8pitq,‘:.^^hh|'<: 
brooibt pt^obiems of finanraai 
ment. Despite the Mgh level ’ 

^.come, a budget defidt of some: 1.3 
lumdiauswasincunedinlAeft; 
were several couotributory fhetoiat 
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revenue rose more slowly than expected 
and rapid inflation upset plan targets. 
The excuse of building up Abu Dhabi's 
own military forces to their present 
strength, in preparation for British 
withdrawal, is also likely to have contri¬ 
buted further to the deficit. The conse¬ 
quent shortage of funds led to some de¬ 
lays in payments during 1969, particula¬ 
rly on government contracts. In the cur¬ 
rent budget year, however, retrenchment 
is taking place. A new finandal adviser 
to the iShaik has been appointed, while 
large numbers of civil servants arc re¬ 
ported to have been dismissed. De¬ 
velopment expenditure planned for 
1970 has been cut from 65 million di¬ 
nars to 43 million dinars, of which 
only some 11 million dinars will be 
devoted to new projects. It is also ex¬ 
pected that the retrenchment process 
will include a further slowing of work 
on the deep water port, urgently re¬ 
quired owing to growing congestion 
and diversion of trade to more ade¬ 
quate harbours such as Dubai. 

A further, and growing, claim on Abu 
Dhabi’s financial resources, as revenues 
have increased, has been its commit¬ 
ment to the Trucial States Development 
Council, to which it is the major contri¬ 
butor. In 1969, Abu® Dhabi gave 1.9 
million dinars out of the fund’s total 
expenditure of 2.9 million; its contri¬ 
bution for the current year is expected 
to be as much as 3.5 million dinars. 

Given reasonable financial control 
Abu Dhabi’s economy should continue 
to grow rapidly. The state has not yet 
reached the stage of needing to search for 
channels of diversification, as have 
Kuwait and Bahrain, and it has a 
leading role to play, as provisional capi¬ 
tal, in the Gulf Federation. 


Dnbai 

Ruler: H.H. Shaik Rashid Bin Said 
Al-Maktom 

Exchange rate: 11.45 Qatar Dubai 
Rials=£l. 

In 1969, commercial production was 
Started from the Fateh oilfield, 60 miles 
offshore; the first successful drilling 
was made in 1966. Currently, three 
mi^or groups, comprising American 
Japanese, and European interests are 
engaged in oil exploration. British 
Petroleum, which held rights equiva¬ 
lent to a Quarter of existing capacity, 
recently sold out to French and Spanish 
companies. 

The ioitial production level of the 
F ateh field was 65,000 barrels a day, to 
be iocreqsed to 100,000 barrels during 


1970. The development includes signi¬ 
ficant innovations in oil storage tcchni- 
fiues; two floating storage tanks with 
joint capacity of 645.000 barrels have 
been constructed from converted tanker 
hulls, and an underwater vessel with a 
capacity of a further 500,000 barrels, 
the first of its type in the world, has 
been anchored on the Gulf floor. These 
developments enable tankers to load 
directly from the production area, 
avoiding shallow coastal waters and 
also saving the cost of construction of 
submarine pipelines to the shore. 

Even if Dubai's oil reserves do not 
prove comparable to those of Abu 
Dhabi, they will add substantially to 
the economic power of this already 
wealthy state. Dubai has a sound basis 
in commerce, founded on a free port 
and, originally, on trade in smuggled 
gold to India. The gold trade fell back 
after the introduction of the two-tier 
market, when an increasing free market 
purchase price reduced traders’ profit 
margins and made the risks of outwitt¬ 
ing the Indian customs authorities less 
worthwhile; but it is thought that trade 
increased once more with the fall in 
the gold price in the early part of the 
current year. 

Increased Imports 

Imports, apart from those of gold, 
have continued to increase rapidly, 
reaching some £80 million in 1969. Of 
the major source countries, Japan and 
the UK increased their shares of the 
total market, reflecting their heavy com¬ 
mitment in the oil and construction in¬ 
dustries and their strongly competitive 
position in the Dubai market. This was 
despite the slower growth of imports 
in 1969 than in 1968, a result of a dec¬ 
line in new orders and a potential down¬ 
turn in the economy. 

The outlook is currently not as bright 
as developments in the oil sector might 
suggest. The general downturn in trade 
in the Gulf area has affected the -mar¬ 
ket for re-exports from Dubai and 
stocks arc high particularly in textiles. 
After a runaway boom in the early part 
of 1969, the market for land is stagnat¬ 
ing and, despite continuing high activity 
in construction, including work on 
new deep water port, hotel expansion 
by the Hilton and other groups, and a 
new £6.5 million hospital project 
built by British firms with finance from 
the UK, the number of building plans 
is deeJining. 

Even if oil revenues continue to 
grow, trading must continue to be the 
basis of the Dubai economy. The state 
is well placed to remain competitive 
within the Gulf area but is, as is shown 


by the present siicht recession, vulne¬ 
rable to external pressuress. 


OTHER TRUCIAL STATE 
Rulers 

Sharjah: H.H. Shaikh Khalid Bin 
Muharamed Al Qasimi. 

Fujairah; H.H. Shaikh Muhammed 
Bin Hamad Al Sharqi 

Ajman: H.H. Shaikh Rashid Bin 

Hamad Al’Na-imi. 

Ras al-Kbamah: H.H. Shaikh Saqr 
Bin Muhammed Al Qasimi. 

Umm al-QuJwain: H.H. Shaikh 
Ahmad Bin Rashid Al Mu'alla 
M.B.E. 

Exchange rate: 11.45 Qatar/Dubai 
Rials-£J. 

The Trucial Stales other than Dubai 
and Abu Dhabi have relatively few 
economic resources, and until recently 
were virtually undeveloped, the econo¬ 
mies being based on fishing and pearl¬ 
ing. Oil has not yet been located in any 
of them, although a promising discovery 
has been made by two companies in 
an offshore area claimed by both 
Sharjah and Umm al-Quiwain. Aid has 
been provided by the UK and by the 
Trucial States Development Council. 
In Sharjah probably the most advanced 
of the five states, the Council has aided 
a town road system, a 300-acre agricul¬ 
tural scheme, waterand electricity supp¬ 
lies and the growth of fisheries; the Gulf 
waters are believed to be one of the 
most productive fishing areas remaining 
in the world. A new jetty at the port 
of Khor Fakkan has also been financed 
by the Council. Further aid has been 
provided by the Ruler of Abu 
Dhabi personally in the form of a gift 
of finance for 40 miles of road develop¬ 
ment. As markets the smaller states 
will, however, be of little importance 
until oJ] is discovered. 


QATAR 

Ruler; Shaikh Ahmad Bin AlThaui. 

Exchange rate; 11.45 Qatar/Oubai 

Rials=£l. 

Probably the most important event 
in Qatar in recent months was the 
announcement of a provisional constitu¬ 
tion, envisaging a 33-member consul¬ 
tative assembly, with 20 elected mem¬ 
bers. Qatar is thus the second Gulf state 
recently to have moved towards greater 
delegations of authority, and the elected 
element may imply greater popular 
representation than in Bahrain. Qatar 
claims also that the existence of such a 
written constitution will make the state 
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better prepared to join the Gulf Federa¬ 
tion, even though it might also be inter¬ 
preted as a move to greater indepen¬ 
dence. 

Production of crude oil rose by five 
per cent in 1^69. Recently there have 
been expectations of new discoveries 
by the Japanese-owned Qatar Oil follow¬ 
ing seismic surveys in a region previous¬ 
ly thought unproductive. It is likely 
that, as in other Gulf states, further 
discoveries would form the basis of 
more industrial developments by Ja¬ 
panese interests. An economic delega- 
gation from Japan visited Qatar in 
January of this year as part of a lour 
of several Gulf states, and a Qatari dele¬ 
gation is visiting Tokyo. Drilling is 
reported to be beginning this year in 
the offshore Vunduq oilfield, owned 
jointly by Qatar and Abu Dhabi; any 
revenue from this field is to be shared 
equally between the two states. A 
further agreement has been signed with 
an American firm to prospect in a 3,500 
square mile offshore area north-west 
m Qatar. 

Petrochemical Projeci 

In the diversification pf industry away 
from complete reliance on oil produc¬ 
tion, one of the largest projects being 
planned is a petrochemical plant to 
produce over 200 varieties of products, 
mainly plastics, which may be built at 
Umm Said at a cost of £30 million. An 
aluminium factory reported to be under 
consideration, could come into direct 
conflict with the one under construction 
in Bahrain. It has been decided to 
double the production capacity of 
Qatar’s national cement plant at (jmm 
Bab to 600 tons per day and to build 
an associated factory to manufacture as¬ 
bestos sheets and piping, representing 
a total of £6.5 million investment. 
Norwegian management is to run a 
fertiliser plant now being constructed 
at a cost of around $50 million, whose 
output is aimed primarily at Middle 
Eastern and East African markets with¬ 
in easy shipping distance. To serve the 
factory a new deep water jetty is to be 
constructed at Umm Said by a UK firm. 

In addition, Qatar’s infrastructure is 
to be improved by extensions to water 
pumping and dcsalinisation systems, 
the establishment of a teIevi.sion ser¬ 
vice (a pilot channel to begin this year, 
and a full service in 1971) and improve¬ 
ments to Doha airport. Considerable 
scope would exist for overseas expor¬ 
ters India, please note. Imports into 
Qatar have eased, and acongestion sur¬ 
charge imposed on shipments into the 
port of Doha has been reduced as 
conditions have improved. 

Qatar has recently made a contribu¬ 
tion to the defence forces of the Gulf 


Federation through the purchase of 
anti-aircraft missiles, armoured vehi¬ 
cles, patrol boats and aircraft from 
the UK, If an effective federation is not 
formed, Qatar could use these in its 
own defence. 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 

Ruler; H.H. Sultan Zayid Said bin 

Taimur, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. 

Exchange rale: 1 Saidi Riyal~£l. 

Before 1967. a subsidy from the UK 
of £l million p.a. to support the armed 
forces and to aid development projects 
formed over half of total revenue. 
Since the first exports of oil in July, 
1967, revenues have grown from £8 mil¬ 
lion to over £30 million in 1969. The 
closure of the Suez Canal in its early 
stages stimulated oil exports, because 
Muscat did not join in the Middle 
Eastern embargo of oil exports to 
Europe and America at the time, and 
because the Nigerian civil war stopped 
production there. With its mountains 
and poor communications, the state is 
one of the more difficult areas for oil 
exploration. Long distances have to 
be covered by pipelines and the geolo¬ 
gical structure makes the outcome of 
drilling even more uncertain than else¬ 
where. 

To dale, oil revenues have be:n de¬ 
voted largely to infrastructural projects, 
c.g. harbours, roads and irrigation. A 
fresh water pipeline to the town of 
Muscat has been completed. Work 
on new roads covering about 300 miles 
is out for tender, while hospital de¬ 
velopments have been agreed with UK 
contractors. It seems likely that a signi¬ 
ficant proportion of revenue is spent on 


Soviet Russia is busy concluding trade 
agreements with the Governments of eastern 
and south-eastern Europe. General trade 
agreements have been signed with Rumania 
and Hungary and an oil agreement with 
Austria. Bulgaria and countries to the north 
are on the list. Similar trade agreements with 
these countries are expected to he signed in the 
near future. The agreement with Rumania is 
typical. It provides for “the participation of 
Russian capital and technical assistance in the 
intensification of Rumanian economic activity.*’ 
Joint Russian-Rumanian companies on a fifty- 
fifty basis are to be set up. What is worse from 
the Anglo-American standpoint is that these 
companies will have exclusive trading rights in 
their iMtlicular fields of activity. Exploitation 
of oilnclds, river and maritime navigation, air 


. defence to counter guerrilla insurgents 
moving from bases in South Yemen. 

In May, thecurrency unit was changed 
from the Gulf Rupee, valued at GR 
13.3=£1 to the Saidi Riyal—£1. Ait 
independent currency authority, run 
by a British bank, is to administer the 
new system. 

Import Regalations 

Throughout the area, the import of 
arms, amunition, dangerous drugs, 
alchohol and tobacco is banfied or 
efficiently controlled. Importers in 
Kuwait must register with the authori¬ 
ties. Elsewhere, no, import licences are 
needed except in Muscat and Oman 
for oil, firearms and narcotics. In 
Kuwait, all goods imported by the state 
and the oil companies are duty free as 
are basic materials and some food 
stufis. Other imports are subject to four 
per cent of c.i.f. value. In Bahrain, 
rates vary from five percent on necessi¬ 
ties to 10 percent on luxuries and 35 
percent on alcohol and lobaccc. Qatar 
levies 10 and 50 per cent rc.speclivelyon 
alcohol and tobacco on c.i.f. \(alue, 
compared with 2.5 per cent on other im¬ 
ports. In Muscat and Oman, while the 
general tariff is 12.5 per cent of c.i.f. 
value, 75 per cent is levied on alcohol; 
there is also a municipal tax of one per 
cent of the duly paid value of all goods. 
Seaborne imports into Dubai pay 4.6 
per cent of c.i.f. value but airborne 
and transit goods pay only 2 
per cent. Abu Dhabi levies 2.5percent 
on all imports except livestock and 
vegetables, which are duly free. 

There are no difficulties over payments 
for exports to the Gulf States, all of 
which are in the Sterling Area, but ex- 


traosport, civil aviation, electrification, timber, 
glass, mining and metalluracol industries—all 
these would be on a fifty-fifty coital and con¬ 
trol basis. The President of the Board and the 
General Manager will be Rumanians and the 
deputy President a Russian. Russia will provide 
all the capital equipment forvU this industrial 
development, electrificatioo and modernizacion 
of Rumanian agriculture. Britain and America, 
it is said, have protested against this and similar 
agreements as aiming at the creation of an 
exclusive economic bloc for Soviet Russia. The 
Soviet Oovemment, it is understood, has risject- 
ed the protest on the plea that these agree¬ 
ments do not affect the interests of the protest¬ 
ing parties. The British accuse the Russians of 
foDowing pre-war Oerman trade policy and fear 
the same political and economic comi^uenoes. 
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71ie Macneill ti Barry Group-the management 
professionals meet the needs of the 70’s 



The Group’s 
modern management 
techniques hold 
the key to numerous 
problems faced by 
today’s small producer 


The Group anticipates 
rapid development of 
India's small scale indus¬ 
tries during the 70's. and 
offers them complete 
marketing services for 
their products. 

The Group's n.anage- 
ment professionals wiil 
also locate markets, apply 
the latest management 


techniques such as finan 
cial planning, budgetary 
inventory, production and 
quality controls—m fad 
do everything to tide 
over initial operational 
problems. 

Just anotherinstanceof 
■ how the Group is meeting 
the changing needs of 
the 70'8 


Growth 

■P through 
enterprise 

Macneill & Barry Limited ' 
2. Fairlie Place. Calcutta 
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porters to the Gulf States should read 
the daily newspapers diligently in order 
to keep abreast of possible awkward 
political changes, some of which may 
even have occurred since 1 airmailed 
this to you. 

Sources and acknowledgcnients: The 


foregoing summarises an exclusive re¬ 
port prepared by the Economic Intelli¬ 
gence Department of Barclays Bank 
Ltd (54 Lombard Street, London 
E.C. 3) but the bank is responsible 
neither for the emphasis Of my sum¬ 
mary nor for my comments, based on 
a variety of sources. 


Presidential election campaign id the 
USA discourage candour among politi¬ 
cians on this point. The public eveiy- 
where has been encourag^ to Jtjtikyc 
.the dangerously comfortable myth that 
full employment and price stability 
can be maintained simultaneously; it 
is a myth that will undoubtedly die, 
but it is to be feared it will die painfhlly. 
In Europe, only in Finland is there a 
system which ^s the force of law, 
whereby government, labour, industry 
and all other interests combine to work 
out guidelines for wages, costs and 
prices. Elsewhere, controls have been 
successful only for short periods and in 
exceptional circumstances. 

There are no longer any areas, even 
federal Germany, where prices are stable; 
in West Germany, also, the rate of 
increase in hourly wage rates in the last 
year has been steeper than it was in the 
UK for the same period. The average 
rate of inflation in the OECD’s 22-mem¬ 
ber countries between 1960 and 1963 was 
only a little over 2.5 per cent per year 
but this year it will be 5.5 per cent (in 
the UK this year it is over seven per 
cent). 


Spiralling Prices 

There are, unfortunately, no reasons 
to expect a slackening in the now self- 
sustaining acceleration of prices and 
wage claims and even if, in places, trade 
union law is modified, there is no reason 
to think that, by itself, this step would 
moderate the rate of inflation. Em¬ 
ployers and labour alike find that they 
work within an economic framework 
of almost constant high demand, low 
unemployment and consequent mone¬ 
tary inflation. If inflation is left to 
market forces in each country it is to be 
feared that the pace of inflation will in¬ 
crease steadily since industry, faced 
with ever higher wage demands to 
meet the cost of living, has got into the 
habit of ensuring its own profit margin 
by putting up its prices. 

Since it is improbable that any mo¬ 
dern democratic government would 
accept responsibility for — or take the 
risk of -7 deliberately maintaining deep 
prolonged periods of unemployment, 
the only way to improvement appears 
to lie in tackling the problem not head- 
on but from many sides. Two which 
suggest themselves in Europe at least 
is a strong legal move agajipst the grow¬ 
ing giant monopolies and a calculated 
and sustained effort to reduce the levels 
of subsidies paid by taxpayers to the 
producers of food. If, in such measures, 
there could be some degree of common 
purpose and of co-ordination on both 
sum of the Atlantic so much the beMr 
for their effectiveness. 


Cloud Over West Europe 

E* B* BROOK 


VIENNA: 

A CLOUD hangs over prosperous western 
Europe that is beginning to produce the 
feeling there that much of what it gains 
in growing output and trading is lost 
in the falling value of the money it 
makes. It is no consolation — rather 
the opposite — to west Europe that the 
other wealthy and prosperous world 
areas, north America and Japan, are 
having just the same experience. 

These are worries and losses that 
affect every person in these areas, not 
merely their governments or industries 
or farmers. So long as difficulties 
can be kept official or confined 
to one or more sections of the 
community they are not a threat to a 
way of life or to social stability, but 
when they affect every one they become 
such a threat. The wealthier and more 
prosperous a country, the more attrac¬ 
tive is its stability, the more ominous 
and insupportable any threat to it. And 
from this arises the second cloud, as 
yet small, of sharpened class conflict 
and social unrest if the fall in the value 
of money, or inflation, continues. 

This problem of increasing inflation 
has received the anxious attention of 
every government and has now produced 
a piece of advice from the Organiza¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) that many of 
these governments find very difficult 
to accept. Going back on the purpose 
for which it was itself established — 

‘ to achieve the highest sustainable eco¬ 
nomic growth and employment”—the 
OECD has advised its member govern¬ 
ments to reverse the goals at which 
they have aimed since the end of the 
war 25 years ago —^ maintaining high 
levels of employment and production 
— and to accept higher levels of un¬ 
employment as a method of halting 
inflation. 

The Organization claims it is forced 
to this uncharacteristic conclusion be¬ 
cause traditional methods of control¬ 
ling inflation are no longer producing 


results. To some extent, an excessive 
optimism, or more blundy, a cheerful 
dismclination to accept unwelcome 
facts by many OECD member govern¬ 
ments is no small contributory cause 
of the current mounting inflation. 
Growth in the volume of trade, rising 
industrial and farm output, more na¬ 
tional income and an almost apocalyptic 
concept of an ever-increasingly unified 
and more prosperous west Europe 
have combined to produce an atmos¬ 
phere in which contradictory facts 
have become almost psychologically 
unacceptable. 

In some countries such as France, 
the government has been forced 
to relax restrictive policies in the 
hope of stimulating consumer de¬ 
mand, thereby improving employment 
and keeping demand equal to supply. 
But in others, such as Britain and the 
USA, special machinery to relate prices 
and income have been set aside and the 
road left free for capital enterprise, and 
individual self-help (recalling English 
domestic policy a century ago) and leav¬ 
ing the way wide open for bitter class 
and economic conflict. 

But while the British government is 
apparently happy to let unemployment 
increase in order to keep prices from 
rising too sharply because too many 
people have money to spend, the OECD 
members have received the Organiza¬ 
tion’s report with deep reserve and 
query what can be taken as an “accep¬ 
table level” of unemployment. In the 
United States, a fully employed work 
force is one in which there is only a 
four per cent rate of unemployment; in 
Britain, the unemployment percentage 
has not been higher than 2.7 per 
cent for 30 years. But 40 years 
ago, in the days of the Jarrow 
marchers, it went up to over five per 
cent with some very damaging social 
results. 

The fact is that no political leader in 
any country has ever t^n able to main¬ 
tain full employment and restrain in¬ 
flation for any substantial period. The 
current success euphoria in west Europe 
and the requirements of an approaching 
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It ts but rarely that I get an opportu¬ 
nity of commending Mrs Gandhi’s 
'VVords or deeds. I therefore hasten to 
Avclcome her statement in the Lok 
Sabha on November 25 that there will 
not be any mid-term election in West 
Bengal unless and until normalcy is 
fully restored and there is a possibility 
of fair and free elections being held 
without fear of voters being terrorised. 
When some time ago it was reported 
in the press that the Prime Minister 
had discussed with Mr Ajoy Mukhcr- 
jec the question of holding a mid-term 
election in the state, this journal thought 
it its duty to suggest that any such step 
would be an act of high irresponsibi¬ 
lity. It is a pity that the Prime Minister’s 
• elaborate and expensive public rela¬ 
tions establishment did not think it 
worth its while to put the record straight 
then and there. It may be flattering to 
the Prime Minister’s vanity to assume 
that she is above the go.ssip of the mar¬ 
ket-place, but the disagreeable truth is 
that her government ftself has largely 
become government by kite-flying, with 
the result that almost anything that is 
or can be said about her plans or schemes 
not only gains currency promptly, but 
also wins acceptance in the public 
mind. 

While I am glad to have Mrs Gandhi’s 
denial of the report that she had dis¬ 
cussed prospects of a mid-term election 
in West Bengal with Mr Ajoy Mukher- 
jec, I am rather soriy to learn from what 
Mr K.C. Pant said in the Lok Sabha on 
the same day (i.c., November 25) that the 
question of transferring the West Bengal 
Governor was never discussed with 
that dignitary when he was in the capi¬ 
tal recently. If Mr Pant’s statement 
means that the Government of India is 
not giving serious consideration to the 
desirability of Mr S.S. Dhavan being 
taken away from the West Bengal 
scene, 1 can only say that Mrs Gandhi 
and her colleagues are being grossly in- 
diiferent to the nation’s interests. 

It is possible, however, for an infe¬ 
rence to be drawn from Mr Pant’s state¬ 
ment that the Government of India felt 
that it could shift Mr Dhavan from 
Calcutta, if it wanted to, without dis¬ 
cussing the matter with him. I hope 
that this is what is implied in Mr Pant’s 
Observation and that the Prime Minister 


will not persist in allowing false con¬ 
siderations of prestige influence her de¬ 
cision in this matter. May I add that 
even Mr Dhavan’s controversial politi¬ 
cal personality is not strictly relevant 
in this context? What must decide the 
issue is that he is an obviously inade¬ 
quate administrator for West Bengal 
in its state of crisis. Mr Dhavan’s go¬ 
vernorship is costing the nation too 
much in blood and life as shaken West 
Bengal struggles with the merchants of 
violence. 

♦ ♦ 

Nothing can be more artificial or 
absurd than the demonstrations staged 
off and on against business leaders in 
Calcutta by Leftist crowds allegedly 
protesting against unemployment in 
the state. Whatever other charges 
may be made against big business, it 
cannot surely be said against them 
that they arc enemies of employment. 
On the contrary, only loo often the 
complaint against them is that they have 
been expanding their industries too 
much or floating loo many new com¬ 
panies, despite the government’s in¬ 
tentions of or attempts at preventing 
them from doing so. As Mr B.M. 
Birla suggested to a group of demonstra¬ 
tors the other day, the latter were surely 
barking up the wrong tree. 

The business community is often des¬ 
cribed as ‘vested interests’. It could be 
said for them that their vested interests 
are in production and consumption, 
which, automatically, means also em¬ 
ployment. It is true enough that higher 
short-term profits can be made and 
are being made on occasions of shortages 
and scarcities, but given the essentially 
individualistic and, therefore, competi¬ 
tive nature of private enlcrpri.se, its 
basic thrust is clearly in the direction of 
increasing production and consumption. 

It is only in the context of expanding 
opportunities for investment that big 
business can grow bigger without in¬ 
viting hostile public notice or unwelcome 
political attentioo. Indeed, most of the 
current prejudice in the popular mind, 
which is being assiduously cultivated 
by unscrupulous politicians, is a reflec¬ 
tion of a lack of sufficient growth in 
the national economy. 

It follows that busincssxncn have a 
clear stake in dynamic economic ex¬ 


pansion, while politicians may liave a 
stake, equally clearly, in retarded econo¬ 
mic development out of which arises po¬ 
pular frustration which it is politically 
profitable to exploit. It is no doubt 
appropriate to the lopsided times in 
which we live that those who claim to 
be protesting against unemployment 
should be directing their demonstrations 
against industrialists (who are being 
told by politicians that they cannot ex¬ 
pand their business activities), instead 
of against ministers and bureaucrats 
who seem to be committed to prevent¬ 
ing growth in some of the more enter¬ 
prising and efficient sectors of our in¬ 
dustry and commerce. 

* * 

The road which Mr Triguna Sen 
look from Jadavpur to New Delhi might 
have been paved with good intentions, 
but this dots, not seem to have helped 
him to success as a minister. Having 
bitten off more that he can chew of the 
drug and pharmaceutical industry, he 
is now resolved to wallow in oil. This 
journal has supported, within reason, 
his ministry's attempts to relate prices 
and profits in the private sector of oil 
refining to changing circumstances 
here and abroad. But it has no patience 
with attitudes which would subordinate 
the growth of oil exploration or refin¬ 
ing to considerations which seem to be 
essentially political. There is every 
chance of this country running into a 
crisis of imbalance between supply and 
needs if all available resources are not 
promptly and efficiently organised to 
step up both exploration and refining 
capacity. It cannot afford to allow Dr 
Sen and his ministry to treat the oil 
industry as a private swimming pool 
in which they might thrash about clum¬ 
sily for their own diversion. 

The minister has stated in the Lok 
Sabha that his ministry is still studying 
the pros and cons of proposals for the 
government collaborating with the fo¬ 
reign oil companies on the basis of their 
being converted into Indian companies 
or nationalising them outright. Neither 
of these proposals arc exactly new. In 
fact, they have been turning up off and 
on like King Charles’ head. How long 
is the Government of India going to 
play this game of politics with oil? 

V.B. 
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LIBERAL INDIOTRIAL IJCENSING 

The riOVFRNNfFNT's policy during the 
seventies might he more and more 
directed towards creating sur¬ 
plus capacities in every sector of in¬ 
dustry to avoid the type of shortages 
experienced in the economy during the 
sixties. The licensing policy would 
therefore, be further liberalised so that 
capacities would be freely licensed, 
irrespective of the targets which would 
afterwards be treated as only indicative 
and would not be a limiting factor. 
Explaining the new favourable trends, 
the Seerclary of the Ministry of 
Foicign Trade, Mr K.B. I.all, said that 
despite some deficiencies there was an 
established infrastructure, entrepreneu¬ 
rial skills, technical personnel and a vast 
production machinery. Added to this 
there was unlimited demand generated 
from the break through achieved in 
agricultural production. 

FAMILY PLANNING TARGETS 

The Department of Family Planning 
in the union Ministry of Health, 
has constituted an expert 
committee under the chairmanship 
of Professor C. N. Vakil to review and 
examine the question of target setting. 
It will formulate realistic targets under 
the family planning programme, keep¬ 
ing in view the relevant factors and the 
overall objective of reducing the birth 
rate by seven points in each of the 
fourth and fifth five-year Plans. A 
Programme Analysis and Research In¬ 
formation Wing is also being added to 
the Department of Family Planning. 

It will be the agency for the effective 
utilisation of the research in the family 
planning programme and for identify¬ 
ing the areas where research is needed. 

PUBLIC SECTOR PERFORMANCE 

Hindustan Antibiotics Limited and 
Indian Telephone Industries Limited 
have been awarded the President’s 
Shield for achieving the best perform¬ 
ance among central government 
industrial undertakings in the years 
1965-66 and 1966-67 respectively. In 
addition, they have also been awarded 
Certificates of Merit (Copper Plate) 
for outstanding performance in those 
two years. The awards were given away 
by the union Minister for Industrial 
Development, Mr Dinesh Singh, at a 
special function held at Vigyan Bhavan, 
New Delhi on November 24, 1970. 
Hindustan Antibiotics Limited also 


received the Certificate of Merit for 
outstanding performance for the year 
1966-67. Other public sector under¬ 
takings to receive Certificate of Merit 
were Hindustan Insecticides Limited 
and Hindustan Teleprinters Limited for 
1965-66 and Manganese Ore (India) 
Limited for 1966-67. The system of 
annual awards by the President was 
introduced in April 1961 as an incentive 
to central government industrial 
undertakings for better production 
over and above the annual targets and 
all round outstanding performance. The 
scheme is applicable only to the produc¬ 
tion oriented industrial undertakings 
of the central government and not 
to commercial and financial institutions 
or workshops. The scheme does not 
apply also to some of the undertakings 
under the Ministry of Defence and the 
railways. 

AERONAUTICS CONFERENCE 

The Greneral Conference of the Fede¬ 
ration Aeronautique International (FAI) 
at its meeting today elected Mr M. Fred 
Forrer of Switzerland as its president. 
Mr G. S. Bolina, President of the Aero 
Club of India was elected one of the 
vice-presidents. The past president, prof 
E. Wegelius, was elected honora^ pre¬ 
sident in recognition of his services to 
the FAI. The next meeting of the 
General Council will be held at Zurich, 
Switzerland in late 1971. The conference 
discussed the International Astronau¬ 
tics Committee’s memorandum asking 
the F.A.L to consider the principle of 
recognition by it of operational, tech¬ 
nological and scientific performances 
achieved during flights performed by 
non-manned space vehicles. The con¬ 
ference appointed a committee to go 
into the whole question and submit a 
report. 

INDUN INVESTMENT CENTRE 

Mr G. L. Mehta, Chairman, Indian 
Investment Centre, revealed at the 
annual general meeting held recently 
that during the year 1969-70 the num¬ 
ber of joint venture proposals assisted 
by the Centre, which secured approval 
of the government, came to 10 as com¬ 
pared to 16 in the previous year and 
15 in 1967-68. Of the proposals approv¬ 
ed during the year, six involved foreign 
financial participation and the remain¬ 
ing four proposals related to technical 
collaboration only. The total capital out¬ 
lay covered by these projects amounted 
to Rs 7.3 crores as compared to Rs 4.16 


December 4. 1970 

cror^s^ 1968-69 and Rs T.Scror^ia 
1967-68. The foreign equity invtetlpettt 
involved in these proposals amoujSted 
to R$ 98 lakhs as compared to Rs 1 .B 
crores in 1968-69 and Rs 3.62 crores in 
1967-68. The foreign equity investment 
comprises Rs 70 lakhs form the USA, 
Rs 20 lakhs from Austria and* Rs eight 
lakhs iVom Switzerland. As at the end 
of 1969-70, a total of 191 joint venture 
proposals assisted by the Centre had 
secured the approval of the union 
government. These proposals involved 
a total capital outlay of Rs 108.4 crores 
of which foreign equity investment was 
Rs 24.1 crores. 

The Centre undertook a new Jine of 
activity to assist entrepreneurs from this 
country desirous of setting up joint 
venture projects in other countries. 
During the year, the Centre handled 17 
enquiries regarding Indian joint ven¬ 
tures in foreign countries and necessary 
assistance was extended in such cases. 
The New York oflice of the Centre has 
been concerned with the establishment 
of Indian joint ventures in Canada and 
Latin America. The Centre also played 
some part in locating foreign collabora¬ 
tions for public sector undertakings 
such as the Heavy En^neering Corpora¬ 
tion, Bharat Electronics, Bharat Heavy 
Vessels, Garden Reach Workshop 
and Tungabhadra Steel Products. State 
undertakings including the Gujarat 
Mineral Development Corporation 
and the State Industrial and Investment 
Corporation of Maharashtra also utilis¬ 
ed the services of the Centre. 

TRADE WITH NEPAL 

The following joint communique 
was issued simultaneously in Kath¬ 
mandu and New Delhi recently: 
“The Delegation of Nepal led by 
Dr P. N. Pant came to New Delhi 
on November 13 and had discussions 
with the Delegation of India led by 
Mr K, B. Lall, Foreign Trade Secretary 
from November 14 to 26,1970. The dis¬ 
cussions were held in a friendly and 
cordial atmosphere. In these discussions^ 
substantial progress has been made in 
evolving agreed texts on matters relat¬ 
ing to mutual trade and transit facilities. 
Solutions however have still to be found 
in regard to some of these matters. 

A further round of discussions has been 
arranged for December 10 and 11 to 
evolve agreed texts on them. It has been 
agreed that the existing arrangements 
in regard to mutual trade and transit 
facilities will be further extended till 
December 31.” 

IMPORT SUBSTITUTION 

The production of 112 items selected 
for study of import substitution has 
registered an increase of 9.9 per cent 
in real terms in 1969 over that in 196Bv 
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This has been revealed an aoiBiyais 
undertaken by the Directorate Oenml 
of Technical Development at the ins¬ 
tance of the high-level committee on 
import substitution at its meeting in 
July last* The analysis ms placed be¬ 
fore the committee when it met recently 
under the chairmanship of Mr T. Swami- 
nathan. Secretary for Industrial Deve¬ 
lopment. The committee functions as 
a standing committee to take conti¬ 
nuous stock in the field of import subs¬ 
titution and to give directions perio¬ 
dically on the manner in which action 
in this field is to be pursued. Among 
the items which have shown marked 
increase in production in 1969 over 
1968 are : Modem rice mill machinery 
388 per cent; malleable iron castings 
200.4 per cent; paper makers’ felts 200 
per cent; filtration equipment including 
centrifuges 199.9 per cent; plasticizers 
180.6 per cent; nickel anodes 162.6 
per cent and metallurgical machinery 
161.9 per cent. 

TRADE TEAM FROM FRANCE 

Measures to correct persistent adverse 
trade balance of this country with 
France are being discussed with the 
high-powered economic mission from 
France which arrived in this country 
on November 29. The French team 
is exploring the possibility for 
long-term contracts with Indian firms 
for purchasing items not only for the 
French market but also for third coun¬ 
tries. Recent developments in French 
industries are said to offer excellent 
scope for increasing exports from this 
country of labour intensive parts and 
components, particularly for the auto¬ 
mobile and bicycle industries. The visit¬ 
ing mission proposes to study opportu¬ 
nities for fresh French investments in 
India and for collaboration between 
French and Indian consulting engineer¬ 
ing firms. The 14-membcr mission com¬ 
prises high ranking French importers, 
exporters, manufacturers and bankers. 
During its 14-day stay, it proposes to 
visit Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore and 
Bombay and have discussions with a 
wide cross section of representatives of 
Indian trade and industry, the Reserve 
Bmk of India and other credit and 
financial institutions. 

INDO-G.D.R. COLLABORATION 

An Indo-GDR agreement was signed 
recently for technical collaboration in 
the production of internal grinding 
machines by the Machine Tool Corpora¬ 
tion of India, a public sector project 
located at Ajmer. The agreement was 
simied by the General Manager of 
Machine Tool Corporation of India 
and Mr H. Hansen, Export Director 
for Messrs. VEB Werkzeugmaschinen 
Kombinat •‘Tjgiktobcr” (Berlin). Under 
the agreement the collkborators will 


provide technical documentation and 
know-how for the production of inter¬ 
nal grinding machines of type ST-80. 
The agreement also enables the Machine 
Tool Corporation of India to extend 
this licence rights to other parties in 
India. Provision has also been made in 
the agreement for training of Indian 
technicians in GDR workshops. 

STC'slEXPORT EFFORT 

Having already exported goods worth 
Rs 35.38 crores upto November 19 dur¬ 
ing the current financial year, as against 
Rs 23.96 crores worth during the corres¬ 
ponding period last year — an in¬ 
crease of 48 per cent — the State 
Trading Corporation (STC) is hopeful 
of achieving the target of Rs 75 crores 
worth of exports by March 31, 1971. 
Last year, the total exports of the cor- 
portation aggregated to Rs 55.15 crores. 

The new items in the export list of 
STC this year have been gramophone 
records, (exported to Hungary), telex 
machines (Thailand), needle roller bear¬ 
ings (Poland), litchies (the United King¬ 
dom and Continent), tyre cord (Austra¬ 
lia), rayon fabrics (Yugoslavia), minia¬ 
ture bulbs (Sudan), departmental stores 
(Switzerland and Italy), and blank 
coins (Thailand and Greece). The STC 
had also exported jute goods worth 
Rs 40 lakhs to Argentina — the first 
such consignment to South American 
markets. Textile machinery, accesso¬ 
ries and spare parts worth Rs4.7 
crores have as well been exported to the 
UAR. Several new contracts aggregat¬ 
ing to Rs 9.72 crores have now been 
received from this country for the supply 
of textile machinery and accessories on 
turn-key basis. If the Renault’s order 
for automobile accessories is also re¬ 
ceived, as is expected following a visit 
by Renault representatives — trial 
orders have been asked for by this com¬ 
pany — another promising item will 
be added to STC’s export list. A ma¬ 
chine tools delegation from Britain 
is currently here. It is expected that 
STC may ^ able to export some ma¬ 
chine tools to Britain following this 
delegation’s visit. 

The most promising field developed 
by STC in collaboration with Indian 
Railways is the export of railway wa¬ 
gons and other equipment such as 
coaching underframes, couplers, bo¬ 
gies, passenger coaches, etc. Orders 
worth Rs 59.61 crores are on hand from 
several countries, including Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Poland, Iran, Sudan, Burma, 
East Africa, South Korea and Taiwan. 

A substantial order, it is expected, may 
also materialise from the German 
Democratic Republic, even though the 
recent talks in this connection were 
not successful. If the Russian deal for 
wagons also materialises, the exports 


of rafiway equipment may get Anther 
fillip. The above figure of Rs 210 
crores does not include any supply to 
the Soviet Union. In view of the grow¬ 
ing demand for Indian engineering 
goods abroad, STC is setting up a subsi¬ 
diary to be called Projects Equipment 
Corporation. With this, it will have four 
product subsidiaries (cashew, films and 
handlooms and handicnafts subsidiaries 
^e already functioning.) It may have 
in the near future another territorial 
subsidiary also in addition to the one 
functioning in Canada at present. 

The Industrial Raw Materials Assis¬ 
tance Centre (IRMAC), set up by STC 
in April this year, in pursuance of the 
government’s policy to render assistance 
for the supply of raw materials particu¬ 
larly to smaU-scale industries, is mak¬ 
ing steady headway. Import orders have 
already been placed by this centre for 
tool, alloy and special steel; graphite 
electrodes; hot-rolled steel sheets; in¬ 
dustrial felts and certain chemicals 
such as phthalic anhydride, N.C. 
cotton, cellulose, etc. Negotiations 
are said to be nearing finalisation for 
many other items. These include pre¬ 
cision measuring instruments, ball bear¬ 
ings, copper tubes and other chemical 
raw materials. 

NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Mr W. B, Metre, noted petroleum 
scientist and till recently a Director, 
on the Board of Oil India Limited, 
died at the All India Institute of Medi¬ 
cal Sciences, New Delhi, on November 
21, 1970. He was 65. Joining the Burmah 
Oil Group of Companies in 1930, 
Mr W. B. Metre has had very close 
association with the petroleum indus¬ 
try in India. He rose to be the Chief 
Geologist in India of the BOC, and 
later Senior Technical Adviser to the 
Chief Representative of the Burmah Oil 
Group of Companies in New Delhi. 
He was appointed Member (part-time) 
of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
in November 1967, which position he 
held until recently. He was awarded the 
Padma Bhushan by the President of 
India in 1967 for his services to the oil 
industry. 

Mr G. N. S. Robertson, a former 
Deputy Chief Representative in India 
of the Burmah Oil Group of Compa¬ 
nies, and a Director on the Board of 
Oil India Limited from 1959 to 1968 
has been appointed a Divisional Direc¬ 
tor of Burmah Oil Trading Limited, the 
trading subsidiary of the Burmah Oil 
Group. He assumes a primary Ainc- 
tional responsibility for the Group’s 
Pipelines and Gas Development opera¬ 
tions, and a secondary responsibility for 
the Group’s activities in South America, 
where the Burmah Group have consider¬ 
able exploration, refining and market¬ 
ing interests. 
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Company Affairs 


kesoram mill 

By A tripartite agreement concluded 
between the management and workers" 
union of Kesoram Cotton Mill before 
Mr H. M. Ghosh, Joint Labour Com¬ 
missioner, on November 24, 1970, the 
mill, which was closed since October 2, 
1970, will re-start from December 3, 
1970. In terms of the settlement, the qu¬ 
antum and mode of payment of bonus 
for 1969-70willbc referred to a mutual¬ 
ly agreed arbitrator, who will give his 
decision within a week’s time. The 
case of the five Darwans, who were 
dismissed in September 1970 will 
be referred to the industrial tribu¬ 
nal for adjudication. The work¬ 
men will endeavour their best to increase 
per-head productivity, over-all produc¬ 
tion and ensure best quality and will try 
their best to reduce damage and shall 
maintain discipline. The management 
however, has agreed to continue to pay 
higher DA of Rs 10.54 which they 
are now paying than other textile mills 
in West Bengal. This issue will be re¬ 
ferred to the decision of wage fixation 
committee. In the tripartite meeting 
the management was represented by 
Mr Surendra Kumar Birla, president 
and Mr V. B. Singh, factory manager, 
and the workmen were represented by 
Mr Arun Sen, general secretary of the 
union and others. Kersoram Cotton 
Mills has on its rolls about 10,500 work¬ 
men and employees. 

INCHEK TY(tES 

The prelimina^ statement released by 
Inchek lycs Limited reveals a loss of 
as much as Rs 38.05 lakhs for the year 
ended June 30, 1970, as against a net 
profit of Rs 56.50 lakhs for the previous 
year. Adding Rs 86,268 being the 
balance brou^t forward from the pre¬ 
vious year, there is a net loss of Rs 
37.18 lakhs as against a disposable sum 
of Rs 56.86 lakhs. In the preceding 
year, a sura of Rs 26 lakhs was provided 
for development rebate reserve and Rs 
30 lakhs for general resepe. The direc¬ 
tors have proposed to skip the dividend 
both on the equity and preference shar¬ 
es. For 1968-69 a dividend of six 
per cent was paid on the ^uity shares, 
apart from the usual dividend on the 
preference shares. 

HINDUSTAN GARMENTS 

The subscription list of Hindustan 
Garments Ltd will open on December 
9, 1970. The company is issuing Rs 25 
lakhs in equity shares of Rs 10 each at 
par of which shares worth Rs 10 lakhs 


are being taken up by promoters, direc¬ 
tors and offer to the public is Rs 15 
lakhs. The entire public issue has been 
underwritten. The company’s factory 
would be set up at Sonepat near cicllu 
in technical collaboration with the 
British Van Heusen Co Ltd, well-known 
garment manufacturers of Europe. Van 
Heusen will provide their latest creations 
as well as their marketing technical 
know-how to the company for the 
production of garments in India. They 
will also help promote the company’s 
exports through their network of inter¬ 
national distributors. The capital out¬ 
lay on the project is estimated at Rs 
42.50 lakhs and the factory is expected 
to go into production sometime in June, 
1971. In full production the company 
will have a turnover of Rs three crores 
per annum. The First National City 
Bank of New York will provide the 
working capital of Rs 13 lakhs and also 
a term loan of Rs 4.50 lakhs. 

PREMIER BREWERIES 

Premier Breweries Limited is offering 
shortly for public subscription 20,500 
equity shares of Rs 1,000 each and 5,000 
(9.5 per cent) cumulative redeemable 
preference shares of Rs 100 each. The 
company has an authorised capital of 
Rs 50 lakhs comprising Rs 40 lakhs in 
equity and Rs 10 lakhs in preference 
shares and a paid-up capital of Rs 
45,450. 

A.CC. CEMENT 

The directors of the Associated Ce¬ 
ment Companies Limited have proposed 
to maintain the dividend at Rs 12 per 
share, for the year ended July 1970, on 
the capital as increased by a ono-for-five 
rights issue. 

TELCO 

The output of Tata vehicles at 
Telco for the six-monthly period April- 
September 1970, was 12,123 and that 
during the corresponding period of last 
year was 11,368. 

LICENCES & LETTERS OF INTENT 

The following licences and letters of 
intent were issued under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 
1951, during the five weeks ended 
August 1, 1970. The list contains the 
names and addresses of the licensees, 
article of manufacture, types of 
licences—^New Undertaking (NU); 
New Article (NA); Substantial Ex¬ 
pansion (SE); Carry on Business 


Deceitiber 4» 1970 

(COB); Shifting — and annual in¬ 
stalled capacity. 

LICENCES ISSUED 
Metallurgical Induatries 

M/s Indian Metals and Ferro Alloys 
Ltd, PO Thcrubali, Distt. Koraput. 
Orissa. (Thcrubali—Orissa) (SE) & 
(NA) Substantial Expansion ; (/) 
Ferro Silicone—5,400 tonnes per an¬ 
num (after expansion the capacity will 
be 12.600 tonnes) {ii) New Article: 
Silicon Metal of not less than 98% 
purity. 3,000 tonnes per annum (on 
maximum utilisation of plant and machi¬ 
nery); M/s Indian Oxygen Ltd, Oxygen 
House P-34, Taratala Road, Calcutta-53 
(^battur—Tamilnadu) (NA) Con¬ 
tinuous Arc Electrodes. (2^ tonnes per 
annum), (On the basis of maximum 
utilisation of plant and machinery); M/s 
Lakshmi Precision Screws (Pvt.) Ltd, 
Industrial Area, Rohtak (Haryana) 
(Rohtak—Haryana) (NU) Precision 
Machine Screws 500 tonnes per annum 
on maximum utilisation of plant and 
machinery; M/s Jindal (India) Pvt. Ltd, 
2/1, Ahmed Mauji Street, P.O. Liluah, 
Howrah. (Bclur—W Bengal) (SE) 
MS Pipes and Tubes. J 2,000 tonnes per 
annum, on maximum utilisation of the 
plant; M/s Hindustan Steel. Ltd. 
Durgapur Steel Plant, P.O. Durgapur-3. 
(Durgapur—W. Bengal) (SE) Annual 
capacity (after expansion) 

(In thousand tonnes) 


J. Foundry Iron for sale 300 

2 Steel ingots 1,600 

3 Sections 200 

4. Merchants 240 

5. Sleepers 75 

6. Fish plates 11 

7. Forging blooms 28 

9. Wheel and axles 93 

10. Billets for sale 300 

11. Skelp 250 


M/s Hindustan Steel Ltd, Rourkela 
Steel Plant Rourkela (Orissa). (Rour¬ 
kela—Orissa) (SE & NA) (1) New 
Article : (/) Galvanized Sheets—160,000 
tonnes p.a. (ii) Electrolytic tinplates- 
150,000 tonnes p.a. (Hi) Electrical Steel 
Sheets—50,000 tonnes p.a. (2) Substan¬ 
tial Expansion : (i) C.R. Sheets/ 
Strips—Capacity increased from 

170,000 to 300,000 tonnes per annum. 
(ii) Plates—Capacity increased from 
200,000 to 280,000 tonnes p.a. 

Non-Ferrous Metalhirgicsl 

M/s The Indian Alumioium Company, 
1, Middleton Street, Calcutta (Bel- 
gaum—Mysore) (SE) Aluminium In- 

g ots—10,000 tonnes p.a. (The ewaoity 
as been increased from 30,000 to 
^,000 tonnes p.a.) 

Fuels 

M/s A. P. Singh & Others, Villsie 
Siantur, P.O. Karogram, Via 
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Karamartar Pistt. Santhal Parganas 
(Bihar) (Distt. Santhal Parganas (Bihar) 
(NU) Coal —5000 tonnes p.a.; 
M/s Raghunandan Singh Ramanand 
Singh, P.O. fCatrasagarh, Distt. Dhan* 
bad. E. Rly. (Mouza Chandorc, Distt. 
Dhanbad—Bihar) (COB) Coal—7000. 
tonnes p.a. ; Shri Sadanand Darbey 
At & ro Lakshmipur, Via Palajore, 
Distt. Santhal Parganas (Mouza Fulle- 
ria, Distt. Santhal Parganas, Bihar) 
(SE) Coal—10,000 tonnes per annum.: 
National Coal Development Corpn. 
Ltd, Darbhanga House, Ranchi. (Sile- 
wara Colliery, Bihar) (SE) Coal— 

O. 4S million tonnes p.a.; Shri Bhuramal 

P. O. Salanpur, Distt. Burdwan. (Mouza 
Lohat ,Distt. Burdwar—W. Bengal) 
(NU) Coil : 1st year—30*000 tonnes, 
2nd year—40,000 tonnes, 3rd year— 
50,000 tonnes, 4lh year onwards— 
60,000 tonnes per; annum; Shri Sankar 
Sen, Basanta Building, G.T. Road, 
East Asansol, Distt. Burdwan (West 
Bengal) (P.O. Dudhkurki, Distt. Dhan¬ 
bad, Bihar) (NU) Coal—30,000 tonnes 
per annum. ; Keshavji Piiamber & 
Bros., Dobary Colliery, P.O. Jharia. 
Distt. Dhanbad (Bihar) (Dobary Col¬ 
liery, Distt. Dhanbad, Bihar) Coal : 
21,000 tonnes per annum. 

Electrical Epuipment 

The English Electric Co. of India 
Ltd, Pallavaram, Madras-43. (Madras— 
Tamilnadu) (SE) (1) Cartridge Fuses— 
14,40,000 Nos. p.a. (2) Ceramic Fuse 
Bodies— {For own captive consump¬ 
tion); M/s Phillips India Ltd, 53, 
Jorbagh, New Delhi-3 (Maharashtra) 
(SE) Sensitive Moving Coil Instru¬ 
ments for Electrical & Electronic Test 
Equipment. 11,000 Nos. per annum 
(after expansion) On maximum utili¬ 
sation. 

Transportation 

M/s Braithwaite & Co. (India) Ltd, 
4, Clive Row, Calcutta-1 (Calcutta— 
W. Bengal) (SE) Railway wagons (4 
wheelers) Capacity increased from 1680 
to 3000 tonnes p.a.; Shri S. D. Panciya, 
M/s Spaco Carburet brs (India) Pvt. 
Ltd, C/o Mehta Trading Co., Dhun 
Mansion, Avantikabai Gokhle Street 
Bombay-4 (Chinchwada, Poona Maha¬ 
rashtra) (NU) Carburettors for scoo¬ 
ters, motor cycles, mopeds etc. 
Machine Tools 

M/s Mysore Kirloskar Ltd, P.O. 
Yantrapur, Harihar (Mysore) (Harihar 
Mysore) (N.A.) High Speed threading 
Machines—12 Nos. (worth Rupees 13 
lakhs) p.a.; M/s Indian Sugar & General 
Engineering Corpn. Yamunanagar. 
Distt. Ambala (Yamunanagar—Har¬ 
yana) (NA) Plate Bending Rolls 20 
Nos. valued at Rs 20 lakhs p.a. 
Agricultural Machinery 
M/s Kirloskar Tractors Ltd, 13, 
Blphinstone Road, Kirkee, Poona-3 
(Vlltage Dcohdi—Maharashtra) (NA) 
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1. 4 Models Deutz tractors (D-3006, 
and D-9006) with accessaries 10,000 
Nos. p.a, 2. Engines (Deutz FL 411/ 
412 Series) 2. 3, 4 & 6 Cylinders 10,000 
Nos. p.a. 

Engineering Indostrles 

M/s Swastik Rubber Products Limit 
ed. Behind Kirkee Rly. Station, Poona- 
(Poona—Maharashtra) (NA) PVC 
Wellington Boots and overshoes. 6 
lakhs pairs p.a. (based on maximum 
utilisation of plant and machinery) 
Chemical 

M/s Excel Industries Ltd, 184-87, 
Swami Vivekanand Road, Jogeshwari, 
Bombay-60-NB (Bhavnagar-Gujarat) 
(NU) Phosphorus—5000 tonnes per 
annum; Shri Shyam Sunder Aggarwal, 
587, Moti Ram Road, Shahdara, Delhi- 
32 (Baroda,Gujarat). (NU) (I) Sodium 
Nitrite—2700 tonnes p.a. (2) Sodium 
Nitrate—9000 tonnes p.a; M/s East 
Anglia Plastics (India) Ltd, Box No. 
2844, Calcutta-] 6 (Calcutta—West Ben¬ 
gal) (SE) Phthalate plasticizer —5000 
tonnes per annum; The Delhi Cloth and 
General Mills Co. Ltd, Bara Hindu 
Rao, Post Box. No. 1039, Delhi (Dau- 
rala—UP) (NA) Phenyl Acetic Acid 
etc.—400 tonnes p.a; M/s Glaxo Labo¬ 
ratories (India) Ltd, Dr Annie Besant 
Road, Worli, Bombay-18 (Mahara¬ 
shtra) (SE) Laboratory chemicals and 
reagent —Capacity increased from 120 
tonnes to 360 tonnes p.a; M/s Wester- 
work Engineers Pvt Ltd. Commerce 
Centre, Tardeo Road, Bombay-34 
(Bombay—Maharashtra) (N-U) Acid 
and Alkali Resisting Compounds and 
membranes. 1500 tonnes p.a; M/s 
Ahura Chemical Products Pvt. Lid. 
84, Sion Road, Sion (East), Bombay-22 
(Sion East and Andheri), Bombay— 
Maharashtra) (COB) Textile Auxi- 
Iiaries-5010 tonnes p.a. 

Dyestuffs 

M/s Aniline Dyestuffs and Pharma¬ 
ceuticals Pvt. Ltd, Mahalaxmi Cham¬ 
bers, 2nd Floor, 22, Bhulabhai Desai 
Road, Bombay-26 (Maharashtra) 
(NA) Rcactivcdyes—125 tonnes p.a. 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

M/s Alembic Chemical Works Ltd, 
Alembic Road, Baroda-3 (Baroda— 
Gujarat) (NA) Empty hard gelatine 
capsules—200 million capsules per 
annum; M/s Indian Drugs and Phar¬ 
maceuticals Ltd, N-12 South Exten¬ 
sion, Part-1, New Delhi-49, (Hydera- 
bad-A, Pradesh) (NA) Sodium 
PAS—150 tonnes per annum; M/s 
Merck Sharp and Dohme of India 
Ltd, Bombay (Maharashtra) (SE) 
Indocid (Indomethacin) capsules 
(capacity increased from 10 million 
Nos. to 18 million Nos. p.a.; M/s 
Merck Sharp & Dohme of India 
Ltd, Dugal House. Backbay Recla- 
mation^ Bombay-1, (Maharashtra) 
(NA.) 1. Amprol—5 tonnes p.a. 2. 
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Amprosol-1.2 tonnes per annum ( 01 ^ 
the basis of maximum utilisation of 
plant and machinery); M/s Dabur 
(Dr S, K. Burman) I^t Ltd, Dabur 
House. 142, Rashbehari Avenue, 
Calcutta (Faridabad—Haryana) (SE) 
1, Asavas and Arishta —25 lakhs 
litres p.a, 2. Patent/Pharmacopieal 
(NS) Licuides—3 lakh litres, p.a. 

3, Patent ointments—20 tonnes p.a; 

4. Patent tablets—2 crores tablets p.a,; 
Glaxo Laboratories (1) Ltd, Dr Annie 
fiasant Road, Worli, Bombay-18. 
(Maharashtra) (SE) 1. Chlorphenesin 
BP. Capacity increased from ^ Kg to 
2000 Kgs per annum. 2. Mephenesin 
IP-Capacity increased from \00 Kgs 
to 2400 K^. per annum; M/s Ranbaxy 
Laboratories Ltd, Okhla, New Delhi- 
20 (Delhi) 1. Diazepam, 5 mg tablets 
100 kgs (2 crore tablets) 2. Amp cillin, 
250 mg capsules 250 kgs (10 lakh cap* 
sules) 3. Ampicillin Suspension each 
5 ml contains Amp. 125 m^. 150 kgs 
(I lac 60 Ml bottles) 4. Sodium Ampi¬ 
cillin Injection, 0.5 gm per vial 100 kgs 
(2 lac vials) 5. Nalidixic Acid tablets,. 
0.5 gm. each 250 kgs (5 aikh tablets) 
6. Oxytetracycline, capsules 250 mg 
500 kgs (20 lakh capsules) 7. Oxytetra- 
cyclinc Injection; 500 mg vials; 100 kgs 
(2 lac vials) 8. Dextro Proproxyphene 
HCI 65 rag capsules 130 kgs (20 lakh 
capsules) (The capacities shall be on 
the basis of maximum utilization of 
plant and machinery.); M/s Merck 
Sharp & Dohme of India Ltd, Dugal 
House, Backbay Reclamation, Bombay- 
20 (Maharashtra) (SE) Elcxircs 
(liquid orals) Capacity increased from 
240,000 litres to 400,000 litres p.a.; 
M/s Raptakos, Brell and Co. Pvt. Ltd 
47, Dr Annie Besant Road, Worli, 
Bom bay-18 (Bombay—Maharashtra)- 
(NA) I. Aerosol Antiseptic powder.— 

120,000 tins of 100 gm. each per annum. 
2. Aerosol InJialer—300,000 vials (15 
Ml. each) p.a.; M/s Unichem Labo¬ 
ratories Ltd, 4, 5, 6, Jogeshwari Estate, 
Jogeshwari (West) Bombay. (Bombay— 
Maharashtra) (NA) Capacity per 
annum (1) Homatropine Methyl Bro¬ 
mide U.S.P. and other salts. 1000 Kgs 
(Tablets (5mg)—10 lakh tablets. (2) 
lodothymol, 2000 kgs. Tablets (0.5 
gms) 5 lakhs tablets. Granules (2.5 gm) 
7 lakh packets. (3) Metranidazole tab¬ 
lets (200 mg) 1,25,00,000 tablets; M/s 
Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Ltd., 
N-12, South Extension, Part I, New 
Delhi-4‘; (Rishikesh-UP) (NA) 
Griseofulvin—6 tonnes p.a. 

Textiles 

M/s Marathwada Development Corpn,. 
Ltd, Adalat Road, Aurangabad (Mar¬ 
athwada Region—Maharashtra) (NU> 
Cotton Cloth—438.00 lakhs Metres* 
p.a.; Vijayaswari Textiles Ltd Pulia- 
mpatti P.O. Via Pollachi, Coimbatore* 
Distt. (Tamilnadu) (Tamil Nadu) 
(SE) 2836 Spindles for the manufacture 
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of Cotton yarn; M/s Anglo Indian JutJ 
Mills Co. Ltd., Duncan House, 31, 
Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1 (W. 
Bengal) (SE ,'utc Carpet Backing cloth 
—120 broadlooms to produce 6096 
tonnes of carpet backing cloth (Total 
capacity after expansio.' will be 280 
broadlooms): M/s Rexor India Ltd, 
33, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta-12. 
(West Bengal) (SE) (1) Mtallic Yarn- 
300 tonnes p,a. (2) Stamping foils, 
insulation materials and packaging 
materials as bye-products 100 tonnes 
p.a.; M/s Samarth Velvet Manufacturing 
Co., Ka'njur Village Road, Bhandup, 
Borabay-78 (Maharashtra) (COB) 

(I) Manufacutre of Art Silk valvet cloth 
—26 powerlooms (2) Processing of Art 
Silk Valvet cloth—3 lakh metres p.a. 
Paper and Pulp 

M/s Paper and Pulp Conversions Ltd, 
1183, Shivajinagar, Fergusson College 
Road, Poona-5 (Poona—Mahara¬ 
shtra) (COB) (l)Pulp (for captive use) 
—8500 tonnes p.a. (2) Paper/Paper 
Boards—8500 tonnes p.a.; M/s Rajen- 
dra Paper Mills 701, Akash Deep, 
Barakhamba Road, New Delhi (Farida- 
bad—Hayana) (COB) (1) Pulp 
(Paper grade for conversion i nto paper- - 
4000 tonnes p.a. (2) Paper/Board—4000 
tonnes per annum.; Shri B. N. Mathur, 
Shri Vindhya Paper Mills Ltd, 90. 
Sundar Nagar, New Delhi-11 (Panchak 
Village, Nasik —Maharashtra) (COB) 
Art Paper, Art Card and Plastic Disper¬ 
sion coated paper and card and other 
speciality papers.—900 tonnes per an¬ 
num. 

Sugar 

M/s Shetkari Sahakari Sakhar 
Karkhana Ltd, Distt. Sangli. (Sangli 
— Maharashtra) (SE) Sugar — 
Crushing capacity of sugar cane in¬ 
creased from 2600 tonnes to 5,000 ton¬ 
nes p.a. 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s Tata Oil Mills Co. Ltd, Bombay 
House, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay-1 
(Ghaziabad — UP) (NA) SyntheUc 
Beverages etc.—6000 tonnes per an¬ 
num; Ghaziabad Cold Storage & Ice 
Factory, Prop. Crown Timber & 
Foods Pvt. Ltd 4, Friends Colony 
(West) New Delhi (Ghaziabad—UP) 
(NA) (1) Sterile Preserves Turbid 
juices concentrates.—4000 tonnes per 
annum. (2) Sterile Preserves of vege¬ 
tables and fruits—1800 tonnes p.a.; 
M/s Glaxo Laboratories (India) Ltd 
Dr Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay- 
18-WB (Aligarh — UP) (SE) Milk 
Food for Infants—,3200 tonnes per 
annum; M/s Glaxo Laboratories (India) 
Ltd, Dr. Annie Besant Road. Worli, 
Bombay-18 WB. (Aligarh—UP) (SE). 
Milk food for infants—4000 tonnes 
per annum, (after expansion): M/s 
Kumar Roller Flour Mills, 6/6, 7 
Industrial Area, Kirtinagar, New Dslhi- 
15. (Kirtinagar — Delhi) (COB) 
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Wheat Products—1750 tonnes per 
month in terms of wheat; Central 
Orissa Flour Mills, 2, Camace Street, 
Calcutta-16 (Cuttack—Orissa) (NU) 
Wheat Products—2700 tonnes p.a. in 
terms of Wheat; M/s Maharashtra 
Roller Flour Mills (P) Ltd, Dr E. 
Mases Road, Mahalaxmi, Bombay-II 
(Miraj—Maharashtra) (COB) Wheat 
Product —1875 tonnes per month; 
M/s Maize Products, P.O. Kathwada, 
Ahmedabad, (Ahmedabad—Gujarat) 
SE (1) Liquid glucose—18,000 tonnes 
p.a. (2) Dextrose —12600 tonnes p.a,; 
M/s Milak Brothers, Induchambers, 
349/53, Samuel Street, Bombay-3, 
(Kandla Free Trade Zone—Gujarat) 
(NU) Roasted Vacuum Packed Pea¬ 
nut —3000 tonnes p.a. 

Vegetable Oils 

Shree Jagdish Oil Industries Pvt. 
Ltd, Porbandar Distt. Junagadh, 
Gujarat (Porband —Gujarat) (NA) 
Cottonseed oil—15,000 tonnes p.a. 
Leather, Leather Goods 
M/s F. K. Hasceb & Co., 40, Syden- 
hams Road, Madras-3 (Khativadi Road, 
Melvisharam—Tamilnadu) (COB) E.I. 
tanned hides and Calf skin —2.07 
lakh pieces per annum; M/s C. Kalya- 
nam and Co. 2, Muthugramany St.. 
Periamet, Madras-3 (Tamilnadu) (CO 
B) L. 1. tanned biiffalor calf and cow 
calf skins—2.75 lakh pieces per an¬ 
num; M/s T. Abdul Wahid & Co., 
19, Vepery High Road, Periament, 
Madras-3 (Ambur—Tamilnadu) (CO 
B) (1) E I Tanned Calf skin —10.37 
lakh pieces p.a. (2) Wet blue chrome 
tanned skin —15.70 lakh pieces p.a.; 
M/s E. K. Hajee Mohammed Meera 
Sahib & Sons., Tannery, Peria Agraha- 
ram S.O., Erodc-5 (Erode—Tamilnadu) 
(COB) (1) Tanned hide—2.15 lakh 
pieces p.a; (2) Tanned skin —^77,000 
pieces p.a; M/s Kapurthala Northern 
India Tanneries Ltd, Sultanpur Road. 
Kapurthala. (Kapurthala — Punjab) 
(COB) (1) Vegetable tanned sole 
leathcr-^80 tonnes (96,000 pieces) p.a. 

(2) Industrial Leather—30 tonnes p.a. 

(3) Wet Blue Chrome Tanned goat and 
buffalo calfskins.— 75,000 Nos.p..a. 

(4) Shoes and Chappals —24,0(X) 
pairs p.a. 

Cement & Gypsum Products 
M/s Reinz Tabbros Pvt, Ltd, 21-A, 
Nizamuddin West, New Delhi. (Ghazia- 
bad-UP) (COB) Compressed As¬ 
bestos Fibre Jointing Sheet —700 ton¬ 
nes per annum. 

LETTERS OF INTENT 
Metallurgical Industries 

M/s Electro Metallurgies Works 
Ltd, 20, P.M. Road, Bombay-1 (BR) 
(Dandeli, North Kanara Distt. Mysore 
State) (N.A.) Fcrro-Silicon—6,000 ton¬ 
nes per annum; M/s Flectrosteql Cast¬ 
ings Ltd, 4, Dalhousie Square East, 
Calcutta-1. (Ghaziabad, UP) (NA) 
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Steel Wire Rods— 40,000 tonnes p,a; 
The General Manager, The Mysore 
Iron & Steel Ltd, Bhadravati (Mysore) 
(Bhadravati, Mysore State) (SE) 
Ferro Silicon— 15,000 tonnes p.a; 
(35,000 tonnes p.a. after expansion) 
M/s Steel Complex Ltd, Wisco Manor 
Feroke, Kerala. (Calicut, Kerala) 
(NU) Mild, Medium Carbon and 
Spring Steel billets— 50,000 tonnes p.a. 

Electrical Equipment 
M/s Bharat Electronics Ltd, Jala- 
halli, P.O. Bangalore-13 (Bangalore, 
Mysore) (NA) Integrated circuits — 
2.0 million Nos.; M/s EID Parry 
Ltd, Dare House, P.B. No. 12, Madras 
(Maharashtra) (NU) (a) Trimmers — 
10.00 million Nos. p.a. (b) Loudspea¬ 
ker—0.5 million Nos. per annum.; 
M/s Larsen & Toubro Ltd, Saki 
Vihar Road, PO Box 8901, Bombay- 
72 (AS) (Bombay, Maharahstra) (N 
A) 1. Microwave Antennas 150NM per 
annum. 2. Feed Systems for the above 
—9150 meters p.a.; M/s Jairamdai 
UdyogPvt. Ltd. 17 A/1, Asafali Road. 
New Delhi-1 (Haryana—UP) (N.U.) 
(a) Loudspekaer—0.5 million Nos. 
p.a. (b) Paper cones for Loudspeakers 
—I.O million Nos. per annum, (c) 
Band Change Switches —0 6 million 
p.a.; M/s Electronics & Computers 
(India) Ltd, 100, Akash Deep, Bara¬ 
khamba Road, Connaught Circus', New 
Delhi (Ghaziabad, UP) (NA) Inte¬ 
grated Circuit -^2.0 million Nos. per 
annnum.; M/s Eswaran & Sons Engine¬ 
ers Pvt. Ltd, 5-7, Second Line Beach, 
Madras-I (Tamil Nadu) (SE) Electri¬ 
cal Stampings from 2,(K)0 to 3,000 tons 
p.a.; Shri Mahcndra R. Mehta, B/26, 
13th Floor, Sterling Apartment, Central 
Wing (North), 38. Peddar Road, 
Bombay-26 (Gaziabad, UP) (NU) Elec¬ 
trical Stamping —3,000 tonnes p.a,; 
Shri Vinod D Mehta, 13, Blue Gar¬ 
denia, 6-A, Peddar Road, Bombay-26, 
(Faridabad .Rohtak/Gurgaon, Haryana) 
(N U ) Electrical stampings—3,(XX) 
tonnes per annum.; Shri John Prasad, 
45, First Main Road, CIT. Na^ar, 
Madras-35, (Mysore) (NU) Electrical 
Stampings —2,(WO tonnes p.a.; M/s 
E.P.V. Industries ‘Anbarangam’ 
Kamraj Nadar Road, Ck)imbatore-l8 
(Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu) (NU) Elec¬ 
trical Stampings —18(W tonnes p.a.; 
M/s Sahney Kirkwood Commutators 
Pvt. Ltd. 27, Kirol, Near Vidyavihar 
Station, Bombay-77 (Kirol, Mahara¬ 
shtra) (NA) (I) Slip Ring—1,05,000 
pieces per annum. (2) Carbon Brushes— 
5,00,000 sets p.a. 3. Micadite Products— 
240 tonnes p.a.; Shri K.”^. Narasappa- 
Ex. MLA, 1-145, Fort, Kurnool (AP) 
(Hyderabad, AP) (NU) Electrical 
Stamping—3,000 tonnes p.a.; S. Bhu- 
pindcr Singh Sahney, 561/64, 18th 
Floor Bonibay-52. (Punjab/Mahara- 
shtra/Delhi) (NU) Electrical Stamp' 
ing —2,400 tonnes p.a.; ,M/* Velpw 
India Ltd., 7,'Hemji Street, Rabinttbola 
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HoiiM, Bombay-1 (Bhavnagar. Gujarat) 
(NU) Velcro Tape Fasteners. (Capa^ 
city not indicated); M/s John Barret 
SA, D/13/4 Model Town, Delhi- 
(DP/Dclhi) (ND) (a) Carbon Film- 
Resistors—=20.0 million p.a. (b) Poten¬ 
tiometers—1.0 million p.a.M/s Metal 
Lamp Caps (India) Pvt. Ltd..2, Murphy 
Road, Post Bag No. 2, Ulsoor, Banga- 
lorc-8 (Bangalore, Mysore) (NA.) 
(1) G.L S. (300 to 1500 W) M.V. Lamps 
—1.5 million Nos. (2) Photoflash Lamps 
—1.5 million Nos. p.a.; M/s Bharat 
Electrical Industries Ltd, 19, Rajendra 
Nath Mookerjee Road, Calcutta-1. 
(Am battur—Tamil Nadu) (SE) I. 
GLS Lamps 15-250 W—4.5 millions 
Nos. 2. Lead in Wire (Lamp Electro¬ 
des!—200 M. Nos. 3. Glass Shells— 
60 tonnes. 4. Glass tubings—600 ton¬ 
nes; M/s Power Cables Pvt. Ltd, 24, 
Brelvi Sayed Abdullah Rd., P.B. No. 
1522, Bombay-1. (Nadiad, Gujarat) 
(SE) GLS (15-250 W—4.5 million 
Nos on two shifts.; M/s Toshiba Anand 
Lamps Ltd., XXIII, Mahatma Gandhi 
Rd., Ernakulam, Cochin-11 (Kerala) 
(Ernakulam, Kerala Stale) (SE) 
Electric Lamps (Capacity not indi¬ 
cated); M/s The Indian Aluminium 
Cable Ltd, P.40, N.D.S.E, (Part, I) 
New Dclhi-49. (Ghaziabad, UP) (NA) 
Electrolytic Capacitors—5.0 million 
Nos. per annum.; M/s K. C. P. Ltd, 
Machcrla Guntur, Andhra. (Tamil 
Nadu) (SE) Electronic Calculating 
Machines—500 Nos. p.a.; M/s Radio 
Electricals Mfg. Co. Ltd., Post 
Box. No. 6, Mysore Road, Bangalore- 
26 (Bangalore, Mysore) (NA) (I) 
Potentiometers—I.O million Nos. per 
annum. (2) Variable Gang Condenser— 
0.5 million Nos. per annum. (3) Trim¬ 
mers—0.5 million Nos. p.a.; Shri G. 
B. Mulchandani, S-255, Greater Kai- 
lash, New Delhi-48. (Himachal Pradesh) 
(NU) Semiconductor devices—8.0 
million Nos. p.a.; Shri Deokinandan 
Ajitsaria, C/0 Ajitsaria Industries, 
A.T, Road, Gauhati, Assam. (Assam) 
(NU) (a) Plastic Film Capacitors 
(Styroflex Capacitor) 10 Million Nos. 
p.a.; (b) Variasle Gang Condensers— 
0.6 million No. p.a. (c) Trimmers— 
5.0 million Nos. per annum.; M/s 
Bijiee Products (1) Pvt. Ltd, 20. Hada- 
psar Industrial Estate, Poona-13 (Po¬ 
ona, Maharashtra) (SE) (1) Motor 
Car Head Light Side and Tail Lamps. — 
3 million Nos. on doube shift operat¬ 
ion. (2) Photoflash Lamps—1.5 mil¬ 
lion Nos. on double shift operation; 
M/s Dhurva Woolen Mills (P) 
Ltd, Sun Mill Compound, Sin Mill 
Ro^, Lower Parel, Bombay-13 
(Ghaziabad, UP) (NU) Electronics 
desk calculators—20(X) p.a.; M/sSahney 
Kirkwood, Commutators Pvt. Ltd, 27, 
KiroJ,> Near Vidyavihar Station, 
Bombay-77. (Maharashtra) (SE) 
Small commutators— 3 lakhs Nos. 
p.a.; Commutator Section segments 
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and bars—300 tonnes p.a, (after 
expansion) ; M/s Siemens India Ltd., 
134-A, Annie Besant Road, Worli, 
Bombay-18 (Maharashtra) (NU) 
Dental X-Ray Units—120 Nos. per 
annum. 

Telecommaoications 
M/s Waco Radio Electronic Indust¬ 
ries, Sukh Sagar, Hughes Road, Bom- 
bay-7, vThana, Maharashtra) (SE) 
Loudspeakers — o.290 million Nos. 
per annum, (after expansion). 

Transportation 

M/s Motor Industries Company 
Limited, Hosur Road, Adugodi, Ban- 
galore-30. Total Capacity after ex¬ 
pansion per annum; 1. Spark Plugs— 
3,600,000 Nos. 2. Single Cylinder 
Pumps—540,000 Nos., 3. Multi¬ 
cylinder Pumps including distri¬ 
butor & multi Fuel type—90,(X)0 
Nos., 4. Elements—3,6(X),000 Nos. 

5. Delivery Valves—3,(XX),(XX) Nos. 

6. Filters—96,(XX) Nos., 7. Filter In¬ 
serts —* 13,20,000 Nos., 8. Nozzles 
holders — 960,000 Nos., 9. Nozzles— 
4,200,(XK) Nos; M/s Todi Industries 
Pvt. Ltd, Todi Estate, Sun Mill Road 
Lower Parel, Bombay-13, (Bombay, 
Maharashtra) (NA), Hydraulic Steer¬ 
ing Gears for marine use—50 Nos. p.a. ; 
Shri Ratanlal Morarka, 24, Carmichael 
Road, Bombay-1, (1) Spark plugs — 
15,00,000 Nos. p.a. (2) Flywheel Ring 
Gears — 1 ,(X),000 No. p.a.; Shri Chiran- 
jilal Chaudhury, 74, Marine Lines, 
Bombay-2. (Ahemedabad, Gujarat) 
(NU) I. Single Cylinder Pumps — 
1,50,000 No. per annum. (2) Multi- 
Cylinder Pumps — 40,000 Nos. per 
annum. 3. Elements 2(X)0,(X)0 Nos. 
per annum. 4. Delivery Valves — 
20,(X),000Nos. p.a. 5. Nozzle holders — 
5,00,000 Nos. p.a. 6. Nozzles. — 
20,00,000 Nos. per annum; Shri Madan 
G. Sinbasane, LLB., Partner, National 
Metal Industries, 35, Shivajinagar, 
Poona-5 (Poona, Maharashtra) (NU) 

1. Multicylinder pumps. —40,(XX) Nos. 
p.a. 2. Filters.—l()b,(X)0 Nos. p.a. 
3. Elements — 2,00,000 Nos. p.a. 4. 
Nozzles — 2,00,000 Nos. p.a. 5. Nozzle 
holders — 2,0(X),00 Nos. p.a. 6. Go¬ 
vernors — 2,00,(X)0 Nos. p.a. 7. Auto 
matic advance devices — 50,000 Nos. 
p.a. 8. Springs — 700,000 Nos. p.a. 
9. Priming pumps and Filter cartridges 
—1,00,000 each. 10. Testing Equipment. 
Test benches & Menoflash Units — 
100 units each; M/s K.S. Diessels Pvt. 
Ltd, 19-21, Hamam Street, Fort, 
Bombay-1 (Rajkot, Gujarat State) (SE), 
Total Capacity after expansion per 
annum. 1. Single Cylinder Pumps.— 
1,90,080. 2. Elements — 15,00,000 
3. Delivery Valves 15,00,080. 4. 
Nozzles Holders — 2,58,(X)0. 5. Nozzles 
— 15,(X),080. 6. Test Benches — 100. 

7. Nozzle testers — 10,000; M/s Cre¬ 
scent Agencies Private Limited, 
27/33, Medows Street, Fort, 
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Bombay-]. (Poona, Maharashtra) 
(NU). Capacity Nos. per annum: 

1. Single Cylinder Pumps. — 50,(X) 

2. Multi-Cylinder Pumps — 10,000. 

3. Elements — 5,00,000. 4. Delivery 
Valves —5,00,000.5. Nozzles holders — 
80,000. 6. Nozzles — 5,00,000.; M/s 
Fuel Injections Limited, Chitarsar Man- 
pada, G.B. Road, P,B. No. 60, iWna 
(Maharashtra) (Tbana , Maharashtra) 
(SE), Total capccity after expansion 
per annum: 1. Single Cylinder Pumps 
—• 1,36,000. 2. Multi-cylinder pumps 
3 and 4 cylinders—60,0()0. 3. Elements 

— 10.96,000 4. Delivery Valves — 

— 11,46.000. 5. Nozzles — 13,20,000. 
6. Nozzles holders — 5,35,60,000; Shri 
S.K. Chakravarty, 60, Prem Court, 

. Pedder Road, Bombay-20. (Ludhiana, 
Punjab). (NU), Capacity Nos. per 
annum 1. Single Cylinder Pumps — 
50,000. 2. Multi-cylinder Pumps. — 
30,000. 3. Elements — 5,(X),()00 4. 
Delivery Valves — 5,00,(XX). 5. Nozzles 
holders. — 250,000. 6. Nozzles — 
5,00,000.; M/s Bagai Motors 
Ltd, 82-84, Janpath, New Delhi, 
(Delhi). (NU), Capacity per annum: 
1. Single & Multi Cylinder Pumps — 
50,000 Nos. 2. Elements — 175,(XX) 
Nos. 3. Delivery Valves — 75,000 Nos. 

4. Nozzles holders — 1000,000 Nos, 

5. Nozzles — 350,000 Nos; M/s D* 
Engineering Pvt. Ltd, Gopal 
bagh, Avnashi Road, Coimba¬ 
tore-18 (Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu). 
(SE), Total Capacity after expansion 
per annum, (in Nos); 1. Single Cylinder 
Pumps — 48,000. 2. Multi-cylinder 
Pumps — 15,0(X). 3. Elements — 
5,00,000. 4. Delivery Valves — 3,00,000. 
5. Nozzles Holders — 1,20,000. 6. 
Nozzles — 5,00,(XX); The Managing 
Director, Gujarat State Industrial In¬ 
vestment Corpn., Ltd, 4th Floor, Nat- 
raj Chamber, Ashram Road, Nav Rang- 
pura, Ahmcdabad-9. (Gujarat) (NU) 
Capacity Nos. per annum; I. Single 
Cylinder Pumps. — 75,(X)0. 2. Multi- 
cylinder pumps —45,000.3. Elements — 
3,45,000. 4. Delivery Valves — 3,45,000. 
5. Nozzles holders — 34,500. 6. Nozzles 
—3,45,000. 7. Fuel Pump Test machines 
—5,000; M/s Bhupinder Singh Sahney,* 
561-64, 18th Road Khar, Bombay-52. 
(Maharashtra) Spark Plugs — 10 lakhs 
Nos. p.a. 

Industrial Machinery 

M/s Buckau Wolf New India Engg. 
Works Ltd, Pimpri —Poona-18. (Pim- 
pri, Maharashtra). (NA), Steam Tube 
Calciner (Drier Plants valued at Rs 80 
lakhs per annum; M/s Precision Bear¬ 
ings India Ltd, ‘Nirmal* 14th Floor, 
Nariman Point, Backbay Reclamation, 
Bombay-l.(Baroda, Gujarat). (SE),(1) 
Ball and Cylindrical Roller Bearings 
—• 28,82,000 Nos. p.a. (2) Spherical 
Roller Barings. — 18,000 Nos. p.a. 
((Capacity after expansion on 2 snift 
basis); M/s Jessop & Co. Ltd, 63, 
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Nctaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 
(Calcutta-W. Bengal) (NA), Aerial 
Ropeways — Rs 5 crores p.a. j 
Shri Balram K. Mahcndra (Mecanico), 
15, Okhia Industrial Estate New Delhi- 
20. (Okhla, New Delhi). (NU), (1) Dis- 
p nsers, Carhorated, Beverage Dis¬ 
penser, Frozen Carborated Beverage 
Dispensers of different models —83.557 
lakhs per annum. (2) Bottle Coolers —- 
19.50 lakhs p.a.; M/s Elecon Engineer¬ 
ing Company Ltd, Vallabha Vidhya- 
nagar, Gujarat state. (Gujarat). (NA), 
Automatic Bag Filling and Weighing 
Machine and Automatic Stitching units 
(Capacity not indicated); 

Agricultural Machinery 

The Chairman and Managing Di¬ 
rector, Hindustan Machines Tools 
Ltd, P.O. HMT, Bangalore-31. (Pin- 
jorc, Haryana). (NA), Zetor—2011/ 
2511 (20 HP)— Agricultural tractors— 
12000 Nos. p.a; The Kerala Agro In¬ 
dustries Corpn. Ltd, General Hospital 
Road, Trivandrum-1. (Alwayc, Kerala), 
INUj, (a) Kubota Power tillers Mode 
KMB 200 with engine ER 90 N 
(9-12HP) Diesel for a capacity 
of 1,000 Nos. per annum, (b) 
Kubota Diesel engine Model ER 
40 (4-5 HP) for a capacity of 5000 Nos. 
per annum, (c) Kubota Diesel engine 
Model ER 65 (6.5 HP) for a capacity 
of 5000 Nos. per annum. 

Engineering Industries 

M/s Swastic Rubber Products Limi¬ 
ted, Behind Kirkcc Rly. Statioji, Kirkee, 
Poona-3. (Poona, Maharashtra;. (SE), 
PVC Wellington Boots and Overshoes 
—^ lakhs pairs p.a.; M/s Bright Brothers 
Pvt. Ltd, 156-A, Tardeo Road, Bom- 
bay-34. (Bombay, Maharashtra).. (SE), 
Expand capacity in tonnes p.a.: 1. 
Injection Moulding 19,517.57 gms. 
(56 machines). 2. Extruders — 676.30 
mm (12 machines) 

Office & Household Equipment 

Shri S. Seshadri, C/0 M/s Internal 
Machines Ltd, Lahurabir, Varanasi, 
UP (Varanasi, UP). (NU), I. 
Standard typewriters — 10,000 p.a. 2. 
Portable typewriters—5,(X)0 p.a. 3. 
Electric typewriters — 600 p.a. 

Fertilisers 

Shri E. Abobala Rao, 7/15, Haddows 
Road, Madras-6., BHC (Tcchnical)- 
3,000 tonnes p.a.; M/s Nationd 
Rayon Corpn. Ltd, Ewart House, 
Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay-1 
(BR). (Maharashtra). (NA), BHC 
(Technical) — 3,000 tonnes p.a.; 
The Managing Director, MP Audyo- 
gic Vikas Nigam Ltd, ‘A’ Block, Old 
Seett., Bhopal, (MP). Kolba, MP) 
(NU), BHC (tedhnical)— 3,000 tonnes 
p.a. (NU); M/s Kamani Brothers 
Pvt. Ltd, Kamani Chambers, Nicol 
Road, Ballard Estate, Fort Bombay-1. 
(Maharashtra). (NU), Malathion tc- 
chenical <—500 tonnes p.a; Shri M. Lall 
Garyala, C/O M/s Hili Beach, New 
Ddfai, 4/5-B, Asaf Ali Road, New 


Delhi. (Uttar Pradesh (NU), Malat¬ 
hion — 500 tonnes p.a.; Shri R.C.. 
Tewari, 123 A, Southern Avenue, Cal- 
cutta-29. (Ghaziabad. UP). (NU), High 
Density Polyothylene Woven Sacks — 
4 million bags p.a.; M/s South India 
Viscose, Race Course, Coimbatore-18. 
(Coimbatore, Tamil Nadu). (SE), 
V'seose Staple Filbre —1800 tonnes 
per annum (after expansion); M/s 
Cyanamid India Ltd*, 254-D2, Dr. 
Annie Besand Road, P.B. No. 6577, 
Worli, Bombay-18. ^Atul, Gujarat). 
(SE), Malathion from 685 to 9(X) 
tonnes per annum; Shri C.P. Rangachar, 
C/O M/s Southern Explosives Com¬ 
pany, 38/3, Mount Road, Madras-6. 
(Tamil Nadu). (NU), 1. Woven Sacks 
from H.D. Polyethylene Polyproplylene 
and Co-polyperisates — 9 million Nos. 
p.a. 2. PVC Sheetings—475 tonnes p.a. 
3. PVC Leather Cloth — 200-250 kms 
p.a.; Shri P.N. Sikand, 7 Barakham- 
baRoad, New Delhi. (Haryana). (NU), 
High Density Polyethylene woven bags 
with lamination — 7 million Nos. p.a.; 
M/s Y.N. Shah, C/o Navalchand T. 
Shah & Company, Union Bank Build¬ 
ing, Dalai Street, Bombay-1. (Gujarat). 
(NU), Woven Sacks from Synthetic 
Rafta — 4 million sacks; Mr Harshad 
V. Patel, M/s River Valley Equipment 
Co., “Sangam**, R.C. Dutta Road, 
Baroda-5. (Gujarat). (NU), Heavy 
Duty Sacks from Low Density Polye¬ 
thylene—* 14.0 million p.a.; M/s Indo 
Burma Trading Corporation, Post Box. 
No. 15, Tadcpalligudem (AP). (Visa- 
khapatnam, AP) (NU), High Density 
Polyethelene Woven Sacks —4,714,000 
Nos.; M/s Packaging & Industrial 
Agencies (P) Ltd, 7, Venkateswarc 
Coloney, Narayanguda, Hyderabad-29 
AP (Andhra Paradesh). (NU).; 1. 
H.D. Polyethylene bags — 4.4. mil¬ 
lion Nos. p.a. 2. H.D. Polyethylene 
ropes/twines — 270 tonnes p.a.; M/s 
Dow Chemicals N.V., 14, Golf Links, 
New Delhi-3. (Maharashtra). (NU), 
Dalapon, Dowpon and Dowpon-s- — 
1540 tonnes p.a.; M/s Travancorc-Co- 
chin Chemicals Ltd, P.O. Udyogman- 
dal, Kerala State. (Ernakulam, Kerala). 
(SE); Sodium Hydrosulphidc (Iron Free) 
from 600 tonnes p.a. to 1300 tonnes of 
100 % concentration or from 1000 tonnes 
p.a. to 2100 tonnes p.a. of 60/62% con¬ 
centration. ; M/s Bombay Oxygen Corpn. 
Limited, 5, Convent Street, Colaba, 
Bombay-1. (Kurla, Bombay — Maha¬ 
rashtra). (NU), Industrial Oxygen — 
4,86,000 cu. meters p.a.; M/s Jayshree 
Chemicals Ltd, 14, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta-1. (Ganjam, Orissa) (NA), 
Sodium Hydro-sulphite — 3,000 tonnes 
p.a.; M/s Bombay Oxygen ^rpn. Ltd, 

5, Convent Street, Colaba, Bombay-1. 
(Kalwe, Bombay — Maharashtra). 
(NU), Industiial Oxygen — 9,72,000 
cu. meters p.a. 

Drugs and Phariaaceutlcab 

M/s Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd, 
Pimpri(Poona*>18). (Pim|^ri, Maharash¬ 


tra). (SE), Streptomycin — 80-90 ton¬ 
nes p.a. to 160-170 tonnes p.a.; M/s 
Warner Hindustan Ltd, Warangal 
Road, l^pal, Hyderabad-39. (Hydera^ 
bad, AP). (NA), Cyanop^dines — 
100 tonnes p.a.; M/s Synbiotics Ltd., 
Wadi Wadi, Post Box. No. 129, Baroda. 
(Gujarat). (SE), Amphotericin — from 
3<X) kgs to 3000 kgs. p.a.;Thc Manag¬ 
ing Director, Hindustan Antibiotics 
Ltd, Pimpri (Poona-18). (Poona, Maha¬ 
rashtra). (NA), Semi-Synthetic Peni¬ 
cillin (including Ampicillin) — 5000 kgs 
p.a.; M/s Suhrid Geigy Ltd, Post Box. 
No. 48, Wadi Wadi, Baroda. (Gujarat). 
(SE), Tenderil and its fosmulations 
from 3,000 kgs. p.a. to 6,000 kgs. p.a.; 
M/s Kanak Chemical Ltd, 22, Bra- 
bourne Road, Calcutta-1. (Bangalore, 
Mysore). (NU), Vitamin C — 150 
tonnes p.a. 

Textiles 

M/s Madura Mills Co. Ltd, New 
Jail Road, Madurai (Tamil Nadu) 
(Aladiyoor Village, Ambasamudram 
Taluk (Tamil Nadu). (SE) Installation 
of 400 Automatic looms for the manu¬ 
facture of Cotton Cloth; M/s Anglo 
French Textiles Ltd, Mudaliarpeth, 
Pondicherry. (Pondicherry). - (SE), 
Installation of 57 automatic looms for 
the manufacture of cotton cloth. 

Sugar 

M/s The Thandava Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural & Industrial Society Ltd, 
Tuni, Distt. East Godavari, Andhra 
Pradesh. (Visakhapatanam, AOP). (SB) 
Sugar Cane crushing capacity from 500 
tons per day to 1250 tons per day.; 
Shri Rajaram Vithal Redix, Chief Pro¬ 
moter, Proposed Parashruam Sahakari 
Sakhar Karkhana Ltd, Distt. Ratna- 
giri, Maharashtra State. (Ratnagiri, 
Maharashtra). (NU), Sugar with cane 
crushing capacity of 1250 tonnes per day,; 
Shri J.A. Rane, M.L.A., Chairman, 
Sanjivani Bagayatdar Sahakari Sanstha 
Ltd. Dr. Atmaram Borkar Road, Com- 
munidate Building, Opp, Church, Pana- 
ji. (Goa). (Goa). (NU) Sugar with a 
cane crushing capacity of 1250 tonnes 
per day. 

Food Processing Industries 

M/s Mohan Meakin Breweries Ltd, 
Mohan Nagar, Ghaziabad (UP). 
(NA), Juices, Fruits and Vegetables, 
cann(^ products etc. "'^-‘9000 tonnes; 
Shri M.iL J^'odia, D-216, Defence 
Colony, New. Delhi-3. (Hyderabad, 
AP). (NU), Molt Extract—• 1,800 
tonnes p.a.,; M/s Lakshmi Jananlan 
Food Products Pvt Ltd., 44-B, Kali 
Krishna Tagore Street, Calpnttar 
7. (West Bengal). ^U), Babyfood 
1750 tonnes p.a.; shri M.K. Jiyodil^ 
2, Ring Road, Lgjpat Nagar IV, Patl I, 
New Ddhi-24. (Hyderabad, Af% 
(NU), Malt Whisky —6,75,000 Hteen 
p.a. ’ / , 
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Chairman’s SpeiBch 

speech delivered by Mr. S. X. Kirloskar, Clwirman, Kbrloskar Consottants Limited at the 7tli 
Ananal Geaeral Meetiof held on 26th November> 1970 at the Registered Office of 

tite Company) Poona<4. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

^ J welcome you with pleasure to the 
7th Annual General Meeting of your 
company this afternoon. The Direc¬ 
tors* Report and the audited statement 
of accounts have both been in your 
hands for quite sometime now. May 1 
take them as read—with your permission. 

It is customary for board chairmen 
to conduct a solemn post-mortem on the 
financial year that has just come to an 
end. May I break the custom for a 
change, and deal rather with a set of 
facts which I think are more pertinent. 
I shall just hit the high spots. 

The first, and quite the most obvious 
is the gratifying fact that your company 
has declared a dividend of 25 per cent 
this year. In making this possible, 
the co-opcralion x>f your company’s 
clients, no less than of its staff, was the 
chief contributory factor. The services 
of.your company are now being drawn 
upon by undertakings in all the sectors 
in the country—public, private, co-ope¬ 
rative and small scale. 

The small scale sector in particular 
has now been expanding as a result of 
the announcement of Government’s 
new policy on development finance. 
It has opened up enormous possibili¬ 
ties for intending smaller entrepreneurs 
, to get a material aid from Government’s 
financing bodies. Until recently, fi¬ 
nance was the most besetting handi¬ 
cap for smaller business in the country. 
Vour company, 1 am happy to say, 
has helped scores of such persons by 
preparing their cases for various fi¬ 
nancing bodies in the country. In this 
connection, I would like to compliment 
SICOM, MSIFC, and MSSIDC (Bom¬ 
bay), GSFC (Ahmedabad), RSIMDC 
(Jaipur), PIDC (Chandigarh) and J & 
KJDC (Srinagar); for their progressive 
and hdping attitude to the emerging 
’entrepreneurs. 

,!i Must, at this point, urge the financ¬ 
ing bodies not to bo deterred by the 
pO^ibility of some of the entrepre- 
\ neurs failing to 'make good* with the 
; given to them. This is an 

/■i^idtabJe ftW of the financing game; 

1 iWdc. that the failure of a few 
;bpjsdlowfid to Gbyem- 
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and deserve financial encouragement. 

The new liberal policy on develop¬ 
ment finance has also indirectly helped 
your company. I find that many more 
queries and accounts than before have 
since been coming our way. Clearly 
a more liberal financial assistance has 
encouraged smaller entrepreneurs to 
jump from the fence, and enter their 
intended fields or expand their opera¬ 
tions in the existing ones. 

Just as gratifying as Government’s 
considerate financing policy, is its re¬ 
cent announcement that it would here¬ 
after prefer the growth of indigenous 
consultancy. This is indeed a fine ges¬ 
ture, indicating as it does. Govern¬ 
ment’s growing confidence in local ta¬ 
lent. 

Then again, Government’s Finance 
Act, 1969 has announced a sizeable tax 
concession to consultancy firms in the 
ccruntry. I must, however, plead with 
Government to streamline its procedure 
in this respect, and to define and locate 
clearly the authority which would clear 
the applications for tax grants. As it 
is, the procedure is confusing, and in 
consequence the benefits of the proposed 
concession are not yet in view. 

Government’s avowed preference to 
local consultancy should also be re¬ 
flected in practice in a number of fields. 
One of the most vital fields is techni^l 
know-how. In areas where expertise 
is locally available, no problems arise. 
But certain kinds of know-how need to 
be imported, lam afraid Government’s 
present Wtitude on the import of 


know-ho\y tends to be rigid. DbuM^ ; 
less all imports involve the use of fo* 
reign exchange. But the import of , 
technical know-how is unavoidable in 
the process of the country’s industrial . 
acceleration. For in importing it. We 
are buying time with money. As it 
is, however, foreign money for such 
imports, has always been most wanting 
when most wanted. 

Let me add that the import of know¬ 
how is not confined to less developed 
or emerging nations only. There nas 
been a massive exchange of this kind 
even among the developed nations. . 
Recently, three prominent business 
Turns in Germany have together 
set up a new company to buy the know^ 
how on gas turbines from the Rolls- 
Royce people of England. It is plainly 
a case of international division of la^ 
bour—itself an indispensable instrument 
of rapid industrial growth. There is 
therefore, no reason for India to shy 
away from it. 

I have also noticed that during the 
last fifteen years of their career, our 
national laboratories have collected and 
built up a mass of very useful data and 
material which, 1 am afraid, is not 
equally usefully employed. Perhaps, 
this can be corrected if a closer, more 
direct and concrete liaison is forged 
between them and the consultancy 
firms in the country. The first enabling 
step in this direction must naturally be 
taken by the laboratories themselves. 

And now the last point. The rapid 
rise in the demand for the services of 
consultants is apt temporarily to strain 
the liquidity of consultancy firms which 
find themselves having to lay out their 
cash resources on various proj^ts in 
anticipation of their fees. I would 
therefore, urge all the consultants to 
plead (through their professional bo¬ 
dies) with monetary authorities, to 
help them tide over such stringencies 
with a more liberal line of credit. 

Before I close, I must on your be^lf 
place on record our deep appreciation 
of the splendid work done by the 
Managing Director and his^ able 
who made it possible fot your coMpaiiy : 
to offer you a return of 25 per eeitt on 
your investment this year, 

■ ^ - Thank 





BOOKS BRIEFLY 
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Conditions Necessary for Agricultural Growtii; Dr A.N. Rajamaiti; Laxmi 
Narayan Agarwal Educational Publishers, Agra; 1970; Pp. 97; Price Rs 15. 

Labour Problems Amt IndustHal Development in India: D. Sanjivayya; Oxford & 
IBH Publishing Company; 1970; Pp. 283; Price Rs 32. 

Productivity And Economic Planning: Development Centre, Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation And Development, Paris; 1970 ; Pp 323; Price 
not given. 

The Antitrust Laws of the USA: A.D. Neale; Cambridge University Press; 
1970; Pp 527; Price 28s. 

The Company: Edited by Charles Dc Hoghton; George Allen and Unwin; 
1970; Pp 394; Price 105s. 

Studies in the Sociology of Development; Ralph Picris; Rotterdam University 
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Reviewed By ACADEMICUS 


We started our journey towards the 
goal of maximisation of our agricultural 
production nearly two decades ago and 
yet we arc nowhere near the goal. 
In his book Conditions Necessary for 
Agricultural Growth, Dr Rajamani there¬ 
fore rightly believes that our agricultural 
policies and programmes require re¬ 
examination. 


The author has asserted that India's 
failure on the agricultural front is stag¬ 
gering. Most of the Plan efforts seem 
to have gone barren from beginning 
to end. Land reforms policy adopted to 
remove production impediments and 
foster climate of investment has dis¬ 
turbed the production psychology of 
the majority of peasantry. The co¬ 
operative approach to farming has only 
unleashed a wave of active protest. 
Institutional finance to agriculturists 
to enable them to adopt modern techni¬ 
ques of cultivation has been grossly 
inadequate and often misdirected. Im¬ 
proved practices, such as supplies of 
better seeds, implements, artifical ferti¬ 
lisers. pesticides and weedicides, bund¬ 
ing, advanced techniques of cultiva¬ 
tion, etc., have either not been fully 
implemented or have fallen through, 
for one reason or an other. 

The revival of the panchayat institution 
for planning from below and assis¬ 
ting implementation of plan program¬ 
mes has served neither of them; 
on the other hand, it has served to 
kindle refractory elements in the 
countryside. The community project 
programme, considered to be the king¬ 
pin in arousing the consciousness of 
the rqral, masses and inculcating in 
them an awareness of and interest in 
men and matters around them, has 
signally failed to realise its aims. The 
impact of new leadership on reforming 


the altitudinal behaviour of villagers is 
negligible, not only because there is no 
properly shaped decentralised leader¬ 
ship in these days of democratic decent¬ 
ralisation, but also because the central 
leadership, governmental and party, 
is not properly identifying with the vil¬ 
lage masses. The younger generation 
from villages, in whose behalf so much 
is being done, is exhibiting a very strong 
tendency to move away from villages 
and not to utilise their knowledge and 
understanding for the betterment of the 
village economy. And the few people 
of consequence who command money 
and materials necessary for investment 
in agriculture, are moving away from 
land in search of new investment ave¬ 
nues in urban-industrial enterprises. 

Reason for Failure 

According to the author, attempts to 
remove these defects have generally 
failed. The main reason for this failure 
is that the governing philosophy of de¬ 
velopment has been fundamentally nega¬ 
tive in character. Thus, instead of substi¬ 
tuting a better and more acceptable 
policy in the place of existing one for 
augmenting the level of income of all 
persons, the policy widely adopted is 
to reduce all to the same lower material 
level and thereby achieve equality 
in income distribution. The second 
reason, according to the author, is the 
adoption of foreign techniques of 
planning. No other proof is needed to 
substantiate the evil effects of this 
policy than the existing state of our 
economy after 20 years. This therefore 
necessitates rethinking of our policies 
in all respects, including agticulture. 
It is impossible to refute the ai^gumCnts 
of the author, facts being what they 
are. ■ 

Dr Rajamani has rightly emphasised 
that the compelling aeed at the 


befoiffli .pfoce^diiir 

consolidate the ground covi^; to > 

: irndemeiit schemes undertaiim m 
declare a period of *np dietu^tw^v 
80 that the fhrmixig eommntii^ |Ms . 
time to understand the existing situatkm 
with all its complexities and adjust it* 
self to it. If this is done, it mU beltr 
stabilise agricultural sector which 4 ! 
the first requirement of any further ptoj* 
gress in that sector. / ^ ^ ^ 

State of Agriculture 

The author has given the analysis of 
the state of Indian agriculture and iti 
development under the three Plans, 
Discussing the problem of agricultiund 
inputs, he has succinctly explained how 
the problems of irrigation hftve been 
highlighted in the last few years by many 
reports which have stressed that sub¬ 
stantial dry lands have not been turned 
into wet lands, that double-cropping 
area has not increased substantially, 
that irrigational facilities have not been 
spread equitably in different states, 
that irrigation use has not been accom¬ 
panied by proper fertilizer distribution, 
that irrigation potential created has not 
been fully utilised due to factors, such 
as special tax levies, increased cost of 
construction, lack of materials, want of 
co-ordinated policy, and that the irri¬ 
gation policy in regard to needs and 
pattern of use for a given rotation of 
crops always becomes a matter of cont¬ 
roversy between officials and ryots. 

While analysing the contribution of 
agriculture to capital formation, the 
author's opinion is that 'what all the 
finance ministers in India do is to col¬ 
lect from agriculture alfaiost twice 
over the amount of taxes they collect 
from non-agriculture*. He also feels 
that for improving the standard of liv¬ 
ing of agriculturists as also for raising 
the level of their investment in land, 
there should be rethinking on this prob¬ 
lem. Since the commonly accepted 
view is that Indian agriculture does oat 
pay to the treasury even as much as 
It receives by way of public inv^stm^t, 
the author should have analysed his , 
case more fully. More importapl 
point however is not whether agricul¬ 
ture contributes more or less than non- 
agricultural sectors, but whether^ in, 
view of the rising gains which it is en- \ 
joying since 1939, it could contribr^f 
more for developm^t, as agridiiture, 
did in Japan and Ru^ia, , v . i , 

While disptiS8in|t9ondltiU>na ^ 

for agricultural development, the '. 

has referred to a number of varlabttf .> 
such as terms of trade, devdopsps^. ^ 
of infraatnkture* iwroj^ ^ ^ 

rV ^ of idle 
^ Jebeseily pf research. In 
(he auihor has niade 
'euilMcstibn.. : To 
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turat incomes^ he recommends adoption 
of a crop insurance programme. This 
will bring about dispersal of risk cle¬ 
ment. Extensive co-operative farming 
can perhaps obviate the need for crop, 
insurance. But« since family farms domi¬ 
nate the agricultural scene in India, 
there is need of a comprehensive in¬ 
surance scheme without delay. Such a 
scheme will encourage greater invest 
ment in land, even in places which 
are visited by periodic drought. There 
appears to be validity in this argument 
of the author and some such unconven¬ 
tional step appears necessary to ensure 
at least minimum incomes to agricultu¬ 
rists. As suggested in these columns 
some time back, a beginning may be 
made in selected areas and in respect 
of selected crops such as cash crops and 
then extend the scheme gradually to 
other areas and crops. 

The author has brought fresh ap- 

f )roach to some of the agricuKural prob- 
cms. But often the analysis is not 
properly co-ordinated and integrated 
with the consequence that the reader, 
while knowing the broad argument of 
the author, is however unable to follow 
the details. Also the exposition is not 
felicitous and often makes rather un¬ 
pleasant reading. 

LABOUR PROBLEMS 

Labour Problems and Industrial De~ 
velopment in India is a collection of Mr 
D. Sanjivayya's selected speeches and 
articles delivered or written during 
1964-67, when he was union Minister 
in charge of Labour and Employment 
and then Industry. The author covers, 
in this book, conceivably every aspect 
connected with Indian labour movement. 
Since the attitude of Indian labour would 
be a vital factor in the country’s 
industrial development and economic 
progress, this comprehensive book 
is worth careful reading. 

Section 1. entitled ‘The Perspective’, 
deals with some general problems. 
Attention can be drawn only to some 
salient features or remarks. One raises 
one’s eyebrows cynically when we are 
told in page 3 that ‘It (planning) operates 
as a democratic base. The people, the 
representatives of industry and labour 
in particular, participate in the plann¬ 
ing process in full measure’. While we 
agree with the suggestion that the ILO 
should play a more vital role directly 
in assisting in the development of skills, 
the author should have given some 
thought to whether or not the standard 
setting work of the ILO has been obst¬ 
ructing the industrial development of 
backward countries. Should there not 
be different standards for countries at 
dijfferent levels of development? Has 
not the toUBndn standard proved un¬ 
duly burdensome to deVelo^ng count¬ 


ries, pushing up their cost-structurc and 
adversely affecting their exports? It is 
good that the author has shown aware¬ 
ness of criticism voiced about the state 
of labour relations and the observance 
of labour standards in the public sec¬ 
tor undertakings. Writing about 
‘Jawaharlal Nehru’s Faith in Economic 
DevclopmentV it is good that he has 
drawn attention to Nehru's view that 
*the resources that we had had a far 
better use in starting new basic industries 
or new big schemes rather than in mere 
^ansferring the ownership of some 
industries from private hands to state 
control’. 

The New Class 

While writing about ‘Industria¬ 
lisation : Media of Integration', the 
author has rightly emphasised that a 
new class of entrepreneurs has emerged 
which lives with a purpose and has 
submerged the regional differences. 
But it is difficult to share his view that 
‘^politics in its turn is yielding its place 
to ‘Economic Endeavour’ in ensuring, 
once again, the country’s unity amidst 
diversity”. Deadlock over sharing of 
river water and scramble for public 
sector enterprises by different states tell 
a different story. 

Section II is entitled ‘Labour Prob¬ 
lems’ and covers such topics as agricul¬ 
tural labour, plantation and mine la¬ 
bour, women workers, workers’ 
participation in management, human 
relations in industry and indus¬ 
trial relations in a developing 
economy. The author regrets that 
agricultural labourer is ‘the for¬ 
gotten man’ and inspitc of govern¬ 
ment initiative, so little is done for them 
as they are mostly unorganised. The 
speech on “Workers’ Participation in 
Management” is excellent in that it 
gives comprehensive information on the 
subject to the readers. Mr Sanjivayya 
has rightly emphasised that both labour 
and management have to adjust them 
selves psychologically and in other ways 
to the concept of co-operation in the field 
of industry. He has made it plain that 
workers’ participation docs not mean 
sharing by workers of theexecutivc power 
of the management. Joint management 
councils are only meant *to remove 
day-to-day irritants in the sphere of 
industrial relations’. Even the employers 
will find it difikull to quarrel with this 
concept of workers’ participation in 
management. 

Section III, dealing with ‘Trade 
Unions*, has emphasised the necessity 
of democratic fVeedom in trade unions 
and the importance of training of mem¬ 
bers and leaders of the trade union 
movement in developing countries. 
The article on ‘Leadership In Trade 
Unions’ is a model of writing, emphas- 


mg the importance of the development 
of proper leadership among trade unions 
in India, if the movement is not to be 
marred by barren militancy. 

W'riting on ‘Labour Welfare’ in 
Part IV, the author has drawn atten¬ 
tion to what the government has done 
so far for labour, viz., various mea¬ 
sures of social security, scheme for 
workers’ education at difl’erent levels, 
industrial safety and so on. 

Section V, entitled ‘Productivity’, 
analyses a variety of problems such as 
incentives in public enterprises, import 
substitution, devaluation and Indian 
industries, and manpower planning. 
He has emphasised the necessity of in¬ 
creasing productivity in the decentra¬ 
lised sector where, according to the 
author, nearly 20 million persons in 
India have work for only an hour per 
day and another 72 million people only 
between one hour and four hours per 
day. This is appalling wastage of re¬ 
sources, especially in view of equally 
appalling poverty in the country. Re¬ 
garding incentives in the public sector, 
the author feels that the emergence of 
a class of efficient and competent pro¬ 
fessional managers who would have no 
predilection to benefit investors at the 
cost of workers will favour the develop¬ 
ment of the public sector. He has right¬ 
ly emphasised that good personnel 
management will bring about a decline 
in work stoppages, in labour turnover 
and rate of absenteeism — evils which 
affect many of our industrial units at 
present. 

Excellent Analyses 

Section VI contains an excellent analy¬ 
sis of industrial estates (of which about 
458 have been established by the end 
of 1966), the role of small-scale in¬ 
dustries in Indian economy and the 
part which co-operatives can play in 
this field. 

The last section deals with some speci¬ 
fic problems of a few particular indust¬ 
ries. 

As the book is made up of speeches 
delivered on inaugural or vaMictory 
occasions or of articles written for 
special numbers of some journals, 
there is something formal about these 
speechss and articles. It also means 
that these speeches and articles claim 
too mudi for governmental policies. 
The inevitable defect of such compen¬ 
dium, viz., repetitiousness, also charac¬ 
terises this book. There are far too 
frequent references to Directive Princi¬ 
ples of the Constitution, Joint manage¬ 
ment councils and works committees. 
This is possibly inevitable; but that 
does not make this repetition less tire^ 
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some. The book is comprehensive but 
without technical details and professio¬ 
nal jargon. And as regards the pen¬ 
manship, it is uniformly so fine from 
the first page to the last that it would 
do credit even to a senior civil servant! 

PRODUCTIVITY AND PLANNING 

The national productivity councils 
came into existence after World War 
II mainly as a result of Europe becom¬ 
ing aware of considerable differences 
between the efficiency of its own produc¬ 
tion and that of the United States. The 
subject matter contained in Productivity 
and Economic Planning is mainly drawn 
from the original papers prepared for 
the symposium which was organised by 
the Development Centre of the Organisa¬ 
tion for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. 

In the discussion there was unani¬ 
mous affirmation of the close relation¬ 
ship between productivity centres and 
planning bodies at different levels. It 
was felt that productivity centres should 
be assigned their programme of work by 


the planning bodies and secondly that 
there should be dose administrative 
links between the two bodies. 

As regards the first, it was felt that 
attempt should be made to define in¬ 
dustries which should be given priority 
in the national plan. Through their re¬ 
lationships wiffi the planning bodies, 
the productivity centres have a part to 
play both in planning the work and in 
analysing the results. 

The second function of productivity 
centres is mainly training and circula¬ 
tion of information. It was felt that half 
the difference in productivity in the 
United States and that in Europe 
arises from ignorance of existing techni¬ 
ques and slowness in brining them into 
general use. From this it follows that 
one of the main functions of the pro¬ 
ductivity centres should be to popula¬ 
rise available and useful information. 
It has rightly t^en stated that this Amc- 
tion involves informing the public by 
translating into plain language a whole 
range of facts which would otherwise be 
beyond the reach of the general public 


whose dose and wUling cooperation 
based on fhll knowledge is absolutely 
essential if productivity is to rise and 
development planning is to succeed. 

As regards the relationship between 
productivity and planning^ it is stressed 
that there will be no increase in produc¬ 
tivity if decisions are taken by a ftw 
experts and imposed on people who fail 
to understand them. Partici^tion by 
all concerned in making decisions on 
productivity and planning will lead to 
willing co-operation by all in executing 
the decisions which they themselves 
have made. 

« 

Speaking about Asian countries, Dr 
Rau states that the Asian productivity 
centres have not made much of a contri¬ 
bution to development planning. He 
feels that until recently they were only 
interested in industries, large and 
small. These bodies have been helping 
export promotion by disseminating in¬ 
formation on marketing methods best 
suited to conditions prevailing in the 
areas. But there is now realisation that 
there is need to establish close contacts 


If you have 

an export project ^^^ 



we ^\2J1 &\ance it from start to hnish 


The STATE BANK offers a package credit scheme to all exporters 
right from production to shipment—and even after that I 
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experience in handling foreign trade In India as welt alTln 
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and branch offices. 
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dbd agii- 

■ 4 ndtairr'SNiyMiriie thtn beiog taken to 
; Ufljk.'iigticiid^ with other conoemed 
inafitUTOiUp The productivity bodies 
h«vp: dt|fii^ly; been tt^g to create a 
jbHilthtdIliM iraAiriiew of the importance 
ofprodwetiwity. That ja why these Asian 
ppn^riea have decided to make 1970 
h’*|^uctivity Year’. - 

Wlule stressing the popularisation 
of the concept and need to collect and 
spread information about productivity 
its link with development planning, 
’ the majority of the papers and much of 
the analysis and discussions in this 
book are highly technical so that it can 
be comprehended only by experts. The 
professional jargon and vagueness of 
type that is found in the book will 
midce the spread of the concept of pro¬ 
ductivity and its importance for econo¬ 
mic planning extremely difihcult in Asian 
countries where persons concerned 
whether in fields or factories lack not 
only knowledge of Economics but often 
even literacy. 

ANTITRUST LAWS 

The first edition of The Antitrust Laws 
of the VSA was published as long ago 
as 1960. But the antitrust law in the 
USA is being made all the time in the 
courts, each year bringing a new crop 
of important decisions. The author has 
therefore taken the opportunity in this 
second edition to revise the old text. 

The antitrust laws of the USA are 
unique in scope of content and rigour 
of enforcement and there is nothing 
comparable to this body of law in any 
pthtf country. The substantive provi- 
iaons of the antitrust laws are actually 
few and brief. They are contained in 
seven sections from three statutes—the 
Sherman Act of 1890, the Clayton Act 
hnd t^ Federal Trade Commission 
Act of 1914. 

Ibe Sherman Act of 1890 contains 
two main prohibitions. Section 1 states: 
'’Every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or odierwise, or conspiracy, 
in restraint of trade or commerce among 
the several states or with foreign na- 
titnts, is henby declared to be illegal..”. 
S^on 2 declares: "Every person who 
. ihall mottopoliae or attempt to mono- 
poBze; tst comtnne or conspire with any 
O&etr person persons to monopolize 
hi^ p«ft of the trade or commerce 
4uubag the several States or with foreign 
'ftftliOttB shall be deohed guilty of a 

T ^(Isytoa Act of 1914 declares ille- 
j ^ restrictive or 

. Thw ^ > W 

;Xsectip^ 2), (b) 
:']ihdfityiii»':timtractr 


1 . ' 


(auction 3)» (c) acquisitioiis of 
ccmpa&ks (Boctkm 7) (d) iititer- 

lockitig di^orates (soction 8). / 

The F^rai Trade C^minission Act 
of 1914 lar^y conoemed with the 
setting up of the Commission and the 
mechanics of its operations. 

A Police Function 

The prohibitions of the Sherman Act 
create criminal oflfences punishable by 
fine and even imprisonment. Their 
enforcement, like that of any other 
crime, is a police function and is direc¬ 
ted by the United States Department 
of Justice. The Sherman Act also char¬ 
ges the Department of Justice with the 
duty of instituting proceedinip in equity 
to prevent and restrain violations of the 
act. The significance of this is that a fede¬ 
ral court may translate the general 
terms of the Sherman Act into a set of 
detailed injunctions regulating the fu¬ 
ture conduct of business found to be in 
violation of the law, and may even order 
the dissolution of such business. 

The Department of Justice may also 
institute civil proceedings under the 
Clayton Act; but this is a shared res¬ 
ponsibility, because section IT of the 
Act vests in the Federal Trade Com¬ 
mission, the authority to enforce com¬ 
pliance with its provisions. The Fede¬ 
ral Trade Commission is also charged 
with securing compliance with the gene¬ 
ral ban on "unfair methods of competi¬ 
tion’. This Act, like the Clayton Act 
does not create criminal offences. 

The enforcement of the antitrust acts 
does not depend exclusively upon the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission, The Sherman and 
Clayton Acts permit any private person 
who suffers damage as a result of vio¬ 
lations to sue offenders and recover 
‘threefold the damages by him sustained’. 
No action for damages is however 
available under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

The author explained the sectors 
of the USA economy which enjoy 
legislative exemptions (partly or wholly) 
from the antitrust laws. They are: 
labour, public utilities, agriculture, and 
financial and professional services. 
Similarly resale price maintenance, ex¬ 
port agreements and wholly iiitra-state 
activities enjoy exemptions from certain 
types of restrictive practices clauses in 
the above Acts. 

Part II of the book deals with the 
various problems of assessment. Has 
the body of antitrust Idw succeeded in 
removing private barricra to competi- 
tioii7 And sepondly. is antitrust the 
tight answer to lest^ 


fer; cgn. bthiiw botmulet raww'. 

lar linvii iHth boipes and 
an all complex issues with two sides to 
the problem and the author has drawn 
atteiftiDB to all ^ nspw^ tW^ a rara 
perspective ahd'i^tyi ^ ■ ' 

i ' '* 

Antitrust law in the USA is a mteark* ' 
able compound of law, economic phi-, 
losopfay, cultural commitment and sq> • 
dal religion. Like the p<^ular muti^ 
it is therefore generally beyond the. ftiU 
understanding of the foreigners. Ail 
Abe Fortas haS indicated m his britf 
foreword, antitrust in the United 
States is not, in the convential Sense, a 
set of laws by which men may gtiide 
their conduct. It is rather *a generd, 
sometimes conflicting, statement of 
articles of faith and economic phUoso- 
phy, which takes specific form as the 
courts and governmental agencies apply 
its generalities to the facts of individual 
cases in the economic and ideological 
setting of the time’. It is for this reason 
that knowledge of the past decidons 
rather than reading of mere legal pro* 
visions becomes necessary. A.D. Neale 
has analysed all this admirably master¬ 
ing the strange language of this pecu¬ 
liar American institution and has pene¬ 
trated to the heart of its meaning. Mr. 
Neale’s book will serve as a useful 
guide to lawyers, economists and policy 
framers concerned with the complex 
problem of monopoly. Indian policy- 
framers dealing with monopoly and 
licensing would do immense good to 
the country, if they carefully read and 
digest this book. 

the company 

In 1967, PEP (Political and Economic 
Planning) organised a seminar on “The 
Future of the Enterprise and the Re¬ 
form of Company Law’ which was 
attended by businessmen and academi¬ 
cians from 11 countries. Their contri¬ 
butions which were fully revised and 
brought up-to-date later forms the subs¬ 
tance of this book. 

The Company, divided into four parts 
and with a number of appendices, ddals 
with the problems such as distinctions 
between difTerent legal forqu of company 
and between public and pnvafe 
enterprises, objectives of the company, 
company organisation and control, the 
powers and accountability of ehfef 
executives, the purposes and extent of 
disclosure, the role and rights of diar^’ 
holders, employees and consumers, ahii 
the degree to wluch private firms ate . 
subject to public control. The first thrife ' . 
parts of the book deal with the ateyq . 
aqiects of compeny with referooce. Ib' < 
ei^t countries, viz.. Bfi^ptun. .|htitiim I 
France, West Oennany, Italy. HoQtwi^ 
Sweden and the USA.-' EarflV of the , 





m 

book 4ca]$ with problems of companies 
in Japan, India and Yugoslavia which 
are set apart because of their special 
circumstances. 

It would be instructive to note the 
developments which ar^ taking place in 
this field in the above coitntries and the 
significance of those developments. 

In almost all the countries, a debate is 
going on, on the reform of the company 
law. This reform movement is based on 
a conviction that much of the legislation 
at present in force is out of keeping with 
contemporary conditions. 

Under the French ‘Wan’, a new co¬ 
operative relationship has developed. 
French firms, whether companies or 
not, which employ over a hundred wor¬ 
kers, are now required under a decree 
of August 1967, to distribute to their 
employees, in the form of their own 
shares or obligations or of investment 
trust certificates, part of their profit 
after providing a minimum return to 
shareholders. 

In West Germany, the labour laws 
provide for employees’ representatives 
a third to half of the seals on the super¬ 
visory board which appoints a com¬ 
pany’s executive board. West German 
opinion has generally welcomed such 
provisions as going some way towards 
meeting a demand for wider distribu¬ 
tion of property. But there is some dis¬ 
appointment that the new Law of 1965 
has not done anything to widen the 
concept or practice of co-partnership. 
If West Germany and France are lead¬ 
ing examples among continental Euro¬ 
pean countries of those that have put 
some at least of their aspirations into 
effect, three others — Belgium, Holland 
and Italy — appear to be on the way 
to enacting new legislation, the former 
two countries moving towards the West 
German pattern, 

Britain’s Slow Steps 


Britain, till recentiy, was rather slow 
to take part in this reconsideration of 
corporate enterprise. The Cohen Com¬ 
mittee on Company Law was set up 
during war and the Jenkins Committee 
was appointed in 1960. 


As is well-known, British industrial 
relations have a long history and many 
of their historic features have proved 
irrelevant to the world of fuller em¬ 


ployment, higher educational standards 
and new patterns of management which 
emerged after 1945. Innovations made 
during and after World War II such as 


development of joint production com¬ 
mittee and the provision on considta- 

L and employe .welfare, written 
the post-war nationalisation acts 


EAmRN..ES^k6)ir4T.V'';''. ' 

have on the wholef proved to be dis¬ 
appointing. A I^oyid Commiasion on 
Trade and EmjJoyers’ Organisations 
was appointed in 1964 and it has re¬ 
ported in 196S. The whole question of 
unions’ role and responsibilities is now 
in the forefront of the British debate. 

In the USA leading corporations are 
increasingly considering ‘public affairs’ 
to be an important responsibility of 
management. “Public affairs” include 
such activities as relations with legis¬ 
lators, political and economic educa¬ 
tion, community relations and corpo¬ 
rate philanthrophy. Some of the other 
urgent questions which are engaging the 
attention of the companies in the USA 
are labour relations and civil rights. 

In Japan, many major companies 
grew up under a combination of state 
direction and protection and tight 
family control. The companies in Japan 
are now coming out of this fold into 
a world of freer competition, widely 
dispersed shareholders, greater labour 
mobility and effective trade unions. 

Startling Provisiors 


aims; Them is no tW* 

parative study of bo^ 
lies tackle similar probIein5^ ifi|h; 
fruitful to all. » ^ 

SOaOLOGY OF 

During the last decade of so, liter»^ 
ture on the sociolo^ of developmetU; 
has become quite extensive and 
Pieris in Studies in the Sociohgy qif 
Development has made an attempt td 
codify existing research on this subject. 
What is more significant. Dr Pieris has 
also made an attempt to clarify certain 
sociological concepts and to contribute 
to the methodology of comparative re^ 
search, which is gaining greater impor¬ 
tance in analysing any social pheno- 
menen. 

The modern concept of economic 
development has assumed primary 
importance during the last two de¬ 
cades and the concept involves such 
objectives as increased productivity, 
higher rate of capital formation and 
higher levels of living as measured by < 
income per head. 


In India the Companies Act of 1956 
contained new and to western mind 
startling provisions for public control 
over the appointment and remuneration 
of managing directors and agents. 
In 1967, a Working Group on Com¬ 
pany Law Administration was appointed 
by the Administrative Reforms Com¬ 
mission. This group has made far- 
reaching suggestions to improve the 
working of companies and relate it 
more specifically to economic policy 
of the country being pursued since the 
enactment of the basic legislation of 
1956. No action has as yet been taken 
on these recommendations. But it 
appears that when future action is 
taken, it will be based mainly on these 
recommendations. 


After twenty years of our experience 
in this field, it has now been realised 
that the economic problem of our time, 
i.c., the problem of development, is 
not fully explicable in purely economic 
terms. In fact, it is a combination of 
social, cultural, political and economic 
changes which generate economic 
growth. This implies that economist, as 
a pure economist, has no special insight 
‘enabling him to reduce these different 
historical experiences into straight¬ 
forward casual relationship between 
economic magnitudes’. This means 
that whether our concern is with strate¬ 
gies to propel economic growth in less 
developed areas or with designs for 
living in the most advanced countries, 
the analysis of non-economic factors 
becomes crucial. As a fact in less de- 


In Yugoslavia a new pattern is evol- veloped countries the non-ecqnomicf^ 
viog where the manager has to meet demand more attention of the 

the competition of a relatively free mdiviMbiltty of 

market and to balance the interests of social life in these countries makeythp 

employees and local authorities who autonomy of economic life le^ 

have the power and freedom to make than “ advanced countries m whicll 

their influMoe felt. economic transa^ons am analy^a^ 

to a greater extent m isolation from Ute 
Thus the debate is on in the West totality of social action, without serV 
and East giving rise to much contro* ous distortion of reality. This fact'also.* 
versy. The debate is naturally coloured explains whjr Uie profesuonid. ecdl|^> 

by ideology and history. Special ^ead* mic advice given by ntost of the foh^^' 

ing by particular interest groups is as economists did not produce the expe^^ 

common in this field as in any other, results in ladia as they did not take-£^ .1 

As the editor has pointed out, it would-^ account the sociO'Oaltiiral eoyirpmaenl); . 

be extremely comforting if this debate in whidi the Indian masses 
leads to ‘rational and ouman oonver'- and acting. • . ^ : . /A'W': ; 


geoce of capitalism and sodaUsm, 
best of all possible business wmilds’i ,. 


TUteieeile 

nmltiaatitmal. 
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sociology of development can hardly 
be expected to advance beyond the 
descriptive case studies, unless non¬ 
economic dimensions are clearly identi¬ 
fied and differentiated and greater 
attention paid to modes and degrees of 
linkage between economic and non¬ 
economic dimensions. And since these 
linkages between economic and non¬ 
economic variables are not uniform for 
all people, our abstractions must re¬ 
peatedly be referred back to concrete 
reality and validated by empirical evi¬ 
dence. 

Unfortunately, the book has become 
mostly descriptive, dealing with case 
studies of different ]>eoples in different 
countries. No such measureable link¬ 
ages between economic and non-econo- 
mic factors are attempted to be estab¬ 
lished. Any way the reading of this 
book will abundantly convince us 
of the limitations of purely economic 
measures to bring about the economic 
development of a country like India, 
where human actions have a preponde- 
rcncc of non-cconomic overtones. This 
should also compel us to review our 
policies and programmes. This also 
implies that our Planning Commission, 
instead of being composed of only pro¬ 
fessional economists, will have also 
to engage sociologists, psychologists, an¬ 
thropologists and other social scientists 
and will have to evolve an appropriate 
system of stimuli which will evoke 
necessary and adequate response from 
the Indian masses who are being un¬ 
justly accused of withholding partici¬ 
pation in government’s efforts to bring 
about their economic development. 
Failure to do this so far has been the 
greatest failure of Indian planning and 
planners. 
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RECORDS AND STATISTICS 

Development of Backward Districts 


81. Mahadevpur 

82. Metpalli 

83. Jagtial 

84. Vemulawada 

85. Sircilla 


In an answer to Mr D.N. Patodia’s I 
question in the Lok Sabha on Novem¬ 
ber 25, Mrs Indira Gandhi stated that all j 
states, except Rajasthan, had already | 
identified backward areas for accelerat¬ 
ing their rate of development. The back¬ 
ward districts along with backward lalu- 
kas (or blocks) are listed in Table I be¬ 
low. Tabic II sets out the criteria sug¬ 
gested by the Planning Commission 
for the identification of these areas. The 
Prime Minister further stated that the 
taking up of programmes for the 
development of backward areas was 
essentially the responsibility of the state 
governments. The allocation of the 
state Plan resources to different pro¬ 
grammes and areas is expected to be | 
made in the light of local conditions, i 
potentials, problems and priorities. 
The central government has, however, 
initiated a number of pilot projects in 
connection with the development of cer¬ 
tain under-privileged classes and areas. 

Table I 

BACKWARD ARKAS AS IDENTIFIED ; 

BY STATE GOVERNMENTS 

Andhra Pradesh 

(107 CD blocks in 14 districts) 


Guntur 

1. Tadikondu 

2. Rajupalem 

3. Phirangipurain 

4. Tyallur 

5. Korisapadu 

6. Narsaraopet 

7. Nadendia 

8. Gurazala 

9. Maoheria 

10. Piduguralla 

11. Vinukonda 

12. Ipur 

Bcllore 

13. Vinjainur 

14. Rapur 

15. Kanigiri 

16. Velligandla 

17. Tarlapadu 

18. Tallur 

Chittoor 

19. Thambulapally 
Cuddapah 

20. Lakkireddipalli 

21. Jammalamadugu 

Ananthapur 

22. Singananiala 

23. Tadipatri 

24. Gooty 

25. Uravakonda 

26. Chcnnakothapally 


27. Kalyandurg 

28. Kambadur 

29. Raydurg 

30. Kankal 

31. Kadiri West 

Kumool 

32. Adoni 

33. Yemmiganur 

34. Alur 

35. Pathikonda 

36. Dhone 

37. Nandikotkur 

38. Markapur 

39. Banaganapall 

Mahaboobnagar 

40. Mahaboobnagar 

41. Jadcherla 

42. Shadnagar 

43. Kalwakiirthy 

44. Amangal 

45. Bijnampally 

46. Nagarkurnool 

47. Kolhapur 

48. Gadwal 

49. Alampur 

50. Makthal 

51. Atmakur 

52. Kodangal 

53. Kosgi 

Hyderabad 

54. Ibrahimpatnam 

55. Chevella 

56. Tandur 

57. Vicarabad 

Medak 

58. Jogipet 

59. Patancheru 

60. Zahirabad 

61. Narayankhed 

62. Siddipet 

Nizamabad 

63. Bhecmgal 

64. Madnoor 

65. Karareddy 

66. Domkonda 

Adilabad 

67. Adilabad 

68. Boath 

69. Nirmal 

70. Khanapur 

71. Mudhol 

72. Luxettipet 

73. Asifabad 

74. Chinnur 

75. Sirpur 

Karimnagar 

76. Gangadhora 

77. Bheemadeverapalli 

78. Peddapalli 

79. Sultanabad 

80. Manthani 


[Warangal 

86. Ghanapur 

87. Wardhanpet 

88. Jangaon 

89. Kodakondla 

I 90. Cheriyal 

I 91. Chityal 

I 92. Marripeda 

93. Gudur 

I 94. Eturnagaram 

I Nalgonda 
I 95. Mungode 

1 96. Suryapat 

i 97. Nagaram 

I 98. Ramannapat 

' 99. Mothkur 

100. Miryalaguda 

101. Peddavoora 

; 102. Deverkonda 

103. Chintapalli 

104. Huzurnagar 

105. Kodad 

; 106. Kothagudam 

107. Ycllandu 

Assam 

' (Four hill districts) 

; Garo 

I United Khasi & Jantia 
i United Mikir & North Cachar 
I Mizo 

I Besides there are backward areas in 
plain districts which are predominantly 
inhabited by the tribal population, 
I Scheduled Castes and other backward 
classes. 

Bihar 

(Four districts) 

Saharsa 

Darbhanga 

Champaran 

Muzaffarpur 

I Gujarat 

I (56 talukhas in 14 districts) 

Amrcli 

1. Khambha 

2. Lilia 

Kutch ^ 

3. Khadir 

4. Khavda 

Kaira 

5. Balasinor 
Jamnagar 

6. Kalyanpur 
lunagadh 

7. Bhesan 
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Dangs 

8. Dangs 
Pachmahals 

9. Jambughoda 

10. Jhalod 

11. Dohad 

12. Devgadh Barja 

13. Limkhoda 

14. Lunawada 

15. Sheher 

16. Santrampur 

17. Halol 

Banaskantha 

18. Kankrej 

19. Tharad 

20. Danta 

21. Deodar 

22. Dhanera 

23. Vav 

24. Santalpur 

Broach 

23. Jhagadia 

26. Dediapada 

27. Nandcd 

28. Vagran 

29. Valia 

30. Saghbara 

31. Hanset 

Mehsana 

32. Sami 


Jammu & Kashmir 

District of Ladakh and blocks situa¬ 
ted on the ceasefire line. 

Kerala 

(19 talukas in 8 districts) 

Cannanore 

1. Kasargode 

2. Hosdur 

3. Taliparamba 

4. North Wyand 

Kozhikode 

5. Emed 

6. Tirur 

7. South Hynad 

8. Quilandy 

Alleppcy 

9. Shertallai 

10. Kuttanad 

11. Karthigappally 

Trivandrum 

12. Nedumangad 

13. Chirayiokil 

Kottayam 

14. Devicolam 

15. Udumbanchola 

Palghat 

16. Ponnani 

17. Pcrinthalmanna 


I 4. Bhir 

5. Nanded 
’ 6. Osmanabad 

Mysore 
(One district) 

1. Bidar 

Nagaland 

No area has been identified as back¬ 
ward as the entire State is regarded as 
backward. 

' Orissa 

(Three districts) 

1. Kalahandi 

2. Bolangir 

3. Phulbani 

Punjab 

(Entire district of Hoshiarpur and a few 
selected areas in 10 districts) 

Amritsar 

1. Bet areas of the Sutlej. 

2. Area falling between saqqi nullah 
and river Ravi in Ajnala tchsU. 

3. 154 flood affected villages in 
Patti. Tarantaran and Ajnala 
tehsils. 

Jullundur 

4. Bet areas of the Sutlaj 


Baroda 

33. Chhota Udepur 

34. Jambugam 

35. Tilakwada 

36. Naswadi 

37. Vaghodia 

Bulsar 

38. Umbargaon 

39. Chikhli 

40. Dharampur 

41. Bansda 

Sabarkantha 

42. Khedbrahma 

43. Bayad 

44. Bhiloda 

45. Malpur 

46. Meghraj 

47. Vijaynagar 

Surat 

48. Olpad 

49. Uchhal 

50. Nizar 

51. Mahuva 

52. Mangrol 

53. Mandvi 

54. Vyara 

55. Valod 

56. Songadh 


Quilon 

18. Karunnagappally 
Trichur 

19. Chowghat 

Madhya Pradesh 
(22 districts) 

1. Bastar 

2. Raigarh 

3. Surguja 

4. Mandla 

5. Jhabuii 

6. Khar 

7. Khargonc 

8. Bilaspur 

9. Sidhi 

10. Shahdol 
1). Betul 

j 12. Chindwara 

13. Panna 

14. Shivpuri 

15. Tikamgarh 

16. Raisen 

17. Rewa 

18. Rajgarh 

19. Seoni 

20. Guna 

21. Chhatarpur 

22. Shajapur 


Haryana 

All the districts are under-develop¬ 
ed except Mohindergarh and Jind dist¬ 
ricts which are regaided as undevelop¬ 
ed areas. 


Maharashtra 
(6 districts) 

1. Chanda 

2. Yeotmal 

3. Parbhani 
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Ferozepur 

5. Bet areas of the Sutlej 

6. Nathana Sub-tehsil 

Ludhiana 

7. Bet areas of the Sutlej 
Hoshiarpur 

Ropar 

9. Sub-mountain areas. 

10. Bet area of Chankaur Sahib 

11. Sub-mountain areas in Kharar 
tehsil. 

12. Naraingarh lehsil. 

Gurdaspur 

13. Bet areas within the jurisdiction 
of police station Kaunan 

14. Pathankot tehsil excluding areas 
included in municipalities of 
Pathankot. Sujanpur 

15. Areas between Kiran Nallah 
and Ravi river. 

16. 38 flood affected villages in 
Gurdaspur and Batala lehsils. 

Bhatinda 

17. Mansa Tehsil 

Kapurthanala 

18. Bet areas i.e. the entire area of 
Bholath circle and the whole 
area ofKapurthala district to¬ 
wards the west of Kartarpur, 
Kapurthala, Dadwindi old road 
and Dadwindi Dali New Feroze¬ 
pur Road 

Sangrur 

19. Sunam sub lehsil 

Patiala 

20. Sub Tehsil of Samana. 

21. Areas covered by Police Stations 1 

Lai and Dcra Bassi of Rajpura j 
tehsil. ' 


(i) lolal population and density of 
population 

(ii) Numbci of workers engaged in 
agriculUiic including agricultural la¬ 
bourers as percentage of total workers. 

tiiil Cultivable area* per agricultural 
worker. 

(iv) Net area sown per agriciiUiiral 
worker. 

fv) PeicenL.ige of grt)ss irrigated 
.irea to net sown areas. 

* Includes net area sown, current fal¬ 
lows, fallow land other than current 
fallows, cLiliurablc waste and miscella¬ 
neous tree crops aUvl groves not included 
in net area Mnvn. •* 


Ri^astium 

No area has yet been identified by 
the state as backward. 

Tamil Nadu 

(31 tallukhas in 8 districts) 

North Arcot 

1. Tirupathar 

Dharmapuri 

2. Hosur 

3. Krishna gair 

4. Harur 

5. Dharmapuri 

Salem 

6. Sankari 

7. Tiruchengode 

8. Namakhal 

Coimbatore 

9. Dharapuram 

10. Palladam 

11. Avanashi 

Tiruchirapalli 

12. Perambalur 

13. Udayarpalayam 

14. Karur 

15. Kolathur 

16. Alangudi 

17. Tiramayam 

Madurai 

18. Dindigul 

19. Palani 

20. Tirumangalam 

Ramanathapuram 

21. Tiruvadanai 

22. Paramakuli 

23. Ramanathapuram 

24. Mudiikiilalhur 

25. Aruppukkottai 

26. Sattur 

Tirunciveli 

27. Sankarankoil 

Table 11 

indicators of development 

(vj) Percentage of area sown more 
than once to net sown area. 

(vii) Per capita (rural population) 
gross value of agricultural output. 

(viii) Esiablishments (manufacturing 
and repair) using electricity 
(a) Total 
(h) Household 
(c) Non-household 

(ix) Number of worker per lakh of 
population employed in registered fac¬ 
tories. 

(x) Mileage of surfaced roads -- 

(a) per 1000 sq. miles. 

(b) per lakh of population. 

(xi) Number of commercial vehicles 


28. Kolipatti 

29. Nanguneri 

30. Tiruchendur 

31. Srivaikuntam 

Uttar Pradesh 

(27 districts) 

Eastern Districts 

1. Allahabad 

2. Mirzapur 

3. Varanasi 

4. Jaunpur 

5. Pratapgarh 

District 

6. Sultan pur 

7. Faizahad 

8. Ghazipur 

9. Ballia 

10. Azamgarh 

11. Deoria 

12. Gorakhpur 

13. Gonda 

14. Basti 

15. Bahraich 

Bundelkhand Region 

16. Jalaum 

17. Jhansi 

18. Hamirpiir 

19. Banda 

Hill Districts 

20. Naini Tal 

21. Almora 

22. Tehri Garhwal 

23. Garhwal 

24. Uttarkashi 
25 Pithoragarh 

26. Dhcra Dun 

27. Chamoli 

West Bengal 
(4 districts) 

1. Purlia 

2. Darjeeling (excluding Siliguri 
Sub-Division) 

3. Sunderbans (24 Parganas) 

4. Bankura. 


registered m a districl. 

(xii) Percentage of literate population- 

(a) Men 

(b) Women 

(xiii) Percentage of school-going chil¬ 
dren— 

(a) Boys 

(b) GirU 

In age-group of (a) 6-11 years, and 
ib) 11-14 years. 

(xiv) Number of seals per million 
population for technical training — 

(a) Craftsmen 

(b) Diploma level 

(xv) Hospital beds per lakh of popula¬ 
tion 
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YES! 

You can obtain 
Product Improvement 
with Cost Reduction 
in your industry 
with 
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Lightness, corrosion resistance, good 
surface finish, along with strength and 
combination of properties—you can obtain 
all at low cost with HINDALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
in every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin¬ 
gle aluminium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction in cost. 

Extrusions can be custom-made in alloys 
which can give a combination of mechani¬ 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—rods, bars, angles, channels, tees, 
zeds, I-beams, H-sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 

Why not investigate the possibilities of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so ! Please write to: 


HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works: Rcnukool. U.P. 
Ofllces; BOMBAY 
OELHI'CALCUTTAMADRAS 
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Politics is not directly our business; our business is to create wealth For the country. 
But we do have an appropriate concern for social justice. Since our commitment does rwt cdl 
For humoring the electorate, we are not required to talk about it as often. 

—Mr KMhub Mabindra 
at the annual genaral meating of Associated 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry. 



'V ^— 

Should It not render null and void aUour Commitments in the Hysore-Naharashtra dii|Hitis7 
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MEET THE STRONG ONE! 

HOW DO YOU PROVE 

HOW STRONG A FIRESTONE TYRE CAN BE? 
YOU CRUNCH IT BETWEEN TWO ENGINES 
WEIGHING 130 TONNES APIECE-THEN RUN IT! 


Whftt make! Pfreitone tyres so strong? 
Exclusive Triple-Strength Construciioo! 

Frankly, we weren't sure what would 
happen when we pitted a new Firestone 
against the overwhelming force of two diesel 
engines, travelling at normal switchSfiCd 
sp^s towards each other. 
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ON nm EARS 

r * 

On tHE «ve of the annual general meeting of the Aisodtated dtambera of^O^'* 
meroe and Industiv, which was held in New DdM on Deoemher 5» Mr Kts^b 
Mahindra, Us President, addressed local journalists on the economic crl^ in West 
Bengal and recommended that institutional finance of the order of Rs 500 cfoms 
shoud be ploughed into the statq so that existing industries could expand of new 
industries come up. Mr O.L. Mehta, too, made a similar proposal some time agc^ 
and, in between, Mr B.M. Birla has spoken of the supreme need for the central 
ernment enabling the private sector to fiinction vigorously and arrest the dangettnis 
deterioration in the employment situation, particularly in West Bengal. 

It is permissible perhaps to fed that Mr Mahindra would have done W)^ to 
have addressed himself to tm issue of economic crisis in West Bengal in his speech 
at the annual general meeting. A fiirther thought could be that the meeting its^ 
could have been held more appropriately in Calcutta so as to underline the nation’s 
stake in the rescue effort that must be mounted without any further delay to save 
West Bengal’s economy. 
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Quite possibly, ‘Assocham' chose to meet in New Delhi instead of Calcutta iq 
order to suit the convenience of the Prime Minister who had done it the signal 
honour of agreeing to inaugurate the session. It has been usual for the Finance 
Minister to address Assocham at its annual meeting and for the Prime Minister to 
perform the same function in respect of the Federation of Indian Chambers vf 
Commerce and Industry. That there has been a departure from this practice 
may be partly due to the fact that the present Finance Minister is playing an obvi¬ 
ously subordinate role in national, including economic affairs, andpmtly tothegood 
relations which Mr Mahindra personally has with the Prime Minister because Of 
his political sympathies. 

it is all the more a pity that this excellent personal equation did not make the 
dialogue between the two on the platform of Assocham more productive. For this 
Mr Mahindra was not at all to blame. It was easy to see that he had taken infinite 
care to avoid raising issues which were even remotely controversial, such as the 
wisdom of the government’s fiscal policies or the quahty of its performance in the 
public sector. More important still, Mr Mahindra tried most valiantly indeed to 
present a positive hypothesis to the effect that a partnership of government and 
industry was most netKled for the country achieving a rate of economic ^owth 
sufficient for its basic needs. It is true that he spoke firmly against certain atti¬ 
tudes which go by the name of socialism, but be did make it very clear that the Wel¬ 
fare of the people through industrial expansion and economic progress could be the 
only possible national goal, whether from the pomt of view of the government or 
that of the business commiuuty. Mr Mahindra’s effort, in short, was to try to win 
the Prime Minister’s sympathy for the initiation of a process which would arrest 
the increasing estrangement between the government and large sections of industry 
and commerce. 

The Prime Minister’s response, it must be said, was petty and petulant. In¬ 
deed, it seemed as if she had come to the meeting merely to unburden herself of 
some \i8ceral mevances against so-called big business. Mrs Gandhi, in fact, deli¬ 
vered a set polmcal speech which had no relevance whatsoever to what Mr Mahindra 
wa's trying to discuss. So unreasonable was she that she did not hesitate to bkme 
the larger business houses for not showing more initiative and enterprise in 
starting industries in the core secior where the government, she claimed, had in¬ 
vited their co-operation. This is a preposterous charge, indeed, for Ae Prime 
Minister to make in the context of the known fact that several core projects, such 
as the Tata fertilirer scheme, are being held up by the gover^ent itsdf. Again, 
can the Prime Minister be so ignorant that she does not realise that she has only 
to act under the provisions of Ae Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
itself to exempt, by executive order, proposals for industries in the core sectm from 
the Monopolies Conumssion if she sincerely desires to see substantial activity in 
this vital area of the economy? 

For months now a debate lias been going on even within the government', bet¬ 
ween the Planning Commission on the one side and certain central ministries dR the 
otter, on the political and administrative hurdles which are nulliiyiitg tte gbvctff- 
ment’s vrabal Invitation to larger business houses to interest ttemsrives jtn w coce 








ifldiistries. We challenge the Prime Minis- 
te# to seek the honest opinion of the 
Plahning Commission on who is to 
blame. In any case, at a time when 
investment has slackened^ production 
is halting, prices arc rising and un¬ 
employment is growing, does it befit 
the Prime Minister's high office that its 
present occupant should reject in the 
sterile phrases of polemical politics, 
pleas for partnership between govern¬ 
ment and industry such as the one 
which Mr Mahindra made? 

Could it be that we have now reached 
a stage where there are no prospects of 
the economy of the country being mana¬ 
ged on sane and sound lines unless an 
effective, democratic political opposi¬ 
tion is organised in Parliament well 
ahead of the next general election? 
Mrs Gandhi’s conduct on the platform 
of Assocham is proof enough that she 

Rake’s 

When Dr Karan Singh was inclu¬ 
ded in her cabinet by Mrs Indira 
Gandhi in March. 1967, his appoint¬ 
ment was widely welcomed as a bright 
idea of the Prime Minister. This was 
because he was young and educated and 
it was thought that he would therefore 
also be a purposive and forward-looking 
minister. That he is handsome was per¬ 
haps an additional qualification in the 
eyes of some. Over three years have pas¬ 
sed since he became a member of the 
central government and all that now 
remains for us to say of him seems to 
be that his good looks are still there, 
although, as was complained in Parlia¬ 
ment recently, these looks have lately 
been not good enough to attract young 
and pretty women as hostesses of the 
airline over which he presides as Minis¬ 
ter of Civil Aviation. It is indeed his 
misfortune as well as the nation’s that, 
over the period he has been the minister 
responsible for the higher policy direc¬ 
tion of the country's nationalised airline 
monopoly, this essential service should 
be becoming increasingly inadequate, 
both in terms of the demands made on 
it and the opportunities open to it. 

Here we are not thinking so much of 
the financial fortunes of this airline 
which have been fluctuating and for the 
‘downs* which they. have suffered, there 


eastern economist 

will take notice of nothing but a direct 

. political coofrontatioa. The non- 
political processes of economic logic or 
argument do not seem to make any 
impression on her at all. This being 
the case, there must be great relief in 
the nation that the leadership of the 
Congress(0), at the meeting of its AICC 
in Lucknow, has at last resolved to run 
the risk of working for an alliance with 
other democratic parties, although cer¬ 
tain sections within its own ranks have 
strongly objected to this course. Granted 
that tlw basic issues facing the nation 
in the economic and other fields could 
be gainfully dealt with only in terms of 
an effective democratic opposition to 
the ruling party at the centre, the deve¬ 
lopments at Lucknow should dispel 
some of the gloom cast by Mrs Gandhi’s 
unsweet unreasonableness in her speech 
to the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. 

Progress 

might be cxplanatioas, more or less 
reasonable, but of the ugly reputation 
i( has been accumulating as a service 
chronically careless of standards. Per¬ 
haps the factor most responsible for 
this rake’s progress is the poor em¬ 
ployee-management relations which 
have become a second nature to this 
airline. Indeed, it could be said of its 
operations that they have been one long 
go-s1ow» over-punctuated with too many 
strikes, official or otherwise. 

Against this backgrdund, the recent 
conduct of its pilots in paralysing its 
functioning must be viewed as only one 
more outrage perpetrated on a long- 
suifering community. It is futile to talk 
of the pilots being unreasonable in 
their demands, for this they have been 
almost always, and on almost every 
one of these occasions, their intransi¬ 
gence had been rewarded by abject 
surrender on the part of the *"authori- 
lics” —- if that is the word — of Indian 
Airlines. It remains to be seen whether 
the latest settlement will turn out to be 
really qualitatively different. 

It is true, of course, that Indian Air^ 
lines is, by no means, alone in its la¬ 
bour troubles where the public sector 
is concerned. But it is probably true 
that it has had less real industrial 


thill any otheriadustrial^r comn^reiai,'^ 
estabiisbment in the country. ItisWdrth;^ 
noting that the various categoricr of W: ': 
employees seem to have i 

turns at disrupting the working of the/r 
service as if it were all part of perveri^V 
planning by some destructive genius.\ 
Could it be that Airlines House is poS: 
sessed of devils of which it is not even/ 
conscious? 


It may be pleaded on behalf of the 
minister concerned or the central 
government, that, like the pianist, they 
are doing their best. One ef their 
recent brain-waves was to appoint a 
well-known barrister, who is even better 
known for his communist sympathies, if 
not affiliations, as chairman of Indian 
Airlines. What motives the government 
could have had in doing this was not 
very clearly known, although there had 
been rich and varied speculation. If it 
was Dr Karan Singh’s, or rather Mrs 
Indira Gandhi’s expectation that Mr 
Mohan Kumaramangalaro, because of 
his “proletarian” ideology, would be 
able to win staff loyalty for the org&nisa- 
tion of which he was made chairman, 
we have now, before us one more 
instance of the Prime Minister’s 
calculations going awry. 

It is true that the pilots, after days of 
gross misconduct, have graciously agre¬ 
ed to call off their agitation, but this 
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proves nothing for il will be only a 
question of time before trouble brews 
again. The less hopeful among us 
may well ask whether things will at all 
improve under the present government, 
but before we give ourselves up to 

Sugar in 
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despair, wc may perhaps demand that 
the Prime Minister ought to think of a 
new Minister for Civil Aviation and a 
new Chairman for Indian Airlines 
with a fierce directive to dlean up the 
mess. 

the South 


TUBGOVfiftNMENT’s policy towards the 
sug^ industry is evasive and the delay 
in fixing prices for levy sugar and creat* 
ing buffer stocks is causing unprecc* 
dented hardship to sugar mills particu* 
larly in Tamil Nadu. So far only an 
announcement about the minimum 
price for sugar-cane has been made 
and it has been decided to keep it un- 
chmged at Rs 73.70 per tonne with a 
basic recovery of 9.4 per cent in spite 
of the strong representations to the 
government that (be minimum price 
should be based on a recovery of 8.4 
per cent. The sugar mills in Tamil Nadu 
and elsewhere which were able to secure 
only a recovery well below 9.4 per cent 
were not worried so much about the 
level of the minimum price for cane as 
its cost which was inflated libcause of the 
absence of scope for any adjustment if 
the actual recovery was well below 9.4 
per cent. 

In the 1969-7U season, the experien¬ 
ce of almost all mills in Tamil Nadu 
has been very uncomfortable as 
with the loss suslulued on levy sugar 
as well as on sales of sugar in 
the open market, the results of five 
companies published so far covering 
the working of the last season, though 
the accounting periods are slightly 
different, show that even depreciation 
charges have not been fully recover¬ 
ed. Except two companies which have 
avoided a cash loss, the remaining four 
companies have b^m obliged to carry 
forward a heavy debit balance. It has 
been explained that the differential ex¬ 
cise duty on sugar for iVec sale, rising 
interest charges and a low recovery 
have been responsible for the sad ex- 
pettooce of even those units which 
are known for their high operating 
efficiency. Because of the high levy 
pikes for sugar sold by Tamil Nadu 
rnSls for controlled distribution, it has 
also happened t^t even the allolted 
qnotiis met bemi UfM by the 
nafi^liiiMi&rihig^ state go^nments and 


the producers were obliged to carry into 
the next season as much as 65 per cent 
of the output for 1969-70. 

The new season does not also hold 
out promise of any improvement iu 
operating results as there is no auto¬ 
matic formula for utilising unlifted 
stocks of levy sugar and there has also 
l)een no reduction in the excise duty on 
sugar for free-sale. It is no doubt ex¬ 
pected that there will be an increase in 
recovery in the current season by about 
t /2 per cent as compared to 1969-70 and 
arrangements are also being made to 
avoid crushing in the summer months so 
that the loss sustained on account of the 
driage can be prevented. But there is a 
disppointment that the representations 
made to (he government by the South 
Indian Sugar Mills Association regard'^ 
ing a change in the cane price formula 
have not been heeded and the disability 
due to costlier cane has not been elimi¬ 
nated. It has been suggested lliat the 
minimum price could remain even un¬ 
changed. Only the basic recovery 
should be 8.4 |Kr cent with suitable 
adjustmeuls iu prices for increases in 
sucrose coutcul. If this procedure hud 
been adopted them would have been 
a further iucrease iu the cost of cane 
and the levy prices would have to be 
raised accordingly. The best course 
would have beeu to readjust (lie mini¬ 
mum price on the basis of 8.4 per cent 
so that only those growers in areas 
which had a low recovery would be 
affected and cunc producers in Uttar 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and elsewhere, 
where the recovery was around or 
above 9.4 per vent, would uol in any 
way be affected. 

The government, however, has not 
given any thought to this important 
aspect of the question and indeed a defi- 
nit^y unhel^ul statement has been 
made by the union Minister of State for 
Food and Agriculture, Mr A.P. Shindc, 
that the authorities were more con¬ 
cerned about compeUiag sugar produ- 
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cers to pay the arrears against cane 
purchases which are estimated at about 
Rs 21 crores, and that the reemnmen- 
datioo of the Tariff Commission re¬ 
garding the creatioti of buffer stocks of 
12 lakh tonnes was still under consi* 
deration. It has been overlooked that 
the arrears of payment to cane growers 
and even of cess to the state govern¬ 
ments arc due to the heavy accirmulu' 
tion of stocks, which has affected the 
ways and means position of nearly all 
the units. The carry-over into the 1970- 
71 season is 20.83 lakh tonnes and has 
u value of roughly Rs 250 crores. The 
normal carry-over is usually around 5 
lakh tonnes, which means that mills 
are paying additional interest charges 
on 15 lakh tonnes, which works out to 
nearly Rs 20 crores annually or a little 
less than five rupees per tonne of pro¬ 
duction or nearly six rupees per tonne of 
offtake for internal consumption and 
export. Apart from the losses incurred 
in this manner, many mills have been 
hit by higher costs and the differential 
excise duty. 

The position is so serious that many 
units would be obliged to close down if 
remedial measures were not adopted in 
time. Some arc even thinking of chal¬ 
lenging or have challenged the deci¬ 
sions of (he government in the court, 
as was done by a few cement companies 
some time back, on the score that the 
government's actions are compelling 
(hem to incur losses aud work under 
unreasonable restrictions. It is felt 
that even with availability of cane, it 
may not be possible to continue crushing 
operations unless there is a change in 
the cane price policy, buffer slocks arc 
created and the excise duty is not 
charged at a higher rate on levy 
sugar. If (he accumulated stocks arc 
utilised because of a serious sbortfall 
in production, due to the closure of 
sugar mills, and a satisfactory level of 
output is not maintained in the subse¬ 
quent seasons, there may be a repetition 
of the happenings of 1966-67 when con¬ 
sumers had to pay even Rs 5 per kg of 
sugar. The upporlunily afforded for 
evolving a constructive long-term policy 
and helping sugar mills to Rmetion on 
a reasonably profitable basis should be 
utilised and the government should not 
give the impression that it is unmindAil 
of the health of a major industry. 
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Ebbing Foreign Capital 

R. V. MURTHY 


The number of foreign collaboration 
proposals approved by the govern- 
iiient or joint venture proposals assis¬ 
ted by the Indian Investment Centre 
(lie) in 1969-70 was the lowest in three 
years. The former numbered 129, as 
iiomparcd to 158, in 1968-69 and 
140 in 1967-68. (Since its inception, the 
Foreign Investments Board and its 
sub-committee had received 672 pro¬ 
posals for foreign collaboration, of 
'vhich 371 proposals had been linally 
disposed of). The niunber of joint ven- 
lurc proposals assisted by the IIC in 
1969-70 was only 10 (six involving capi- 
lal participation and four relating to 
technical collaboration) as against 16 
in 1968-69 and 15 in 1967-68. (At the 
end of 1969-70, the total number of 
joint venture proposals assisted by the 
lie and approved by the g 9 vcrnment 
Avas 191 involving a total capital outlay 
»)f Rs 1084.2 million, including the 
foreign equity component of Rs 241.29 
million). 

Although the lowest in number, the 
total capital covered by the proposals 
in 1969-70 was appreciably higher 
(Rs 73 million) than in 1968-69 (Rs 
41.60 million) and only slightly below 
that in 1967-68 (Rs 75.11 million), 
but the foreign equity investment in¬ 
volved in the proposals at Rs 9.80 
million was, again, the lowest, compar¬ 
ing as this did with Rs 18.87 million 
in the previous year and Rs 36.19 
million in 1967-68. And the foreign 
equity investment via the IIC during 
1969-70 came only from three count¬ 
ries—the USA (Rs2 milliou), Austria 
(Rs 7 million) and Switzerland (Rs 
0 80 million). Surprisingly, despite the 
visit to India during 1969-70 of the 
high-powered delegation headed by Dr 
Herman Abs from West Germany and 
its appreciation of the economic strides 
made by India, there were no proposals 
from West Germany. 

Important Issues 

It is perhaps not correct to draw 
(he inference that this was the result 
of the report, made by the West German 
delegation after its return, striking “a 
note of cautious and restrained optim¬ 
ism about the propsects of German in¬ 
vestment in India”. But it is worth 
pondering whether the failure on the 
part of the authorities to study carefully 
the important issues raised in the said 
report and, even more, their delay in 


considering two concrete measures 
suggested by the Abs delegation (name¬ 
ly, the carrying out of a technical sur¬ 
vey, jointly by Indian and German 
luanufaelururs, of facilities for manu¬ 
facture of components, aucillaries and 
spare parts of engineering units and the 
setting up of an Indo-German group 
of industrialists and bankers to ex¬ 
change information and views about 
iuvestmeut conditions in India) have 
not had something to do with this. 
Time is the essence of business 
transetions to a foreign collaborator. 

Authorities Must Wake Up 

Complaints of oihctal delay when 
made by private business interests arc 
liable to be brushed aside by the go¬ 
vernment as being quite natural, but 
when these arc made by the chairman 
of the IIC, an institution created by the 
government itself and especially 
by one of personal standing of Mr G.L. 
Mehta, the authorities must wake up 
and bestir themselves. How exasperat¬ 
ing must it be to the IIC offices abroad, 
after they have exerted all their efforts to 
interest foreign investors, to find that 
the processing and approval by the 
ministries concerned of various joint 
venture projects submitted by them arc 
destined to “still take considerable time 
and, consequently, their implenrentation 
becomes uncertain”, as Mr Mehta said 
at the last annual general meeting of 
the IIC ? No wonder that he himself 
felt like adding: “The obstacle race for 
the Indian entetpreneur and his foreign 
partner has become more formidable 
with the passage of time”. And this 
is really unfortunate, because, as he 
observed, “in the present climate of 
investment, there is considerable scope 
for the further diversification of the 
industrial structure, especially in the 
middle sector of Rs 10 million to Rs 
50 million, which could be speedily 
brought about if the necessary technical, 
know-how, wherever required, is 
made available quickly” and “there is 
also scope for foreim collaboration, 
both financial and tecnnical, in what is 
called the core sector”. 

Surely, foreign collaboration, whether 
financial or technical, cannot be bad 
for the mere wishing or asking of it. Nor 
must we delude ourselves that we aie 
the only developing country that offers 
scope and seeJa foreign investment. 
Neither will it be forthcoming even if, 


Dao^nber 

for oar part, we feel that the time is 
opportune for attracting tnyestawti. 
Ine necessary climate for it-must be 
created, as the IIC has been sedulous¬ 
ly doixig all these years past, but this is 
a slow and exacting business in ail 
conscience. Even after such is done, 
though, we cannot take foreign parti¬ 
cipation for granted, the necessary 
cumatc, economic as well as psycholo¬ 
gical, must be fostered. And, more than 
everything, there must be speedy deCF 
sions. Critics may ask whether it ts 
not rather late in the day to raise these 
qnestious now, especially after tire IIC 
itself has completed 10 year's of ad¬ 
mittedly active and useful exis¬ 
tence. But, situated as wc arc even to¬ 
day, we are bound to say it is not. On 
the other hand, wc fed, this is precisely 
(he time when these questions have to 
be raised unhesitatingly and answered 
realistically. That precisely is what 
the IIC chairman has done in his 
address this year and wc strongly 
commend the address to all our deci¬ 
sion-makers and, even more, to our 
decision-takers. 

Today it is nut just the delay in licens¬ 
ing and other approvals that an entre¬ 
preneur is confronted with. In the name 
of socialism wc have tied ourscjvcs into 
so many knots from which, it seems, we 
arc cither not prepared, or do not know 
how to extricate durselvcs. For ins¬ 
tance, as Mr Mehta put it, “we ato 
seeking to have too many social ob¬ 
jectives in industrial policy many of 
which arc not compatible with one 
another, with the result that both social 
justice and economic growth arc likely 
to be impeded. We should have priori¬ 
ties in our objectives as well as in pro¬ 
jects”. 

No Time to Lose 

Nut only this, wc cannot afford 
to lose any mure time in the process of 
deliberation in the context of the grow- 
jngly explosive unemployment situation 
in the country. Let us not forget that 
there arc several other developing coun¬ 
tries besides in the same pl^t oS wc 
find ourselves in, and that, m today’s 
highly competitive world, no one is 
going , to oblige us by postponing deci¬ 
sion-taking in respect of their own eco¬ 
nomic neras. It is against- this back¬ 
ground that what Mr Mehta said be¬ 
comes particularly r^evant. And with 
the exmrience of a dt^dc's functiouhtg 
of the IIC, he must cenaiuly be na^deu. 
as competent to make these omwrva- 
tions. Let ns, therefore, briefly review 
them now> 

Uis fltst,.observation dhaf .out 
country has to stand in qtmipetiuoh 
wi^ oth^'developinig' countries iu t^s 
ra^u us Reifl as m olhi^r of the 
wdnld m attracting fbttign oqfltaiand 



n^hitical kno«r>liow for joint vcntuto 
«nteri»ri<es> Th«t metlns we are not in 
' a position to dictate our terms. 

Secondly, according to him, we have 
to make up our minds as to whether 
we wi^ to nave foreign capital or and 
technology. For his part, he had no 
.doubt that that "even now we stand in 
jneed of foreign exchange as well as 
fOr«gn technology, if we wish to de¬ 
velop more sophisticated industries like 
petrochemicals, fertilisers, electronics, 
st^ls and complex machinery and ma- 
«chine tools". He did not hesitate, there¬ 
fore, to denounce those who talk of self- 
sufficiency in technology. “It is comp¬ 
lete ignorance of current technological 
development and puerile chauvinism”, 
he said, "which make people ask for 
self-sufficiency in technology”. 

Moreover, he added, by reason of 
its vast and growing domestic market, 
there are “considerable possibilities 
of co-operation between Indian and 
non-Indian industrialists, investors and 
technologists in several fields”. In this 
connection, Mr Mehta did well in 
wanting to know from those who may 
be, or arc, opposed to foreign invest¬ 
ment on purely ideological grounds as to 
how they could reconcile themselves to 
communist countries like Yugosolavia 
and Soviet Russia actively canvassing 
for and welcoming foreign investment 
and technical co-operation. Even 
China, as everyone knows, is not averse 
to borrowing technology from the 
west. 

Costs and Benefits 

Next, the IlC chief wanted foreign 
investment to be looked at not in terms 
of “costs or benefits” but rather as a 
question of "costs and benefits”. “Our 
aim should bo”, we quote him, “to maxi¬ 
mise the advantMes and benefits, al¬ 
though we should, at the same time, 
recognise that such maximisation can 
hi relative not merely to our own ob¬ 
jectives but also to the minimum ex¬ 
pectations of foreign investors and, 
-finally , to the alternatives and options 
that are available to us". True, we may 
have certain domestic resources, but, 
if they happen to be more costly and 
niore time-consuming in application, 
we need not cling thereto. Of course, 
-we should not seek foreign investment 
merely because “foreign” is, or may 
seem, fascinating, but only “to fill 
^;iecific “Indian” need at our own stage 
of development". The appropriate 
obs^atioo from Mr tester Pearson 
which he quoted was : “The correct way 
Id look at die balance of payments 
meets of foreign investment, is to ask 
-whet the balance of payments would 
have, heen Uke in its absence”. 

' Ififhile/Mjr l^dlihta took cognisance of 
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progress and diversification, as also of 
the coming into existence of a sizable 
pool of entrepreneurial talent and skilled 
manpower, especially since indepen¬ 
dent, he reminded his hearers: “our 
savings still remain low and the need for 
augmenting capital and developing 
technology faster has become even 
more urgent”. Hence his conclusion : 
“Our primary objective must be to get 
such capital and technology at the least 
cost from wherever we. can and use it 
most profitably to meet specific needs”. 

Relevant Point 

Finally, he made the relevant point 
that, however broadminded and far¬ 
sighted, a foreign investor is not likely 
to invest in an industrial enterprise in 
another country unless he has some 
positive gains to make, and what 
he wants may not always be consistent 
with what the government or the plan¬ 
ners in the recipient country may desire. 
And a soverign country naturally wants 
to set its own criteria and priorities. 
Mr Mehta did not object to this, but 
he only wanted such criteria and priori¬ 
ties to be determined “primarily on 
economic considerations and on the 
basis of national interest rather than 
on mere sentiment, cliches or bias.” 

And he made another notable point 
too, which docs not seem to have re¬ 
ceived adequate notice as yet. presumab¬ 
ly because, even after achieving free¬ 
dom, we still continue to nurture sonic 
old complexes. When as alien power 
ruled over us, it was all right for us to 
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say: foreign &cms are allowed to follow 
policies injurious to this country's 
interest. But, today, to quote Mr Mehtai^ 
“we should have enough self-confidence 
that a soverign government would be 
able to restrain any foreign firm from 
following policies detrimental to na¬ 
tional interest.” 

Selective Approach 

No one can accuse Mr Mehta of be¬ 
ing an adorer of nineteenth century 
hisscz faire or of everything foreign re¬ 
gardless of the consequences to national 
interests and, for this reason, we must 
presume the powers-that-be will agree 
with him that our approach “should be 
selective but, at the same time positive” 
and that our policy “is more restrictive 
and negative then need be”. After all, 
as he has reminded us, if our primary 
objective is to achieve industrial growth 
in the shortest possible time and with a 
minimum cost (as our government 
dins in our ears constantly), we must 
not fail to recognise that our enter¬ 
prise and initiative arc by no means 
abundant, and that, if only because of 
this, “enterprise and initiative should 
not be siifled by a mass of complicated 
procedures and onerous regulations. 
The objective of industrial policy is to 
promote industrial development, not 
to hamper it. Foreign investment is 
not a magic cure, nor is it a monster. 
Foreign investment and technology are 
strictily, a means to an end and have to 
be used as tools for our economic de¬ 
velopment”. 

in Tamil Nadu 


V. KARTHIKEYAN 


Tamil Nadu had a very slender indust¬ 
rial base at the commencement of the 
era of economic planning in our country. 
A long period of economic stagnation 
coupled with an increasing pressure of 
population had weakened the state's 
economic foundations, and the people 
of Tamil Nadu were suffering under 
the weight of the traditional agrarian 
structure. 

Our plans were drawn up with the 
realistic objective of securing, with the 
almost spei^ possible, a high rale of 
economic growth. Rapid industrialisa¬ 
tion, together with increased producti¬ 
vity in agriculture was found to be the 
only means to achieve this end. With the 
active co-operation between the state, 
the centre and the private sector, a 
process of industrialisation was sparked 
off in Tamil Nadu in the first Plan and 
this gathered considerable momentum 
during the second Plan. Now at the 
beginoing of the fourth Plan, the state 
is proud of the fact that it has secured 


an important place on the industrial 
map of India. 

Towards the industrial development 
of Tamil Nadu, the role played by the 
public sector undertakings is by far the 
greatest. The central investment in the 
various public sector projects in the 
state has helped, in a large measure, 
its rapid industrialisation. The Go¬ 
vernment of Tamil Nadu has played a 
significant role in establishing produc¬ 
tion units, cither directly or in the form 
of co-operatives, in respect of certain 
essential commodities, such as yarn, 
sugar, cement and bricks, and through 
the development corporations of the 
respective industries. 

Even during the third Plan period, 
the state government showed an aware¬ 
ness of the need for stepping up the 
contribution of the industrial sector to 

The author,, who bolonjs to the Indian 
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the state income. The state government 
started playing a significant part in 
establishing production units on its own 
to carry out this strategy regarded as 
very essential for the further industrial 
development of the slate. The Tamil 
Nadu Industrial Development Corpora¬ 
tion (TNIDC) a wholly government- 
owned institution, was created and was 
jiven the task of setting up and runn¬ 
ing of, public sector ventures owned by 
the state government. The first three 
projects taken up by the corporation 
arc the continuous steel casting plant, 
based on scrap-iron, at Arkonam. a 
cement factory at Alangulam and a pilot 
cement plant near Dalmiapuram. 

In addition to the role being played by 
the TNIDC in setting up and administer¬ 
ing government-owned plants, a new 
responsibility has been entrusted to it 
in the last three years. The corporation 
has now become a larger instrument of 
investment and development. It will 
participate with private capital in Joint 
ventures, provide finance also as a 
financial institution for worthwhile 
projects and also draw additional re¬ 
sources from central financing agencies, 
as well as through public issues. The 
TNIDC has thus become an agency for 
attracting, introducing and promoting 
participation by entrepreneurs in new 
industries and for securing necessary 
capital from traditional capital mar¬ 
kets. 

Remarkable Progress 

The state has made remarkable pro¬ 
gress in small-scale industries sector also. 
The development of small-scale indust¬ 
ries on a large scale has been realised 
by the state government as the most 
effective method of accelerating the 
pace of rural industrialisation and dis¬ 
persal of industries. A co-ordinated 
development in the various sectors of 
small industries will achieve the socialis¬ 
tic objective of a better distribution of 
productive capital and will also bring 
about balanc^ growth. With this in 
view, the government has taken all 
efforts to encourage the growth of 
small industries in the state. 

With a view to running 65 depart¬ 
mental units on a commercial basis and 
to infuse higher productivity and flexi¬ 
bility in administration, a separate cor¬ 
poration, called the Tamil Nadu Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd, was set up 
by the stale in 1965. The corporation 
has helped the spread of small-scale 
industries throughout the state and has 
a turnover of over seven crore rupees 
per year. 

The state government set up yet 
another corporation, the Tamil Nadu 
Small Industries Development Cofpora- 
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tion, in May 1970, The corporation 
will extend assistance to small-scale 
units in their requirements of raw 
materials, in the bulking of their im¬ 
ports, in offering assistance-to their cx- 
orts, in marketing their products, 
elping them in the preparation of 
technical feasibility reports for setting 
up small-scale units, in providing hire- 
purchase facility for indigenous ma¬ 
chinery, in extending loans to small- 
scale industries and also in helping them 
in the matter of bank guarantee. 

Main Programmes 

It is against this background that in 
the fourth Plan, the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment has proposed a programme of 
industrial development that would take 
the state farther on the road to pros¬ 
perity. The main lines of further pro¬ 
gress will be the development of indust¬ 
rial complexes around Mettur where 
such development has already proceeded 
apace, around Neyveli where the ex¬ 
ploitation of the lignite resources has 
already opened up a vast potential 
for further development of basic 
industries, engineering as well as chemi¬ 
cal, around Madras city where the com¬ 
missioning of the oil refinery helps 
new petrochemical industries, and 
around Tuticorin where new salt-based 
industries will ensure the economic 
character of the expansion of the port 
and even take the state nearer to the 
fruition of the Sethusamudram project. 
The long awaited Salem Steel Plant will 
perhaps be the most important of the 
projects to be implemented in the 
public sector in the state in the fourth 
Plan and, when established, it will also 
open out vistas of development for a 
variety of engineering industries in the 
state. 

The huge fertiliser project at Manali 
will mark the beginning of the emer¬ 
gence of one of the biggest petrochemi¬ 
cal complexes in the country. The pro¬ 
ject for erecting a plant for producing 
transformer oil and special oils is well 
under way and a large unit, the first of 
its kind in the country, will come up 
in the private sector in the refinery 
area soon. The Manali petrochemical 
complex will also have the privilege of 
having the first big pharmaceutical unit 
under the influential auspices of Impe¬ 
rial Chemical Industries of the UK. 
The ICl will be sponsoring the scheme 
through its Indian subsidiary. Alkali 
and Chemical Corporation of India Ltd, 
and some new life-saving drugs will be 
produced for the first time of the 
country. The project for undertaking 
the manufacture of polyester fibre by . 
In-Organic Chemicals of Bombay is in 
adyanc^ stage and will come into 
biing in the petrocheiflical counptex in 
the next two or three years; aitv 
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also schemiss for undertaking the mnhtt* . 
facture of carbon black and fay 
cord, the required licences ha|^ am 
already granted by the eentrarigovm*' 
ment' 

There is immense kojNS foir'iMc^lg 
many other new units in the state. Ihr 
state government is aware of the opftor' 
tunities opened by the refinery and hne- 
already taken steps to assess the possibi^ 
lities of starting a number of iadustrie$, 
both in the private and public seqt^, 
based on petroleum by-products and* 
salt-based industries. The Engineers. 
India Limited were commissioned by 
the state government to cqpduct' fayo- 
feasibility survey? for new industries in 
Tamil Nadu. Their reports have beeu 
received and are under examination. 
Around the site of the Madras Refiher- 
ries, the state government has already 
acquired about 1,700 acres for 
the setting up of a petrochemical 
complex. With the anxiety of the state 
government to tap the potential to the- 
maximum extent in a short period, the 
Manali petrochemical complex, pro¬ 
mises to be the largest Industrie com¬ 
plex in the state and one of the biggest 
in the country. 

Ambitious Plans 

The state government has an ambits 
ous plan for the development of salt- 
based chemical industries in and around 
the Tuticorin industrial complex that is 
being built around the harbour project 
there and has already commission^ a 
detailed survey to establish these possi> 
bilities. The establishment of a latfe 
sized salt farm near the new harbour in 
collaboration with private sector salt 
producers with a view to exporting 
industrial salt to Japan, is also under 
active consideration. It is also proposed 
to put up salt pans along the coastlihe 
of Tamil Nadu with a view to paving 
the way for the setting up of chemiem 
based, industries particularly in the 
underdeveloped districts of the state.. 
The Tamil Nadu government has ^ 
cided to constitute a non-statutoQ^M- 
visory board for developing and 
nising salt production and industriea 
based on salt chemicals. 

To carry out^^oth extensive aod in¬ 
tensive exploration of fe^us and ntm- . 
ferrous metals and to locate exploitame 
deposits and for training personnm' &f 
the government in lifiodera techniques 
of mineral deposit evaluation, the go¬ 
vernment has set up a mineral <ieyel<n>- 
ment p^ject with the as^stance ^ftne 
United Nations Development Trojeet • 
<^ Uh>ted Nations Special jpUpd, aihicb. 
has just cqmpieted its first.^m. . . 

' rthe importaniBe .of jinmpil 
tksMuiid'bdostiagiipof eg^ boAfti.. 
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Now. if your particular product or 
market won’t allow a complete switch ^ 
to air exporting, you still needn’t risk losing orders 
through late deliveries. 

You can take advantage of air cargo * ai^ed 
with apAC’s Air/Sea Mix Plan. You send the bulk 

offset by spreading it over every unit you export. 

Oifcuss iht potential of ulr cargo exporting with 
your local BOAC Cargo Offlca. 

You owe It to your profitt. 
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is''fp^ eii- 
outw«y 9 and means 
'fo^Bi|^iidil'o^f9(dotts. thn Indian 
lltlififiild of FoM^d has recently 
cowMod a ddtoilw Survey of the t>osi- 
bfiittos of jftlport promotion in Tamil 
Nddii diid (heir rt^rt is under study, 
Itdeentiy^ a new wing has been added 
to .^fe Directorate of Industries and 
Commerce to be in charge of export 
promotion and it is expected to play an 
important promotional role. 

The state government attaches ut> 
,mOst knportance to the development of 
industries and offers all assistance to 
the industrialists in the establishment 
of new ventures. The state government 
is offering facilities by way of land, 
water and power to entrepreneurs 
wherever necessary. It has been suggest¬ 
ing to them suitable locations for their 
industries and has gone to their assis¬ 
tance by acquiring the necessary lands 
under tne Land Acquisition Act. Cer¬ 
tain power concessions have also been 
announced and some concessions in re¬ 
gard to sales tax are also under conside¬ 
ration. fn view of the delay in the nor¬ 
mal land acquisition work and also in 
view of the necessity for proper town- 
planning. the government has estab¬ 
lished industrial areas by providing 
roads, street lighting, drainage, water 
supply and other common facilities. 
This scheme of de'velofftd plot estates 
will assist the entrepreneurs to secure 
suitable industrial sites with all facilities 
without any loss of time and enable 
them to be free from the vagaries of the 
title of the land. It will also enable them 
to enjoy the common facilities which no 
industrial unit will be able to provide for 
itself otherwise. 

Functional Estates 

Separate functional estates for fruit 
processing, electrical goods, electronics 
and instruments are also being estab¬ 
lished in the state. 

broadly speaking, Tamil Nadu is 
ate^ of many ottos in the building 
up of necessary ihftastructure for in¬ 
dustrial growth. The state has a steadily 
increasing pool of skilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers who are a^ptable to 
changing needs of economib progress. 
The state’s agrimitlural base is fairly 
sound. Even now Tt produces enough 
foo4grains for i^ .population. The 
gton. revolution to done the trick in 
regard to rice andMfood controls have 
b(^ removed. Tfip, level of production 
of oorttin iinportpt agfricultural raw 
materials — coltrSn, supreane and 
to bmiHeaditTidtproving. 
Il)q;«tate to in o^rtable surplus of a 
ftilt ^antation.cj^: —.tta, eoto and 


hides and ^^hs. The stile U suiphis in 
sugar, oemmit and textile ymh. A num¬ 
ber of units for the mam^toore of sugar 
and textile yam have been established 
in the co^iperative sectm with substan¬ 
tial assistance by the state government 
Their multifarious problems have been 
well taken care of by two new directo¬ 
rates of supr and handlooms and 
textiles. 

A progressive entrepreneurial class- 
has also emerged during the last three 
Plan periods and this class has played an 
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important in dlvorsttotimt brim ; 
state’s ecoobiiiy. The cOmpii^bilV, 
poor endowment in respbct: of natdral 
resources has thus been'tohnensated 
by other factors essential for the rii^d 
tadustrial development. The govern- . 
roent,. the people gnd tiie entrepreneurs 
of this state have every reason to be 
proud of their achievements in the in¬ 
dustrial field and there is no doubt 
thit further efforts will continue with 
even more dedicated vigour to sustain 
the tempo and to intensify it in the 
years ahead. 


Lie in Profile 


G* C- JAISWAL 


The business of ihe life insurance 
companies' was nationalised on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1956, with the following broad 
objectives: 

(1) to make security of life insurance 
available to all possible sections of the 
population throughout the country; 

(2) to present a financially strong 
and unified organisation; 

(3) to improve the standards of work 
and service to the policy holders: and 

(4) to mobilise the sa\ings of the 
people for the economic and social 
development of the country in the private 
and public sector. 

Section 6 of the Life Insurance Act, 
1956, laid down that “the Corporation 
shall so exercise its powers under this 
Act as to secure that life insurance busi¬ 
ness is developed to the best advantage 
of the community. In the discharge of 
its functions the Corporation shall act 
on business principles'*. The “manner 
in which the fund of the Corporation 
shall be maintained” was left to the 
approval of the central government. 

To fulfil the task of mobilising the re¬ 
sources, the Corporation was called 
upon to increase its business. This ha? 


The Prime Minister iimugunited In New 
2?^* ? ® ^ centenary ceiebta* 

tions nf the fife Insurance industry In this 


be^n facilitated by reorganisation, eli¬ 
mination of competition, lowering of 
premium rales and by holding out hopes 
of a bonus. 

At the end of 1957, the accumulated 
savings of the policy-holders were of 
the order of Rs 29.80 crores. The same 
increased by 4.) limes over a period of 
11 years and stood at R<» 136.16 crores 
during 1968. TIte fastest rate of growth 
took place in the year 1967 when 
accumulated saving of Rs 75.96 crores 
oftheyear 1966 increased to Rs 1^.34 
crores. The savings of 1964 and 1966, 
however, presented a depressing pio 
turc of negative increase in the saving 
elements of the policy-holders. 

After nationalisation of life insurance 
companies, ‘he sale of various kinds of 
policies, viz., life insurance, endowment, 
children, joint life and miscellaneous, 
have steadily increased. At present the, 
Life Insurance Corporation docs not 
sell joint life policies. The p>oIicy-wise 
quantum of sum assured during the 
period 1957-58 has been given in Table 
I which indicates a strong preference 


Table I 

POLICY QUANTAM OF SUM ASSURED; 1957-68 

(In Rs crores) 


Year 

• Whole 
life 

assuran¬ 

ces 

Endow¬ 

ment 

assuran¬ 

ces 

Children 

assuran¬ 

ces 

Misce¬ 

llaneous 

Joint 

life 

Total 

1957 

30.68 

245,24 

13.02 

22.93 

16.21 

328.08 

1960 

43.55 

321.60 

38.06 

50.93 

31.81 

486.02 

1965 

59.9 

469.1 

30.5 

114.2 

.;. Nil 

673.7 ' 

19^. 

64.5 

536.3 

36.1 

176.0 

‘ Nil 

812.90 










im 

for endowment policies in the total 
business. 

The Tabic T shows that thb total 
sum assured during the period 1957-68 
increased by nearly 24 limes. Of this in¬ 
crease 3/5 was accoimted for by the 
growth in endowment policies. These 
policies rose from 245.24crorcs in 1957 
to 536.3 crores at the end of 1968. 

Before nationalisation, except for a 
few big companies, the others did very 
little to develop life insurance uniformly 
all over the country and the rural areas 
were generally neglected. Most of 
them were largely urban-oriented and 
did not consider it worth while to go 
into the rural areas, where the business 
was not really profitable. It is estimated 
that at the end of December 1957, 
about 15 per cent of the policies and 
10 per cent of the assured sum were 
from the rural areas On March 31, 
1969 about 30 per cent of the policies 
and 27 per cent of the assured sum were 
rural. 

As a result of the strenous efforts 
made during the lasc 14 years, there is 
now one unified organisation with a 
a central office and five zonal and 36 divi¬ 
sional offices with 422 branches, 115 sub- 
offices and 142 development centres 
in 403 places. 

The Base Broadened 

After its nationalisation, the life 
insurance business has started to accept 
sub-standard lives with suitable load¬ 
ings, non-medical schemes have been 
initiated and. considerable progress 
has been made in respect of salary 
savings, group insurance and group 
superannuation schemes. 


The quantum of fot^igh business cot^pr 
leted by the Corporation was t)f the 
order of Rs 1.44 crores under 4i9 
policies. This shows an inmovemeiit 
of seven lakh rupees over last year's 
per formance of Rs 1.37 crores under 
680 policies. 

Although the cases of policy lapses 
for all the periods since nationalisation 
are not available, yet the data for the 
last five years showing percentage of 
lapses less revivals to the mean life 
assurance business in force during each 
year are given in Table II. 


Table II 

LAPSE PERCENTAGE 
1964-65 TO 1968-69 


Years 


Lapse 

percentage 

1964-65 


7.5 

1965-66 


7.2 

1966-67 


7.4 

1967-68 


7.0 

1968-69 


6.3 

Table 

II also reveals 

the confi- 

dcnce of the people over the functioning 

of the Life Insurance Corporation which 
has considerably grown year after year. 

An idea of the claim settlement opera- 

tions of the Corporation 
from Table III : 

can be had 


Table III 



CLAIMS SETTLED 

1964-65 TO 1968-69 



(Rs crorcs) 

Years 

Claims 

Claims 


intimated 

settled 


during 

during 


the 

the 


years 

years 

1964-65 

52.82 

50.26 

1965-66 

58.57 

57.72 

1966-67 

63.39 

60.94 

1967-68 

62.93 

60.52 

1968-69 

69.62 

66.26 


An improvement of Rs 8 crores in 
business has been recorded by the Life 
Insurance Corporation of India during 
the first quarter of the current financial 
year, i.e., up to June 30,"'l'97O. The 
western zone of the Corporation regis¬ 
tered an increase of over Rs 6 crore» in 
its completed business and contributed 
to the major part of the increase. This 
zone also continued to lead other zones 
in respect of the sum assured aOd busi¬ 
ness worth Rs 36.27 crorcs wa5 trans¬ 
acted under 40,931 policies compijjred to 
its last year's performance amoiunting 
to Rs 29.96 crores under 37,26? poli¬ 
cies. The other zones which performed . 
well and excelled their previous year's 
record arc the southern zone and the 
eastern zone. The two together trans¬ 
acted business for Rs 51 crores under 
83.456 policies. 

During the corresponding period 
of the previous year, they had comp¬ 
leted business for an assured sum of 
Rs 48.19 crores und^r 87,719 policies. 


During the period from 1964-65 to 
1968-69, an increase in the new claims 
from Rs 52.82 crores to Rs 69.62 
crores was accompanied by an increase 
in the claims settled from Rs 50.26 
crores to Rs 66.26 crorcs. The increa^ 
ol'^r the period was 31.8 per cent in 
each case. A steady increase in the 
volu\?tc of claims without the corres- 
pondiiiij? increase in the speed of settle¬ 
ment wo'uld lead to an increase in the 
volume claims outstanding;. The |>er- 
centage of' outstandihg clauns at the 
end of a fin ancial year to the claims 
intimated du^n« yeat serves as a 


broad 

At, 

settled pm wy. 
reduce to uie minmum the 
taut against UC* viz,, mtling 
and build-up the ^‘Public; Sector 
of Lie. A proposal is under con^era^; 
tion of the Corporation to 
agents responsible for not bnlv inSiirmg^ 
a person but also settling claims* TJiOi; 
idea was to settle cigims within 12 daya 
of the death of the insured person* . 

The Life Insurance Corporation is a 
major investor in the fast growing public^ 
sector of India. This can be guaged from 
the fact that out of the total investment 
of the Corporation of Rs* 1,258.02; 
crorcs by the end of March 1969^ Rs 
919.52 crorcs or 73.1 per cent has gone* 
to this sector alone. The co-operative' 
sector, another important segment of 
the economy, has also grown con¬ 
siderably and the Corporation has in-, 
vested Rs 107.98 crores to meet the 
needs of its growth and development. 
In terms of percentage, the investments- 
in the corporate sector through the co¬ 
operatives has grown tremendously dur¬ 
ing the last 12 years, i.e., from 1.2 per 
cent in 1957 to 8.6 per cent in 1969. 



Funds for Private Sector 

Funds to the extent of Rs 223.98 
crores, or about 17.8 percentage of the 
total investment, were pumped into the 
private sector whereas the joint sector^ 
which is of recent origin, received Rs 
6.54 crorcs or 0.5 per cent of the 
total investments. 


Table IV (p. 1017) presents a picture 
of the distribution of investment in 
different sectors of LIC funds between 
1957 and 1969. 


The co-operative and the land mort-^ 
gage banks have also received substantial 
funds for their operation from the Cor-^ 

C oration. On March 31,1969, thecontri- 
ution of the Corporation to these 
banks amounted to Rs 107.98 crores. 
The book value of the jand mottagr 
age bank debts have risen by 14 times 
since 1956 and was of the order of Rs 
58.09 crorcs in March, 1969 compand 
to Rs 3.57 crorcs in 1956. 


In fact, the Corporation has continued 
o play a dynamic role in the social kni 
xonomic developm^t of the CDuntry* 
ind with this Ond in yiew /it has 
lonsiderable investment in hpturag/ 
vatcr works and diulna|P/ccH)pCratiw 
ugar factories, industrial estates/'Stat^’ ' 
iectridty board* fttc; . 
nents of the! Corporation at tne teitd l)f / 
darch im ih the hattoiml 
LinountM tp.lts li^9'croi‘es. 

, 'Tlie' 
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trated in the states in which their head¬ 
quarters were located. As a result, there 
was a great regional disparity in their 
investments. Now the Corporation has 
started investing larger amounts in 
backward areas with a view to helping 
their economic and social development 
and reducing regional disparities. Un¬ 
fortunately, the administrations of many 
states, which have backward areas, are 
weak and do not take up various 
schemes on an adequate scale for which 
funds are available. Consequently, 
these areas are not able to avail them¬ 
selves of beneAts of these funds in an 
adequate measure. In spite of this, 
the Corporation has succeeded in re¬ 
ducing regional disparities to some 
extent. The states of Orissa, Kerala, 
Assam, Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh 
have benefited greatly in this respect. 

The Working Group on Life In¬ 
surance Administration, constituted by 
the Administrative Reforms Commis¬ 
sion, has suggested in its report that 
the rates of premium of the Life In¬ 
surance Corporation. can safely be re¬ 
duced by 25 per cent. The policy-holders 
of the Corporation are also making a 
similar demand for over last five years. 

Mortality Experience 

From the point of view of the policy¬ 
holders, the premium charged to them 
is the cost of insurance. The premium 
rates are based on the mortality ex¬ 
perience. With every improvement in 
the mortality ratio, therefore, a case 
exists for the reduction of the premium 
rates. 

In India, in recent years, the mortality 
ratio has shown vast improvement. 
But this improvement is not reflected 
in the premium rates of the Corporation, 
which arc broadly based on 1925-35 
mortality experience with a slight modi¬ 
fication. 

As compared to 1925-35, medical 
facilities available now to the common 
man are certainly better. This has raised 
the average expectancy of life by 9$ 
cent. The death rate has also dec¬ 
lined by 61 per cent in 1961. It has 
further shown a decline during the 
last nine years. In spite of these favour¬ 
able factors, the Corporation continues 
to use the same old rates which need 
revision in view of the changed morta¬ 
lity situation in India today. 

Not convinced by this evidence, the 
Life Insurance Corporation decided to 
conduct its own surveys. It has conduc¬ 
ted two surveys and has come to same 
conclusion regarding the improvement 
in mortality ratio. The break-up of 
claims due to the policy-holders sup¬ 
plied in the Corporation's annual re¬ 
ports-also strengthen the findings of 
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the two surveys conducted by it. Out 
of the total claims due to the policy 
holders, 27 per cent were on account of 
deaths in 1956-57. They declined to 23 
per cent by 1967, Thus, in a decade, 
claims on account of deaths declined 
by 15 per cent. 

In view of this, the policy holders arc 
demanding substantial reduction in the 
premium rates. The Corporation has 
so far resisted this demand on the ground 
that downward changes in premium 
rates are not desirable. 

Reduction in Premium 

More recently, the Chairman of the 
Life Insurance Corporation, Mr T.A. 
Pai, said that the Corporation could 
aiford to reduce the rates of premium, 
if it were to effectively contribute to the 
economic development of the country. 
At present, LIC is playing an effective 
role to mobilise resources by collecting 
larger savings of the people. According 
to him, a 10 per cent reduction in the 
premium of a policy of Rs 1,000 would 
mean a reduction from Rs 40 to Rs 36. 
But for the Corporation and the 
country, this would cost Rs 25 crorcs 
annually. To make up this amount, 
the Corporation would have to under¬ 
take an additional business of Rs 500 
crores a year. It would be irrelevant to 
engage in economic service, if the sav¬ 
ings of the people could not be mobilised. 

The Life Insurance Corporation fur¬ 
ther avers that the benefits of improved 
mortality would pass on to the policy¬ 
holder through higher bonuses. But 
this too is not being done. In 1964-67, 
the Lie paid by way of bonus Rs 20 
per thousand on whole life policy and 
Rs 16 per endowment policy. Even 
these rates are negligible if a com¬ 
parison is made with the rates prevailing 
before nationalisation. For example, 
Western India used to pay Rs 26 and 
Rs 20.80 as bonus respectively on these 
two types of policies. 

In this way, the strategy of the Cor¬ 
poration seems to be to deprive the 
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policy-holders of their due share through 
the higher premium and lower bonus. 

One more point deserves to be men¬ 
tioned here. The advantages of bonus 
or a rise therein accrues only to policy** 
holders having, with profit policies. 
There are many policy-holders who have 
not taken such with profit policies and 
consequently they are at a loss to re¬ 
ceive any benefit of bonuses issued by the 
Corporation. Hence, in the interest of 
all the policy-holders the only way to 
pass on the benefits of improvements in 
the mortality ratio would be through a 
substantial reduction in the premium. 
In view of this considerction, therefore, 
sliding down the premium rates ap¬ 
pears to be a better policy. 

The following points may be men¬ 
tioned for the further improvement of 
Life Insurance Corporation. 

Countering Inflation 

In a recent statement the Chairman 
of the Life Insurance Corporation re¬ 
jected the demand for reduction in the 
rate of premium. In these days of in¬ 
flation what the economy needs is lar¬ 
ger savings. Economic development 
also demands a higher level of savings. 
By cutting down the premium rates 
not only the income of Life In¬ 
surance Corporation will fall but there 
will also be reduction in the total sav¬ 
ings in the economy. Most of the 
policy-holders are middle-class people. 

If more money is left with them through 
cutting down the premium rates, it 
would mostly be spent boosting up fur¬ 
ther the existing inflationary trends 
in the country. Hence, it 

seems wise on the part of the Life In¬ 
surance Corporation to raise the value 
of each policy by 25 per cent or by 
whatever percentage it is considered 
proper for given cut the premium rates. 
This will remove any possibilities of 
adverse elTccts on savings, while, at 
the same time, satisfy the policy-holders. 

It will protect the Corporation’s in¬ 
come and make the insurance policy a 


table IV 

DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENT IN DEFFERENT SECTORS 


Sector 

As on 31 

-12-1957 

As on 31-3-1969 

Rs in 
crores 

Percentage 

Rs in 
crorcs 

Percentage 

I. Public sector 

225.12 

77.37 

919.52 

73.1 

2. Cooperative sector 

3.96 

1.20 

107.98 

8.6 

3. Joint sector 

Nil 

Nil 

6.54 

0.5 

4. Private sector 

70.66 

21.43 

223,98 

17.8 
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much more attraclive source of invest¬ 
ment. 

The resources which are made avail¬ 
able through the Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration should be mainly used by 
extending insurance facilities in the 
rural areas through the village pancha- 
yats and co-operative societies. 
In the process of establishing a socia¬ 
listic pattern of society, there is a 
danger of excessive centralisation and 
ovcr-bureaiicratisation. It is necessary 
to avoid these dangers in India, because 
our socialistic pattern should be along 
the principles laid down at the historic 
Avadi Resolution ofthe All-India Cong¬ 
ress Committee. Even according to the 
Constitution, the state should establish 
village panchayats as basic units of 
administration. The state should also 
provide fuller employment to the people 
through decentralised industries. From 
this point of view, it is necessary to 
pay greater attention to the develop¬ 
ment of rural institutions which make 
for decentralisation of social and eco¬ 
nomic power. As education and tech¬ 
nology go ahead, the management of 
the Corporation must pay special atten¬ 
tion to insurance facilities in rural areas 
through village panchayats and co¬ 
operative societies. 

CoTering Low*Iiiconic Groups 

The Life Insurance Corporation has 
so far failed to realise the importance 
of covering low-income j^oplc living 
in the rural areas by making them in¬ 
surance-minded. It should make clTorts 
to lay emphasis not only on the total 
business, but larger and larger number 
of lives being covered. According to an 
estimate, a 12 paise saving a day could 
get a person, on maturity, a policy of 
Rs 1,000 and 25 paise a day Rs 2,000. 

Since nationalisation of the banks, 
repealed statements have been made 
both in Parliament and at public plat¬ 
forms regarding the desirability of 
canalising investment in the sectors 
which hitherto remained starved of 
financial resources. The sectors often 
referred to are agriculture and small- 
scale industries. There is a general agree¬ 
ment in the country that these are im¬ 
portant sectors and have to be de¬ 
veloped if a balanced growth of the 
economy is to be aimed at. Hence, 
there could not be any objection to the 
Corporation paying increasing atten¬ 
tion to investment in these sectors. 

While considering investment in 
agriculture and small-scale industries, 
the Corporation will have to make up 
its mind regarding the returns to be ex¬ 
pected. This is not true. At the moment, 
they have to depend upon loans from 
the sources that charge very high rates 


of interest and other undesirable condi¬ 
tions in loan contract. It is tjuite true 
that the LIC cannot indulge in usury. 
But that does not mean that it should 
not subsidise production in ttese sec¬ 
tors. What the Corporation should do 
is to charge the cost-plus interest in 
these sectors so that funds of the Cor¬ 
poration earn enough interest and, at 
the same time, these sectors are assured 
of reasonable rate and conditions for 
loans secured by them. This would 
assure those engaged in these sectors 
cheaper credit. It will help them in 
buying inputs that arc necessary for 
larger production. This is the best, 
way of ensuring the development of 
these sectors. 

Problem of Unemployment 

Today, the problem of employment 
has become extremely acute in the coun¬ 
try. Broadcasting to the nation on the 
eve of Independency day, the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr V.V. Giri, rightly drew pointed 
attention of the government towards 
this problem which is a “threatening 
menace” to our democracy. On the 
next morning, the Prime Minister ex¬ 
pressed (he inability of the government 
to provide job to everybody. The LIC 
could intervene by promoting entre¬ 
preneurship in the country whereby 
new avenues of employment could be 
opened up. The Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration today is financing local bodies 
and certain social purposes. 

The Morarka Committee and the 
Administrative Reforms Commis¬ 
sion have made specific recommenda¬ 
tions regarding this aspect of the Cor¬ 
poration’s investment. 

It is the need of the time that if full 
advantage is to be taken of the present 
favourable investment climate, the for¬ 
mulation of an integrated policy should 
not be delayed cither by the govern¬ 
ment or the Corporation. 

It seems that the crux of the problem 
is the desirability of assisting new entre- 
preneius who have the needed skills 
for production and management of in¬ 
dustrial concerns but have no finances 
to start these undertakings. Inadequacy 
or non-availability of requisite finances 
compels them to seek employment else- 
wherp where full use of their talents can¬ 
not be made. In the backlog of un¬ 
employment created during the three 
Plans, as many as 56,700 engineers 
consisting of 10,000 graduates and 
46,700 diploma-holders were jobless. 
This figure will go up to 100,000 by the 
end of the 1973-74 according to a study 
conducted by the Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research. 

While the technical hands have no 


job to do, this involves wastage. This 
is the reason why a public undertaking* 
such as the Life Insurance Corporation, 
could help these entrepreneurs to own 
and run their own industrial units. 

The chief ingredient of this policy 
would be to help those entrepreneurs 
who would be able to contribute to the 
production of goods required for the 
growth of the economy and for meeting 
the n^ds of the consumer. For exam¬ 
ple, liberal schemes could be evolved 
to help not only housing societies and 
housing boards, but also for the hous¬ 
ing of individuals. Partnerships, joint 
families and the self-employed could 
be helped to own resources for starting 
small business. The LIC^would en¬ 
courage growth with social justice, if 
its terms of loans are liberal in the sense 
that the criterion applied is not that of 
creditworthiness as is normally under¬ 
stood but of capacity to produce. 

The nationalised Life Insurance Cor¬ 
poration, hereafter, has b^ome an 
important milestone on the road the 
country has chosen to reach its goal of 
a socialistic pattern of society. In the 
implementation of the fourth Plan and 
the subsequent five-year Plans, it is 
bound to give material assistance. Be¬ 
sides this, the nationalisation of the life 
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insurance bosiness as infrastructure of 
the ecottomy wilt help fulfibnent of the 
Plan which wilt improve the social ser¬ 
vice sector and increase agricultural 
production potential, ft wilt provide 
avenues and opiportunities for further 
.employment and will ensure a mini¬ 
mum level of living to eve^ family, and 
will narrow the economic and social 
.disparities, and thus accelerate the 
progress towards a socialist society. 
Further, to millions of lives in the rural 


areas it will introduce a new sense of 
awareness of building for the future in 
the spirit of calm confidence which 
insurance alone can give. It is turning 
out to be a popular measure con¬ 
ceived in a genuine spirit of service of 
the people. In spite of all these, the 
government and the Corporation should 
benefit from the study of the schemes 
evolved in USA, UK. Japan, and other 
industrialised countries for the achieve¬ 
ment of similar objectives. 


weeks of. Noveinber this year were 
31,441 quintals and 50,271 quintals, 
against 24,359 quintals and 25,923 
uintals, respectively, in the correspon- 
ing weeks of 1969. But this is not only 
contrary to the impression mven by Mr 
V.P. Naik, Maharashtra’s Chief Minis¬ 
ter, but also to the view expressed by 
the ICMF. Mr Ruia ottnbuted the 
steep rise in cotton prices primarily to 
“the poor arrivals of the new crop cot¬ 
ton into the market due to damage 
suffered by the crop in parts of 
Maharashtra’’ and also the “delay in the 
movement of the crop by a few weeks 
due to heavy rains.’’ 


The Cotton Crisis 

A CORRESPONDENT 


There is nothing like a cent per cent 
correct diagnosis and a complete cure 
a human disease in medical science, 
notwithstanding claims to the contrary, 
but at least few in the held fight about 
what symptoms indicate a particular 
disease and what symptoms go to negate 
it. However, in regard to some of our 
economic ills, there would seem to be 
differences of opinion as to causes, 
cures, symptoms and almost every¬ 
thing. 

Take, for example, the present cotton 
situation. It is possible to exaggerate 
the shortage of the crop or the extent of 
rise in prices or even the pace of arrivals, 
but surely there cannot but be a consen¬ 
sus on the facts of a shoi^age and a rise 
in prices as such. But, curiously enough, 
we hear responsible people, f.g. our 
•eminent co-operators and veteran trade 
union leaders, arguing that there is no 
shortage and that it is all artificial and 
so on. Similarly, even after a central 
minister has stated on the floor of 
Parliament that the prevailing cotton 
prices are almost double the support 
prices recommended by the Agricultural 
l4ices Commission, there arc those 
whose heart goes out to the poor 
powers that continue to argue that the 
cotton grower is still not getting an ade- 
<liiate price. As for damage to crops and 
rate of arrivals, there is discrepancy bet¬ 
ween what the chief minister of a state 
says and what one of his own cabinet 
ministers has to say. And the confiuion 
is worse confounded by the statistics 
that are bandied about by everybody. 
Cotton estimates are compiled by the 
trade, the industry and the government, 
but no two of them agree, so that it is 
•difficult to repudiate the charge that the 
devil quotes its own scripture. This is 
really a sad state of affairs. 

Now, let us proceed on the basis of 
official Statistics and examine what the 
present cotton position is like. Accord¬ 
ing to what Mr L.N. Mhhra, Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Trade, told the Rajya 
Sabha oh November 26, the current 
estimate is of the order of 57.0 lakh 


bales and it is difTicult to forecast at 
this stage what would be the size of the 
crop ultimately. This caution is under¬ 
standable, because, as Mr Radha- 
krishna Ruia, Chairman of the Indian 
Cotton Mills’ Federation (ICMF), 
had told pressmen a day earlier, much 
will depend on weather in Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Mysore and Tamil Nadu 
till the crop actually reaches the markets. 
However, as he also added, the chance.s 
of any increase in the size of the crop in 
the coming months are slender. Mr 
Mishra, it must be added, also recalled 
the earlier estimate, namely 62.0 lakh 
bales, as against 56.50 lakh bales Iasi 
year. 

Referring to arrivals of cotton, Mr 
Mishra stated: “The arrivals of crop 
into the market are also reported to be 
smaller than in the preceding years. 
The result is that there has been pres¬ 
sure on the available supplies of cotton.” 
Mr Y. J. Mohite, Minister for Co-opera¬ 
tion, Maharashtra, however, asserted 
that not only would cotton production 
be higher this year by at least one lakh 
bales more than last year, arrivals into 
the market also were better compared to 
last year. Actual arrivals in the third 
and fourth weeks of October during 
the current season, he said, were 15,741 
quintals and 18,471 quintals, against 
599 quintals and 4,012 quintals, res¬ 
pectively, during the corresponding 
period last year. Similarly, he went on 
to add, arrivals in the first and second 


Without going into the accuracy or 
otherwise of any figures, whether official 
or trade, it is possible for anyone who is 
reasonably impartial to accept the fol¬ 
lowing features of the prevailing cotton 
situation: 

First, there has been a sharp reduction 
in the total crop estimate from 61-62 
lakh bales to 55-57 lakh bales. 

Delay in Arrivals 

Secondly, there has been some delay 
in arrivals of both indigenous cotton 
and foreign cotton. According to the 
ICMF, so far (i,e. from September 1 
to October 31) imports of foreign cotton 
have been only 36,204 bales, as against 
1,84,654 bales for the same period in 
J969, and, therefore there has been an 
unprecedented pressure on the available 
supplies of cotton. 

Thirdly, mill consumption of cotton in 
this season has increased over the last 
season's level to judge from the rise of 
3.5 per cent in the production of cotton 
yarn for the first nine months of 1970 
over the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1 %9. (Tlic ICMF puts the cur¬ 
rent cotton consumption rate by the 
mills at an average monthly figure of 
5,37,000 bales, as against 5,13,000 bales 
a month in 1969). 

Finally, there has been a spectacular 
rise in cotton prices. In the last 12 
months, the price of L-147, for example, 
has shot up from Rs 1,710 percandy to 


COTTON PRICE (RS PER CANDY EX-BOMBAY) 


Cotton variety 

November 

November 

26-7-’70 

Latest 

1968 

1969 

(Last week 

available 




of Sjpt.) 

24-11-1970 

Kalyan 

197/3 

Khandesh 

1250 

1410 

1730 

2120“ 

1350 

1565 

1865 

2320 

Digvijay 

1660 

1815 

2040 

2540 

L-147 (CP) 

1620 

1710 

2025 

2720 

Nagar Co 2 

2190 

2310 

2225 

2750 

Bengal d:shi 

1280 

1395 

1115 

1410 
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Rs 2,720. Similar is the cafc with other 
varieties, as shown in table on page 
1019. 

If, as shown in the table, there has been 
a sizable fall in total available supplies 
and a sharp rise in prices, any shrewd 
cotton mill would naturally want to 
make sure of its supplies, especially as 
a hedge against orders alrwdy booked, 
whether domestic or foreign. This is 
common prudence expected of any mill 
management which cares for its com¬ 
mitments to customers, both Indian 
and foreign, and obligations to share¬ 
holders. This explains the statement of 
Mr Mishrathat ‘‘some of the mills have 
made ‘rush’ purchases” and the allega¬ 
tion against even the National Textile 
Corporation denied, though, by its 
chairman, Mr S.K. Vasavada, of heavy 
cotton purchases for the government- 
run mills and co-operative mills. But 
it is forgotton that mills, in whatever 
sector they may be, have to have cotton 
supplies enough to keep going for at 
least a couple of months and, more 
than this, have to go on replenishing 
stocks of those qualities which they 
may have run short of at whatever the 
ruling price may be. If mills must not 
close but, at the same time, nothing is 
done to ensure supplies of raw material 
to them, they can only answer the des¬ 
cription of the industry in Mr Laxman’s 
cartoon in the Times of India of No¬ 
vember 29, namely that it is “working 
but not producing anything”. 

This apart, there must be a fair corre¬ 
lation between the prices of cotton and 
other inputs and the final ex-mill prices, 
not to speak of the prices ultimately 
payable by the consumer. Whenever 
cotton mills say they are short of the 
raw material — cotton — or complain 
of high prices of cotton, the tendenecy 
in certain quarters would appear to be 
always to react more or less in the same 
way. 

Puerile Arguments 

Thus, it is argued that mills 
threaten to close because, thereby, they 
would be able to accumulate cotton and 
bide their time till cotton prices go down 
to exploit the grower (exactly the re¬ 
verse is imputed when prices go up— 
and mills arc blamed for having 
“rushed” to purchase). Another argu¬ 
ment is that, although cotton is the 
principal raw material, its impact on 
price of cloth is really not as much as 
one may presume. A third argument 
(of growers’ interests, not shared, of 
course by workers’ interests and go¬ 
vernment too, for obvious reasons), 
is that the real burden is not so much on 
account of cotton prices as of the 
exorbitant labour cost and high inci¬ 
dence of taxation. 

These reactions, however, lead one 
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nowhere. What is necessary is prompt 
action along lines that have become too 
familiar, if not stale, bv frequent repeti¬ 
tion in the press, on the floor of Parlia¬ 
ment and at news conferences convened 
by the concerned interests. Had the 
mills not threatened to close down, as 
they were perforce driven to, we are not 
sure that the authorities would have 
decided to raise cotton imports from 
8.25 lakh bales to 13 lakh bales and ex¬ 
pedited the pace of imports, which have 
been woefully lagging behind schedule. 
In this context, the following assurance 
of Mr Mishra is to be welcomed: 

“The cotton situation needs to be 
corrected and government is giving 
careful consideration to the formulation 
of measures necessary to assure ade¬ 
quate supplies of cotton at reasonable 
prices to all mills so that the objectives 
of maintaining export, adequate supp¬ 
lies of yarn and cloth to the consumer 
and maintaining employment are achiev¬ 
ed.” 

Of course, as is always the case 
with government, the minister did not 
spell out the measures, except to assure 
supplies to mills and to safeguard the 
interest of the cotton grower. But it 
is noteworthy that he took note of the 
action being considered by the cotton 
mill industry. There was no need for 
him, though, to tell the mills that a 
certain amount of discipline in cotton 


purchases by the mills would ga a loogr 
way to relieve the present aituatioii. 
For, the industry has ere now called 
for a voluntary cut by each mill in the 
consumption of cotton and fibres. He 
must» however, disabuse co-operative 
fadists such as Mr Mohite and Mr 
L.B. Bhokre of the Vidarbha Co-opo* 
rative Marketing Society Ltd, Amra- 
vati, that whenever mills excercise 
such restraint, they do not do so only^ 
to bring down the prices of cotton. 

While we are glad to hear from Mr. 
Mishra that “government is deeply 
concerned about the current cotton: 
situation”, we fail to appreciate the 
stand he is reported to have taken 
in regard to the question of revision of 
cloth prices. We are aware government 
is in a position to rule out any rise in 
prices of the controlled varieties of 
cloth, although these have remained 
unchanged since April 1967 (save for 
the ad hoc increase of two per cent 
allowed in May, 1968), but to say in 
advance, after having referred the de¬ 
mand for a rise in cloth prices to the 
Bureau of Industrial Costs and Prices,, 
that government is not bound by its 
findings and will not allow any rise in 
cloth prices even if such be recommen¬ 
ded, is an uncalled for insult to the 
Bureau, however laudable it may be, 
or perhaps was intended to be, as an 
anti-inflationary stance. 


Frenzied Thoughts Under Mushroom Cloud 


KRISHNA CHAITANYA 


The earth had been rendered unliva- 
blc by a biological, chemical and nuc- 
clear war, started inadvertently by the 
push of a button during a momentary 
panic. 

Therefore, those who had been res¬ 
ponsible for the uncritical acceptance 
of button-pushing solutions had to be 
hauled up before Olympian judges pre¬ 
siding in some celestial region by 
Socrates who concluded his prosecu¬ 
tion thus. ‘Til short, immortal judges, 
would you, or would you not, declare 
that quite a few psychologists — with 
no terminology at all to represent better 
than average personalities — added 
what influence they had to the general 
trend of denigration which reduced 
man’s image of himself to the point of 
no revival, stripping it of genuine po¬ 
tentiality for creative change, the only 
ground there was for hope that people 
could do anything but what they did 
actually do?” 

The man who reported the trial was 
Henry A. Murray, a scientist who has 
managed simultaneously to be a great 
humanist too and he reported it in his 


address before the International Cong¬ 
ress of Applied Psychology in Copen¬ 
hagen in 1961. 

One could wish that at least some of 
the over three dozen participants in the 
Simla Institute of Advanced Study 
Seminar (1968) the proceedings of which 
have now been published in a handsome 
volume entitled Man, Science aitd So* 
defy edited by Arabinda Poddar (Simla. 
1970; Pp. 404; Rs 50) had noticed this 
profoundly meaningful fantasy by 
Murray. For it brilliantly summarises 
the predicament of man Tn the 
scientinc age facing annihilation in 
a nuclear holocaust, traces the predica¬ 
ment to the erosion by science of 
the dignity of man and hints that if 
psychology is the spearhead of the attack 
on the concept of an integrated self, 
back of it is tte entire corpu$ of pbysU 
cal sciences. The deni§ration of man as 
a machine emerged after the capture of 
the physical sciences by the mechanistic 
world view and the extension of the 
conquest to psychology. 

Several participants have dwelt, and 
rightly, on the loss of an integral persr 
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pcctivc due to the proliferating specia¬ 
lisation in science; and liberally quoted 
men like Oppenheimer and Ortega y 
Gasset on the subject. And it is, pre¬ 
sumably, to contribute to the elucida¬ 
tion of possible remedies that the Semi¬ 
nar was organised. The caution ex¬ 
tended by Hans Kayser, among the 
foremost of contemporary thinkers who 
have tried to heal the ‘'two cultures” 
dichotomy resignedly accepted by C.P. 
Snow, and to forge a synthesis of the 
quantitative analysis of science and the 
qualitative analysis of the humanities, 
would have been very useful in planning 
the Seminar, if somebody had noticed it. 
When the University of Geneva intro¬ 
duced “General Courses” as an anti¬ 
dote against the extreme specialisations 
{which have their compulsions too), 
Kayscr wrote. “If one removes the 
cream from all departments, pours it 
into the churn of such ‘general courses’ 
and makes a kind of university butter 
out of it, it may amount to an interesting 
and welcome attempt at providing spiri¬ 
tual nourishment. Towards real healing 
of the evils of excessive specialisation, 
however, little is gained. This must 
come not from without but from with¬ 
in, through discovery and investigation 
of those forms and prototypes which 
are common to all sciences, through a 
sensible relation of these forms with the 
soul, that is, with the ethical realm of 
man, and through a humanitarian reali¬ 
zation of the knowledge won thereby.” 

Breakdown Inevitable 

If the reference to the soul is repug¬ 
nant to the scientifically sophisticated, 
we can substitute it by the self and fol¬ 
low the lead given by Bronowski. In 
an important paper, he starts with 
GodersTheorem (1931) as a foundation, 
shows that breakdown is inevitable for 
all closed systems of knowledge. The 
only remedy, in such breakdowns, is 
for the user of the system to go back 
into himself and discover a new princi¬ 
ple to add to the system, in order to res¬ 
tore it to working condition. Only this 
act of self-reference, as Bronowski 
names it, can salvage science from its 
periodic decay into scientism. 

In the introduction to the Seminar 
volume, General Editor Dr Nihar- 
ranian Ray says. “A directionless culti¬ 
vation of science and technology in 
India is not to be desired.” Since the 
future of India was thus a prime con¬ 
cern in organising the Seminar, the past 
of India could have been searched for 
possible clues for guidance. Science is a 
creation of the mind of man; therefore, 
as Ortega categorically stated, “no one 
can sensibly let physics exercise retro¬ 
active effects on the definition of that 
reality which is beyond doubt.” India 
had injfcuitively or consciously adopted 
this as a kiniTof selection rule for choos¬ 
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ing between alternative theories in her 
exploration of reality. The quest of the 
Upanishadic thinkers in India began 
with this query. “What is that by know¬ 
ing which everything in this universe is 
known?” If Ihe final answer was in 
terms of the immaterial self, the Upa- 
nishads did integrate material evolution 
in their answer. The Brihad Aranyaka 
like Thales of Ionia, regards water as 
the primordial element; ilie Chhando- 
gya, like Anaximenes, opts for air; the 
Katha, like Hcraclcitus, selects fire. 

Anticipating the geomeiro-dynainisin 
of Schrodinger, the Chhandogya in 
another place regards space as the pri- 
mordium of the material world. What 
is important is the recognition that 
matter has evolutionary capacity. The 
Kausitaki progressively identifies Prana, 
originally air. a form of matter, with 
life from the biological, consciousness 
from the psychological and the self 
from the ontological points of view. 
But to Galileo, the particle of matter, 
the brick of the universe, was a mass 
whose motions were determined by ex¬ 
ternal force, not a potential being whose 
behaviour was self-determined. 

There arc many papers on ancillary 
themes in the volume which would have 
fallen into pattern if the fundamental 
approach had been clarified on the above 
lines. For the authenticity of all 
values ~ art, religion, ethics, social 
justice in the scientific exploitation of 
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nature — depends on the authenticity 
of the self; it will collapse utterly if the 
self is a machine in disguise, if thought 
is the meaningless squeak of the world 
machine. 

The Institute is nevertheless to be 
congratulated on focussing attention 
on the fundamental problem of our 
limes. This first effort has to be follow¬ 
ed up. And here, perhaps, close asso¬ 
ciation with organisations like the 
Center for Integrative Education, New 
York, would greatly help. The Center, 
rather unusually unaffluent for Ameri¬ 
can foundations, has been working on 
these problems for over quarter of a 
century, and is headed by men like 
Margenaii and F.L. Kunz. Kunz, who 
believes that the Nyaya-Vaiseshika 
system of Indian philosophy has percep¬ 
tions which will be profoundly valuable 
for the reconstruction of a sane scienti¬ 
fic attitude, has evolved educational 
aids and curricular material that can 
be introduced at school and college 
levels. His last visit to India, in 1968, 
was not as fruitful as it should have 
been, because the institutions he con¬ 
tacted failed in follow-up progr^mes. 
But, indefatigable at eighty, he intends 
to try again and has an invitation 
from the University Grants Commis¬ 
sion to visit India this winter. Wc 
should use the occasion for initiat¬ 
ing a traffic in light which will be more 
valuable over the long-term than traffic 
in PL-480 merchandise. 
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FROM THE PRESS GALLERY 

Focus on Steel 

OUR PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT 

NEW DELHI, Friday. 


Tin: c URRKNr acute shortage of steel 
came under sharp fcKus in the Rajya 
Sabha this week. During a short dis¬ 
cussion, some leftist members assailed 
the government for decontrolling this 
commodity and expressed the view that 
decontrol had beneiited only the un¬ 
scrupulous among traders. Several 
others, including Mr Babubhai Chinai 
(Congrcss-0), however, felt that what 
was needed was encouragement to pro¬ 
duction, if necessary through liberali¬ 
sation of the industrial policy resolution. 
They vehemently criticised the perfor¬ 
mance of the public sector steel plants. 

Intervening in the discussion, the 
Deputy Minister for Steel and Heavy 
Engineering, Mr Mohammed Shaft 
Qureshi, opined that the current shor¬ 
tage of steel was primarily due to the 
fast emergence of the economy from 
the recent recession. He, however, 
conceded that production also left 
much to be desired. The main causes 
for the steel plants not working to full 
capacity, Mr Qureshi thought, were 
some technological difficulties and la¬ 
bour trouble. The major problem at 
Bhilai, he stressed, was the non-availa- 
bilily in adequate quantities of refrac¬ 
tories of suitable quality. At Rourkela, 
production to the rated capacity could 
not be achieved because of such prob¬ 
lems as the conversion from dolomite 
to lime-burning kilns. At TISCO, 
there was need to replace the old coke- 
oven batteries. Labour trouble was 
the main cause of setback to production 
both at Durgapur and IISCO works. 
At Durgapur, there were also technical 
hurdles. He. however, assured the 
House that remedial measures were un¬ 
derway to ensure that all the steel plants 
reached their rated capacities expedi¬ 
tiously. 

Rapid Expansion 

In view of the rapidly growing re¬ 
quirements, Mr Qureshi pointed out, it 
had been decided by the government 
that steel production should be ex¬ 
panded by two million tonnes every 
alternate year. 

With a view to rationalising distribu¬ 
tion at the present juncture, the Deputy 
Minister announced that the scarce cate¬ 
gories of steel would be made available 
to all, including the government, de¬ 
fence services, export industries, en¬ 
gineering units and small consumers, 
from slockvards of mills on a Quota 


basis. The requirements of house¬ 
builders too would be met from the 
stockyards. The distribution of steel, 
Mr Qureshi revealed, had now been 
made more consumer-oriented than 
hitherto. Although the normal channels 
of trade would not be closed altogether, 
traders in future would be given only 
small quantities so that nobody would be 
able to take advantages of shortages. 
The steel mills’ stockyards, now num- 
^ring 30, the Deputy Minister dis¬ 
closed, would be increased to cover all 
states. As regards meeting the require¬ 
ments of re-rolling works, Mr Qurwhi 
stated that in future the discrimination 
between the small and the big re-rollers 
would be eliminated. 

The crisis in the textile industry again 
figured very prominently in the Lok 
Sabha this week. There were heated 
exchanges between the leader of the 
CPI, Mr S.A. Dange, and the Cong- 
ress-O member, Mr K. Bajaj. Mr 
Dange held out the threat that if cotton 
mills resorted to any block closure as 
contemplated by them, or even to stag¬ 
gering of production as suggested by 
some, the eight lakh textile workers 
would start a “virulent agitation” to 
take possession of textile mills. Mr 
Bajaj, on the other hand, pointed out 
that nearly three lakh people would 
become unemployed if the government 
monopolised cotton trade. An inde¬ 
pendent member, Mr R.K. Birla. 
wondered with what magic the Minister 
for Foreign Trade, Mr L.N. Mishra, 
would make the mills work when cot¬ 
ton was not available. 

“Rush” Purchases 

Mr Mishra expressed the view that 
there was no justification for any block 
closure of mills as the government 
was taking measures to ensure adequate 
supply of cotton. He felt that although 
there had been some setback to produc¬ 
tion due to damage to crop in Maha¬ 
rashtra, Madhya Pradesh and certain 
other areas, with the result that the 
current estimate of the crop was around 
57 lakhs bales, as against the earlier 
estimate of 62 lakhs bales, the “rush” 
purchases by some mills had been to a 
great extent responsible for the scarcity 
of cotton. He hinted that the govern¬ 
ment was contemplating asking mills 
not to retain cotton for more than a 
certain period. He, however, did not 
disclose the period which the govern¬ 
ment had in view. 

The Minister for Finance, Mr Y.B. 
Chavan. this week aave a filimofie of 


the government’s strategy with regard 
to fixation of ceiling on incomes. Dur^ 
ing a discussion raised on the subject 
in the Lok Sabha by Mr S.C. Jha (SSP), 
Mr Chavan observed that the govern¬ 
ment had accepted in principle that ceil¬ 
ing should be imposed on incomes. The 
strategy which would have to be follow¬ 
ed, he said, included the levdiing up of 
those with low incomes and a “very 
effective restraint on incomes of the 
upper classes”. Mr Chavan further 
stated that through its taxation policy, 
the government had already initiate 
certain measures to check abnormal 
growth of income in a few hands. 

Ceiling on Land Holding ^ 

In regard to ceiling on land posses¬ 
sion, Mr Chavan said that the govern¬ 
ment had accepted that the family 
would have to be the unit instead of an 
individual. Giving any retrospective 
effect to this decision, he however felt, 
would not be administratively possible. 

Mr Chavan also stressed that govern¬ 
ment’s policy was to restrict ostentati¬ 
ous expenditure by people. This, he 
stressed, was one of the tenets of the 
taxation policy being followed at pre¬ 
sent. 

About the causes of inequalities of 
incomes, Mr Chavan felt that the genesis 
lay in the ownership of property. The 
government, he emphasised, had there¬ 
fore to take cognizance of this fact 
while drawing up the strategy of sub¬ 
jecting incomes to a ceiling. 

With a view to putting a ceiling on 
urban incomes, Mr Chavan said, a 
draft bill prepared by the union govern¬ 
ment had been circulated to the states, 
as constitutionally the matter was 
within the exclusive sphere of the state 
governments. Some state governments 
had made known to the centre their 
reactions to this draft bill. Others were 
expected to do so in course of time. 

The Minister for Industrial Develop¬ 
ment and Internal Trade, Mr Dinesh 
Singh, hinted in the Rajya Sabha that 
the government would allow greater 
autonomy to public sector units. A 
cell, he said, was being set up in his 
ministry to examine how decentralisa¬ 
tion could be brought about in the work¬ 
ing of the public sector units under the 
charge of his ministry so that they could 
function more efficiently. This cell 
would assist managements locally. Mr 
Dinesh Singh conceded that industrial 
output, as refected by the index num¬ 
ber for industrial production, had shown 
an increase of only 3.8 per cent during 
the first six months of the current ca¬ 
lendar year, as against 6.4 per cent dur¬ 
ing 1968 and 7,1 per cent in 1969. He, 
however, emphasised that the small-scale 
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India Tobacco Co. Ltd. and its sister organisation and tobacco 
supplier, Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Co. Ltd., have 
followed a positive policy of import substitution and self- 
reliance in every aspect of their operations-for years. 

Pioneers in manufacturing and self-sufficiency, they have 
actively encouraged and assisted the formation and develop¬ 
ment of a number of small and middle sector ancillary 
industries, manufacturing process machinery and all material 
required to pack and present cigarettes to the public. 

This assistance, made at a lime when virtually no restrictions 
on imports existed, has included technical knowhow and 
expertise obtained t^rom abroad, research and development 
facilities, facilities for fabrication of process machinery, 
guarantees of offtake, and, where necessary, indirect financial 
assistance. 

The result: all originally imported—board for making packets 
has been locally available since 1945, cigarette paper since 
1951, transparent film for wrapping packets since 1957, 
corrugated card board boxes for transportation since 1962 
and filter tips since 1963. 


ITC extended similar facilities to Indian machinery manufac¬ 
turers, who have as a result, been fabricating spare parts 
since 1963 for primary and secondary tobacco manufacturing 
machinery. Today, almost all primary and some of the 
secondary machinery are also being made in India. 



India Tobacco Co. Ltd. and Indian Leaf Tobacco Develop¬ 
ment Co. Ltd. together started the cultivation of flue cured 
Virginia tobacco in India in 1920, thereby making a permanent 
and continuing contribution to a self-reliant economy. 

Today, the cigarette industry is almost totally self-sufficient, 
largely due to India Tobacco's near single-handed and 
dedicated efforts to this end. 

India Tobacco Company Ltd. _ 
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Communication Systems 
are 

* • simple and quick in use 

• adaptable and multi¬ 
purpose 
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use 

• We have both the ex¬ 
pertise and the experience 
to custom-build Just the 
right system for your spe¬ 
cial needs—at a reasonable 
cost 


• Our Industrial 
Communication Systems 


are right this moment 
doing a great lob in some of 
India's most modern plants 
like TELCO, TISCO, 
ChilUranJan Locomotive, 
Hindustan Steel, Indian Iron t 
Steel, as also several 
fertilizer prelects. 

Do write to us for your 
requirements. Our Engineers 
will be glad to help you with 
the right scheme. Get in 
touch with Electro Acoustics 
Dept, Philips India Limited, 
Shivsagar Estate, Block A,^ 
Worn, Bombay 18. 
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* Itti a ibitemeiit. loade ia tbe- Rajya 
SMfui^ D^ty'"Mtiil*ter for In- 
' dUESttial'Di^elo^ent, Mr M.R. Krish¬ 
na. iVttealea thaltherft hatf been a ** 010 - 
derata iniwoveioant” in the growth of 
; elB^byimri dbring -1968-69 ‘ and in 
y9ar,,Ia Ou;t. to t969'‘-70. 
ra^ thaorga' 
nried «6ci;<ir. I|r Krishna said, ^^was the 
h^est rioae 1965';. In 196647 
growth of employineDt, the Deputy 
Minister observed,' wat 'O^. 8 per ctnt. 
It fell to 0.1 per cent in 1967-68. In 
19^-69 it tost to 1.9 per eppt. During 
the last financial yeat, H was estimated 
around 2.4 per cent. While the growth 
in employment in the public sector in 
1969-70 continued to be at about the 
previous jliir’s percentage of 2.3, the 

S owth in w private sector showed an 
iprovement’to’2.6 per cent from 1.2 
per cent in 19^-69. 

Favonrable Climate 

Mr Krishna further stated that the 
government believed that a "fa¬ 
vourable climate existed at present for 
new investment and growth”. The do¬ 
mestic demand, he said, was increasing 
rapidly. Infrastructure facilities had 
been augmented and licensing of new 
IndustrM units as well as the availa¬ 
bility of credit had been liberalised. 
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,escalatttn in.the #ude pnEe if taxation 
waiste]^d#p. j|hnc4{thei(teppingtibor 
i taxatiew by Iran'was .a confiAicd fact. 

. the-union gove^ment. Dr Sen said, 
was examining ih# position from “every 
angle'* to a^certaifr the fixtent to which 
an incmM in the ^rude prices would be 
necessitated following the d^ision of 
the franian government. No final dc- ^ 
dsion^ however, had been taken on the 
issue., 

Refining Capacity 

•Ihp hiinister of State for Petroleum 
and ,Chdnica]Sr Mr D.R, Chavan, de¬ 
nied in the Rajya Sabha the charge of 
some leftist members that the private 
oil companies had surreptitiously in¬ 
creased their refinfng capacity. These 
companies, he said, had done this with 
government’s approval when the coun¬ 
try was in dire need of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts after the Chinese aggression in 
1962 and the state-owned refineries 
had still to go into production^ 

Two important bills were adopted by 
the Lok Sabha this week. These were; 
(i) the Architects Bill which sought 
to regulate the profession of architect; 
and (ii) the Salaries and Allowances of 
Officers of Parliament (Amendment) 
Bill which aimed at extending the period 
for which an officer of Parliament (i.e. 
the Chairman or the Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the Rajya Sabha or the Speaker 
or the Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha) 
or his family could use the official resi¬ 
dence without payment of rent to one 
month, as against 15 days at present. 
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The Rajya .SaMM,|Byeits;iip(H*ovai|a. 
a b«4 Mii;^ to^tend «ert«Hi cenm.. 
lai^nr tjte Workmea’i 

ped^dn''A^, the Raynwiit of WagM 
Act, tbe /Rayimnt of Bonus Abt,' the 
Em^oieei Insurance Act, Peer 
tonet A^, etc. — to Jammu and Kash- 
mir.'‘ 

Su]iplcmentary Demands 

Ni^e supplementary, demands for 
gran^ for railways totalling ' Ra 
'36.15)48,000. were presented to nrikT 
ment this week. These comprised Rs 
36,15,40,000 for payment of interim 
relief to the stalT sanctioned with effect 
from Maiich 1,1970, on the basis of the 
rfecomroendations of the third Pay 
Commission and, Rs 8,000 as "token 
amount for new surveys and workSi 
The total impact of interim relief aggre¬ 
gates to Rs 41.28 crores. It is expected 
that it would be possible to find the 
balance of Rs 5.13 crores from the 
grants already sanctioned by Parlia¬ 
ment. The new surveys and works 
proposed to be taken up are intended 
to provide among other things railway. 
faciUlies, including marshalling and ex¬ 
change yards, for steel plants at Salem, 
Hospet and Visakhapatnam; final loca¬ 
tion survey for Diva-Bassein Road, 
new line between central and western 
railways; doubling of 41 kilometres on 
AgraJhansi section and 52 kilometres 
on Jhansi-Bina section of the Grand 
Trunk route of the central railway: and 
doubling of the track between Musta- 
bada-Vatlur and Denduluru-Tadepalli- 
gudem on Vijayawada-Nidadavolu sec¬ 
tion of the South Central Railway. 
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All these facts and figures, however, 
failed to impress many members of the 
House who emphasised that the rate of 
growth fell far short of expectations. 
Tliese critics drew pointed attention to 
the diffi^lt position of foreign exchange 
and tedmied know-how and argued that 
tiusse two factors were holding up in¬ 
dustrial expanripn. 

The Minister for, Petroleum, Chemi- 
oatfi Mines apd Metals, Dr Triguna 
ednfir^ed in the R^'y^ Sabha that 
two ndvat^ oil companies — Burmah- 
laeirand Calt^ ^ and the suppliers 
of crude oil to one public sector com- 
^ny — Cochin refinery — had asked 
for mcfcase in tfiemce of crude follow¬ 
ing a raise jfrom 50 to S5 per crat in 
the taxation oh oil In Iran. While the 

{ private conipanies, he saidg bad asked 
Or hn increase of seven cents, per barrel 
froilr t 1 .jl8 to * 1.35 a barrel — 


The criticism has often been msde that Oiir 
system of education is too academic and divorc¬ 
ed from the real needs of the country. The view 
now been endorsed by a Committee set 
Up by Government of India to suggest the lines 
on which the reorgaoimtion of agricultural edu¬ 
cation in Ind^ should proceed. The Com¬ 
mittee, which was headed by Sir V.T. Krishna- 
machaii, and included among Its members 
men of the eminence of Dr. Saxfent, StrFbo* 
rose Kharc^at and Dr Sam Higginbottom, 
has complained of the inadequate provision 
made for agricultural education in the country 
especkdly the niggardly provnuon for research* 
and an even greater neglect of the needs of prac¬ 


tical farmers. Besides the inadequacy the Com¬ 
mittee hat also expressed its dissatisfactloip 
with the quality of training imparted at the 
institutions which would make it essential. Id 
their judgment, for an agricultural gi^luate 
placed on a farm to unlearn quite a lot of what 
he has been taught at his college. The Com¬ 
mittee has oifed for a thorough overhaul of the 
present system and suggested that post-war 
agricultural educatioo in India should be orga¬ 
nized on a pyramid-like form at the base of 
which would be senior basic middle schools and 
at the apex would stand research institutions 
like the present Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute etc. 





“Enoiuh 

internatioiial 

budness 

has been lost 
beeanse Inqrers 
and sellers dODft 

know each otheif’ 



You get a substantial order. 

Qodd. 

But it comes from a firm you hardly 
know. In a city 6,500 km away. 

Not so good. 

You hunt around for credit infor¬ 
mation, but the best you can find is 
superficial and out of date. 

Now what ? 

Ask American Express Internatio¬ 
nal Banking Corporation. We have a 
worldwide network of 48 branches and 
subsidiaries in 17 countries. 

So we can do a lot more than handle 
the mechanics of a trade. For one thing, 
we can help you gauge an importer’s 
credit. 

Even if he’s 6,500 km away—in 
let's say, Salonica, Greece. If you banked 
with us, we could have our people in 
Salonica call on your potential customer. 
Look him over. Make inquiries around 
town. Then tell you what we find. 



Our report could Mp avoid 
a costly mistake. Or lead to a pfohtafde 
i^e ydu might otherwie hlive passed up. 

Of course, credit information is not 
the whole story. We can also tell you 
about a country’s trade regulations. 
Political and economic conditions. Ex¬ 
change controls. And local business 
practices. 

All of which can be a big help in 
judging the potential profitability of a 
customer. 

When you decide to ship an order, 
we can advise you on the best method ; 
of trade financing. And on the most 
advantageous plan of currency exchange. 

Often, we can arrange the financing 
without recourse to you. Because our 
worldwide network enables us to check 
on the importer’s credit. 

We cover major countries in depth. 
Three offices in Holland. Four in Greece. 
Six in Italy. Six in Germany. Plus 
correspondent banks in hundreds of 
places we haven’t got to yet. The whole 
vast system is at your disposal. 

Which brings us to our philosophy 
of international banking. We don’t think 
it’s enough just to help you do business. 
We want to help you do it profitably. 
We want to be your foreign trade con¬ 
sultant. 

You see, we’re one of the few inter¬ 
national banks around that does nothing 
but international banking. So we try 
awfully hard to do it well. 


American Exprew Intemalional Banking Corporation has 48 branches and subsidiaries handling all types of banking tranaactiona aU oeer the vwrU. 
Wn*ra in theae otajor financial centers: Calcutta. Bombay. New Delhi. Amsterdam. Athens (2). Basie, Bremen. Bmaseb, Cannae, CUttagong. Dacca. 
Djakarta DuseeWorf Florence. FranklUrt, Geneva, The Hague, Hamburg, Heidelberg. Hong Kong. Karachi. Kowloon (2), Uhore, UiMWC. Lon*M, 
Lu^. Lugano. Milan. Monte Carlo. Munich. Naples. Nice. Okiiias»ia (2). Pans (2), Piraeus. Rome. Rotterdam, Salonica. Taipei. Tokyo. VeBicc(2). 
Vienna, Zurich; international Headquarters : 65 Broadway. New York. New York. 

American Express btantattaBal Baaktag CorpanliaB 
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WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

Inflation : A World Scourge 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


LONDON: 


OECD*s IMPORTANT NEW REPORT 

The OECD has just published a report, 
{The Present Problem of Inflation. 
OECD, 2 rue Andre Pascal, Paris 16) 
which is both magisterial and readably 
written, on the dangers of inflation, 
which should be studied carefully by 
every government ministry concerned 
with finance, planning, public spending 
and other economic activities, by every 
employer and by every trades union 
leader in all countries. 

I therefore propose this week to sum¬ 
marise the OECD’s diagnosis and its 
ri^commendatjons next week. 

But before doing so. I offer two general 
considerations on the OECD’s favour¬ 
able view of an incomes policy, which 
does not seem to me to be justified by 
experience. 

II 

ENEMY TO SOCIAL JUSTICE 

European experience suggests that 
an attempt to replace free bargaining in 
the determination of incomes by some 
arbitrary concept of social justice stum¬ 
bles against two obstacles. 

The first is the psychological. When 
a man’s earnings are settled by the ob¬ 
jective tests of the combination of cus¬ 
tom and circumstance, the impersonal 
laws of supply and demand, and his 
personal efforts and skill, he feels that 
in so far as they arc superior to others, 
the difference is due to his own skills, 
while in so far as they are lower it is not 
his fault, but ‘just the way things are’; 
his dissatisfactions are tolerable. If, 
on the other hand, a man’s earnings 
arc to be ‘socially just’, the test be¬ 
comes man-made, subjective, open to 
group pressures, and he feels that, with 
his union to push and his constituency 
MP to shove, he too ought to be able 
to secure anjr higher pay ‘justly’ accor¬ 
ded to his neighbour. Failure to obtain 
it becomes an injustice. 

The second obstacle is economic. 
Where full employment is pushed into 
over-full employment, i.e. a situation 
in which the government — fearful of 
maintaining that margin (say 2k per 
cent) of capacity essential to an econo¬ 
my if it is to be able resiliency to 


exploit new techniques and new markets 
as they occur — creates the credit neces¬ 
sary to pay every wage increase deman¬ 
ded regardless of what is produced in 
return and of the effects on costs and 
export prices, then inflation is inevitable. 
Some authorities assert that “moderate” 
inflation is harmless. Between 1952 and 
1962, the UK, Sweden, and Denmark 
were inflating at about three per cent a 
year; Holland at 2.4 per cent. Three 
per cent doubles the price level every 
231 years and nearly quadruples it over 
a man’s working life. Inflation keeps 
obsolescent industries or inefficient firms 
alive by enabling them to make in¬ 
flated profits, and by allowing them to 
pay unjustifiably high wages it impedes 
the transfer of workers to expanding 
industries, which could justifiably pay 
higher wages, and slows the changes 
necessary for rising prosperity. 

Inflation, not free w^e bargaining, 
is the true enemy of social justice. The 
injustice of inflation is not, as is popu¬ 
larly supposed, confined to people on 
fixed incomes; it strikes the whole po¬ 
pulation. How can employees feel 
justly treated when, for reasons mostly 
beyond their comprehension, prices arc 
creeping up all the time? To agitate for 
higher pay seems logical and just. Re¬ 
fusal seems illogical and unjust. So timid 
politicians bully timid governments into 
creating the further credit required. 
Incomes, divorced from real results, 
rise still higher and buy still less. So¬ 
cial injustice is maximised. 

It is true that the maintenance of 
currency stability requires a margin of 
slack in the economy. This margin can, 
however, be minimised by encouraging 
labour mobility by generous redun¬ 
dancy and rehabilitation schemes. It 
is precisely this margin which ensures 
that a stable currency provides a mea¬ 
suring rod of real values, which, in 
turn, promotes the realistic allocation 
of capital and labour, which speeds the 
change and growth that keeps employ¬ 
ment full, and enables incomes to rise 
in accordance with the results obtained 
or the demand for the services offered. 
Social justice is maximised. 

m 

NEW CAUSES OF INFLATION 

The general price level will have risen 
this year by at least five per cent in 
most OECD countries; this is more than 
double the average in the early 19608. 


And, for the first time in adecade, prices 
in world trade have been rising as fast 
as the general domestic price level. 

The generalised nature of price im* 
creases in the recent past resulted from 
a combination of factors. There has 
been an unusual coincidence of excep¬ 
tionally strong booms in Japan, West 
1 Germany and many smaller countries 
with, until recently, an accelerating 
price rise' in North America and the 
UK, despite easing demand pressures. 
In addition, labour unrest culminated in 
explosive wage increases in France in 
1968 and in Italy in 1969. although 
in both countries there was some 
margin of slack at the time. Other 
influences can‘ be trac^ to 4he price 
raising and asymmetrical impact 
of parity changes and the steep 
rise of world commodity prices. Per¬ 
haps the most interesting feature of 
the last two or three years — and also 
the most worrying — is that there has 
been noticeably more synchronisation 
in price movements than in demand 
conditions. 

Signs of Slowdown 

Some signs of a slowdown in price 
rises are now emerging and some im¬ 
provement is expected over thp next 
12 months. But there are also dis¬ 
quieting signs that the problem of in¬ 
flation may have got worse in the sense 
thatj where traditional restrictive 
polices have been applied, the effect on 
prices has been less rapid and less last¬ 
ing than in the past. &veral European 
countries have experienced a “wage ex¬ 
plosion”; and in the US and elsewhere 
it is an open question whether, when a 
normal growth rate is resumed after 
the cooling off, price rises may not 
accelerate again more quickly than ex¬ 
pected. 

Looking further ahead, there are 
additional reasons for believing that 
the problem of maintaining reasonable 
price stability in the OECD area may 
become more difficult. During the early 
1960s, the excellent price performance 
of the USA had a wide dampening 
effect on inflationary expectations 
throughout the area. It may not be 
easy for the USA to achieve in the 
1970s the degree of price stability which, 
in the past, was associated with an un¬ 
desirable high level of unemployment. 
If so, other countries will have to be pre¬ 
pared to shoulder a lamr share of the 
responsibility for price stability. 

Secondly, the recent behaviour of 
world trade prices may, to some extent, 
be evidence of a secular change. From 
now on, there may be somewhat 
less stabilising influence from the sharp 
price competition associated with the 
opening up of new markets and the 
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5 out of 9 Railways use 

Standani 

ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


Five major Railways-'Central, 
Weatem, Northern, North Frontier 
and South Central Railways— 
have selected standard Electric 
Trucks and Tractors for material 
handling on Railway platforms 
and in workshops. 

Clean and silent in operation, 
STANDARD electric vehicles are 
strong and sturdy; they are highly 
manoeuvrable in sharp turns and 
narrow aisles—and give 


Operating advantages: 

1. Longer life. 

2. Simple battery charging. 

3. Very low cost of 
operation. 

4. Low maintenance costs. 

5. Less fire hazards. 

6. Powered by high capa* 
city STANDARD TPg 
Traction batteries. 
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Advantages of using P D D Casalyata are 

a) Availability of a product with a background of two 
decades of experienee In fertiliser (nduitry. 

b) Indigenously aveilebie et short notice. 

c) No foreign exchange n e e d ed. 

d) No time-consuming formalities for foreign 
exchange cleerance. 

e) Specialised expert services. 

These services include 

e Chamicel Engineering problems associated 
with the use of catafysts. 

« Tachnical assistance for start-up commissioning, 
e Follow-up senrices. 

The benefits of continuous research and development 
in the Division are passed on to the client without 
any extra charge. 
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internationalisation of OECD econmics 
over the last two decades. Finally, it is 
now clear that the existence of ‘‘islands 
of stability” outside the USA has been 
a valuable restraint on price increases 
elsewhere. 

There may well be a qualitative, as 
well as a quantitative, difference between 
the pace of inflation recently experien¬ 
ced, and the one to two per cent rise 
in GNP deflators, sometimes regarded 
as an inevitable and acceptable price to 
pay for high employment and rapid 
^owth. When the general price level is 
rising by five per cent or more, prices 
go up even in industries and enterprises 
where productivity gains are well above 
the average. Under these conditions, 
everyone is likely to become much more 
conscious of inflation. There is a gene¬ 
ral feeling of insecurity, and everyone 
tries to “get in first” with their wage 
claims. This increase in inflationary ex¬ 
pectations is clear in the acceleration in 
the collective bargaining cycle, the 
swelling demands for wage and other 
kinds of indexation, and the persistence 
of historically high interest rates. In¬ 
flation feeds on itself and unless and 
until people become convinced that 
over the longer run prices arc going to 
be significantly more stable than in 
the recent past, the danger is that the 
process will gradually accelerate. 

Genesis of Inflation 

The problem of inflation today arises 
in part from the successes of post-war 
economic policies in other directions 
— notably in achieving high levels of 
employment. Paradoxically, as one 
country after another has demonstrated 
its ability to avoid a serious recession, 
the task of controlling overall demand 
has become increasingly more difficult. 
As fears of recession have receded, the 
response to restrictive monetary and 
fiscal policies has become less rapid and 
less marked. Consumers have become 
both more able and more ready to let 
their savings rate drop temporarily; 
businessmen less inclined to cut back 
investment plans. As a result, there 
has been a consistent tendency to 
under-estimate the buoyancy and resi¬ 
lience of private demand on the part of 
national authorities and outside obser¬ 
vers. 

These developments arc neither new 
nor unforeseen. Recognition that 
attempts to steer overall demand in the 
narrow band of “full employment” 
might not — even if successful — be 
enough to ensure reasonable price 
stability, lies behind the efforts 
that most countries have made over the 
last decade to elaborate a price-incomes 
policy. It is not surprising that the re¬ 
sults have disappointing. An 

effective price-incomes policy implies 
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that consideration of the common inte¬ 
rest has been injected into individual 
wage and price decisions; i.e. that em- 
ploj^rs and unions arc taking different 
decisions than they would have done if 
left to themselves. The OECD seems to 
me here to be saying in more guarded 
words what I said bluntly in my intro¬ 
ductory remarks. 

Does Inflation Matter? 

The desire to enjoy rapid economic 
growth, coupled with the difficulty 
of reconciling it with price stability, 
raises the question; How much does 
inflation matter? The traditional argu¬ 
ments against inflation are that it will 
inevitably lead to recession, and is a 
major source of economic inefficiency 
and social injustice. These arguments, 
the OECD thinks, may be in need of 
some revision. A major recession 
would no longer be a cfeus ex mtichina, 
but could only result from miscalcula¬ 
tion or a deliberate act of government. 
Indeed, the problem of inflation today 
arises precisely because, when faced 
with a choice, governments hesitate to 
give a high priority to price stability. 

Some also argue that postwar experi¬ 
ence shows that an economy can learn 
to live with moderate inflation. Cont¬ 
ractual arrangements between borrowers 
and lenders, and in other economic 
transactions, can be modified to miti¬ 
gate the adverse economic effects, and 
many individuals and groups can find 
ways of protecting themselves against 
rising prices. This argument overlooks 
the dynamics of inflation. These institu¬ 
tional arrangements, which effectively 
pass the burden of price increases to 
others, make inflation increasingly more 
difficult to control. At the same time, 
it takes a long time before interest rates, 
contractual arrangements. ]x;nsion 
schemes, etc., catch up with a given rale 
of inflation. The lags are as long as 5, 
10, or even 20 years, and thus there will 
always be distortions and injustices, 
the more so if the rates of interest gene¬ 
rally lag behind the price rise, thus sti¬ 
mulating excessive indebtedness and 
inefficient allocation of resources. Fur¬ 
ther with high rates of inflation there 
must be much uncertainty as to what 
exactly the price rise is likely to be over 
a number of years, and this uncertainty 
will distort and inhibit long-run lending 
and investment decisions. 

It would therefore be wrong to con¬ 
clude that because the economic costs 
of inflation in the past have not been 
readily apparent, they could not quick¬ 
ly become considerable if the gradual 
but inexorable rise in inflationary ex¬ 
pectations were to continue. 

The social and political consequences 
of continuing inflation must also cause 
grave concern. They arc not easy to 
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pin down because the impact of infla*^ 
tion on individuals and groups is hap¬ 
hazard. Also, under inflation income 
gains and the accumulation of wealth 
often appear to result not from work or 
sacrifice, but from ingenuity and the 
exercise of economic and political po¬ 
wer and influence. Resentment against 
inflation is incoherent and diffused 
through the community. It therefore 
tends to strengthen other forces making 
for disenchantment with government 
and existing political parties. 

Further, the adverse consequences of 
inflation in the OECD area for the de¬ 
veloping countries cannot be ignored. 
The impact of inflation and high interest 
rates on the net foreign exchange earn¬ 
ings of the developing countries, and on 
the value of aid and the cost of borrow¬ 
ing in real terms, is difficult to assess. 
But it is clear that successive periods 
of over-expansion, followed by contrac¬ 
tion; in the industrialised countries, 
complicate the task of economic plann¬ 
ing in developing countries. And it is 
evident that the volume and quality 
of development aid has suffered, be¬ 
cause donors have so often been pre¬ 
occupied by domestic inflation, and 
consequent balance of payments and 
budgetary difficulties. 

To sum up, the essence of the problem 
today is that the cumulative economic, 
social and political consequences of in¬ 
flation, which up to now some may have 
regarded as tolerable, could begin to 
build up quickly. Further, the relation 
between inflation as the cause, and its 
effects — growing distortion, friction 
and discontent - may not be either 
clearly or immediately apparent to large 
sections of public opinion. This is why 
such a heavy responsibility lies on in¬ 
formed opinion to explain and publicise 
the dangers in the present situation, 
and the urgent need to ensure price 
stability. 

IV 

WHAT CAN BE DONE? 

For these reasons, the OECD con¬ 
siders that determined efforts should be 
made to develop a new approach to 
inflation. There are two general points 
of importance:— 

I. In present circumstances, a con¬ 
certed attack on the problem is required. 
A characteristic feature of the last 18 
months has been the way inflation has 
been transmitted from country to 
country via foreign trade, capital move¬ 
ments and the spread of inflationary 
expectations. Successful action in any 
country — particularly if it is a major 
country — will contribute to the efforts 
being made elsewhere. 

II. There is no single or simple 
panacea. What is needed is a gloha! 
approach in each country, covering 
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not only linn demand management, 
pricij-incomes policies, active manpower 
policies and competitive policy, but also 
intensified efforts to identify and eli¬ 
minate inefficiency and waste through¬ 
out the private sector and, above all, 
the public sector. 

The best balance between the diffe¬ 
rent elements of an anti-infiationary 
programme no doubt varies to some ex¬ 
tent between countries and depends on 
circumstances, institutions and politi¬ 
cal attitudes. But the need for a global 
approach implies that countries giving 
primary emphasis to restrictive fiscal 
and monetary policies would probably 
be ill-advised to ignore or rule out the 
possible need for some direct approach 
to prices and incomes, if demand 
management policies prove less elTec- 
tive than expected. Similarly, countries 
more prepared to take a tough line on 
prices and incomes should be fully 
aware of the difficulties involved; and 
that the avoidance of excess demand is 
certainly one of the fundamental pre¬ 
requisites for success. All countries 
should continue, and intensify, their man¬ 
power and other structural adaptation 
policies aimed at evening out demand 
pressures and easing supply bottlenecks. 
.And all countries could emphasise 


WASHINGTON: 

jusi A few years ago, concern was being 
expressed in a number of places over the 
possibility of a “loss of confidence’' irj 
the US dollar. A “loss of confidence,” 
many people feared, might lead to 
a sudden rush to exchange dollars 
for gold, causing great confusion and 
disruption in money market and trade. 
Today, most experts are convinced 
that there is no longer any reason to 
fear such a sequence of events. 

For one thing, the “confidence” prob¬ 
lem that may have been arose only be¬ 
cause some people thought the United 
.States might be persuaded to raise the 
dollar price of gold by a substantial 
amount. If the price of gold were going 
to go up, holders of dollars could profit 
by using them to buy gold just before 
the price changed — jirst as speculators 
in any other commodity can make 
profits by buying at the right time. 

However, a number of reforms have 
been made in the international monetary 
system in recent years, and these re¬ 
forms greatly reduce the possibility of 
any rise in gold prices in the near future. 

Special Drawing Rights — a new kind 
of asset created by agreement among 
members of the International Monetary 
Fund - arc now taking their place 
alongside gold, dollars, and some other 
currencies as components of the inler- 
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positive price policy through the whole 
range of government activities along 
the lines to be discussed in the next 
article. 

Giving higher priority to price stabi¬ 
lity means giving a lower priority to 
something else. Over the longer run 
this need not necessarily be a lower 
priority to economic growth and em¬ 
ployment — although in some countries 
this may temporarily have to be so. 
What is often overlooked is how, today, 
when the primary problem is inllation, 
so many institutions and attitudes have 
been carried over from the past when 
conditions were different. Too many 
governments and trade unions still think 
in terms of protecting production and 
employment regardless of costs and pri¬ 
ces. Too many still regard imports as un¬ 
welcome ; and there is tendency to yield 
to requests from special groups whose 
existence is no longer justified under 
conditions of full employment and rapid 
growth. It is particularly in these areas 
that political courage is required, and 
where it should be possible to give a 
higher priority to price stability. 

In the next article (in the January 1, 
1971 issue) I shall summarise the 
OECD’s recommendations for action. 


national reserves maintained by na¬ 
tional monetary authorities. The avail¬ 
ability of Special Drawing Rights 
(SDRs) reduces the competition among 
nations for other types of reserve assets. 

Before the creation of the SDR Sys¬ 
tem, a small minority of experts had 
argued that the best solution to the 
shortage of international reserves would 
be to double the price of gold. This act 
would immediately double the value of 
gold reserves and would be particularly 
I'avourablc to the few countries that hold 
a large fraction of their international 
reserves in the form of gold rather than 
foreign currency. 

The SDR System has effectively 
countered this argument, since SDRs 
can be created by agreement among 
International Monetary Fund members 
in quantities sufficient to maintain a 
desirable level of total international 
reserves. SDRs do not depend on the 
amount of new gold mined or its price 
on world markets. 

In addition to the SDR innovation, 
monetary authorities have also agreed 
to maintain the price of gold at 35 dollm 
an ounce for official monetary trans¬ 
actions among themselves, while the 
gold price is allowed to fluctuate in res¬ 
ponse to industrial and speculative de¬ 
mands on a separate private market. 

Creation of this “two-tier” market 
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for gold and subsequent agreements 
concerning sales of newly mined South 
African gold have further lessened the 
pressures for an increase in the official 
monetary price for gold. 

A few non-government experts con¬ 
tinue to advocate a change in the dollar 
price of gold in conjunction with a 
general realignment of exchange rates 
between the dollar and other currencies. 

Government and central bank officials 
in the United States have consistently 
rejected the idea. In the first place, a 
unilateral move by the United States to 
change the dollar price of gold would not 
necessarily result in any change at all 
in the relationship between the dollar 
and other currencies, they^oint out — 
not unless all other nations were willing 
to see their currencies devalued in re¬ 
lation to the dollar, which most experts 
doubt. 

If a general realignment of exchange 
values were considered desirable and 
other countries were willing, it could be 
achieved just as well without any change 
in the dollar price of gold. 

Lack of Enthusiasm 

However, most experts are convinced 
that only a few countries have such 
large international reserves Jind such 
persistent, large and secure surpluses in 
their international trade and payments 
accounts that it would be clearly desir¬ 
able for them to increase the par value 
of their currencies relative to the dollar. 
None have shown any great enthusiasm 
for doing so. 

In this situation, most American ex¬ 
perts argue, it would make more sense 
for a few countries to change their ex¬ 
change rates rather than for the United 
States to try to accomplish the same 
thing by changing the price at which 
the United States is willing to buy and 
sell gold. 

As long as a substanial change in the 
price of gold is not a realistic possibility, 
a wholesale conversion of dollars into 
gold would not make sense economically 
for other official government agencies 
or individuals. 

Dollars earn interest. Gold does not. 
Only a large change in the price of gold 
would make up for the interest that 
would be lost by gold held for any 
length of time. 

If the prospect of a substantial in¬ 
crease in the dollar price of gold is ruled 
out, then the value ofthe dollar as a re¬ 
serve asset will be determined by the 
future buying power of the dollar re¬ 
lative to other countries. 

On this basis, both historic evidence 
and present trends support the view of 
most authorities that the dollar will 
remain a sound investment for use as an 
international reserve currency. 


Dollars, Gold and Special Drawing Rights 
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THAT'S EHOLISHmECTRIG 

PLAYING A LEAD ROLE IN INDIA’S 

POWER DEVELOPMENT 


To conserve the country's foreign 

exchange ENGLISH ELECTRIC have 

been continually developing designs 

of Control and Protection equipment 

based on the maximum use of indi> 

genous raw materials and components. 

THE PROOF? A major indigenisation 
programme was completed in 1966, 
when the production of Steatite bodies 
for H.R.C. Fuses was started at Madras 
Works. The imported content in the 
present range of fusegear production 
is negligible. And, after extensive 
research, ENGLISH ELECTRIC pioneered 
the introduction of Aluminium Busbars 
to reduce the demand on imported copper. 

MOVING TOWARDS GREATER SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY: Air Circuit Breakers and 
a variety of Control and Protection 
equipment, previously imported, ere 
f now being manufactured in India by 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC. The Imported 
content of all this equipment is being 


progressively reduced with a view to 
achieving self-sufficiency in the near 
future. In electronics the Signal Gene¬ 
rators, now in the second phase of 
expansion, have a high indigenous 
content while maintaining the highest 
international standards of quality and 
performance. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC'S reputation for 
quality and reliability is backed by 
unrivalled research facilities and 
experience gained under diverse operat¬ 
ing conditions throughout the world. 
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Tt IS to be hoped that the announce¬ 
ment that Mr J.C. Shah will succeed 
Mr M. Htoyatullah as the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of India when the latter retires on 
December 17 will put beyond doubt 
the durability of the healthy convention 
that the appointment of the Chief 
Justice is to be decided on the basis of 
seniority among the serving judges of 
the Supreme Court. This arrangement 
has several obvious virtues. The most 
valuable of them, in the light of the pre¬ 
vailing political situation, is that it effec¬ 
tively restricts the exercise of discretion 
by the executive. The Supreme Court 
has come to be regarded as the most 
precious asset our young and vulnerable 
democracy has in its struggle for sur¬ 
vival and a wholesome evolution. There 
was genuine and widespread concern in 
the nation when it was being suspected 
recently that the Prime Minister might 
seek to foist a political choice of her 
own on the Supreme Court when the 
present Chief Justice's time came to 
retire. No wonder, then, the announce¬ 
ment about Mr Justice J.C. Shah has 
been received with greatrclief, not least 
by the members of the legal profession. 
It is true that Mr Shah himself is due to 
retire on January 22 next year, which 
means that he will function as Chief 
Justice only for a short period. Even 
so, the fact that he, and not some nomi¬ 
nee of the Prime Minister, will be the 
next Chief Justice is very important be¬ 
cause, as 1 had said before, a vital con¬ 
vention would thereby acquire further 
strength. 

>•« ♦ 

The tax problems of some central 
ministers arc again making news. Mr 
V.C. Shukla, Minister of Stale in the 
Ministry of Finance, evidently believes 
that he has discharged his duty by sug¬ 
gesting that the mere fact that some 
central ministers are being proceeded 
against for delays in the filing of their 
wealth tax returns shows that minis¬ 
ters are being treated by the Income 
Tax Department in the same way as 
other tax-payers. The question how¬ 
ever is whether ministers do not have an 
obligation to set for themselves higher 
standards of conduct in tax matters 
than ordina^ citizens, Ifwc are serious 
about cleaning public life, it is not en¬ 
ough if ministers are not shown social 
wivileges by the tax collector. What is 
TOth logical and desirable is that the 
kpses of iptni^rs should be treated 
much more strictly than the lapses of 
ordinary tax-payers. I may be blamed, 
no doubt, for asking for the moon, and 


while I agree that it will be a great 
thing indeed even if only the practice 
of letting erring ministers get away with 
it is stopped, i believe that the govern¬ 
ment for its spokesman such as Mr 
V.C. Shukla) should not be allowed to 
assume that the public should be grate^ 
ful that ministers arc being treated as 
ordinary citizens in tax matters. 

« * 

Everyone is entitled to have his own 
vision of the future, near or remote. 
The Cliicf Minister of Tamil Nadu how¬ 
ever seems to have some very peculiar 
tastes. Mr Karunanidhi has declared 
that the day is not far off when a law 
would be passed denying government 
employment to residents of the state 
who have not received their education 
through the Tamil medium. The 
Chief Minister, in fact, seems to be 
prepared to go even further and 
pass a law compelling all residents 
of the state to receive their education 
only through Tamil as the medium of 
instruction. I wonder whether Mr 
Karunanidhi is aware of the fact that his 
wiI4 statements amount automatically 
to an abject confession by him of the 
ignominious failure of his parly's Lan¬ 
guage policy. It is because the people of 
Tamil Nadu have rejected with contempt 
his government’s attempted exercise in 
chauvinism in the field of education 
that Mr Karunanidhi now finds himself 
at a point of despair where he feels it 
may become necessary to have recourse 
to the state’s ultimate powers of coer¬ 
cion. 

One elderly politician now living in 
retirement in Madras is reported to 
have recently said in his disillusion¬ 
ment that it was a mistake to have ex¬ 
pected Mrs Indira Gandhi, who had 
not run a kitchen in her life, to run 
the government properly. Another 
venerable politician, very much active 
on the Madras scene, is said to have 
expressed his disappointment with the 
DMK by remarking that making 
films is one thing and governing well 
is another. The trouble with Mr 
Karunanidhi is that he seems to have 
taken Shakespeare's dictum that the 
world is a stage in a literal sense instead 
of the philosophic. Only persons living 
in a make-believe world could imagine, 
as Mr Karunanidhi does, that it would 
be easy for governments to herd people 
like sheep with the help of coercive 
laws. All over the world, including 
even areas where various types of autho¬ 
ritarian rule prevail, men and women 
are struggling with increasing success to 


gain newer freedoms. Mr Karunanidhi 
who claims to be a champion of Tamil 
culture, must have a very low opinion 
of it indeed if he believes that the Tamil 
people will consent to even their exist¬ 
ing freedoms being taken away from 
them. Whatever view the Chief Minis^ 
ter of Tamil Nadu may have of the fu¬ 
ture, it is a fair guess that it will spring 
surprises which may not be agreeable to 
him. 

3|l 41 

Inaugurating a conference in celeb¬ 
ration of the golden jubilee of the Emp¬ 
loyers’ Federation of Southern India in 
Madras some days ago, Mr H.V.R. 
lengar suggested thatif the seventies were 
to be a period ofrapij industrial growth 
the quality of our politicians would 
have to improve and recommended 
that “rliey (the politicians) should set 
high ethical standards for thenisclvcs 
and pursue more pragmatic policies”. 
Mr fengar's concern over the debase¬ 
ment of standards in political life is, 
of course, widely shared in the nation. 
But are not politicians only partners of 
businessmen in an inglorious conspi¬ 
racy of mutual degradation? Even if 
it is true that controls, by which politi¬ 
cians prosper, are the villain of the piece, 
can it denied that businessmen's 
opposition to controls has tended to be 
highly selective? It is the greed and 
cowardice that arc to be found in the 
business community which sustain 
and stimulate the venality of politicians. 
So long as there arc industrialists in our 
midst who are prepared to sell their 
souls for Letters of Intent or who would 
tremble when a Deputy Secretary 
frowns, politicians (and bureaucrats) 
will be more than human if they desist 
from self-aggrandisement. 

♦ ♦ 

The late M. Thirumala Rao was 
undoubtedly a very popular Member 
of Parliament and was also influential 
in his own party. The tributes paid to 
him by the Prime Minister and others in 
the Lok Sabha, when he passed away 
a few days ago, were therefore to be 
expected. Rather odd. however, was 
the conspiracy of silence maintained in 
the obituaries about his association 
with Jayanti Shipping, particularly as 
Dr Dharma Teja is back in the news 
these days. I must add perhaps that 
It was mentioned by some newspapers, 
however, that a son of the late Thirumala 
Rao is a Deputy Manager of the Ship¬ 
ping Corporation of India. 

V.B. 
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INSURANCE CENTENARY 

The Life Insuranco Corporation cele- 
biated on December 5 the contenary of 
the Indian life insurance business. On 
the ove of the celebrations, the Manag¬ 
ing Director of LlC, Mr N.V. Nayadu, 
told newsmen at a press conference here 
that the corporation would soon be 
building a township on a 63-acre area 
at Borivili, in Bombay, to be sold to 
policy-holders on hire-purchase basis. 
The township would contain 40,000 
tenements. If the experiment is success¬ 
ful, similar townships would be built 
by the corporation near the other metro¬ 
politan towns in the country. 

Mr Nayadu further disclosed that in 
view of the slowness and administrative 
difficulties of approaching individuals for 
new life policies, LIC was now thinking 
of ways to promote group insurance 
which could result not only in lowering 
of premium rates but also in bringing 
down promotional and servicing costs. 
Three group insurance schemes are being 
considered at present. One of those en¬ 
visages providing the depositors of na¬ 
tionalised banks an insurance cover to 
the extent of their average annual de¬ 
posits. The premium on this insurance 
will be paid by banks; the incidence will 
be passed on to depositors by lowering 
the interest payable on deposits. The 
advantage that the depositors will de¬ 
rive will be that in the case of their 
death, their successors will not only get 
their deposits with the bank but also an 
additional sum under the insurance co¬ 
ver. The second scheme being conside¬ 
red is to insure individual borrowers of 
banking companies. Under this scheme, 
each borrower will be asked to take out 
a life policy in favour of the bank con¬ 
cerned of the same value as the loan. 
The third scheme is aimed at extending 
life insurance to the rural areas. 

Another disclosure made by Mr Naya¬ 
du was that no guidelines had yet b^n 
issued by the government for the con¬ 
version of their loans into the equities 
of the loanee companies. Hence LIC, 
Mr Nayadu said, was not at present in¬ 
sisting on the insertion of a converti¬ 
bility clause into its loan contracts with 
borrowing companies. Mr Nayadu did 
not think that LIC had at present suffi¬ 
cient managerial resources to take over 
the management of the companies in 
which it had q substantial stake. He 
pointed out that such a cadre would 
have to be built up in course of time. 

Sui/eying the expansion of life in- 
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surance business in the last 100 years, Mr 
Nayadu observed that although it had 
made good progress, especially during 
the last two decades, only atout two 
per cent of the total population of the 
country and perhaps 10 per cent of the 
working population had yet boon co¬ 
vered. He, therefore, expressed the 
view that there was tremendous scope 
for the expansion of this business. The 
total business in force at the end of 
1969-70, Mr Nayadu disclosed, was Rs 
6,303 crorcs. The new business written 
during this year was of the order of Rs 
1,026 crores. 

FOREIGN CREDITS FOR I.F.C. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation 
has been allocated a further line of 
credit of DM 10 million (Rs 2.04 crores) 
by the Kreditanstalt-fur-Wiedcraufbau 
(K.FW) of West Germany, With this 
ninth line of credit, the total assistance 
approved for the Corporation by the 
KFW will total DM 112.50 million (Rs 
22.92 crores). The Industrial Finance 
Corporation is also receiving a further 
Loan of £ 1 million (Rs 1.80 crores) 
from the UK. government. This will 
raise the availability of sterling re¬ 
sources with the Corporation to £2 mil¬ 
lion (Rs 3.62 crorcs). 

WHOLLY INDIGENOUS SCOOTER 

Enterprising unemployed engineers, 
diploma-holders and technicians of 
Kerala, who recently formed an indust¬ 
rial co-o|^rative society, have succeed¬ 
ed in their first venture — the manu¬ 
facture of an indigenously developed 
scooter. Costing about Rs 500 less than 
the Lambretta scooter, Atalanta-120 
— the product of these engineers and 
technicians — is not only designed by 
themselves but is also dependent on 
imported components to the extent of 
just about Rs 150. Only two compo¬ 
nents are being imported at present — 
the carburettor and the magneto fly¬ 
wheel. Next year, when Escorts at Farida- 
bad and another concern at Bombay 
develop the manufacturing capacity for 
these two parts, the Atalanta-i20 will 
be product^ from wholly Indian mate¬ 
rials and components. This year about 
600 scooters are being produced. In 
the next few years the production is 
expected to be raised to 6,000 numbers 
per annum. The engineers hope to di¬ 
versify production in such a way that 
the 1,200 odd components of their 
scooter will be produced by the co¬ 
operative’s family units spread over the 
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entire countryside of Kerala.^ .T^oy 
will also be shortly going in 
manufacture of boats, automobile com¬ 
ponents and fbunttry .^They 

have as well plans to set up a unit of 
civil engineering construction. In all, 
10 ventures are proposed to bo estab¬ 
lished oy them in tne next few years. 
The membership of the co-operative so¬ 
ciety of those engines is open to all 
the unemployed technicians in Kerala. 
Any technician to be employed by this 
co-operative has to become its member 
and a shareholder. There are at pre¬ 
sent 500 shareholders in the co-opera^ 
tive. 

TRADING IN COTTON 

The union government prdered on 
December 3, 1970, the suspension of 
future trading in kapas and reduction 
from six months to three months of the 
period for non-transferable specific 
delivery contract in cotton with imme¬ 
diate effect. The government decision 
follows the serious situation created 
by the abnormal rise in cotton prices. 
A press note issued by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade stated that to bring atout 
steadiness in cotton prices and to aug¬ 
ment the availability of raw cotton, 
Cotton Corporation of India had been 
instructed to arrange for stable im¬ 
ports as early as possible. The imported 
cotton would be made available to 
weaker mills as well as to other mills to 
enable them to fulfil outstanding pros¬ 
pective export contracts. Arrangements 
were also being made to reach an agree¬ 
ment with the United Stales on pro¬ 
curement of cotton under PL-480. The 
government felt that there was a need 
to tighten the arrangements for the 
marketing of cotton. To this end it 
has been decided that future trading of 
kapas be suspended forthwith and the 
period for non-transferable specific de¬ 
livery contracts in cotton be reduced. 
Steps are also being taken to secure the 
registration of all non-transferable speci¬ 
fic delivery contracts for the sale or pur¬ 
chase of cotton in excess of 1,000 bales 
entered into under the auspices of the 
East India Cotton Association, the note 
added. 

SUGAR OUTLOOK 

Despite a cut of about 20 per cent in 
UP and 10 j^rcent in Bihar, sugar pro¬ 
duction daring the current crushing 
season’-HOctober 1, 1970to Septeinber 
30, 1971 —- may amount to nearly 4 
lakhs tonnes, as against 42.6 lakh tonnes 
during the 196^70 ^^shing season. 
With a carry-over of 20.88 lakh tonnes 
from last season’s output the total 
availabili^ of sugar this season thus 
will be 60.88 lakh tonnes, as against 
55 < 64 lakh tonnes during the last season. 
Even if the off-take of sugar during the 
Current crushing season, both for inter 



lUd cohm^piicm and exports shows 
some Jmpn>vemeht over that of last 
8easoo*s. around 35 lakh tonnes, we 
idi|(htM left with nearly 25 lakh tonnes 
stock at tl^ banning of the next crush 
ing season. Dimoslng this to newsmen 
hem recently, the Prudent of Indian 
Sugar Mills Association, Mr S.K, 
Somaiya, stressed the need tor not only 
stimulating exports but also internal 
consumption to the maximum so that 
the travails of the sugar industry can 
be contained. He also stressed the need 
for stepping up secondary exports of 
sugar in the form of confectionery, etc. 

In view of the heavy accumulation 
of stocks Mr Somaiya said, the indust¬ 
ry's urgent requirement was the libera¬ 
lisation of bank credit and the creation 
of a buffer stock of about 12 lakh tonnes, 
as suggested by the Sen Committee and 
the Tariff Commission. Until and un¬ 
less steps in this direction as well as for 
stimulating internal consumption and 
exports are taken, the sugar industry, 
he felt, would not be able to meet its 
commitment of making prompt pay¬ 
ments for cane supplies. The sugar in- 
dusti 7 *s total requirements of bank 
credit during the current crushing sea¬ 
son, Mr Somaiya stated, were estimated 
around Rs 500 crores. 

With a view to saving the industry 
from ^tting irreparably damaged, Mr 
Somaniya also urged an upward revision 
in the prices of levy sugar. With the 
free sale price of sugar having already 
gone below the levy stigar price — 
which he stressed was uneconomic —• 
Mr Somaiya felt that most of the sugar 
mills would be incurring heavy losses 
this year. He regretted undue delay 
in the announcement of the sugar policy 
this year. 


AUDIT FOR PARTNERSHIPS 
The Institute of Chartered Accoun¬ 
tants of India has suggested that part¬ 
nership firms should also get their 
accounts audited. This has been consi¬ 
dered necessary because i^ople are in¬ 
creasingly doing business in the form of 
l^rtnerships rather than in the form of 
limited companies, because of the inci¬ 
dence of high tax in the latter form. 
In order to have authenticity of facts 
and details about the economic activities 
of the partnership firms as also to ensure 
better assessment of working results for 
taxation and other purposes, it would 
be desirable to make the audit of 
accoimts of the partnership firms com¬ 
pulsory. Representations were made 
recently by the Institute in this regard 
to the Mr K. Hunumanthaiya, Minuter 
for Law and Social Welfare, and Mr 
V. C. Shukla, Minister in the Ministry 
of Finance, who assured them that the 
matter would be processed at an 
early date. It may be added that the 
Administrative Reforms Commission 
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had recommended compulsory audit 
the accounts of all non-corporate 
assessees having income above 
Rs 50,000. A similar recommendation 
had al^ been made by the Direct T^es 
Administration Enquiry Committee 
as well as by the Income-tax Investiga¬ 
tion Commission. 

PROCESSING VEGETABLE SEEDS 

The National Seeds Corporation will 
colloborate with UNICEF in setting up 
vegetable seed processing plants in each 
state for the production of quality vege¬ 
table seeds to meet the growing demand 
under its Applied Nutrition Programme. 
Under this collaboration arrangement 
special plants will be located in all 
potential areas in various states for 
production, processing, cleaning and 
grading of vegetable seeds, so that 
mcrea^ production and supply of 
vegetable seeds on scientific lines 
in adequate quantities are assured 
locally. At present, vegetable seeds re¬ 
quired for the Applied Nutrition Pro¬ 
gramme of UNICEF are made available 
by the National Seeds Corporation only 
at its central stores and supply division 
located at Pusa Institute, New Delhi 
where arrangements for their cleaning, 
processing, packing and distribution 
also exist. 

It may be mentioned that the National 
Seeds Corporation has set up more than 
120 processing plants in the country 
fbr processing and cleaning of quality 
seeds. As these processing plants are 
heavily occupied with the processing 
of seeds of high yielding varieties, only 
limited quantities of vegetable ^ds 
were directly processed by the National 
Seeds Corporation at these centres. 
Now with considerable increase in the 
indigenous production and availabi¬ 
lity of seed processing equipment, (^ain 
with the co-operation of the National 
Seeds Corporation) it is hoped that the 
processing plants of vegetable seeds will 
be quickly set up. As a first step in the 
direction the National Seeds Corpora¬ 
tion has already established a seed 
industry service centre, which provides 
specifications for equipment to be 
manufactured in India, proscribes stan¬ 
dards for testing, and issues certificates. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN SEPTEMBER 


NEW POSTINGS 

The following appointments and tras- 
fers of secretaries in the union govern¬ 
ment were approved recently to take 
effect from December 1, 1970: Ministry 
of Industrial Development and 
Internal Trade— Mr B.D. Pando, 
Ministry of Steel & Heavy En¬ 
gineering—Mr H.C. Sarin, Ministry 
of Foreign Trade—MrH^Lal, Ministry 
of Defence—Mr K.B. Lall, Ministry 
of Irrigation & Power—Mr B.P. 
Patel, Department of Health and 
Family Planning—Mr K.K. Dass, 
Ministry of Information & Broadcast¬ 
ing—Mr R.C. Dutt, Ministry of Edu¬ 
cation & Youth Services—Mr T.P. Singh 
(Junior) and Department of Personnel— 
Mr B.B. Lall. The posting of Mr Govind 
Narein as Secretary, Ministry of Home 
Affairs, has also be^ approved and 
will take effect from January 1, 1971. 

traction gears 

The union government proposes to 
encourage creation of capacity for trac¬ 
tion gears for railways. The broad sp^i- 
fications of traction gears are: High 
alloy steel (En27, En 33, etc.); tolerances 
as per tables 5 & 6 of BSS 235 — 1951 
'gears for traction'; ground finish as 
per tables 3 & 4 of BSS 235 — 1951. 
Gears are required to be oil-hardened 
and tempered in some cases before 
rough machining and annealed before 
rinal machining. Finished gears should 
have Brizieil Hardness figure of 250 
and tensile strength of 10 tonnes/sq.cm. 

Diameter: (i) Gears—around 10 cm 
upto 120 cm for some gear rims, (ii) 
Pinions—20 to 30 cms. Thickness of 
gears Sc pinions—15 to 25 cm. Module 
—11,10, 5,3, 3.75. Proposals have been 
invited from prospective entrepreneurs 
for establishment of manufacturing 
capacity for traction gears. Proposals 
in this regard are to be self-contained 
and complete in all respects and should, 
besides, indicate details of (i) phased 
manufacturing programme, (ii) indi¬ 
genous capital equipment and raw mate¬ 
rials; (iii) foreign collaboration, if any. 
Application are to be addressed to the 


(Rs crores) 


Type of trade 

September 

Cumulative totals for 

April—September 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

Exports (including re¬ 

119.19 

119.35 

678.02 

700.25 

exports) 

Imports 

130.76 

154.76 

821.06 

808.31 

Balance of trade 

—11.57 

-35.41 

—143.04 

—108.06 


Secretaiy, Ministry of Industrial De¬ 
velopment and Internal Trade (Deptt. of 
Industrial Development) S^tion, 
New Delhi, before December 31, 1970. 

VANCOUVER FAIR 

The union government has decided 
to participate in the fifth British Colom¬ 
bia International Trade Fair to be held 
at Vancouver (Canada) from June 2 to 
12, 1971. It is proposed to project the 
image of Indians developing economy 
and to give extensive commercial pub¬ 
licity to Indian manufactures in the 
trade fair. Exporters and manufac¬ 
turers, who intend to participate in the 
fair, have been advis^ to send their 
list of exhibits to the Director of Ex- 
bitions of the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade through export promotion coun¬ 
cils or commodity boards. 

PULSES AND OILSEEDS 

The situation regarding production 
of pulses and oilseeds figured prorai- 
oently in the discussions of the consul¬ 
tative Committee of Parliament for the 
Department of Agriculture at its meet¬ 
ing held recently under the chairmanship 
of Mr Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, Minister 
for Food, Agriculture, Community 
Development and Co-operation. It was 
admitted that the extension of food 
crop production was cutting into the 
acreage under pulses and oilseeds. The 
practice of rotating one cereal crop with 
a pulse crop, which incidentally helps 
in maintaining soil fertility, was also 
being adversely affected by the tendency 
to grow cereals in succession. An 
account of the steps in this field was 
given at the meeting. Short-duration 
and high-yielding varieties of pulses 
and groundnut have already been 
evolved. The new varieties of ground¬ 
nut have been introduced in about 
400,000 hectares in Andhra Pradesh. 
Tamil Nadu, Mysore and Orissa as a 
second crop. Two new varieties of 
castor seeds, one evolved in Hyderabad 
and other in Gujarat, have been grown 
over 18,000 hectares and the target is 
to cover 100,000 hectares by the end of 
the fourth Plan, 

U.S.S.R. CHEMICALS EXHIBIT 

An exhibition of some important 
chemical reagents from the Soviet 
Union has been organised in the capital 
for five days. It was inaugurated by 
Dr Triguna Sen, union Minister for 
Petroleum, Chemicals, Metals and 
Mines, at YMCA Tourist Centre on 
December 7, 1970. 

The exhibition is of highly technolo¬ 
gical importance. Chemical reagents 
of purity ranging from 0.00001 to 
0.00000000001 and a wide ran^ 
of raw materials and other exhi¬ 
bits of great scientific '«lue are on 





thf- ■ wall 

«f-Trade 

Steviffi 'Foifeto -*~Tr»de <!>r^nkaUott 
v/o ‘'SOJ!UZCHIMEXJ»0?lT’, (Mos. 
cow) and Chemicals rde ‘Univew’ Pri¬ 
vate ^itsid* A detegation of Russian 
sciehUs^ 4 hlao visiting India. Lectures 
Q^^^ aeientists «re being organised in 
i|i|lpdi1^t.{Qdiim, organisations dealing 
with chemicals.; 


An added' atraction of this exhibi¬ 
tion is- screening of short films on live 
eXjjieriments and a special film on the 
(hemlcal technology. 


FOUNDRY ME5SION FOR JAPAN 

A five-man foundry study mission 
headed by Mr S.K. Dam of Mukand 
Iron and Steel Works Ltd., Bombay 
left for Japan recently. The mission, 
organised by the Asian Productivity 
Organisation and sponsored by Na¬ 
tional Productivity Council will visit 
various foundries in Japan, and make an 
observational study of steel, iron and 
malleable foundry practices. The mis¬ 
sion will be in Japan for about a fort¬ 
night. After the study, it is expected to 
submit its report to the National Pro¬ 
ductivity Council within three months. 


IMPORT OF CHLORAMPHENICOL 

The Ministry of Petroleum & Chemi¬ 
cals and Mines & Metals has advised 
such of the parties as are in a position 
to procure supplies of Chlorampheni¬ 
col from abroad to get in touch imme¬ 
diately with the State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion. The imports to be made by indivi¬ 
dual parties would be added to the pool 
operated by the STC. Augmentation 
of the pool in this manner, it is felt, 
would be in the interest of the indust^, 
as a whole. The import of the essential 
drugs» including Chloramphenicol, has 
been canalised through the STC. At 
present there is world-wide shortage of 
Chloramphenicol as some plants manu¬ 
facturing this drug shut down for some 
thpa to cany out modifications follow¬ 
ing serious explosion of one of them. 
Tw STC, however, have made every 
effort to locate supplies flom whatever 
sources that may be available. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 

A|rS.y;. Pillai has been appointed 
Map^ingDirector fof J^zer Limited in 
Ipdia m place of Mf Jbhn' S. Baker, 
u^'is leavihg'to take u^ another Pfizer 
aj^immept in Africa. The ap- 
pbifitmeiit of MrPitlai as the chief ex- 
eCuHyeforall Pfizer oj^rations in this 
'cwholes the Ihdianisation 
'' ' liMc bt company so that all 
irhdQtihitmmduig rnghjafacluring. 
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G>mpany Affairs 


KIRLOSKAR CONSULTANTS 

Mr S.L. Kirloskar, Chairman, Kirlos- 
kar Consultants Ltd, at the reccntty 
held general meeting told the share¬ 
holders that services of the company 
were increasingly being utilised by in¬ 
tending entrepreneurs who got their 
cases prepared to secure financial assis¬ 
tance. He added that government's new 
policy on development iiaance had 
opened up enormous possibilities for 
entrepreneurs of modest means and in 
this context he complimented the finan¬ 
cial institutions such as SICOM, MSFC 
and MSSIDC (Bombay). GSFC (Ahme- 
dabad), RSIMDC (Jaipur), PIDC 
(Chandigarh) and J & KIDC (Srinagar) 
for their progressive and helping attitude 
to the emerging entrepreneurs. He urged 
that any shortcoming on the part of 
few investors should not discourage the 
government and the attitude of helpful¬ 
ness should be maintained in respect of 
those who deserve financial encourage¬ 
ment. Mr Kirloskar added that govern¬ 
ment's policy of encouraging indigenous 
consultancy service revealed govern¬ 
ment's increasing confidence in indige¬ 
nous talent. 

Mr Kirloskar stated that the govern¬ 
ment should adopt a comparatively less 
rigid attitude in respect of import of 
know-how which did not exist within 
the country. The import of know-how, 
he added was not limited to developing 
countries alone. Even in advanced 
countries, know-how has been imported. 
For instance, recently three prominent 
business firms in Germany gathered to¬ 
gether to set up a new company to 
buy know-how on gas turbines from the 
Rolls Royce of England. Mr Kirloskar 
also suggested that a close and direct 
liaison should be developed between 
the national laboratories and the consul¬ 
tancy firms in the country so that a mass 
of useful data and material which was 
collected could be used properly. He 


The entire equipment will be procured 
from indigenous sources. In fact an afe 
furnace and some other essential equip¬ 
ment is already under installation. The 
project will be set up in Haryana. The 
company proposes to issue capital to 
the tune of Rs 75 lakhs divided into 
equity shares of Rs 60 lakhs and 9.5 
per cent cumulative redeemable prefe¬ 
rence shares of Rs 15 lakhs. The pro¬ 
moters and friends have already subs¬ 
cribed to the extent of Rs 20 lakhs in 
equity shares and further shares worth 
Rs 10 lakhs have been agreed to be taken 
by promoters, their friends and asso¬ 
ciates. Tite company, will shortly issue 
by prospectus equity shares of Rs 30 
lakhs and preference shares of Rs 
15 lakhs. It will also be finalising loan 
arrangements for Rs 20 lakhs from a 
financial institution. In view of the 
present steel shortage and considerable 
demand for special steel in the country, 
Mr Raunaq Singh was confident that 
the company would not only be able to 
break even but declare dividend after 
the very first year of working. 

INDIA TOBACCO 

The directors of India Tobacco Co. 
Ltd have proposed an interim dividend 
of 6l per cent (subject to tax) for the 
current financial year. They hope to 
declare a final dividend, at the annual 
general meeting to be held in August 
1971, of not more than seven per cent 
making a total of 13| per cent for the 
year. The minimum dividend for the 
year will be same as was paid for the 
last year. The company issued 3,790,(XX) 
ordinary shares in early 1970 to Indian 
shareholders and to the general public, 
the overseas shareholders having sur¬ 
rendered in the company's equity capital 
over 25 per cent with 4,790,000 ordi¬ 
nary shares of Rs 10 each. Tlie Indian 
participation in the company's equity 
capital is expected to be further in¬ 
creased in future. 


authorised capital of lU 25 cpih* 
prising 200,000. equity shares of Rs IQ 
eadi and ^2)00 unclassified shares- of 
Rs 10 each. It has a paMfUp.eapit^ of 
Rs 9.05 lakhs. The entire public issue 


has been underwritten. The coinpaay 
has its own building at Worli, BiWbav. 
With the changing techniques in the field 
of dry-cleaning and dyeing, the conij^y 
has been equipped with modem ma^ 
chinery costing Rs 17 lakhs and is cater* 
ing to the growing demands of well 
known hotels and airlines. It has re^ 


cently extended its activities to dealing tn 
fabrics and processing textiles into quit* 
ted fabrics which is the latest conver¬ 


sion process in textiles and is used in 
decoration and furnishing. With the 
onset of jumbo jets the company is 
f^ised to meet the demands of the air¬ 
lines for a light-weight quilted fabric 
which has properties of heat insulation. 


DUNLOP 

The directors of Dunlop India Ltd 
have proposed to make an application 
to the government for consent to the 
issue of 1,500,000 ordinary shares of 
Rs JO each, at a premium of Rs four per 
share, in the proportion of three new 
ordinary shares for every 20 ordinary 
shares held. 


BANK OF INDIA 

Bank of India has introduced a 
monthly income plan, the highlights of 
which are: interest on deposit is payable 
to the depositor or his nominee every 
month, minimum period of deposit is 
two years, amount of deposit could be 
multiples of Rs 1,000 with a minimum 
of Rs 5,000. The scheme is formulated 
to meet specific needs of diverse custo¬ 
mer groups. 

CHEMICALS AND FIBRES 

The directors of Chemicals and Fibres 
of India Ltd have proposed a final divi¬ 
dend of Rs 1.65 per share or 16.S per 
cent for the year ended September, 1970^ 
making a total of Rs 2.75 per share or 
27.S per cent for the year as a whole 
on the increased capitm arising from a 
bonus issue of two shares for every five 
shares held. 


also suggested that financial institutions 
should help consultancy firms which in¬ 
vest considerable cash resources on vari¬ 
ous projects in anticipation of their fees. 

BHARAT STEEL 

Mr Raunaq Singh, Managing Director 
of Bharat Steel Tubes Ltd, and Chairman 
of Raunaq & Company Private Ltd, reve¬ 
aled recently that his company is promot¬ 
ing a major special steel manufacturing 
project. As the project will involve a capi¬ 
tal outlay of less than rupees one crore, 
no industrial licence will be required. 


MODERN HOME 

The Modem Home Ltd, proprietors 
of Band Box, the well-known dry- 
cleaning and dyeing firm, will enter the 
capital market on December 14, J970, 
with a public issue of Rs 7.95 lakhs,to 
finance its expansion programme. The , 
list will close on December 24 or earlier 
but not before December 16. The 
company was originally incorporated 
as a private limited company and Was 
converted into a public limited 
pany on November 12, 19?0, It has an ' 


LARSEN AND TOUBKO 

Steam Ceaeraiors: The first steam 
generators to be made in India for 
mid plant have bean despatobsd 
froW the FoWW Wprks of Larson , 
Toubrb Ltd, on •their" \^ay to Kamiki 
for installation at the sebond unit oC,!^ 
Rajasthafi Atomic Power Project. 
first oiiit bad utilised eqifipibent 1^ 
pOrtbdftbm Canada. spjAtltica*^ 
ted and made to exacting ;4nimdaid^ 
e^ bf the two; steam geiietalaiiK catt¬ 
ies a drum^ h^vy wim ah? 
> feed water headei^ ana ten; 
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When quality counts 



you can count on these 
brands: 


Cycle Brand Swar Brand India Brand 


Wire HeeidSi All .s.eial 

Reeds, Jute Cambs and 
Jute Reads 


EavPtiao Combed Best Egyptian Cotton 
Cotton Yarn and Staple Healds Heald Plying 
Fibre Yarn Yarn. Finest P^'ahad 

Steel Wire Reede, 
Brass Reeds, StrlkinQ 
Combs and Dobby 
Harness without rubber. 


(^J 


m NEW iNDU nmtsmES umted 


sirtMiti* IL Mehta ft Ce.. Bombey. Ahmeftabad. Calcutta, Ceitirtatwe * M ^ts P e d|b A 
INL AlMWdatad. Bembey • W. H. Brady 4 Co. Ltd., Benibai, Madras, CaiCuHS ♦ iBadOSMe 
TeMMSsms. BediNy. for aH-melal reede enly. 

Af$o mmaiktonn^fMttk amtns aiNf Agft phologrtfUc ptpm 
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CENTURY RATON 

India’s foremost Rayon yarn manufacturers,^ 

offer products of outstanding quality 
for the International Markets. 




Hr nDUSTRUL CHEHCIIS: 

* Sulphuric Acid * Hydrochloric Acid * Liquid Ch|oiiSP::^S$dilMftJH|[|A^^ 

^ TTRECORD: 

India’s finest and equal to the world’s best. 


H> CENRIT rSBRICS: 

High Class Cotton/Rayon/Blended Fabrics, 

• Sarees and Dress Materials 

* Furnishing and Upholstery Materials * Household Linen and Towelling* 


Export Enquirits to: CENTURY RAYON, Induwry Houje. 159. Churehg*«e Reclamation. Bombay 20. 
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clum((efi. They wore fabricated by 
Larsen & Toi4h*o Ltd at its Powai 
works. 

Karrester Demonstration: The John 
Deere Combine, which harvests the 
crop in one continuLOUs operation, was 
demonstrated to farmers at Raipur, 
in the presence of Mr Madhavlal Dube, 
Minister of State for Agriculture and 
Public Works, Government of Madhya 
Pradesh. The demonstration was carried 
out at the Government Agriculture 
Farm, Labandhi, by Larsen & Toubro 
Ltd. The demonstration showed how 
the revolutionary John Deere Combine 
harvests the crop, threshes it and 
grades and cleans the grain in one conti¬ 
nuous operation. The combine can 
also discharge the grain into a trailer. 
John Deere Combines are manufactured 
by Deere & Co., of USA, the world’s 
leading manufacturer of agricultural 
equipment, with plants in the USA, and 
West Germany. The company offers the 
most complete range of agricultural 
equipment including tractors and im¬ 
plements. Larsen & Toubro Ltd and 
Its subsidiary company, Willcox Buck- 
well India Ltd hold the franchise for 
John Deere products in north, central, 
west and south India. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

The First National City Bank has 
set up its first Management Consultation 
Division (MCD) in New Delhi. It has 
plans to set up similar divisions in other 
major cities also. MCD offers prompt 
and confidential assistance in solving 
the small units" problems, regardless of 
their product or industry. In a team 
effort, with technical experts if neces¬ 
sary, MCD offers a complete package of 
specialised services in various functional 
areas that would result in substantial im¬ 
provements in management competence, 
profits and efficiency. 

GLAXO 

Mr lain Mackinnon, Chairman 
Glaxo laboratories (India) Ltd, has 
told the shareholders at the company’s 
annual general meeting in Bombay re¬ 
cently that duo to many pre-oocupations 
with the work of Glaxo latornalional 
around the world, he had decided to re¬ 
sign his chairmanship of the company 
and the board had decided to appoint 
Mr James S. Raj. a non-executive direc¬ 
tor, in his place. Referring to the com¬ 
pany’s operations in the context of the 
recent measures of price control affect¬ 
ing ^uga and pharmaoeuti^l pr^ara- 
tions, he point^ out that it would be 
difficult to forecast what would be the 
engrail effect on the company’s sales 
and profits in 1970-71. The nego^- 
tions* with the government concerning 
! thecoippany’s pricing scheme wore only 
lepn^tly completed and the results were 
t not W The board, he stated, 

• the inevitable ad- 
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verse effects on the profitability of its 
pharmaceutical operations hy increas¬ 
ing emphasis on the other areas of the 
company"s business, notably, family 
products whose sales had shown good 
progress in the first four months o? the 
current year. Mr Mackinnon assured 
the shareholders that it would be the 
company’s endeavour to maintain the 
company’s business in the highest state 
of efficiency so as to weather the storm. 

Glaxo Laboratories has received a 
contract firom the Soviet Union for 
export of beta-ionone valued at Rs 50 
lakhs. The supplies are to be made 
during the first 10 months of 1971. 

HINDUSTAN TRACTORS 

Hindustan Tractors Ltd has reported 
that during the year ended March 1970, 
there was a fall in sales by Rs 10 lakhs 
to Rs 4.16 crores. After providing for 
depreciation of Rs 10.26 lakhs a loss 
ofRs 32.27 lakhs was recorded against a 
loss of Rs 4.35 lakhs in the previous 
year. The loss has been adjusted by 
withdrawing a sum of Rs 28.17 lakhs 
from the general reserve. The directors 
have stat^ that the price fixed by the 
government for the tractors has been 
unrealistic and uneconomical. The com¬ 
pany has made fresh application to the 
government for an upward revision of 
the prices in view of the all-round rise in 
costs. Since June, 1968, prices were 
frozen by the government at a low level. 
Though the company has enough orders 
on hand, production has been affected 
due to shortage of certain raw materials. 

BAKELITE HYLAM 

Mr K.D. Rutter, Managing Director, 
and Mr P. W. J. Simeox. Controller Over¬ 
seas Companies, Bakelite Xylonite Ltd, 
UK, rocenilyjvisited this country to ob¬ 
serve the progress of Bakelite Hylam 
Ltd, India, and particularly the Rs 1.5- 
crore expansion programme due to 
materialise in 1971-72. Bakelite Hylam 
Ltd is a pioneer in the manufacture of 
thermosetting plastics in this country. 
A joint sector enterprise, in which Bake¬ 
lite Xylonite Ltd and the Andhra Pra¬ 
desh government have a share, Bakelite 
Hylam manufactures a wide range of 
thermosetting plastics including Hylam 
industrial laminates, Decolam deedra- 
ting laminates and Hylak polyester 
resins, phenolic resins and phenolic 
moulding materials, products that 
match the highest international stand¬ 
ards and find applications in numer¬ 
ous industries. 

HINDUSTAN THOMPSON 

The main offices of Hindustan 
Thompson Associates (HTA) has mov¬ 
ed to new premises recently in ‘Express 
Towers’, Nariman Point, at the southern 
tip of Bombay’s Marine Drive. HTA 
will, however, continue to maintain 
offices at Lakshmi Building, where its 


’ ' '-W ’(^ , 

registered office is situated. In a fife, 
span of 41 years, the company has 
charted a substantial growth. Figures 
from 1970 records show more than 100 
clients and billings that total nearly Rs 
7.5 crores. To this, the Bombay office 
contributes 35 clients, and a billing of 
about Rs 2.5 crorcs. 

MADRAS INDUSTRIAL LININGS 

A major job of rubber-lining for the 
three large phosphoric acid storage tanks 
of Madras Fertilisers Ltd, a public sec¬ 
tor undertaking, has been completed by 
Madras Industrial Linings Ltd. Two 
of these tanks are installed in the har¬ 
bour area and the third one at Manali 
which is the site of the fertiliser com¬ 
plex. This is considered tobe the largest 
single job of its kind executed in the 
country so far. 

BANK OF TOKYO 

During the six months ended March 
31. 1970, the Bank of Tokyo Ltd re¬ 
corded a gross income of 69,466 million 
yen. Profit before tax for the period 
was around 4,322 million yen. The Bank 
paid a dividend at the rate of 2.25 yen 
per share (9 per cent per annum) which 
absorbed 900 million yen. On March 31, 
1970, deposits of the bank were around 
802,708 million yen. The bank has 
offices in most of the countries, apart 
from 30 offices in Japan. In India 
the bank has branches in New Delhi, 
Bombay and Calcutta, 

UNITS PRICE RAISED 

The sale and repurchase prices of units 
of the Unit Trust of India were raised 
by five paise each with effect from De¬ 
cember 2, 1970, and the prices have 
been fixed respectively at Rs 10.85 
and Rs 10.45 per unit. 

COMPANY REGISTRATIONS 

A total of 147 companies were re¬ 
gistered under the Companies Act, 
1956 in the different states and union 
territories during the month of August, 
1970. Among the new floatations four 
companies were limited by guarantee, 
while the remaining 143 were limited 
by shares, comprising 10 public limited 
companies and 133 private limited com¬ 
panies having aggregate authorised 
capital of Rs 7.90 crorcs and Rs 10.68 
crores respectively. One of the com¬ 
panies registered during the month was 
government company namely, The 
Cashew Corporation of India Ltd, 
Delhi with an authorised capital of 
Rs 2 crores. Of the 143 companies limi¬ 
ted by shares, 79 would be engaged in 
“processing and manufacture”, 37 in 
‘"commerce” (trade & finance) and the 
remaining 27 in other miscellaneous 
activities. Eleven of the companies 
limited by shares may be classified as 
large-sized ones having authorised capi¬ 
tal of Rs SO lakhs and above. 
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COMPANY MEETING 

CONSOLIDATED COFFEE 


LIMITED 


Speech of Mr. M.A. Sreenivasan* Cbairmao, Consolidated Coffee Limited, at the 
27th Annual General Meeting of the Company, on the 30th November, 1970. 


The crop harvested during the year 
was, unfortunately, much below ex¬ 
pectation and indeed the lowest har¬ 
vested during the decade, considering 
the additional acreage acquired from 
Messrs. Volkart Brothers. It serves as 
a painful reminder of the vulnerability 
of plantations, as of all agriculture, 
to adverse seasonal conditions, and 
brings into sharp focus the need for 
unremitting effort to cope with the va¬ 
garies of the monsoon by explorat'on 
and exploitation of water resources. 
It points to the need for improving 
productivity and for constant vigilance. 
It also emphasises the importance of 
diversification. 

Your Directors have kept these mat¬ 
ters prominently in mind and hope 
that, with the new clearings coming into 
bearing and improved productivity in 
the area in bearing it may not be long 
before we attain higher levels of pro¬ 
duction. 

In my address to you last year, I 
spoke at some length about the anomaly 
and the iniquity of taxation of agricul¬ 
tural income above 1 lakh of rupees 
at 60% in our State, and expressed 
the hope that a measure of relief may 
soon be extended. That hope still re¬ 
mains deferred. 

On the bright side is the acquisition, 
mentioned in the Directors' report, of 
a modern sawing peeling and veneering 
plant in association with the well-known 
Messrs. Western India Plywoods Ltd. 
This is expected to improve your Com¬ 
pany’s timber realisations and export 
earnings. 

Other plans for diversification of your 
Company’s activities and resources, 
such as the cultivation of cocoa, arc 


being actively pursued, though progress 
has been slow, owing to delays beyond 
the Company’s control. 

With a view to enable the Company 
further to diversify and expand in this 
and other directions, a proposal for a 
Special Resolution is included in the 
agenda for your approval. 

Taking into consideration the in¬ 
herent strength and resources of your 
Company and the future prospects, 
your Directors have recommended the 
payment of a dividend of 15% on the 
enlarged capital which, as you will 
note, is equivalent to 20% on the capital 
before the last bonus issue, compared 
with 18i% last year. 

My old and valued friend Mr. J. 
Anderegg, who was wkh us at our last 
Annual General Meeting, relinquished 
his Directorship of the Company in 
April this year. His co-operation and 
counsel were of great help in bringing 
about the merger of the Tellicherry 
Branch of Messrs. Volkart Brothers and 
in the conduct of the affairs of your 
Company thereafter. 1 know that every 
one of you wilt join my colleagues and 
me in wishing him and Mrs. Anderegg 


good health and happiness in their 
homeland. ' 

The Board is fortunate in having Mr. 
Balthasar Reinhart, as one of its.mem- 
bers. His wide knowledge and experi¬ 
ence of commerce and industry and the 
international status and contacts of the 
House of Volkarts, of which he is a 
Partner, are sure to be of great value to r 
your Company. 

In Mr. Malegam, the other nominee 
of Messrs. Volkart Brothers, the Di¬ 
rectors have a colleague wh6se experi¬ 
ence and acumen in matters of Com¬ 
pany finance and law have been of 
great help. 

Staff and labour relations have conti¬ 
nued to be excellent. Our thanks are 
duo to the Managing Director Mr. K.B. 
Somana, the Field Manager Mr. K.M. 
Apaiah and the Officers of the Company 
for another year’s good work. 

To my colleagues on the Board I am 
deeply indebted for valued advice and 
help. 

(This does not purport to be a record of 
the prooeedinp of the Aniittal Geoeral 
Meeting. 
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l>eiiSem6er ilV 1$70 
R£CQftdi§ AND STATISTICS 

Increasing Exports 

t^NsiiQ(ii»ir UPON |jtt9 devaluation 
of the rupee in June, 1966, all export 
incentive schemes were withdrawn, fii 
the case of exports of cotton textiles, the 
v^ue of incentives available under the 
)trc*devalualioo export incentive scheme 
amounted, in certain cases, to over 90 
> per cent of the f.o.b. value, whereas 
the rupee bcnelit of devaluation came 
to 57i per cent only. Thi.s position 
made exports of cotton textiles diiU- 
cult and a decline set in. The decline 
was marked after exports against the 
orders booked before devaluation had 
been completed by March, 1967. 

In August, 1966, an import reple¬ 
nishment scheme for the import of 
permissible dyes and chemicals up to 
five per cent (now increased to 6> per 
cent) of the f.o.b. value of the exports 
of cotton textiles (other than grey) was 
announced. Later on, an import re¬ 
plenishment scheme for the import of 
embellishments, machinery items etc. 
up to 71 per cent (now increased up to 
nine per cent) of the f.o.b. value of c.\- 
ports of ready-made garments was also 
announced. In addition the following 
steps have been taken to increase ex¬ 
ports of cotton textiles:— 

(i) Reduction in customs duties on 
cotton textiles has been secured from 
the USA, EEC, Japan, Australia 
imd Nordic countries. Those reduc¬ 
tions range between seven per cent and 
JO per cent of the existing tariffs. 

(ii) In terras of the bilateral arrange¬ 
ments entered into with the UK and 
the USA, higher export quotas for cot¬ 
ton textiles have been secured. 

(iii) Securing quotas from countries 
like EEC 

(iv) Preference in the matter of allo¬ 
cation of foreign cotton which had 
been surrendered by otlier allottee 
mills. 

(v) Earmarking of a specific quanility 
Off global cotton for allocation to mills 
manufacturing and cxporliug fine and 
spper-fine categories of doth. 

i (vj) Payments of royalties in respect 
qf use of the trade mark ‘Sanforized’ 
i^ing linked up with export of Sau- 
forized doth. Registered users of the 
tfadc mark ‘Sanforized’ have been 
allowed to process and mark tlic cloth 
fivm o^her ipills for purpose of export, 
f 

! As a result of these measures, coti- 
sldecable improvement took place in 
exports of cotton textiles. Export of 
viiaious itetos of epttoo textiles during 
i^68>69 bas shown an improvement. 


of G»tton Textiles 

Expoftij during the lirsl half of 1970 
have been the highest since 1966 
month-wise as well as quarter-wise. 
Exports during Junuary-June, 1970 at 
Rs 58.33 crores were higher than ex¬ 
ports during January-June, 1969 by 16 
per cent. Exports during April 1969/ 
March 1970 at about Rs 112 crorcs were 
higher than exports of about Rs 97 
crores during April J 968-March 1969 
by about 15 per cent. A development of 
significance has been that Indian tex¬ 
tiles have made an entry into west 
European markets which had liitherto 
remained rather unpenetrable. Another 
development of significance has been 
that exports of cotton yarn during 
1968 and 1969 are the highest during 
the last several years. This has to be 
viewed against the background that 
world export trade in cotton textiles 
have remained static around 800,000 
tons for the last 60 years and the fact 
that all countries arc endeavouring to 
set up their own textile industries, In¬ 
dia’s share in the world cotton piece 
goods alone, which constitutes the bulk 
of the exports, has been of the order of: 


1964 

8.6 per cent 

1965 

10.3 

1966 

8.0 „ 

1967 

7.9 „ 

1968 

8.8 


The varieties of cloth that constitute 
the bulk of the export are sheeting, 
veils, mulls, domestics, drills, long-cloth 
and shirting in that order. Grey fab¬ 
rics constitute the bulk of the export of 
piece-goods and next to this category 
come fabrics, in categories (i) white; (ii) 
piccc-dycd; (iii) printed; and (iv) yarn 
dyed. Efforts are being made to diver¬ 
sify exports by exporting increased 
quantities of apparel and other manu¬ 
factures. India has improved also its 
unit price realisation as would be seen 
from the following figures: 



Unit price 
realisation 

(iu Rs) 

March l%7 

1.47 

March 1968 

1.33 

March 1969 

1.52 

March 1970 

1.52 


The quantum of trade in cotton yarn 
reached a record level at 38.64 million 
kgs. valued at Rs 2911.6 lakhs in 1968- 
70, As compared to the exports of 
19.51 million l^s. valued at Rs 1285.9 
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lakhs, exports in 1969-70regis(ered more 
than lOOper cent increase. The average 
price realised per kilogram in 19^-70 
was more by Re 0.95 at Rs 7.54 per kg, 
us compared to that in 1968-69, 
During tfa« period April-July 1970, 
a total quantity of 11.58 million 
kgs. valued at Rs 10^.3 lakh 
was exported as compared to the ex¬ 
ports of 12.54 million kgs. valued at 
Rs 864.7 lakhs in April-July 1969, 
The quantum (though there was a de¬ 
cline in terms of value), of exports in¬ 
creased by 20 per cent in April-July, 
1970. 

Burma has emerged as the leading 
market for this item, accounting for 
about Rs 12 crores in 1969-70, wliicb 
works out to 40 per cent of the total 
exports. The UK, Yugoslavia, Ceylon, 
the UAR and Czechoslovakia each 
accounting for Rs 374.2 lakhs, Rs 349.9 
lakhs, Rs 234.0 lakhs, Rs 235.5 lakhs 
and Rs 227.2 lakhs respectively, which 
together accounted for 49 per cent of 
the total exports in 1969-70. Exports 
to Indonesia dropped in 1969-70, as 
the commercial credit extended by 
India had been utilised fully in the 
previous year. The introduction uf 
specific licensing in Nigeria affected 
shipments to this market but in 1969- 
70 exports again looked upwards. 
Exports to Belgium and West Germany 
in the EEC were comparatively better. 
On the whole, liadc in cotton yam is 
considered healthy. I hiN trend is likely 
to contimio in 1970-71, 

Apparel Export 

Exports of apparel from Rs 268.1 
lakhs in 1967-68 increased to Rs 330.2 
lakhs in 1968-69 and increased further 
to Rs 548.8 lakhs in l%9-70. In 1970-71 
(April-July), exports amounted to Rs 
167.2 lakhs. The USSR continued 
to be the leading market. In 
1969-70, she improved her olftake 
to Rs 280.7 lakhs which works out to 
nearly 50 per cent of the total exports. 
Dress shins is the major item cxpoi tod 
to this market. Exports to the USA 
increased more than two-folds at Rs 
76.3 laklis in 1969-70. The UK. too 
shared the general buoyancy in exports 
and purchased to the tune of Rs 74.2 
lakhs. Lately, demand from Sudan tuis 
improved. There is wide scope for I'ur- 
thcr improvement in exports. 

Exports of cotton hosiery expanded 
steadily from Rs 12.8 lakhs in 1967-68 to 
Rs 22.5 lakhs in 1968-69 and further to 
Rs 2^,. 4 lakhs in 1969-70. Czcchosjova- 
kia is the leading market for this item, 
accounting for Rs 13.2 lakhs in 1969-70, 
which is 46 per cent of the total exports. 
Nepal is the second largest market. Ex¬ 
ports of hosiery have not dovolopod 
much due to high prices of local yarn, 
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THE 6WAU0R BATON SEE MF6. (WVG.) CO., LTD. 


(Pulp Division) 


Birlakootam — Mavoor—Kozhikode 


saves 


enormous foreign exchange for National Development 


manufacturing Rayon-grade Dissolving Pulp out of 
bamboo, eucalyptus and wood 

Regd» Office : 

BIRtAGRAM, NAGDA (N. P.) 


Grwn t *WOOOPULP'. Calicut. 


Phono I ^1-74 




j» llw nflpuoi; fsiw «fid 

4ttS9 Joe Slower pfo^octivi^. 

' 'the wjports of othw cotton mean* 
faCtwee com]niang towels, handicer- 
•chfeft, bedsJhi^s, pillow-cases, blank- 
. kets, sewing tltfcM* rc^ hod twines, 
ehaddafs, embroidered, cloth, etc. 
amfOiifl^ to Rs 1353^4 lakhs in 1969- 
' 70 as nihinst Rs 1504.6lakhs in 1968^ 
and'Rs 1222,2 lakhs in I967-M. Dur- 
itu Ute period Ai»il-Joly 1970, exports 
or these items amounted to Rs 477.3 
lakhs. The UK. the USSR, the USA, 
’Kenya; Sudan, and the Persian Gulf 
ports are some of the major markets 
for these items. There is scope for im¬ 
provement in exports, as these items 
particuiarly bedsheets, towels, sewing 
thread, etc. are widely accept^ in the 
overseas markets. 


The exports of cotton handloom 
fabrics of standard type for the current 
half year have shown a slight increase 
over those of the corresponding period 
during the previous year. The exports 
of non-fabric items is more or less 
steady. As far as the exports of silk 
handloom fabrics are concerned, ex¬ 
ports during the period Janiiary-June 
1970 have almost doubled that of the 
exports for the corresponding period 
during' 1969. The total exports of 
handloom fabrics, on the basis of provi¬ 
sional figures, indicate an increase of 
about 80 per cent over that of last year. 
As far as the direction of exports is 
concerned, among traditional markets, 
our exports to Singapore are on the 
increase followed closely by Malaysia, 
Nepal, Sudan, Sierra Leone, Kuwait, 
and, Kenya. Due to the unsettled poli- 


ticrt oondt,lions, in Aden, our . exports' 
of to that country have suiierbd 
very badly* Among the non-traditb^I 
maHcets, the place of USA was taken 
over by West Germany in that our ex¬ 
ports to West Germany during the first 
three months of 1970, on the basi$ of 
all-India figures, were of the or^er of 
Rs 1.72 crores as against Rs 0.27 crores 
for the same period to that country in 
the previous year. Exports to the USA 
have shown a marked improvement, 
namely, from Rs 0,49 crores for the 
first three months in 1969 to Rs 0.53 
crores for the corresponding period in 
1970. The other important countries in 
the non-tradittonal markets for our 
handloom fabrics are: France, Nether¬ 
lands, Belgium in EEC, Japan, Sweden, 
the UK, Denmark and Switzerland 
among others. Our exports to all the 
non-traditional markets generally are 
on the increase. 

In order to make available the essen¬ 
tial dyes and chemicals required by the 
handloom export trade, the Textile 
Commissioner, at the request of the 
Handloom Export Promotion Council, 
convened a meeting with leading ex¬ 
porters of handloom fabrics, representa¬ 
tives of the dyestuff units and technical 
representative of the DGTD in April 
1970. As per the recommendations made 
at the above meeting, suitable proposals 
were made to the government for allow¬ 
ing essential dyes and chemicals needed 
by the handloom export trade which are 
at present included in the banned list. 

The Council has also started negotia¬ 
tions with the South India Mill Owners* 
Association for making required quality 


> ' " . ’ . . • ' ■’ 

of yarn needed by the haadbom oaport' 
trade at a steady priipe so ttiit the eoe*^" 
porters could enter into firinlcontbi^ 
for suiu>ly of baadtboui .fiibries' wltb. v 
foreign buyers. 

As per instructions from tbogovetfi* ' 
nient, the Council has constituted U > 
Oeyeiopment Ranel for .evolving ne# 
designs of new fabrics for the purpose, 
of exports. Leading exporters, affloUda 
froni Technical Institutions like, Spiitb. 
India Mill Owners' Association, Weav¬ 
ers’ Service Centres and the Institute 
of Handloom Technology are members- 
of this Development Panel. At its first, 
meeting held in January 1970, among 
other things, the Development Pann 
recommended the formation of four 
sub-panels to deal with matters relating’ 
to exports to such regions as (a) Europe, ■ 
including the UK, (b) Middle Bast and. 
African countries, (e) United States of 
America, Canada and (</) South East 
Asia, Australia, New Zealand, Hong 
Kong, Thailand and Japan. The sub- 
panel for (a) above met at Delhi on May 
16, 1970, and individual export targets 
were fixed among the leading exporters 
to Europe to be fulfilled during 1970, 
Individual export targets were fixed for 
member-exporters to the Middle East 
and African countries also. At this 
meeting, it was recommended to spon¬ 
sor two delegations, one to Middle 
East and cast African countries and the 
other to west African countries. Action 
is being taken to send delegations as 
suggested above in consultation with the 
chairman of the Council. 

Although handloom fabrics were • 
allowed to be imported without any 
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quota restriction* recently there was 
some dfflculty in the exports of the 
handioom made-up items to the USA. 
In order to overcome this difficulty^ the 
Textile Commissioner, in consultation 
with the Council, has brought in a 
scheme of certificate of origin so as to 
identify the handloortl made-up items 
from that of mill textile items. A high 
power delegation is conducting negotia¬ 
tions with the US Textile authorities so i 
as to exempt handioom items from the 
purview of Long-Term Textile Agree¬ 
ment between India and the United 
Slates of America. 

In response to a suggestion from the 
Indian Embassy in Spain about the 
market possibilities for Indian hand¬ 
ioom silk, the Council had sent a one- 
man delegation to study the market 
possibilities for exports of handioom 
silks and cottons. The one-man delega¬ 
tion to Spain has since completed this 
study and submitted a report to the 
Council on his findings. Action is be¬ 
ing taken on the recommendations made 
by him. 

in order to fully utilise the duty-free 
concession extended by the EEC coun¬ 
tries and also to study the market 
possibilities for increasing exports of 
cotton handioom items to these coun¬ 
tries, the Council during the current 
year propose to send three one-man 
delegations to study the market condi¬ 
tions for increasing exports of silk 
handioom items to EEC countries in 
general with particular reference to 
Netherlands, Belgium-Luxembourg and 


BASTBttH 

Italy. The other two One^tniitk de]e|a« 
tions representing the cotton handioom 
export trade would be visiting the EEC 
countries in August/September 1930. 

Although the Nordic countries have 
announced duty-free quota for exports 
of cotton handioom fabrics, our exports 
during 1969 to these countries were not 
appreciable. In order to study the con¬ 
sumer preference and for increasing the 
exports of cotton handioom items dur¬ 
ing the coming years, the Council pro- 
posted to send a two-man study team 
during the current year. The govern¬ 
ment have since approved of this pro¬ 
posal andthc two-man study team would 
commence the visit to these countries 
in August, 1970. 

Sample Fair 

The Council had participated in the 
International Samples Fair held at Bar¬ 
celona (Spain) during the first fortnight 
of June, 1970 through the Directorate of 
Exhibitions, New Delhi. From the re¬ 
port of the Exhibition Directorate, it 
is understood that keen interest was 
shown by the visiting public to the 
handioom fabrics displayed at the Exhi¬ 
bition. The Council nad sent handioom 
exhibits worth about Rs 1^161-00 and 
it is understood that all these exhibits 
were sold at the conclusion of the above 
fair,. 

The Council had participated in 
Expo70, Osaka, Japan. A representa¬ 
tive of the Council was present there so 
as to educate the visiting public about 


/i/nPRnpw 


tfi« timuoileMbte 

orhandlodnt fabrics availabla' for 
port from The Coun^l'had 
pH^red Trade Albums coutaHdaa 
swatches of the dlfibrent vartetigs jof 
silk/cotton handioom fabrics-and. fhr* 
ntshings. 

The Council Itsai participated hi iW 
Indian Indostl^ inhibition held at 
Kuala Lumpur in July. I9j6ahd Wpald! 
also be partidpating in the Indiais 
Industrial Exhibition to be held at 
Singapore. 

Prlie Award 

Following closely the Prize Award 
given to the best exportf Iw the Opveria* 
ment of India, the Handioom Export; 
Promotion Council has also instifut!^ 
a Prize Award Scheme for the best w- 
port of h^dloom cotton fabrics,, silk 
handioom 'fabrics and cotton ready'^ 
made garments during the year 1968. 
The Pnze Award function for the best 
handioom exports was held on 4tb 
April, 1970 at Madras. The function 
was presided over by His Excellency thO 
Governor of Tamil Nadu and the 
awards were distributed to the winners 
by Hon’ble B. R. Bhagat, the then 
Minister for Foreign Trade, Govern¬ 
ment of India. The Industries Minister 
for Tamil Nadu, Shri S. Madhavan, 
released -the trade albums meant for 
Expo '70. Spedal supplemeiits. were 
issued in this connection by two leading 
English Newspapers in the city. The AU 
India Radio, Madras, also gave cover¬ 
age.—Source: Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
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You can obtain 
Product Improvemont 
with Cost Reduction 
in your industra 



EXTRUSHMS 

Lightness, corrosion resistance* good 
surface finish, along with strength and 
combination of properties—you can obtain 
all at low cost with HINDALCO Aluminium 
Extrusions. There are endless applications 
In every industry using fabricated metal 
shapes as components of assembly. A sin¬ 
gle a4uminium extruded shape substituted 
for other metal can impart greater stiffness 
and strength with simpler assembly along 
with reduction in cost. * 

Extrusions can be custom-made in alloys 
which can give a combination of mechani¬ 
cal properties needed in a wide range of 
sections—lods, bars, angles, channels, tecs, 
zeds, I-beams, H-sections, hollow shapes 
or semi-hollow shapes or special shapes. 
Why not investigate the possibilities of 
Aluminium Extrusions application in your 
industry? It will pay you handsomely to 
do so! Please write to: 

HINDUSTAN ALUMINIUM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Works: Renukoof, U.P. 

Offices; BOMBAY 

Oelhi.calcuttamadras 
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